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The Portuguese and Turks in the Indian 
Ocean in the Sixteenth Century 

By M, long worth DAMES 

TN his paper L'Anivie dt9 PortugaU en Chiw, published in 
T'ottng Fao in 1512, M, Coxdier, before giving a more 
detailed account of the events in the Purther East following 
on the taldng of Ualuca in IdU, gave a ludd sketch of the 
events aceompaiijing the first establishment of Portuguese 
power in Baatem seas. I consider that these events r«iuin 
to be farther set forth, fon as far as I am aware the eustuig 
histories do not give any adequate and consecutive account 
of the struggle for the mastery of the Arabian Sea carried out 
by the Portuguese agaiost tbs Muhammadan states, and 
more especially against the Turks, who in tho sixteenth century 
wero the most powerful military state in the world. In this 
paper I propose to deal with this subject to the beat of rny 
abiJity.^^ 

When the brilliant period of marine exploration and dis¬ 
covery inaugurated by the great organizer known as Prince 
Henry the Navigator came to its culoimation in the closiog 
yean of the fifteenth century with the discovery of the sea 
passage to the East, Portugal had opened a new page in 
JSAS. JAKUART 1951. 1 
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higtory, Tlie grwtneas of this exploit has heeii imiversally 
recognised, and the names of Bartbolomeu Dias ao^ Vasco da 
Gama have long been inscribed on the toll of fame with those 
of the great e:>^orers' and sailos of all nations. Yet it 
may be doubted whether the true nature of the task which 
Portugal then undertook to achieve as the pioneer and 
ioreninner of Surope has been fully lealieed. It is genera) ly 
taken for granted that BssCem trade, once the route by 
the Cape of Good Hope had been made known, fell of itself, 
and as it were automatically, into the Lauds of tlie hold 
adventurers who “ were the first who ever burst ” into the 
Indian Ocean without the tods and dangers of the land 
passage, and that the wealth of the Indies thencefoiward 
flowed in a smooth and uninterrupted stream to Portugal 
uid to all Europe. But it is seldom recognised that in order 
to secure these benefits Porti^ was embarking on a naval 
war of unprecedented length and difficulty against the greatest 
military power then existing. It is probable that the Portuguese 
leaders did not themselves realise it, for Turkey had not as 
yet, in 14^8, made her way to the shores of the Indian Ocean. 
They did realise, however, that th^ would have to fight many 
powerful enemies before they could obtain control of the trade 
routes, and they prepared deliberately for the struggle. 
Selim Yawuz (or the Grim), a man of extraordinary vigour 
and ability, was not content aitb the grip he had obtained 
over Eu^pe ; he contemplated nothing short of universal 
empire, f India was at this time going through one of its 
periods m anardiy and weakness. The great Saltanat of 
Delhi had declined into decrepitude, and although some able 
Afghan adventtuers, the Lodls, had inspired it with soma 
signs of life, It was incapable of recovering its old dominlona 
in the Deccan. Host of ti^e Hu5ulm|.n kingdoms which had 
arisen on its ruins were themselvee in decay. The Bahmaoi 
kingdom of the Deccan had split up into five small realms, 
two of which reached to the aea*coast and held the region in 
which Bombay and Goa afterwards arose. Further north 
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tbe coast was b«ld hj the atron^^t stUl surviving of the 
kingdoms vhioh had sQceeeded that of Delhi, Qujarit, the 
only one of them with any naval power, and the poesenor 
of the famous ports of Kambiiyat, SQrat, and Diu. 
Mesopo^o^, the Sbatt-al-*Arab, and the northern eoasta 
of the Persian Qulf wore in the hands of the newly founded 
kingdom of Sb&h Iem&‘)l, Safavl, who hod eatibliahed tbo 
6hi*a tecC of lalhm in Persia nnd was the principn! object 
of tbe hatred of Selim, who regarded him as a clelretnbla 
beretio as well as a dangerous rival, and, moreover, aa the 
poeseesor of the only route by which aceees could be obtained 
to the Penian QuU, the shortest way to India. The actual 
issue from the Qulf was held by the small mercantile 
prinoipaUty of Hurmuz, which from ite berren aud torrid 
rocky island in the Straits controlled both the Persian and 
Arabian coasts, and grew wealthy on tbe tolls levied on the 
trade which paseed through. 

On the other side of Arabia lay the Egyptian kingdom of 
the MamlGks, still apparently strong, ruling not only Egypt 
but Syria, and controlling the Red Sea and the sacred places 
of lelam. 

To enable Selim to carry out bis ambitious scb ernes, the 
control of the Pertisn GKilf or the Bed Sea, or both, was 
necessary, and to obtain this control he must conquer either 
Persia or Egypt. Could he but obtain control of tbe see* 
route to India, conquest of that country in its distracted 
condition would be easy for a Turkish army constituted 
and disciplined as those armies theu were. India had long 
been the coveted object for the man of Turkish race, not 
Ottoman Turks, it is true, but of the same stock and speaking 
the seme language^ Mabmfld of Ghatn! and Tim Or were 
Turks, and BibuK who, tix years after Selim's death, over* 
threw the Delhi kingdom and established the lo-called Muglial 
Emp^, was also a Turkish adventurer. Ottoman Turks 
abounded in India, they were employed to form their body* 
guards by many of the MuhAmmadan rulers, aud were 
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univetssU^ found as artillerymen; in £airt» all the gunners 
in India seem to have been Turks^ They also held many of 
the ofiioial posts of importance. As a step to opening the 
«ay to these vast projects, Persia was hist attacked. Shah 
Isma'il was defeated and cnppled at the battle of C^ldix&n 
in 15U. Kurdistan fell into the hands of Selim, but Persia 
was still able to retain her hold on Mesopotamia ai^ the 
Persian Gulf, so that the scheme so far was a failure. l^Selim 
then turned his arms against the MamJflks, and in 1517 
succeeded In destroying their Government and annexing both 
Syria and Egypt. This gave him control over the Red Sea 
and the sacred placea, and the sea'route to India for the first 
time became accessible to the Turks. But the Portuguese 
now stood in his to understand the position it is 

necessary to go back a few years and consider what had 
b^ happening in the Indian Ocean. 

^t the extreme south of Western India lies the cowtry of 
Malabar, a fertile strip between the Ghats and the sea. Here 
were some small Hindu states as yet untouched by the flood 
of Musalmia Invseion. The principal of these was Callout, 
and it was here that the Portuguese adventurers flist touched 
Indian soil. They soon diacoveepd that the Raja of that 
country looked on them with unfriendly eyes, for although 
he was a Hindu he was dependent for his revenues on the 
trade carried on by the Arab merchants with the Persian 
Gulf, Arabia, and East Africa. Ail attempts on the part of 
the P&rtuguese to obtain trade were resisted, and their leaders 
therefore made friends with two minor states, Cochin and 

* N«lMa than tbraeont of Che kiagdooae which vere forioed ouC of 
Che BafuDoru SjCste ware ruled over by aen of Turkish origin, vis. YOcuf 
'Adil Shih, founder of the 'AdJleb&his of BljSpur, Kieim Serld {ofeen 
celled Kasim Turk), fooaderof the BarldehUhle of Bldtu*, end Solan EuU 
Ro^b Shah, founder of the Katbsbbble of Oolkondo. All three probsbly 
belonged U tbe Turkish Cdbes of Aderbsijlo. The cUim Afeerwsids 
made that Yflaef *Adil SbSb was a son of BqIcSo Murtd U of Turkey is 
probably boaeleu. I have dealc vicb this qoesUon in iiiy aote Co my 
edition of tbe Beok of Duarte BarboAO (aekloyC Sooiety), vcL i, p. 72, 
n 1. 
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CaaaDor, which were jedoiis of Iheir dor powerful 
hour^ Tndifig st*tionE or ftctorio we» smu eotablished it 
placeo, tod a fort boilt at Cochin id 150€. The 
Portugueae wen on iairlj ^iiucahle terms with the great 
Hlodu Empin oi VijajaiiEgar, «hi^ held the divided 
Mnb&mmadan states at bay over the RDsindet of South 
India, and came down to the coast norUi of Malabar and south 
of Goa. The Baja <jt this cotintry hoped to get a supply of 
horses for Ms cavaby from the Portugnea^ to be freed 
from depeodence on the Anh dealers. The principal Arab 
settJomenta in East Africa, lfosamb>^ue,Eiiwa, anH Mombaas, 
were taken and occupied by the Portuguese, and a setdement 
made in 1507 on the island of Socotra, near the entrance to 
the Bed Sea. Thus a strong position was secured, and die 
fleets coming round the Cape weR provided with harbours 
and means of obtaining siqiphea. Yet their trials and 
difficulties were enorznona. Provisions were bad, and scuiVy 
raged, crews were decimated, and the tiny ^pe frequently 
perished in the gales of the South AtlaAtac.rjdeaaw]u{e, all 
the Mcliammadan powers surrounding the Anbian Sea were 
up Iq against the hvuUmf. mtmdere oa their anci^t 
monopoly in the Inoative tamffic of the East, and before 
Turkey on the scene tb^ had combined to make one 
great effort to crash diem. The leaden in this movement 
were the Mamluks of and the Snltaos of Gnjarit, aud 
active as^stance was given by the rulers of Bijapui and 
Abmadnagar, two of the smaller kingdoms which had arisen 
on the ruins of the Bahmani kingdom, sdiich, as has already 
been noticed, were interested in the maintenance of the Arab 
trade. Egypt, especially, foond h^sdf faced wiih ths loss 
of the great revenues she derived from the trade which came 
by the Bed Sea to Sues, and thence by caravans to Alexandria, 
where the Yenedan and Genoese merchants paid bea’^ly 
for the privilege of monopolizing ths tvade of Europe. 
Kambaya or Cambay, one of tiie principal emponoms of 
India, was in Gujarati Cbaul in Ahmadnagar, and Dabbdl 
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in Btjipur, were 1>oth voy important trade cantrea. It waa 
acrtoged that a fleet ahooM be equipped at Sues and sent to 
India to cooperate the light coastang craft of Gujarat; 
aasiatance aiul cooperation waa to be pren bj the other 
states, and information as to Portoguese movements obtained 
from Calicut. The Egyptian fleet was placed under the 
command of Mir Hosain, Goremor of Jedda, a Surd by 
race, while the Gujant forces were organized by Malik Ayyaz, 
a Russian renegade taken prisoner by the Turks in his youth 
and sold into slavery in India, where he roeq^ bis ability 
to be govemor of the town and (aland of Di nj^ 

The Portuguese were nnder the 'Viceroy Prancaco 
D'AJcieida, one of the great leaden of the time, who was 
ably seconded by his gallant and popular son Louren^, the 
darling of the troops and sailors. Lonren 9 o's exploits, as 
described by contemporary chroniclers, resemble those of a 
hero of ancient romance. Ga^tar Corre a says in hla account 
of a fight at Cochin ^ that Dom Louren 90 , who had jnst been 
wounded in the hand by an arrow, “ threw hiousif npon them 
with great fury, whirling his battie-axe round, and felled two 
of them so that they could not rise, and one javelm«man he 
dealt such a blow with his axe that he split him through the 
shoulder into two pieces, and another wielding a short sword 
he cut through botii legs at the knees, and another he ran 
through with the spike of the battis^e so that he fdl dead. 
The rat, seeing these strokes, were seized with great terror, 
nevertheless they did not yield, hut strove to wound in 
the heela, no other part bong uncovmd, for he went sU 
armed in white annour gilded in parts, and the darts they 
buried at the vizor of hk helm, but they could do him no 
hurt, and when th^ struck him with their soft iron ewords 
they broke or twisted, whereupon they fled and took refuge 

' This is the Mcoaat gT«sa by D« Banos (Dao. 11, ii, 9), sod Is Uis 
most troscwortby, Corras calls bin a Jia, or Javaoasa. FirisbU asys 
simply that ha vas tbs priTala slave ai bba SaltSa of Gojuiu 
Ceitaabeda (i, 25S} says be was a Tartar by aatioA, 

* Lthdas da Indioy roL 1, p. 611b 
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in the mosquee, and were no loore willing to dlspUj th^r 
valour.” Such was the voong leader whose deeds have 
furnished the subject of the e«^lent historical novel of 
Pinheiro Cliagas, The Ftc#«y*s which adlieies 

closely to the nanatives of the chroniolos. He was the fiiet 
Portuguese leader to visit Ceylon and open up iriendly 
couunimicalHons with the ruleia of that country. In 1&07 
the Viceroy sent him north with a squadron to explore the 
coast as far as Gujarat, to eitaek and scatter pirates and local 
hostile gatherings, but no rumour of the approaching storm 
from Egypt seems to have reached him. As be lay in the 
estuary leading to the then famous port of Chaul (s little way 
south of w'here Bombay stands now), into which he had run 
to escape the force of the monsoon galea, news was brought to 
him by a Hindu that a great Moorish (i.e. Muhammadan) 
fleet had arrived at Diu, and had been joined by Malik Ayyas 
with his light craft. The joint fleet was on its way to CMul, 
and it would be well for the small Porti^uese fleet to pub to 
sea at once, and not to be caught in the river by a 
much stronger force. This was also Dom Lourenqo’s o^^on, 
but he was overborne by the views of the majority of the 
captains, who thought the whole story a stratagem to tempt 
them out to sea, and unfortunately for him the squadron 
remained in the estuary. Bv*en when the Egyptian fleet 
arrived off the bar the Portuguese sailors at first believed it 
to be that of Afonso B’Alboquerque, for the ships were of the 
European style such as had i\oi been luct with in India before. 
They were soon undeceived. The fleet came in over the bat 
and attacked the Portuguese veesels- In epite of thw bad 
poaitiou ^e latter were able to beat them off, mid the 
Egyptian fleet withdrew to a distance after severe losses. 
The next motuing the Gujarat light vessels, sixty fiuies. 
came in over the bar, and the fight was renewed, laetuig 
through the day and night. On the following day came 


A /eia dc VUint,. 
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tbe disaster. D. Loonai^’a ship, in tumini; to go do^* 
straam, became entengjed in a line of B^cnnen^s stakes, 
and vaa for a time among a swarm of fxutat. 

There vae still an opportunity of eaca^ng in a small 
boat to the ofibtf ships, but Ae leader refused to leave any 
of his men b^tind, and ihtj would not go without him. In 
the end a shot broke bofli D. Looien^^s legs, and he shortly 
afterwards died, cdling tbe racainder of his men to surrender 
to Vfttik Ayyia, who had promised to keep them as prisoners 
of the ITmg of Gujarat, and not to make them over to the 
EgTptian feet. This they did, after first lettung down the 
body of their commander into the swift curreit through a bole 
in the ship with aS his arms and belongings, so that nothing 
of his should iaE into the hands of the enemy. Part of the 
squadron escaped, but the blow to the Portuguese was a 
severe one, and thus the first asriODS fight in the long wax was 
a triumph for the enemy. This battle took ^^ace at die end 
of April, 1507,^ and it was not till the end of tbe next year 
that ^e Viceroy was able to eoDect a fieet of sufficieot 
strength to avenge his loes. During this period Alboquexque, 
who had come out from Portugal with anoGier fieet under 
Tristao D Aconhs, and had j dntly with him taken tbe Island of 
Soeotna, made his first attempt {during tbOS) to take poesesson 
of the island of Hormos, and so to seal up the entrance of the 
Persian Gulf. This attempt, succesafol at first, ended in a 
partial failure, owing to the mutmoua conduct of sotne of his 
captains, who deserted him at the most critioal time, and 
sailed away to lodia to traduce him to the Viceroy. It is 
evident that tbe lack of disdpfine in the Portuguese fleet, aa 
in other fleets at the same period, was a sonice of great danger. 
There was no K^al fleet; some ships were fitted out by the 
king, and others by private adventurers, and these always 
claimed liber^ of action and h^ themselves free to disobey 

' D» BaiToa, d«c. IX, vii. f. SI; Corrm, i, TeS'Tl; Pinsbu, i, S04. 
MiHt.i.8ik*adkrt n ^ (Snjaret, p 922 (Fulu’UUt's 

crsae., p. 75), gi^‘«e eht date u SUa., whicb jaar beg«« oo If *7 IS, 
2607. Csstsuheds, i, 2S4, places tLeae erats io ISOS. 
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ord«ra unless they approved of them, AJboc^uerqtie hinuelf 
did much to reiorm this abuse at a later time, hot it loug 
remised a dangerous defect m the fleets aent oat from Lisbon. 
Yet they were superior to their adveiaarles In aeamaosbip and 
goxmery, and in a naval engagement under eqoal condibona 
they seldom failed to assert this superiority. Thie was shown 
most forcibly in February, 1509, when Almeida wi^ hia fleet 
sailed up the west coast of India, and after taking his revenge 
at DabhSl fox the assistance which had been given there to the 
Egyptian fleet, arrived at Biu, where he found t^e Egyptian 
fleet and the Gujarat fuaUa, with a contingent from Calicut, 
assembled In the strait between the island of Diu aixd Uie main* 
land, where they were under the guns of bie fort flhe attacl^ 
was made in the morning, with the sea breese bringing in 
the Portuguese fleet. The flght was a desperate one \ riiere 
was much grappling and boarding. Many ships were sunk, 
and the Egyptian fleet was completely broken up. How far 
it escaped absolute destrucrion is not cert^. It is xemaxkable, 
however, that the narive historians of Gujarat, while laying 
great stress on the victory of Chaui, do not say a word as to 
the defeat at Diu. Mir Huaain and his fleet are never 
mentioned again after tb^ victorious return to Liu either 
by Firishta or by the author of the Mirat-i*Sikandari. 

The Sultan of Rfim, who was the enemy of the European 
nobelievers {Z&ffAT-i-Fira'n^, eent many ships to tbe coast of 
Kind for a holy war {jjhast^ and proteetioo, and many sblite 
arrived near Gujsrit. SultAn hfabmUd, esger to tadte part in tbe 
holy war, started towards the ports of Bern (Basaain) Baroan 
(Dfrm&n) and Hab&ha (Mshim), and when he arrived in the 
region of Baman he ordered bis own jvivate slave. Ay y6a BtJt&n* 
who was Amlra'l-wtvtri and to go from Bib (Biu) 

with several picked ships to attack the Firau(;is, and ten large 
ehipe of the Bhrola, who were come from the of Bdm 

for parposes of holy war, accompanietl Ayyia, and Ayy&r, having 
gone to Chfiwal (Chftul), fought with tbe Christians, and one 
great ship of the Firang, worth one Karor, and in which was 
their leader, was battered aud sunk by the cannon of the 
Hnsaimdns, and Ayyiz was victorious and slew very many. 
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AltboQgh be loet four bandied of hie tfTm men. ^bo drank the 
s^Mrhat of martyrdom, yet tvo or three tboueand of the Firong 
nnbelievers ^ere daepatobetl to bell. (TdrUh'i*PtviiAla. Newel 
Kiebor Freee. Lnobnow, i, p. ^4.) 

For the Eb flnbai-i-RQm, Briggs in his translation (toI. iv> 
p. 74) has the “ Grand Seignior of ConstantinoplePoseiblj 
Firiehta bimeelf did not know that the fleet was Egyptian 
and not Turkish. 

The passage corresponding in the MirAt*USilraiidari 
(Bayley’s Rui. <ff GHyoMf, p. 3^4), is as follows :— 

Tbs 8al(AD (i.e. Uabmfid fiigarba) marched with bis army to 
Cblwrd, and in conuquenes of tbe disturbances cansed by 
. E Dropeaas be msrobed towards Bosai and bfabium. On arriving 
at Diu he learnt that IfaUk Ayy&a, tbe SoltAn's slave, and tbo 
ruler of Diu, had obtained a* body of Turks and ten Turkish 
abipi. With tbese he sailed to tbe port of Cbewal and fought 
with tbs disorderly Europeans. He killed a great many of them 
and with bis guns sunk one large ship heavily laden, bfalik 
Ayy&s loet 440 man, Turks and others, but be returned to Bin 
in triumph. 

Neither of these authors even mentions the fight off Diu 
in 1C09. 

Mir Husain is heard of in the Red Sea as building 
iortiAcations at Jedda/ but never seems to Lave commended 
e fleet again. Before the time of the Turkish conquest of 
Egypt by the Turks be wm superseded by a coraaii from tbe 
Mediterranean, a Greek renegade from Mitylene, named 
R^i Sulum&n, and Mir Husain seems to have served under 
him in an unancoessful attack on Adon.^ Ultimately, according 
to Be BarroS; Mir thrown overboard and drowned 

by his successor's orders. At Qujar&t Malik Ayyis hastened 
to moke peace with the Portuguese by supplying the fleet with 
provisions and eurrendering the Portuguese prisouers taken 
at Chaul. If Almeida had not been opposed to tbe policy 

* Bwroc, dec. HI, i, 0, f. 6, vctm ; Book of Daarte BcrboMK 
*, 47-30. 

* Ibid. HI, i, 9, f. 8, and IV, I, 8, p. 24. 
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oC Uod aequisitioQS it U probable tbat Bin \nM have been 
aurrendeced to the Porti^cee. As it was the^ did not obtain 

it tm isao. 

Thus ended the first concerted attempt to exp^ the 
Portugese from the Indian seea. It a to be noted ^at maoy 
bistorians, bo^ Portuguese and Indian, speak of the Egyptian 
fleet as one sent out by the Sultan of Rum or Cocstantinople. 
Ko doubt, even before tbe annexation of Egypt, the Turkish 
elemeut was very strong in that country, and the oompoeition 
of the fleet was like that of tbe Turkish fleets a fighting 
element of Turks, mixed with Surds and Clrcaasians, sailors 
of all kinds from the Levant, mostly Ohnstians by birth, and 
prisoners in the galleys under Turkish taskmasters. The 
native Egypinans had no voice in the matter. The confusion 
was therefore natural, especially as all the histones were 
composed after ^e Turks were in possesston of the Red Sea, 

From 1309 till the end of 1516 Afonso B’Alboquerque was 
tbe Portuguese Oovemor, a man of great ability and extra- 
on^nary energy. He did not share Francisco X)’Almeida's 
objection to land settlements. He saw deaily that to main* 
tain the straggle at such a distance from home it was 
absolutely neceesary for PoTtagal to have a foothold of her 
OM*n, secure from the caprices of native nUers. The first was 
Ooa, on an island between two creeks, a secure harboni 
eeiiarated from the mainland by a shallow but easily defended 
channel. This had belonged to the Bijnpur kingdom. It was 
taken, lost, and retaken in 1 510, aiid baa been held ever since 
by Portugal The second was Hurmus, which held the key 
of the Persian Gulf. The rulec of this island bad accepted 
Portugueee suzerabity in 1308, but, as described above, 
Alboquerque was prevented front completing his schemes. 
The last act of his rule and his life wae tbe completion of the 
strong fort which still stands on the deserted and son-parched 
rock os a memento of departed greatness. Portugal held this 
extraordinary island, by nature one of the most desolate places 
in the world, but important and wealthy by its position, till 
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1822, and its loss was one of the principsl causes o£ her down¬ 
fall. After taking Goa in 1510, the indefatigable governor 
in 1511 qondncted a most adventurous expedition to Malacca, 
one of the most important points for controlling the trade from 
China and the Spice Islands. This, too, became a Portuguese 
poeaession, and filled the position now occupied Siogapur 
and Hong-Kong combined. The fourth of the key-pointe 
aimed at was one which should discharge for the Kcd Sea 
the same function as Huirouz did for the Persian Gulf. Aden 
was the only place that in any way oorresponded with llunnuz. 
hlven Aden, however, could not perfectly seal up the Red Sea. 
Alboqtierque made a bold attempt in 1513 to take by escalade 
tbis strongly fortified town. The attempt failed, and he then 
tried to retch and take the town of Jedda. He had ^'ast 
dreams of converting the wotid and destroying Isl&m by taking 
its holy places. He had not, however, reckoned wiUi the 
climate of the Red Sea. He could not reach Jedda, and his 
men perished from fever in the terrible ielend of ICamar&n. 
He was unable to renew his attempts ou Aden, and Portuguese 
power wu never established there. Although the Indian 
Ocean became a dangerous place for Turkish ships, yst some 
trade continued to find ite way to the Red Sea, and from time to 
time expeditious oame out of it through the Straits of ]3ab*el- 
Mandeb. Also occasional Portuguese fleets went in through 
the same straits, but were never able to do much. In 
1515-16, just before the Turkish conquest of Bgypt, a small 
expedition under Rais Sulaiman went out and tried to take 
Aden. Although the walls were battered down the Arabs 
were able to beat it ofi.^ Soon afterwards Lopo Soares 
D*Albergaria, the incapable successor of Alboguerque, 
appeared in the harbour with his fleet. The Arab chief felt 
himself so helpless that he ofiered to surrender the fort to 
the Portuguese. The fooliah Lopo Soares preferred to go ou 

‘ lb had baao intended that the fleet ebooiS go on to the tndfan coast, 
bst it wee uot able to go beyond Aden. See tho aceoont io Caetanbedo, 
iV.Til, n-is. 
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Tritb the Impossible project of tekiiig Jeddt,^ actually reached 
it, and sailed back again. As with the first ezpeditioD» he was 
shut up io Samarw by the moneoon, and lost most of his 
men, and when at last he got back to Aden he found that the 
Arabs had rebuilt their wall and laughed at the idea of 
surrendering the town. 

Just before Lopo Soares arriTed in front of Jedds the news 
had been receired of the conquest of Egypt by Selim. Ilais 
Solaim an, the governor, declared for hlcQ and was co&fiimed as 
Qovemor of Jedda. Selim at once pursued the plans for the 
invaaion of India, but as the fleet of h^ypt bad been destroyed 
he bad no means of carrying them out. He urged on the 
oonstructioQ of a large fleet * at Suez, but did aot live to see 
ita completion. Selim died in Ifild, and it remained for his 
successor Sulaimin, generally called the hfagaifioeDt ”, 
to proaecute his schemes. KoChing was, however, done for 
some years, and the work on the fleet teexns to have been 
retarded by a feud between Rais Sulaiman and a Clicsssian 
named Haidar, succeeded him as Governor of Jedda, 
though not in command of the fleet. This ended In both being 
killed.^ The retreat of X/Opo Soares from Jedda had much 
injured the prestige of the Portugueae. and, althou^ he had 
taken and destroyed Zella, on the Somali coast, on his way 
back to Hurmus in 1517, and Ealdanha sacked Beri>era Che 
next year, there waa, according to Correa, a general idea that 
the Portuguese would not venture to oppose the Turks. It 
waa felt that some action must be taken, and in 1523 an 
expedition waa sent to Maasowa, in the Red Sea, to bring back 
a PorCuguese Ambassador who had gone to Abyaunla, but it 
returned without effecting ita purpose. 

In 1D24 * Eitor da Silveira again went into the Red 
Sea, and also mads peace with Aden, Che Chief of which 
oppressed hia willingDess to submit to Portugal; a treaty 

^ C48t«&hedi., 18 anHtv.AI. 

* De Batrot, TV, i, 8. S4 f. 

* Z>« Barca, IV, i, 8, p. S4. 

* Corroa, ii, 780. 
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whicli, Kowsver, led to aotbifig. Next yeer & Turkuli fleet 
imdei; Sulsuaip eg&m tbre&tened Aden, but was beaten 
of! by SilTeiia. This fleet and otbere m the following years 
made th^i way across the Indian Ocean to the ooaat of 
Gujarat, where many contests took place with Portngaese 
vessels.^ Sultan Sulaiin&n was undoubtedly attracted to 
India by the state of unrest and disorganisation which 
followed the invasion of Babnr in the north and the collapse 
of the BahmanI kingdom in the south. B&bur’s great victory 
at Pdnipat on April 20 . 1526, which led to the fall of the 
Lodi kingdom of Delhi and the foundation of the Mughal 
Empire, preceded only by four months Suleiman's own 
triumph at Mohacs (on August 28, 1526), which led to tho 
subjection of Hungary to Turkey. At this period Oujar&t 
stood out as the most wealthy and apparently the strongest 
among the existing kingdoms of India, and there can be no 
doubt that SuUirnin regarded a foothold on that coast as a 
necessary step towards the foundation of an Indian Empire. 
To effect this it was evidently bis policy to form an alliance 
with Gujar&t for the expulsion of the Portuguese from the 
Elastcrn seas; in fact, to carry out with far greater force 
what had been attempted by the Egyptian fleet in 1C09. 
Kegoriations were therefore commenced with any elements 
which gave the promise of raising a strong Turkish party in 
India. The Kugbal Emperor Humayfln, who succeeded 
B&bui in 1530, inherited his ambitions without his extra¬ 
ordinary resolution and energy. One of his prinoipal projects 
was the conquest of the wealthy region of Gujarat, and 
Bahadur 8hah, the king of that country, was willing to obtain 
support wherever he could, either from Turkey or from the 
Portugueee. His country bad already served as a refuge for 
malcontents from the Delhi kingdom, among whom was the 
pretender to the crown, ‘Ala-ud-din Lftdl (uncle of the long 
IbrabTm, who bad been defeated by Babur). This man or 


> De Barros, IV, 1, S. 27. 
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eome meml>et of bis family found bis way to Constantinoplo,^ 
and begged for help, while Bahadiur Shah’s emissakKes at 
the same time IMd his case before the Sultan with very valuable 
gifts and large sums of money in gold. These applications 
provided the opportunity he wanted, and he immediately 
began to fit out a great expedition at Suez. A fleet of uxt j-nz 
ships, iocludiug tw»ty«fou£ lai^ galleys and a great number 
of smaller craft, was constructed and armed with powerful 
artillery. A force of 20,000 men was embarked, which included 
7,000 Janissaries, as the Turkiah historian, HajI Khalifa, 
informs us. This fact, alone, shows that cbnq^uest by land as 
well as by sea was contemplated, and there can be little doubt 
that Sulaimnm’s intention was to establish his power In India, 
relying at first on the support of Gujarat. The whole was 
under the command of Sulaimin Baaha, a eunuch of Greek 
descent, a man of great cunning, known for his cruel and 
unscrupulous nature. He held the post of Oovemot of Egypt, 
and owed his appointment, it was reported, to a harem 
intrigue. He was over eighty years of age, and inordinately 
fat, so much so that according to the chronicleie it took four 
men to lift him fiom a seat. His appointment to such a 
responsible post may be regarded as an example of the vidous 
Turkish system of later days, but can hardly be considered 
as typical under the usually vigorous administration of 
Suluman the Hagniflcent. A Portuguese {diet named Alvaro 
MaddiA, who bad been taken prisoner by the Arabs at &hil;r 
on the coast of Hadhramaut, offered bis services as gnide, 
but escaped before the expedidon sailed, and found bis way 
to Lisbon, where he exposed the Turkish plana. His 
information was, however, too late to be of any value to bis 
countrymen in India. 

' Turkish reconia (riuot«d b; Hftininer-PuTgsUll) mention one Burimn 
Be;, son ol i^kandurLedT, wlio hnit be«n b; Umasran.*' Ke 

euch person ie n)«aUoned by the IikIUu historians. SlUadar Ladl was 
the father of IhtAhlia, who was riefoeted not by HdmfixOn but by Bibur, 
nor 19 the title Be; borne by AfghSns saoh as the Ladle. In Indie 
it denotes KTnghal deeoeot. Flnehta (Penaan text, ii, eejs tbet 
•Ala-ud'JIn wee one of the eons of BaLlel Sh&h, Lodl 
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The island of Diu had been ceded to the Portuguese by the 
Sultan of Gujarat, Bahadnr Shah, in 15S5, ae a bribe to obtain 
^eir help against HumSyOn. They also obtained hie consent 
to the etecUon of a fort on this island, and imcaediately set 
to work to construct it, under the orders of the Viceroy 
Nuno da Cunha, A quarrel afterwards broke out, and in 
lbd6 Bahadizr met his death iif a sudden and apparently 
unpremeditated dispute which broke out during a vimt to the 
Portuguese Governor. The succession to his throne was 
disputed, and in 1638 the nominal ruler was Mabmtld ShUi, 
but the army seems*to have been under the control of an Italian 
renegade named Kbw&ja Ja'afar,^ who was working in the 
interest of hfir * Alam Kh&u, a Lodl refugee. The Muhammadan 
historians give but little information regarding these events, 
and we are dependent mainly on Portuguese records for what 
happened after the death of Bab&dur Shib. The defenoes of 
^e Diu fort had been pushed on, and Kbwija Ja'afar, who 
had for a time feigned friendship to the Portuguese, suddenly 
turned against them, having learnt of the Torkieh 
preparations. His troops, consisting of a motley army of 
Arabs, Turks, Abysainians, and others, were joined by the 
army of 'AJam liban, and occupied the north shore of the 
strait which separates the island of Diu from the mainland. 
This etrait was in some places fordable at low water. The 
Portuguese fort occupied the eastern comer of the island, 
and the native town with a mercantile population of 
Muhammadans and Hindus lay to the west of it. 

The first attack was made on the town on June 26, 16S3; 
the Portuguese commander, Antonio da Silveira, was able 
for a time to hold the etraite, but in August he found that his 
stnaU force was insufficient for this purpose, and he gradually 
withdrew his artillery into the fort, not without conelderable 
ioeses. This action was just in time to avoid certain 
destruction, for the Turkish fieet was approaching. No news 

* The cottmS fora of this oatae is uneertein. It may be ^afar. The 
FortngaMe hJatoiieae give it aa Sofar. 
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bftd readied Ck«> and mo zeiiiforcementis h&d been dispatched, 
butmnouzs began to come in, and at the end of Anguet a light 
re&sel; known as a fiesta, or " foist ”, was sent to lilangalor 
(or Ihlangrol), at the west end of the Kathiawar peninsula, 
to reconnoitre. The captain, Miguel Vaz, caught sight of the 
great amada, and hurried back with the news that he had 
seen forty-five galleys and a multitude of smaller vessels. 
Miguel Vaz was immediately hurried oS to give the news at 
(joa. He was sighted by the approaching enemy, but was able 
to escape them as there was a break in the znozuoon, and the 
br^es which were sufficient for his light craft were cot enough 
for the Turks. It may be remarked here that the Forti^eae 
were better sailors than the Turks. They were at home in the 
stormy waters of the Indian Ocean, while the Turks, who bad 
been ti^ed in the Mediterraneaa, and who relied more on 
galleys than on ships, often euSered severely during 

the monsoons. 

Sulaiman Buha^ bad sailed from Sues on June 32, IbSS, 

' Tba pririQipAl aabhoriCdM for Sulaiman BSebi’s Expedition an the 
follewibg 1— 

De Barros. 17, x, ehs. 1 * 11 . 

Castaoheda, vtii, ehs. 191-7, bat bietory stops short in Che mlddla of 
the siege. 

Faria j Soose («d. 1 SOd j, i, 854 if. Do Conte V, tv, 

HajT Qallfa, iiaritiTfu Wart ^ Iht O.T.F. trans., p. 45 f., 

and HitlOT}/ dtt Gittrm ifordtimn. f. SS. 

Haiomcr-ParKetall, fAe Ouoifian TSirAe, r, 297 h {Fnach 

tranelatiooj. 

Firisbia (Persian UxU ii, 224*S) and the MlrAt«i*Sikandari cooelude 
thwaccOQoCe with the death ol Baliidar SitAlt. and do not relate 
the events ceonectsil with the Turkieh fleet. Tltia applies not 
ooly to Uie translation in Bayley^s ^u^Ofy ^ ^iiycrdt but also to 
Che fuller tranalatioo by Fastu'iluh LuSlolUh FartdT (Bombay, 
o.d.). 

The relation of the Venetian officer who was a priMoer endec 
Suleim&n BAehl ia giveo in ihtnueto, i, 274-30 (yidyfie ecntfo par tnt 
Cffituitc Vtnegiauo). 

Theae and eubsequeot erenta are alao dealt w idi j n the i auoduelien Co 
Bittner and Tomaacbek'a editioo of Sidi 'lli’a Uobie {Dw 
Oapirt! dee /udweAen f^eiptepofa ifcAU. hr Kepedan Sldi All, 
tk&tib'i'BCoal), Viaaoa, 1907, and in Sidi * All's ova accoenC of his 
expedition. TAe AfinU ei ifavuVOs, which is ref erred to hero ia tbs Fre&ch 
vecalon. dee raya$ee Stdt Aft, Paris, 1937. 

y&AS. JAKCIST 192L. 


i 
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&cd ftfter a considerable delay at Jedda amTed at Ades» 'a’heie 
be delayed from August 3 till August 19, in order to 
obtain command of tiiat important port which was under its 
own Arab chief, Sbayhh Qhasi bin Da^. This chief, though 
unwilling to submit to the Turks, wished to propitiate the 
commander of this powerful armament, and agreed to bis 
request to send supplies to the fleet and to pay him a visit 
in person, and at ths same time to rective at Aden a number 
of invalids from the fleet. Siilaiinan under this guise landed a 
large number of soldiers with ooncaaled arms, who, on a pre* 
concerted signal, stized on the defences of the town and sacked 
it, while the unfortunate GhhsI and three other Shayl^ia 
who had accompanied liixn on board were at the same time 
hanged on the yardarms of the B&aha's galley. He then sailed 
for Diu, leaving a garrison in Aden. This treacherous conduct, 
which soon became known among the Gujaritls, did not con* 
duce to good relations between them and the Turka. The fleet 
arrived ofl Diu cn September 4,1538. The Turks made a bad 
beginning, for Sulalmin was unable to conceal his desire to 
treat Oujarit as a conquered country. The troops which 
were landed made a demonstration in front of the Portuguese 
fort, but also indulged tbemselves in an orgy of plunder and 
murder in tbe town, and spread dismay among their allies. 
The break in the monsoon came to an end, and the admiral 
found biniself obliged to seek a safer anchorage, which he 
found (at Husaffariibad} some twenty miles away. In moving 
be lost four cargo-boats, which were wrecked, and the 
munitions of war they contained were scattered along the 
coast. Among these were a large number of saddles and other 
equipment for cavalry, which deepened tbe impression among 
the Gujaratfs that the expedition was intended for land 
operations, for cavalry could not be needed for tbe siege of 
an island fortress. After about three weeks the fleet was able 
to return to Diu, and tiie actual siege began with what was 
for those days a tremendous bombaidment. We are told that 
nine, bsailisks were employed throwing shot of from 90 to 
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100 lb. weight, and others tbrowisg etoue shot oi upwards 
seven palms in circiuDiereuce, and battering guns which could 
smaah a solid rock. The bombardment was foUf developed 
hy October G, and lasted UU November 5. Duriog this 
time nomeroue assaults were made without success. The 
Portuguese had received some small relnicrcements, but wet& 
neatlj at the eud of their resoorcee, when to their astonishment 
the Turkish fleet suddenl/ sailed away, and they remained 
undefeated. The events of this siege have been described in 
great detail, and occupy a prominent portion in all modem 
histories dealing with the history of the Portugaese in India. 
The Turkish and Indian historians pass over its close in a 
very aumznary way, and attribute it to the failure of tho 
Gujaratis to famiah the fleet with supplies. It is evident, 
however, that this ambitious scheme ended in absolute 
failure. 

The failure of Fiiiahta and of Sikandar, the author of the 
Mirat-i-Sikandari, to give any account of the Turkish 
e^editiou is remarkable, and the reason for it is not easy 
to detect. P^rishta, indeed, in ch. xi of bis history gives a short 
account, which is, as be states, taken entirely from the 
TuhfatuT'hfujabidin, but in its own place under the history 
of Gujarat he leaves a blank, as does the 31ir&t*i*Sikandari, 
the special history of that country. This, combined with the 
umilac omisuon of the naval battle of 1509 by the same 
wnters, has the appcannce of deliberate suppresdon. The 
author of the Tubfatu’l-Mujahldln. however, shows greater 
honesty and is not afraid to admit a Muhammadan defeat, 
although not to be relied on for details. Like Haji Khalifa, 
he attributes the failure of Sulaiman Pasha solely to the want 
of supplies, and the failure of the Gujaratis to co-operate, 
and says nothing about the flghtiug. He states plainly ^at 
the inten^on of the Sultan Sulairoan was not only to drive 
out the Portuguese but to take possesion of the territory 
himself. In the version of his history given by Firishta 
(Persian text, il, 372) he says, “ At this time Sultan SuUiman 
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bin Sultan Salim RQim aspraased tha desire to expel the 
Firangie from the ports of Bind, and to possess himself of 
these regions.*’ 

Suleim&n was in no hairy to show hunseU to hU roaster ; 
he lingered at Aden and other places on the Arabian coast, 
and did not reach Jed^a till hlarch 13,1639. He found himself 
in disgrace at Constantinople, and as he understood that bis 
destraetioQ was certain he put an end to his own life. This 
failure was decisive. The Portuguese remained in commend 
of the open weten of the Indian Ocean, although the Turks 
were still strong in the Bed Sea, as was shorn in IMl, when 
the Portuguese Viceroy, Eetevlo da Gama, son of the great 
admiral, attempted to attack the Turkish naval port of 
Sues. The expedition led to no valuable result, although, 
incidentally, it contributed to the preservation of the Christian 
kingdom of Abyssinia from destruction at the hands of the 
Muhammadan tribes of the coast which bad been furnished with 
firearms by the Turks. The quixotic, but heroio, adventfure of 
Cbristovio da Gama, the Viceroy*s brother, in this cauae, has 
been fully dealt with in Mr. Whiteway*a Portuyuen Espsdiiicm 
to Ahymnia. In spite of his defeat, the *' Onnd Turk ", Sultiu 
Sulaimhu, did not give up hii projects of aggrandisement in 
the Bast, but the story of the various attempts made only 
serves to show how decisive the defeat of the Turks had been 
and how strong was the hold the Portuguese had now obtained 
oYSi the waters of the Indian Ocean. 

Diu was basieged a second time in IMS, bat the Turks took 
no part in this siege, which waa carried on entirely by the 
Indian Musulm&os ; it is probable, however, that it was not 
unconnected with Turkish schemes. Aden had submitted, 
nomin^y at least, to the Portuguese after Sulaiman Bashams 
return, and the other parts of Hadhramaut were also under 
theic influence. By 1561 another strong £eet had been fitted 
out at Snes. It was placed under the command of I^ Bey, 
a distinguished naval commander, and sailed into the Indian 
Ocean, visiting Aden and Shihf and Dhof&r, on the 
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HadKiam&at coast. He then appeared off Maskat, and Ending 
the Portuguese unprepared he took it without much difEculCy, 
coRTing off the Portcgueeo commandant JoAo de Idshoa, 
38 a prisoner. He appears, according to the Turkish historians, 
to baye asked his captiye for advice, and foUowmg this be 
tamed out of the Persian Guli, after he had plundered some 
of the islands there but had failed to take Hurmuz. He then 
beard of the approach of a strong Portuguese fleet under 
Noronha/ and attemprtiag to slip past them ivas engaged m a 
disastrous battle. He got swap with three galleys oni^, one 
of which was wrecked on the Bahrain Islands, and he found 
his way to the Bed Sea with two only. The remainder of 
the fleet was locked up in the Persian Gulf, and took refuge 
in the Shatt-al'Arab. Hatlf, on the Arabian coast of the 
Gulf, which the Portuguese had taken k 1550, remained 
in thkr hands. 

The enraged Sultan promptly beheaded Ptrl Bey, and sent 
Murad (who had escaped from Hatff when the Portugusee 
took it) orerlaad to Basra, with orders to take the deet out 
of the river and bring it roond to the Bed Sea. Murad Bey, 
azudons to retriere bis reputation, aailed boldly for the Straits 
of Hurmnz, but the Portuguese fleet, under Diogo de Noronba, 
was waiting for him there. A desperate fight ensued, in which 
one of the Portcguese captains, G. P. Marramaque, took a 
glorious part. Two of the Turkish captrins, Suluman Bais 
and Bejeb Bate, were killed, and their skips sunk. The 
remainder of Che fleet fled and again Cook refuge at Basra. 

Sult&n Sulaimsn now had to recourse to one of tho beat- 
known naval commanders of the time, Sidl ‘Ali, an old 
Mediterranean warrior, who bad served under ^aiiu’ddln 
Barbarossa in the great naval victory of Fzevesa, in which the 
pride of Andrea Doria had been abased. His task was to get 
the Turkish fleet of fifteen galleys out of the trap in which it 

' Probebij F«rntBdo do Noronha. u tli« Turkish sceesatiaye b« 

MI) of tb« QoToraor, Afonso do NoronU wm Gonroor, snd bisson 
Fernaodo eomtaandsd tbs fieetwhich foa^btossC ysatigainst Sid) *A]L 
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was eacloaed and to bring it round into tbo safe w&ten ot tho 
Red Sea. He sailed down the Feraian coast, touching the 
Isle of Kharak, Hl-ah&ht (now displaced the more modem 
AbU'Shahr or Bushiie), Eatif> the Bahrain falands, and the 
Isle of Kishm (which he calls Barol^t), and while turning 
the Cape of Musandam he encountered the Fortugueee Aeet> 
under Fernando, son of the Viceroy Afonso dc Horonha. The 
fight which followed was not decisive, and the Turkish ships 
succeeded in making th^ way into the open sea, and followed 
the coast towards Maskat, where the Portuguese fleet seems 
to have retired to refit. It sailed out on the approach of the 
Turkish Armada, and a great and decisive battle was fought, 
which ended in the defeat of the Turkish fleet. Some of theii 
ships were sunk and others driven on tc the rocks, and ^dt 
'All finally escaped with nine galleys. He describes the fight 
himself as more tarnble than any he had taken part in while 
fighting against Andrea Doria under the orders of the great 
Barbarossa. He was forced to abandon his scheme of sailing 
to the Ked Sea, and tried to make for the coaat of India, 
hoping, no doubt, to find safety in the ports of Gujar&t. It * 
was now about the middle of August, 16&4, and, as on former 
occasions, the Turks seem to have selected the monsoon 
season for their ventures in the Indian Ocean, and their 
great galleys, depending mainly on rowing power, were not 
well'fitted to contend with the storms they encountered. The 
battered fleet was drivan to the coast of Uekiau; the rowers 
wets powerleee. and they were forced against their will to set 
sail to avoid being driven on that inhoepitablo shore. At last 
some coasting craft guided them to the harbour of Gwidar, 
where a Baloch Chief expressed his devotion to Sultto 
Sulaiman, the Khahfa, and was induced to furnish them with 
some pilots. Noronha's fleet had apparently remained at 
Maskat, but some ships had left in pursuit of the fugitives, 
and this had no doubt something to do with the dangerous 
course puxsued by Sidi ‘Ali. The tempest nearly drove him 
into what he calls the ^or of 'iTakat, that is the Gulf of Eachh, 
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to tlkenortli of J&gat Point. Escaping this dan ger, and keoping 
aw &7 £rom Diu to avoid being seen hj the Portuguese, lie 
found hiroseliat tiie eu trance of tbe Gulf of Oambaf, where the 
combination of the south-west galea and the dangerous tides 
nearlj proved too much for him. Two of hU gaUejs were 
pursued by the Portuguese ships, whidi drove them on to the 
rocks. The other seven ships at last found themselves at 
Dam4n> but the Governor of this place, no doubt through fear 
of the Portuguese, told them that they would be captured 
if they stayed there, and directed them to Siirat. Many oi the 
sailors deserted and got ashore to take service in Gujarat. 
With the remainder SidI 'All arnved at S&rat and ms allowed 
to land there. The ships were blockaded by the Pcrtugoese, 
who demanded their surrender. This the Gujaratis would not 
agree to, but to appease the Portuguese they destroyed the 
ships. Sidi 'All was left stranded with no means of getting 
back by sea. His ships wore destroyed and bis crews had 
deserted. He met wiUi many expressiona of devotion to the 
^alif a, but with no active support. Foe a time he reznaioed 
in Gujarit, taldng part In some local wars, and employed 
bis leisure in compiling his great work, the Muic%i, or Ocean, 
a guide to ^e navigation of the Eastern Seas. Fmally, he 
determined to make his way back to Turkey overland. His 
further adventures do not concern us here, althou^ of great 
interest in themselves. He travelled dirough Sindh and 
Multan to Delhi, and thence through A^anistan, Bokhara, 
and Khiva to Persia, and over the Fuiht*i'K&h to Bagdad, 
where he arrived after about three yeare‘ vandenng. 

The strong position of Turkish soldiers and offidaU in the 
kingdom of Gujarat at this period has a curious light thrown 
on it by this adventure of &di 'All. He was sure of a reception 
at SOrat, although other ports refused him hospitality, foe 
the reason that it had a Turldsh Oevemor who had himself 
fortihed it in the Turkish fashion, and anned it with Turkish 
guns, which he bad transported from the fort of Junigarh. 
These guns were known as " Sulaixoan! The history of thb 
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Governor m&y be pieced together from varimia iaddental 
mentioas hy Firishta, and in the Mirat*i*5ikaiidari. The 
origifial name of the Governor was Ghazanfar *Aka, a Turkish 
GhuUm of Soitan Alabnilld Shah. He built the fort, 
according to Firishta, in 949 k. (a.d. 1542) (Firishta’s text, ii, 
226). He waa then given the title of f^udawand Hl)an,aiid 
made Governor of Sorat. Bri^ (iv, 147) gives his name as 
Sudy Agha, and his title as Khudabanda QJ)aa. In the 
Mirat>j*Si]eandaTl, where he is mentioned several timee, he 
also bears the name of miud&wand He ie aaid there 

to have owed hie portion at Shrat to another Ghul&m, who 
had risen to a high portion, Imftdu'hhlulk BilmT. also a 
Turk, though not an Ottoman Turk. He had married 
Khudawand ^an's sister, and in the various distributions 
of appointments which the leading men made in these 
disturbed times he is said to have appointed his brothsron* 
law to be Governor of Sfirat (Mirat*i*8ikandarl, p. 270). In 
the year 952 (1545) we are told that he acted as executioner 
of the celebrated nobis, Malik Tmfcdu’l-Mulk (not to be con¬ 
founded with Tmidu’l'MuLk BOrai), whom he killed after 
torturing him. The Mirht hers (lb. 2d6-‘d) calls him the fief- 
holder cd Sflrat. Still later, in 933 R. (1559) *^ud&wand 
^&n was accused of oppression by tho peoplo of SQrat, who 
complained to his brother-in-law, Tm&du'l-Mulk Bfimi. 
He defied Tmidu^l-Mulk, who laid siege to SOrat. Khud&wapd 
tlban finally induced 'Imidu’l-Mulk to visit bim under the 
pretext of negotiation, and treacherously killed him. Chan^ 
Khan, son of Tm&du’l-Mulk, carried on the attack, and 
obtained Portuguese assistance by ceding to them Daman 
and Sanjan. The Portuguese fleet blockaded SOiat, and 
Khud&wand in a sortie, was killed by Changis Hhan. 

There appears to have been a man named i^udawand flban» 
who Firishta (l.o.) says was killed by Burhan at the same time 
as Mahmud Shib in 961 (1554), and the Mirat (p. 238) speaka 
of a ^udawand ^an BOml who was killed at Din, but it 
seems clear that one man bearing this title was Governor of 
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Surat till 155B, and that he the origioal Tuiklah Ghulara 
who buih the iort, Svidantl^ he waa the Oovemor when 
8idl ‘All landed tiiere, and it was through bia iix£ueiice that 
Sidt ‘AJi remained there so long unmolested in spite of 
Fortugneae preasoie. This perhaps explains the Fortuguesa 
willinguees to help Chan^ against ^udawand !^ui. 

Thus inglorioualj ended the last organized efort cd the 
Turks against the Portuguese naval powo. 

Sultan Sulaiman, the greatest of Turkish rulers, abstained 
brozn any further attempt to drive the enemies of lalam 
from the Arabian Sea^ although many isolated combats took 
place. Ke died in 1566.^ It was not dll the year 1580, in the 
time of Sulaiman's grandson, Morad III, that a renewal of the 
atxuggle took place. It was, however, local, being entirely 
coohned to the coast of Bast AMca. The occasion may have 
seemed to the Turks a favouxabU oue, for Portugal was at 
this time distracted by the diasensioTis which followed the 
death of the Cardinal King, Henry, which occurred only a year 
and a half after his succession to the heroic and lomantie 
Dom Sebasti&o. The Turkish Empire was, however, not in 
a position to take full sds^ntage of its opportunities. It had 

‘ at thie period, while the breve but uafertonete king Pob Sebestilo 
wee still reifutug in Portugal, it eeeus that* xvoject oi cerrjingthe ww 
into tbe Fereiao Golf end driving the Tutke oat of Basra bed been 
t] iecQft^ed. The liiaiortiis Diogo do Couto, ie hie 8ci4ado (a aarire 

of dialofoee between a Ticero; lately appolsted to lodia and ao old 
soldier on affaite ewuiected with tbe EaeUm relations of FoKogal), 
alludes to this proiect. Tlie Viceroy selca the soldlsr'e epioion oo tbe 
quwtian, and the latter copdenns the project, evldeetly 
exprea^oo to Do Cooto’s own epinien. Ee thought they night euooeed 
kfl taking Bitsm. bat could not bold \t against the great oilitar; power 
ilia Turks would be able to brlog agadnst it, aad that it would be better 
to concentrate on stren^tbentog Suimvs end keeping ie well supplied so 
that it would be able to resent aU attaoks. Tliis was good edvica, for the 
Portuguese cosld only dispose of s aoalJ land force qulta iaeapabls of 
resisting the powerful arnaaents of tbe Turks; their strseigtbwss on 
the sea and sot ou land. Such couociU appear to here prevailed, for 
tbe expedition wae never uodertaban. 

XWepo do Sofiado finuico, Liiboo, Acad. Real das Sdaseiaa par 
Diogo do Couto, 1790. 
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rapidly deteriocaW SuUim&n’s deadi. And though still 

outvardly strong;, was eatea np by corruption. The attack 
00 the Portugoese seems to bave been the vork of one man, 
‘All Beg, who was sent oat by the Albanian Wall of Yemen. 
It Is donbtful whether it was ordered or inspired from Con¬ 
stantinople, and it does not seem to hare been mentioned by 
any Turldidi historiana. All oar informa^on is denred from 
Portuguese soorcea.' ‘All Beg’s first exploit was a raid against 
Uaskat In 1060. The town was at that time unfortified, for 
the celebrated fort which still exists was not begun till six; 
years latex, and it fell an easy prey to the raider, as it bad to 
Pin Bey in 1553. ^ough this raid led to no permanent result, 
it gave 'All Beg a great repntatum, and in I5$i the WaU sent 
out of the straits to go down the coast of Beat Africa 
and obtain timber for the Red Sea fleet at Malindi. He was 
furnished with two galleys, bnt one of them was unseaworthy, 
and had to return at once, fie proceeded with the other, 
and as he went he got together a number of coasting craft 
manned by the local Arabs. He proclumed that a great fleet 
waa following him to expel the Portuguese from the whole 
coast, and this Uufi, taken together with the manifest 
weakness of the Portugneae, gained him much support among 
the coast Arabs. Mogadozo, Brava, the Lamu Islands, and 
Mombasa declared in his favour, and Ualindl, where there was 
a Portuguese captain in cha^, alone held out. Meanwhile, 
a badly o^azuxed Portognese fleet had entered the Red Sea, 
but effected nothing, as it was not even able to capture 'All 
Beg’s galley on its letom joom^with its prise, a Portuguese 
ship, which had been Arabs who bad declared in 

favour of the Turks ermtinned to defy the Portuguese, and 
in 1589 the Wall sent emt *Ali Beg a second time with a better 
equipped expedhson, cemaisting of four galleys and the ship 
captured in the first attempt. Hail the Turkish ruleia now 
been in a position to asnd oat a strong fleet they might possibly 

' Tbe only full aceoiiat ia that 0 w by De Ceate. L>«cadAs, «i. J7d6, 
D«& Z, bk. Tii, «U. 7, 9; De& XI, S-lfL 
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hftTS overttrcrwH ihe Portuguese naval power. This was 
the year following the defeat of the great Armada, in which 
the greater part of the Portuguese fleet had perished, and the 
English seamen vreie now on the watch for all Spaniah and 
Portuguese vessels coming from the East, as Linschoteo. has 
vividly described. He himself, travelluig from India in a 
Portuguese ship this same year, 1589, vas b^d up b the 
Azores, and had to spend three years there before he could 
reach Lisboo. But Turkey was not ready, and the opportunity 
passed. ‘AU Beg wea received with enthusiasm by all the 
Arabs who had declared for Turkey, but, as before, hUlindi 
defied him. ‘All Beg grounded on a sandbank and was 
bombarded by the Portuguese. He got away to Mombaaa, 
inteuding to fortify himself there. 

The local commaodant, on bearing of his approach, had 
dispatched s swift sailing vessel to the Viceroy at Gos, with 
the news. The latter was a man of energy, and at once sent 
off bis brother Thomi de Sonja Coutinho with all the ships 
he conld muster. The fiest arrived on the coast of Brava, and 
Mowing it to the south by the Laznu Archipelago received 
news that the Turlcs were at Halindl. He found on arrivii^ 
there that they had gone to Mombasa. The fieet arrived at 
the entry of the port on March 5, 15S9. The fight which 
followed ended in the deistniction of the Turkish fleet and the 
capture of the fort which they had occupied. Many Turks 
who took refuge on the mainland were killed and devoured 
by a cannibal Bantu tribe, known to the Portuguese as the 
Zimbas, who had for some years been spreading desolation 
along the African coast from the Zambesi northwards. l%is 
completed the Turkish discomfiture. ‘All Beg himself 
surrendered. He was taken to Lisbon, and is said to have 
become a Christian. Possibly like many other Turkish sailors 
he was of Enmpean origin. 

Thus the last attempt of the Turks to assert thrir authority 
in the Indian Ocean ended in failure, as the others had done. 
Coutinho'a brilliant exploit left the Portuguese for the rime in 
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comia&Dd of ^ose seas. TLey had won the victory ioi Europe; 
the sea-route was established, and all serious opposition was 
disposed of. Yet though they had laboured others were to 
enter into their labours. The accession of a Spanish king to 
the throne of Portugal had entangled Portugal in the schemea 
and the wars of Spain. England and Holland perforce became 
her enemies, and when after the ‘'sixty years’ captivity” 
she recovered her liberty, only the shadow of her Eastern 
Empire remained to her. The Dutch had taken the greatest 
part of it, and ^e trade of India proper was passing into the 
hands of other nations. It is not my object here to follow the 
history oi the decline of the Portuguese power, but 1 hope that 
sufficient has been told to make clear the nature of the task 
Portugal undertook. It was a single-handed struggle of a small 
nation against the greatest military power then existing, one 
which threatened to dominate both Europe and Asia. 
Portugal was victorious, but exhausted, and the nations of 
Europe should not now be unmindful of the great part sha 
played. 



The Honan Relics s a New Investigator 
and some Results 
Bt L. C. HOPKINS 

is a genuine pleasuve to report the accession of 
another Chinese ciitic and inveetigaCor of tl^e Shang 
dynasty writing, in tlie pe«on of Mr. Wang Kao-wei 
£ B Burning Chou ^ in the Central 

Chinese Province of Cliebhiang. 

I pi'opose to Jay before the readers of the Jouina) one 
or two of the mol's interesting teauUa of hiadoGiylierments, 
together witli a few notes of my own upon tiiese. 

The particular collsotioa of inscribed boue fragments 
wliich forms tbs subject of Mr. Wang’s rebeavcJies is to be 
found at Shanghai in the Chieu Slicu T'ang building 
SI B admirable generosity of Mr. and 

Mn. HardooQ of that treaty port, facsiuiiie reproductions 
of tils collection have appeared in Kos. 13-15 of the 
/ S/iii Pign magazine, 'whioli render the material 

available for Study in any part of the world. I very 
gladly take the present opportunity of e:£pre8siDg tbe 
wannest appi'eciatlon of tlie gi^eat boon caiferi'ed on Far 
Eastern I'eseai'ch by tbe financial assistance volunteered 
by Mr. and Mrs. Hardoon tovr&rde the publication of tlieee 
difficult but invaluable bistoiical documents. 

Mr. Wang KuO'Wei is a coadjutcr—and a notable 
one-^f tbe now well-known autiquarion Mv. to Cbte*yfi, 
and his present enterprlee comprises tl^e transcription into 
modem Ounsse^-so far as this is yet poeslble^of all the 
inscriptions in the above collection, and a comnieut 
accompanying them iu the form of aunotatioos, historical 
aud epigraphic. It is from this commentary I have 
drawn in the present article 
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First of ftlJ I would call attoniion to a discovery that 
would have greatly pleased'tlie lata Edouard Cbavaoiies 
had be lived to read it and to weigh the arguments by 
which Mr. Wang supports it. This discovery is briefly as 
follows. SsQ*ma Cblen has enumerated the names of 
thirteen aocestoi’s of the line that pi^oduced the culminating 
personality of T’ang the Victorious^tlie founder of the 
Shong Dynasty. Wang Kuo*wei believes Ijimself to have 
ideotifled from the inscriptions on tl)e Honan relics no 
fewer than eight of these personagea The earliest is 
T’u, i, representing the Hsiang T'u ^ i of th^ Hutorical 
Mrmcnrs ; next comes t)ie great-great-grandson of the 
latter, styled in the ifemotrs Ch@n bnt identified by 
Wang, npOD grounds that must be left undiscussed here, 
as the Wong Hai £ ^ frequently noted on the Bones; 
then Wei, otherwise called Shang-chia and then 

a complete sequence of the five predecessors of Ch’^ug 
T'ang, T’ang the Victorious, always designated 0 )i these 
relics as Ta I, ^ and not T'ien I, ^ as in the 
Historical Memoirs. 

Incidentally, the elucidations of the Chinese scholar 
upon these points constitute a gratifying confirmation of 
my own conjecture published In tlte Journal for January, 
1017, pp. that the combinations, each consisting of 
a symbol closely resembling the half of a square bracket [ ] 
enveloping, respectively, the characters Ting, I, and Fing, 

. . . ave really the Pao Ting, Fao 1, and Pao Ping of the 
Sutoricai Memoirs". More than two years later Wang’s 
aiiniJar identification appeared on p. 3 of No. 16 of the 
antiquarian journal I Shu Ts'ung Pion, dated the 2nd 
month of the 8lh year of tlie Republic, viz. March, 1918, 
but it seems most iinpi'obable that Mr. Wang should have 
had any knowledge of my article. We had accordingly 
readied the same conclusion independently. 

By what may not unfairly be called a flash of genius, 
working through the singulai’ly powerful Chinese memory, 
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W&ng hM successfully vecoostructed in ood piece two 
bone fragments which do not even belong to the eaine 
coliectioD. One of these is shown as the lOt)) example 
on p. 1 of the illuatrated catalogue of the above* 
Tuentioned Chlen Sbou T’aog cabinet, edited by himself 
the other id the litli on p. 8 of Lo ChdD*yU's TinS^ 
Shtb Ch'i, UfAb Pisn.® Wang polote out that the style of 
the writing and tlte size of the charaetera on iljese two 
fregnients are identical, and that the tw'o edges of the 
fracture Ht each other exactly. 

When thus adjusted the two pieces reveal a continuous 
tert, which may possibly have origin ally included one or 
two more names below. I give in the modern form 
Wang's reading of tins important inscription, and in 
f^g. 1 of the Plate a facsimile copy of the reconstituted 
original—^ + 

T.ciTrriETff =. "k J + :^c?+ 

fol lo ws bioken edge of bone). Before add Ing a tranalstion, 
I may explain that the 8rd and 5tli characters are held, no 
doubt correctly, by Lo Chln>yU to be the names of special 
saciidces; probably, therefore, the 4th is so too. The 
numerals "ten" and "three” must Indicate victims or 
things offered in worship, " On the day i wei to offer at 
tlic c/iin and hti and p’iii sacrifices, to [Sbang] Oliia ten, 
to Pao I three, to Pao Ping three, to Pao Ting three, to 
Shlh JOn thiee, to Shlh Kuei three, to Ta Ting te)i, to 
Ta Chia ten." 

Several points in this legend at once demand notice. 
Proviaionally occeptlug Wang Kuo-wei’a e<|aation of the 
6th character as ^ chut, and that it stands for the full 
form elsewhere Jl ^ Shang-chia, who was ofchsiwiw 
named Wei fS, we find that as Wang (and myself 

‘ S«« t)ie I Siu Tf’uuff pin ^ ^ IQ. No. 13, p. 1, v«rao, 
Uft'linnd lower corser. 

* See ibid., No. 1, p. 8, verse, left*band epiier coro«r. 
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previously) points out, t)ie three names I, Ping, and Ting 
(^, ftnd each witiiin a lialf square bracket, are 

the Pao I, Pao Ping, and Pao Ting o£ the Historical 
Morndrs, while, ae Lo Cl»ln-yu had already discovered, 
our Shih J6n and SInh Kuei are the Ohu Sha and Chu* 
Kuei of the same work. Bat "Wang rightly draws 
attention to the sliglit disoxepancy in tlie order of the 
three Paos between tliis iosci’iption and tlie Mcmcirs. In 
the latter the succession is Ting, I, Plug, Here it is 
I, Ping, Ting. As between this very ancient original 
document and the jlfsmoire we cannot donbt that it is to 
the former we should give our trust. 

A further noticeable feature in tins Hst of wliat Wang 
calls the six kung or '‘ducal predoceasoi's^ 

of the Sliang djoestj, is, that as now restored tliey 
correspond precisely to the order of the " Ten Steins " or 
“Ten Days", as Wang names them, save that four, the 5th, 
3th, 7th, and 8lh, are missing, Thus ShangCbiaheads the 
series, followed in due oidei' by I, Ping, and Ting, and 
tlie 9th and lOth end, as tliey should do, in Jdn and Kuei. 
Hence, concludes W’aog, the hitbeHo supposed rule of the 
Sbang tliat deceased ancestors were known by the name 
of the day on which they were bom, was probably 
a custom only instituted after the date of T’ang t]>e 
Victorious, and was due to the fact that by liis time the 
days of the births and deaths of his ancestral predecessors 
were already out of memory, and hence recourse was had 
to the sequence of the Ten Days to pm vide them with 
retrospective names, otherwise such a coincidence as the 
facts now show would be impossible, ft fU Ifl + B i 
^ ia |g ^ IfZ fS !lD ^ 

This is certainly a cogent argument, but though tlie 
point is passed over by Wang it implies that a lacuna of 
four successors, cori’esponding to Wu, Chi, K@ng,and Hsin 
of the “ Ten Days ", occurs in the recoid, both in these 
relics and in tlie Historical Hemoirs. Otherwise the Shih 
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J4n uid SUUi ICuei(&Ii» Cliu J&n and Chu Kuei) should 
bavo beeo styled Ohu Wu and Cliu Ohi. Wtn tliei'O then 
four ducal ancestors not in tlis direct chain of descent by 
generations, and consequently not qualified to bs in eluded 
in the family sacrifices? 

And this brings us to another cunons point, which 
Wang Koo•^^ei does not pass over, In the list of Sbang; 
rulers above gi^’eQ in original and tianslation tliere is one 
omission wlndi is most unlocked for, that of Ta I ^ ^, 
as T’ang the Victorious is always styled on the Monai) 
relics, and less striking, tlie two sovereigns, Wai Ping 
Ping on the Bones) and Cliung JSn 

s,lso abserit Why are these three sovereigns, 
and particularly why is T'ang, not found ? Wong essays 
to explain, and fox* the two less renowned rulers, I think, 
with success, But the matter is leas clear, it seems to me, 
03 regai'ds T'ang, 

W’e know from SsH'toa Cli’ien that Wai Ping and 
Chung JSn were both younger broUxers of Tai Ting, tlie 
soa and heir of T'ang, though TW Ting Is declared to 
have died before ascending the throne. 

But it is of importance to bear in mind that these 
inscriptions are not foil 1 ‘ccords of the royal succsssion of 
the Shang dynasty, but tlie enumeration of those links in 
tbe catenary line of geneiations in family descertt to whom 
ceilaiii ancestral wxrshfp and eacrifice must be dnly 
ottered. Hence it follows iliat t!)e ruention of Ta Ting 
does not prove tl^at he actually ixigned, nor convereely 
does the omission of the names ot Wai Ping and Chung 
Jdn disprove their claim to have been dynostie sovereigns. 
What the present recovered list of names does show is 
who were and who M'ero tict recognised os entitled (o 
share in certain celebrations of the ruling family’saooestral 
womhip, 

Wang Kuo'Wei'a explanation ia, in his own words, os 
follows: 

JSIS. jasuaby l9il. 8 
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« i S iS IS ^ ± ^ e tii #: that ia. 

“The reison w)iy after Ta. Ting, Ww Ping, aud Chung 
Jia ore not enumerated, ia tliat tliey were not iater 
generations in the Hne whence the Yin dynasty Sons of 
Heaven had sprung." 

''Not later generations," tli&t Is tlie point. Being 
bi’Othera of Ta Ting they were o! iht same generation oa 
be, and consequently not entitled to the same sacrificea. 

Buttiie omisaion of Ta 1, that is Ch'eng T’ang, seems 
much harder to account for, not* do I find Wang Kuo*wei'fi 
ezpIauatioD easy to accept, or, indeed, to follow. He says, 
“ The reason why Ta 1 is not enumerated is that he being 
tlie Founder of tlte Dynasty, hia ducal and princely 
predeoeasors Wei'S perhaps all joined in sacrifice with t])e 
Founder," 

dc S Perhaps ao, but how does that explain the 

omission ol the Founder’s name ? 

However, despite these dubieties of detail, the net result 
of Wong Huo-wei'a brilliant perspicacity is that Sstl-ma 
Ch'ien's SiHoricai Memcirs have been suddealy confirmed 
iu particulars where confirmatioo would have been prima 
facie regarded as almost infinitely uulikely. And here 
I must leave Wang’s comments on this curious discovery. 

Between that fragment of recovered histoi'y and the 
paleographic riddle which the same scholarly critic has 
solved, os we are now about to see, there exists a link in 
the cliarocter ^ c^tia. It forms the liaison between the 
two discussions, the one histoiical, the otlier dempherative. 

A formula that we meet with some frequency upon tbe 
Honan relics is represented in facsimile in Fig. 2 of the 
Plate, and appears to correspond in modem Chinese 
writing to the following text 

tsiL i t'ien cAiA yil tc yii «. Sometimes either ^ i or 
-f* yil in omitted, sometiinss both, 
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T}ii» I’uDddring of tins would he. woixl foi' word, 
"From ond £«Id a9>r»'-ae to man^ I'eavings oloUiiu".'* 
Obviously this is iioiisauHO, txnd tho inquiter hna & ciioie^* 
betwcoQ treating "one H«)d *' and "many reavings" oh 
place-QOincs on us i>erso2tHi nainr^. Lo Clidn^yil liad 
accord iogly iuseiUd T<> many reai logs”) in hia bet 
of tbo latter. He &leo liod deteriuiiicd, no doubt cori^ectly» 
that ^ i, usually meaning clothing, is one of tho inany 
desiguatioixa o! special sacrinoue(ancl 1 ventui’o tosurnilee 
that it here cuvrcspoiula to ilie modelu V, posterity), 
but there uiaiters stopped for yeais, except that Jjo Imd 
I'eikclied tho rfirvh*'i' conclusion that the supi>osed f'>n> fp| 
was in veality some other but unknown charactor. 

For my Melt I had aulvanccd some timid Hteps ix'yond 
This, but only ill conjvftuic. I find & MR. mite under tiie 
character ^ ' 7 -jVt, * Oan the unknown Q he this? If so, 
S * _t ^ the Sliang nncestor," This was ivritten long 
before I had «*en Wang's notes on the subject, but apvjvate 
sunniee is one thing and a published dwiaion is another. 
Wang's identification will be found ou p. 3 nf Ko. IQ of 
the / She Tan/rtf/ i^ien. The passage coiimujiipgs 0 ^ 
J" ^ that is, “Q is Sliang'Chia” Proceeding to 
extract from Ww Jai. Sg division of the Kuu Til, 

a couple of seutcucea to the efiect that " Sh&ng-chia Wei 
8UCC<'MrtfulIy followed the lead of Hsieh [thooriginal ancestor 
of the SIiAiig family], nml the men of Shang rendered 
him Uiu sftcnlicr of ixHiuital Wei’s style wan soineiiDies 
written Q], adds Wmig, whu then iioiiite out the distincLiou 
l>etwecri this Inst cliaiouloi' wlieii correctly writteu and 
the character m I’/'j/, iu tim pbriise |E eftuU) to 

hunt [S is also the urdinaiy word for fields]. In 
the honaontfil and vertical Ktrokrs Imlh unite wifh tbu 

• ± f a tf! fUtf S € ra A ^ iS* A nolo «• It* 

pooisilio ^ ^ 2 ^ ^ Sicnl»v« in 

cf ^^oo<hi(»«. 
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perimeter, wlrti'eoe in tiie closely similar clmvacior used 
forapersoual naine [yiz. i\\n old form of ^ rhiu] these 
strokeiS art, as a rule, not contimicd to the bounding lines, 
a clear distinction l>otwee)i the two eigua being thus 
alToi'ded, tliougli W&ng covreotly enough adds that fre- 
quently this distinction is not obsowed. The cross thus 
enclosed is, lie says, the ancient choiucter ^ found 
equally ou the Jlones and on flioimea. Next he mldncoK 
tlie Skuo Wen’n l^a^r Seal fonti, sue Fig. 3, and comparer 
it with oue occurriug on an inscribed tally of Ts'in dynasty 
date, see Fig. 4, where tho cioss is still visible, and is, )iu 
coDsidere, I ike wise the early sign ? chia, the enrvi ng caps 
in both being, in his words, D iS HI "erronconH 
alterations of p toei/' 

Waug now proceeds to another poiui “In the oracular 
seutonesM,” he writes, “ oilier examples of ^ c)ivt arc 
always written In tlie Ep chia oi Shang*chia alone wu 
find the fom 0 . A ml the noine» Pao I, Pao Ping, and 
Pao Ting are wiitten " as in Figs, 6 , 6 , and 7. “Tho Ep 
[vi 2 . -h] within the U is analogous with the ^ i, 
^ and 'I' thiy within the square bracket Put 

ivky they are composed with 0 and tlie square bi«ekot 
wo cannot tell. WitJi regard to ths ionn Q having 
the additional above, tJiis is the same as the 
ancient shape of X sAunp above. In the oracular 
sentences the gronp/’ illustiuted in Fig. 3, “aometimus 
occurs, and this is contracted to Q In tlie same way as the 
characters ^ ti and ft* shik, etc., which wore composed 
with [the ancient scriptions of] Jl shang, have tho latter 
sometimes in the form 3 , sometimes in —And 
Waug concludes, after some further observations upon 
|be stages of liis investigation, “that they constitute an 
iron proof (os he phrases it) that O and Q ore ^ 
shani^ chiu." 

' Theie aio two or three minor points In tho foregoing ou 
which I differ from this ingenious scholar, especially liis 
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appELi’eut view that ilie efagle cliftr^ctci' 0 is als« to be 
read sliattg cAiu» wUereiia surely It can only l;e Fp ckia. 
simply. But hie luaiu thesis seems indisputable. 

So tlien we must revise out rendering once inoj'c, and tre 
shall now road,*'Fi'om Sliang-cliia down to Many Kcaringe 
saoriiico will be offei’ed/' 

But this still leaves tbe obscurity of the words tcyii, 
" Many Koaringe," to be deai’ed up. Who was be, or who 
were they ? 

It is here tliat Wang Kuo-wcl comes to our rescue with 
a really brilliant flash of iutuHlon. Tlte arguments by 
which he deiuonstiatea the truth of Ills discovery must be 
laid befoie the reader in full, but it will be convenient, 
before doing eo, to sUte at oiiec the net lusult. Tit is 
result Is that the two charactci‘3 wliich I have tiuuelIterated 
to yO, are, in those texts, actually ^ io and mean 
"(bis) many successors’', So that we have, as our final 
lenderingof the original sentence, this : " From Shang-ebia 
doiTQ to his many auecessors, sacrifice w*ill be ofTered.” 
This, of coarse, gives a completely iuUlligible and 
satisfactory explanation, H tlie reading as ^ hmi can be 
vindicated. It wKl be well, tlierefoie, to follow the course 
of Wang Suo-w&'s own deinoustratlon, wlilch will be 
found on pp. S-9 of No. IG of the I Skti 
Tiiis le occomoned by ^ slmrt text in the collection he was 
engaged in decipliering and annotating, which, except for 
tiute words, r\ee<l not concern us now. A copy of these, 
made from the photogiaphie rtproduction ou p. 8 of No. 13 
of tho same Chinese Review, is shown in Rg. 0 of the 
Plate, and is deciphered by Wang as © 2(' 

Tjie decipherer opeii.s with the statemeut tliat ^ 

^ that is, " hou Is interchangeable with ^ hoiu" 
There Is nothing new in that, and it need not detain us, 
nor need we linger over tlie passage iinumdlately ensuing 
os to the identity of this sovereign, Hou Tsu I, iu the 
dynastic list. 
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But wb&t follows is Arresting. "I find/' says the 
writer, th&t iu the oreculer sentences the valiants of the 
character ^ hoxb are numerous. Sometimes it appeal's as 
Fig. 10, sometimes os Fig. 11, sometimes as Fig. 12 or 
Fig. 18, sometimes as Fig, 14. sometimes as Fig. 16." To 
which let me add from my own collection a still mol's 
atriking inetance for his argument, seen in Fig. 16. 

'*A11 these characters," he continues, "are composed of 
^ nil. woman, and tlie figure of a child, •? tait. 
inverted, being ih^ Shuo Wen's character ^ or %t'v. [so, 
according to Chinese authority, but not found as an 
independent character]; sometimes with 4$ mu. mother, 
replacing nil. They depict childbivtli ^ S ^ i > 
The groups o! two or of three dots depict the amniotic 
fiuid at the moment of birth. 

Sometimes the character ie formed with analogous In 
function with mu, mother, and nii, woman." 

Strictly this Jast figure is a slightly altered ecription of 
A jin, man, and has usually survived in tbe li or modern 
script as P shih, corpse. 

" Aecoidingjy," adds Wang, “speahing as regaids the 
form of the character, tins is tbe SKttc Ifen’s ‘ occasional 
valiant’ fgg f| knoi'i) g£ of the character ^ ^fl,to rear, 
produce, the former beiug composed with ^ met, vis. 

tnu [for these are mere variants] and tbe inverted 
ancient shape of ^ isH, son, and corresponding exactly to 
these [Bone] forma. Accordingly the act of childbirth is 
the original significance of this c))aiacter." (Tbe signi¬ 
ficance of the character, let us note in passing, not the 
meaning of tlie word.) 

So far so good. Tbe analysis of the character shows 
the outline of tbe mother, and below her tbe infant at 
delivery appearing in the natural or normal bead 
presentation, wliile tlie dots represented above, at the 
aide of or below it, symbolise tbe amaiotic fluid. And 
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liere 1 may perlmpa suggest a truer view of the element 
usually believed after tbe Shuo Wtn to represent tlie 
choracUr ^ inverted, and eshibitmg the iiair of the 
Dew-bom babe. But tho hair at that time is act so 
inarked a feature tltatii is likely to have been specially 
indicated, and Figs. 14 and 16 seem rather to point to the 
omoiotic liquid os the real origia of the three strokes at 
the foot of Jd, 

And now returning tO the main sutgeot, oil the fore¬ 
going refers to a variant of the character the spoken 
word corresponding to 'wluch ia yiL, not hou. Eow, 
then, does ‘Wong Kuo-wei account for this discrepancy f 
FurtUeruioi'e,” he proceeds, and vre are reaching the vital 
links of his argument, ''the figures," Koe. 17, 18, and 19, 
'‘oil depict an inverted child behind a person/' ^ ^ iDf 
^ A He uscs^he odd words tsaijin and 

not tsai " beneath a pereou," because bis argument 

requires the word "hebind’', and continues: “Hence, by 
extension of meaning, was developed the sense of tlie 
word 'after, later, posterior', in tlie phrase ^ ^ hsien/iov, 
earlier and later, before and otter, anterior and posterior. 
And by a further esteoaiou was evolved the sense of 
' successor', or' Friuee who continues the body', ^ fl S ^ • 
The j3/iw Fen's entry under g /lou is, 'A prince who 
continues the body. Depicts a human' figure. [The 
wise prince, ^ /<oia] distributee his ooiomanda and thus 
informs the Four Quarters [a quotation from the / 

Hence the element i [su] is composed with ~ i, one, 
and p k’ou, mouth.'" The meaning of this seateuce of 
tlie S/iu^ ir(»»'s text os it now staads, being obscure and 
inoonsistept, I have mode shift with the English rendering 
as well aa I could. Tuan Yii-ts'm says the text has been 
garbled and added to. 

Wang Huo-wei now resumes Ins own esplasetory 
coioraenU. “Thus, the character ^ ong^Dally 

depicting the buman figure, the element should be on 
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©rroneons alteration of f [vis, P aJiifi, a modification of 
the character A man], v/hi\e ^ p ave also an 
erroneous alteration of the figure of an iuveiied child 
[ra.of 

This reconatruction of Js hoii from Fig. 19 ia very 
Attractive, and to me convincing, all tho more so m no 
other example of the ehavoctev of older date than the IIuu 
dynasty aan l^e broitght forn’ard in competition. 

The argument now proceeds. "The constructive signi- 
iicanee of the character Jg ho^i having originally followed 
that of H yit, to rear, pi^oduee, in tlie course of develop* 
ment the later form of the sign for clnldbirtli wus 
apecialbed in the two shapes H and ^ yii. while the 
character for the word hcni, Fiuice Successor of the 
Blood, was specialised in the shape whereupon two 
characters had been created,^ and by a furtliev eri^oneous 
change blie latter form becaiuo ^ hou, while for the 
syllable hou, in the expression ^ ^ heie^i Aou, before 
and after, a further and separate typo was used [vix. one 
constructed of quite otljci* graphic elements]. The 5hno 
Wen theii enteied these forms under three di He vent 
radicals [vis. under its 335Lit. and 34tli], but the 

fact is that the tlirce character’s H, and were 
originally one character, ^ 

^ [I have translated tins literally, rendering ^ tsii 
by “character " in both instances. But in that form it is 
not true, nor is it what Wang really wishes to say. If 
we rendered ^ by “word" in each me, the statement 
weald be t^*ue, but would uot adequately convey wh&t the 
writer did wish to say. Tills Is clearly that three now 
different cliavactei'S, two of which are dei’ived from the 
same original graphic type, while one, is not, all 
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vcpresdQt tb$ oiigfinal vord hou, m«^Qh)g '‘after, 
later, successor Tlie traualatioD given above is tlierefore 
faithful to the words and false to tlie intention of tbe 
wdter. But such a result is inevitable if Chinese scholais 
will not learn to distinguish between things so vitally 
unlike as written chaiaotei's aud spoken wovda] 

We need not 1101*0 follow Waug in the succeeding 
pan^raphs, in which he seeks to identify tlie ^ 

Hou Tsu I, or “lAter ancestor I", with the Sbaug 
sovereign R ^ Wu I. Bnt afterwards lie I'esumes, “In 
the oracular eeutencea the chaiactei* ^ [viz. that shown 
ill Figs. ID to 15 of the Plato] is also used for the word 
flou, Prince Sucosssor of the Blood. There fiequently 
occurs the soutsnee 6 Jl ^ ^ ^ ^ !u> ‘Pi'ora Shang- 
cilia clown to his many successors' And, again, “y ^ ^ 
^ Jl ‘Ort the day iiiv/ cfi'ou appi'oaohed with 
offerings the Five Sovereigns (or Princely SucceBaoie)'” 
[see Yin Hhu Shib Ch'i ICao ShiJb, vol. i, p. SO]. T9ang 
then corroborates these uses of Js h(yii from tbe Book of 
Hiitwy and the Odes, and conclades Ins argument by the 
statement, "Thus the men of Shang designated their 
forebears as ^ A«4. Hence the expression $ ^ to ho\b 
is aim liar to the expressions ^ ^ to t»&, the numerous 
obiMrsn, $ i ^0 shiU, the numerous ofBcevs, and % fs to 
ftrvj, the numerous i^egions, that occur in the Booh of 
History. And the expi'easion 5 g xiAt hou, tlie Pii e 
Princes, resembles tlie pa.ssage in the Odes, H © S ?C> 
san i$(U t'Un, 'The Three Piiuces were in Heaven,' 
aud that in the Book of History, ^ )a ^ 
cKixig JixiiMg, ' When the Three Princes bad accomplished 
their work.' These passages are now adduced as 
equivalents iu tbeic significance, through their connexion 
with the /tott of tbs phrase luwi hart ^ earlier and 
later, predecessors and successors." 
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la the foregoiog iDMberly little eesay (ao it seen^s to 
me), there are tvo pointa paaeed over in a regrettable 
silence by the Chinese scholar. One is that he ignores 
the fact that at some period there must have been a 
transfer of the cbaxacter 8 from the word kou to the 
word yu, to rear, to which it was already attached at any 
rate at the date of the iSKuo Wen. The second b his 
silence on another fact recorded in Canghsi’s Dictionary, 
namely, that the cbaracteis for tbb syllable to rear, 
hare also an excep^onal aomid cAou f|, U^eiber with the 
special sense of fit yin, deseendanU, eucccesors. Wliat 
beaiing has tbb exceptional sound and sense of W on the 
group of facta discussed above t The sense accords with 
that of ^ or 8 but the soand b irreconcilable 
with the sound of either fion or yft, and* coaid not have 
had a common pbouetic parentage with either. Yet there 
would seem to be some unexplained relation. 

But apart from these matters of detail, Wang Euo-wei's 
researches hare been meat fruitful. Let me summarize 
what he has brought to light on topic alone. 

In the first place be has deciphered and made fully 
intelligible a hitherto inscrntable text frequently recurring. 

2. In doing so, he has determined a new rariant of the 
character shang, identical in its abraded shape with 
— i, ona 

3. He has also identified a sign sometimes not to be 
distinguished from, and always suggesting, the character 
^ t’ien, fields, and to hun^ with the well-known character 
9 chia, as to which I shall hare something to say later. 

4. He has dbeorared that a agn which, according to 
the Shuo WtTVy is a rariant of W yv, to rear, was in 
Shang times the written form of the word Jwv, after, 
later, euccessors; and 

5. He has disclosed the true pictographic origin of 
the character ^ hett, and shown the stages by which 
the present misleading graphic wreck was reached. 
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To 6. fdUoV'ploughmftn in the stiif end atubbom cl&y o! 
Chinese paleography these successes perhaps appear more 
sigDsl than they nay to other people, hat ia any case 
they well deserve to be nside known to Occidental 
atudeata. 

There are a few sapplemeotavy observations that 
I should like, in conclusion, to put on record io con¬ 
nexion witii these decipherments of Mr. ‘Wang Eao-wei. 

The latter, in his equation of the apparent ED 
character with what is now written ^ chia, has offered 
no suggestion as to its constructive significance. I propose 
to do so now. 

I believe t!ie designer of the earliest character for the 
woid cAift drew a crude outline of a hide cuirass, which, 
as Laufer has described at length in his Chinese OUiy 
Pi^ires. p. 174 et seq., “was a cuirass made in imitation 
o£ a coat." There exists a variant of the character, 
seemingly unkoown to either Lo Ch4n*yU or Wang 
Kuo-wei, sevci’al examples of which occur in my 
collection, one, H. 227, figured in the Plats, Fig. 20, 
beiug Shang-chia. This may perlmps be regarded as 
a transition fovzn between the cross • In • a • rectangle 
variants and the figure—earlier in type, if not iu time— 
abont to be described, the original of which appears on 
a bronze styled tlie Ch'U I with an Inscription 

reproduced In facsimile in the CAili* iTit Lu Cliin Wi*i. 
vol. vii, p. 16. Tiie character stands second in Fig. 21 
of the Plate. Tliis passage 'Wu Shih^fSa, the author 
of tlie above work, transciibed as ® g ^ ^ 

[$ia] kwi mien kan ko, *'(I) bestow on you the robe 
and cap of ceremony and the shield aud halberd.” But 
a later and very sound eiitic, Sun Igang ^ Si, io 
his Kn Chou Shik Z ig IS, pt. p 17, has 
proposed an admirable emendaliou, much approved by 
some subsequent scholars, by reodiug ^ S chia eJiou, 
“cuirass and helmet,” in place of “robe and cap of 
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ceremony", a cliange wUiclr conforms belter fco tbs fonn 
of tlie chavacUi’s arid the spirit of the text. Sun analyses 
Die second charactsi* as from ^ i, dotliing, and tlm 
contained T-shaped elemimt which be considers to be 
? chia contracted. If that be so, tlie sign would 
correspond to tlie modern cliamcter fEp, road both chUu 
ond luia. a jacket, rather than to alone. Tlie relation- 
ship of fonn between this example ftom the Ch'U I Biouse 
and the cross-in a-rectaogle ecu) pound of the Bones is not 
altogether clear. Can it be tliat whereas the old scription 
of ^ i, clothing, shows the two sleeves, the aiicieut 
coisict or cuirass was uiade like a waistcoat, and being 
sleeveless was represented by a simple diamond-slraped 
or oval outllue ? 

However this may be, It seems tolerably certala that 
the ancient pictograpbic form of ^ chia was modelled 
upon a cuirass or corslet rather thoo upon a dowev-bud, 
as the author of the Shao IFen asserts in the statement 
that the character ehm. Fig. 3, 

“is composed with wood capped with the figure of a 
bud-scale." And etiong contirination c£ the corslet view 
ie fnrnisUed by the character jun^, arms, inilitaiy 
equipnieot. The Lesser Seal of this is Fig. 33, composed 
of the two elements ko. balboid, and ^ chia, cuirass. 
Aa ueithcr of these elements can be used os a phouetic in 
i character pxouounced jwuj. it is obvious that they are 
both px'esent for tlioir ideogiaphic value, and in that 
capacity they seiwe very appropriately, whereas the 
combination of halherd and fiowr-hud is meaningless. 

Here xve must stop, but it is to be hoped that we 
have not heard the Ust of Wang Kuo-wei's revelations. 
Meantime, more insight to his penetrating eye; more 
power to Ms hermeneutic elbow I 
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List ot' RBfEBBNC'is fok Fta vues ih Platk 
Abl/reviatvynn 

C.K.L.(XV^.^Ohiin Ku Iak Okiti H'Ai Sf IS ^ 

K. ^ Hopkins Collection. 

r.S.T.P.«s r Skn Tt'wtxif IS IS* 

fT.i, fto. 

1. (Ui>i»etrljfimLS.T.r., No-I, 11. Y.H.S.K.. Ii, «- 

p,8: OoB'orliRjfjT.S.T.P., 12. H, 2!*,. 

No. IH, p. 1. 1«. ii, 2S, 

2. y.H.SX. lU. 2B. 14. jj, 24, 

9. LcRSor Hotsl 1^. Ron IMsu 

4, Am cited l>y Wimir K\io«wti. p. 20. 

I.S.T.P,, No-16, p. 6. 16. H-, C.'SO. 

n. tS-T.?., No. W, p. 1. IT. I 

0. No. 2. p. 8. 18.1 Parte of tJis aI>ovc oharactcre. 

7. .. No. 1, p. 8, 19.^ 

K. Y.H.SX, Hou Hon f, 20. H., 22T. 

p. 42. 21. C.KX.C.W., fol. vu, p. 16. 

9 7.B.T.?.. No. IB. ]>. 9. 22. Lesser ^oel. 

10. Y.H.S.IC..»i,26. 
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Bt Tn BjtT. p B onan oi a. H. SAYC£ 

Wis Obopus tbe l^Aia ca CabctbvishI 

mHS QAme of Uie importvit 8«Uu«^ citr vluch occupied 
tbe ate oi the epdeot Ceicbecuib ■ itall uAcertein. 
GermAB ccboUn have ideoti£ed it with tba Oiopu or Suiopus 
of cUMiu&l geography* bnt *• is pointed oat by Oommander 
H<:^arth, who bee dieeqand tbe qoeetiofi very fully in 
OoreAemtiA. pt. i, pp. eqq. (1914)* if Oiopiia is ideatifed 
with the towD pieced by the Peutinger TaUe between Blrejik 
and tbe Sajui, and tbia agaio i$ identified with CaxcboDiBb, 
tbe mileage attached to it will not egree with the actual 
facte. There ie tbe further difficulty that, although one of 
tbe modem namoe ^vea to the bCo ie JerebU, which could 
be derived bocn Oropue, or rather ite later Greek dofonaatiou 
Eiiropoa, tbe more onial and probably older name ia JerablOa* 
which it Hierapoiia. 

Bat there ie yet another difficulty. Amaienia hfercellinus 
{xiv, $) etatci that one of tbe chief ciCiee of Xortbeni Syria 
in the nrigbboarhood of the Buphratee wae Mierapolii, which 
wa» aleo called Kboa He codicee (Taticanus and Fetreiuia) 
read /7i«vrpoti ttfferenNtao, which baa hitherto been wrongly 
emended. But it k evident that the fint a thould be w* ee ia 
CO frequently tbe cue in MSS., « or actaudiag here, ce ebe* 
where, for e(cf). Hence tbe original teirt wiU have been 
Rienfcli cetcre e(cf) Nino, ” tbe older Hierapolii or Ninoa*’ 
The later Hierapolic vae tbe modem Membij, where tbe 
archsolo^cal remaioe are not eatiiei than the Seleucid era, 
and which after tbe fcimdation of ha temj^e Inherited the 
troditiona and name of the more ancient dty. Thib explains 
why Membi} (Mabug, Bambykd) ic un]mown> to tbe Areyrian 
inecnptiuia. 
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deciphercnenC of the so-cMled Hittite bierogl^pliic In¬ 
scriptions (i?bicb ate reallj those of tbeKaskiaos and Ciliciacs) 
has d eared up the origin of the name Nlans. Xana or Nlria was 
the water*goddess (ni signifflag ** water'’ in Hittite); hence 
2Tana, the mother of Att79> is said to have been a water-nymph, 
the daughter of the Elver Sangarios, a name which appears 
in that of the Sajur, Assyrian Sagura, Seogura, south of 
Oarchemiah. IntheOarchemisb texts the name of Nana is fre¬ 
quently replaced by the picture of a horse s head, with or without 
the phonetic complement ana. The belief in a water-hoise 
has spread from the country where the horse was first 
domesticated throughout Western Asia and Surope, and in 
GUI own island has produced the kelpie or water-spirit of 
the Highlands, which assumes a horse’s form. The Greek 
hippocampus or water-hoiae has played a conspicuous part 
in art, and the old belief is still embodied in the name of the 
hippopotamus of Egypt. Carchemish was not only situated 
on the banks of the Euphrates, it also commanded the chief 
ford of the high road from east to west, and it was therefore 
appropriate that it should have been called “ the city of 
Kane”. In the texts a synonym of Kark'amiav/ri$, “a 
Carchemishian," is lfand~iii and “a Ninian.” The 

statement of Ammianus Marcellinus has thus been fully 
verihed. 

And now to return to Oropus. In the geographical Ust 
of Eamses HI at Me^net Habn, the names of Mitanni and 
Carchemish are followed by Uru with the determinative of 
place. Uru is the Assyrian uru “ the city ”, which with the 
Mitannian definite suffix -pi would be wntten UrU'pi. The 
su£r is found in a good many geographical names in that 
part of the world—Tunip, for instance, by the side of Tuua, 
Til-Barsip, by the side of Tulbors, etc. In Uru-pi, accordingly, 
1 see the ohgin of the Greek Ocopua, 

According to Stephanus of Byzantium Oiopus was 

formerly called Tel-missos”. Is Tel-missos intended for 
Carchemish, tel taking the place of katka, which was identified 
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witli fcbe Aram&ic X3"i3 “the citadel’'? In WAT. iii, 
66, 0^. d 3S the name oC Oarchemiah it actually written 
Ka9hi-{ANymas, “the citadel of (the god) Mae,"^ and we 
know from the Old Testament that such etymological puns 
were common in the ancient Semitic world. In this ease it 
would appear that the Karhatnish wu of the Egyptian List 
was interpreted as meaning “ the city o£ C^archemish and 
not that Oarchemish and “the city” were aeparate places. 
On the other hand, according tc ^habnaneser III, Pitxu, the 
PetboT of the Old Testament, called Pdii in the gec^pbical 
list of Thothines III, lay a little to the south of Carchemish, 
between that city and the Sajur, and Pitm may be a hfitazuuan 
or Asiauic word for “city". In Vannlc foiari ugnihes 
“ city", and seems to be the same word as the Fteria of 
Herodotus, usually supposed to be the district of Boghaa 
Keui, though we are told that It was near SinCpI, At all 
events, the word teiro iu one or more of the Asianic languages 
bad that signiiicatdon ; thus we have Teira, Thya-tdra, by 
the aide of Thyia, Adrianu-thlrai, Tdmeno-thyra, Orimeno- 
tblra, Das'teira, by the side of I)aa*Tarkoa and Daa*meiida, 
etc.,* to which must be added the Khata-tiira of theAssyriaQ 
inscriptioua. Some of the coma of Tarsus, again, have the 
mscri^on opn»yo*^pa, which cannot signify “ ^nail-huab 
but must be a Greek form of some such aa 

Aituga-teira. Artug is named in the geographic^ lists of 
the eighteenth and nineteenth Egyptian dynasties. Since 
the ideograph of “ city " has the phonerie complement -ri 
in the cuneiform texts of Boghaz Keui, we may conclude that 
in the Hittlte language spoken there the full word was either 
uiri or foiari} The Greek Rybis*tra always appears as 

' Kio'lil is said to be “the queen of heaven of Carehemish”. Her 
HitCiCe name ww Rbebe or Kbib*. 

* Bjkiuaay, Btthoprlct q/'^Arypw, p. 144. 

* T()e nsrae of the Lycian citj rstara voutd ooC be ccaneeBed U 
StephAQui of ByMintiom is rigiit in saying lhat it was Ibe Lyeiao vord 
for "a chest", Pteria reappears, letter for letter, iu Pateriu, which 
fill inscription of the Vannic kioe Menuas (Sayoe, xxsiU) givss as ths 

JSAS. JAXUAflV 1921. 4 
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Ehubis-iLA, “ tihd laad of KbubU,” a the cuaeiioim mficiiptiorLS 
of Boghaz Eeui and Asjria; m a Hittite bierogljpbio 
inaaiption foacd at AcdaTal (Meassracliinidt, Corpui 
inpyripfionum SeOitioarum, xxxi, C) it is written ^u-6i-w-5-a 
miiu, “ tbo citf of Eabis,” where the compound ideograph 
mw would have been read teui in the language in which 
that word was used. The lengthened form ieirpa would have 
become f«pa (foe r«pya) in Greek, and so the -ira which 
we find in Aaianio gecgraphical names of the later period. 

All this leBpda me to the conclusion that the name Uru-pi 
was emplojed in a double sense. Originally it would have 
denoted the township south of Oarcbemisb, known to us as 
Pethor, but since CarcLemish was par escceUence the city of 
that region the title came to be attached to it, eventoally 
passed to the Greeks under the forms of 0x6pus and Eui6pus. 
The double employment of the name would explain why the 
Peutinger Table (!) does not uame the station between 
Biiejik and the Sajur, and (2) gives a mileage which suite 
the Mte of Pethor but not the site of Carcbemisb. 

Iq the ^h century Europus, which “ popular etymology 
substituted for Oropus, appears as Aghropoe and Aghiipos 
in Syriac documents. Aghripos could easily have yielded 
an Arabic Jerabes or Terbas by sssimilatioD to Jerabltls, 
i.e. HieiapoUs, which must therefore have been the mote 
customary zxame of the p l ac e , and Jerebas would naturally 
pass into Jerabis, the normal plural of a woid Jeibas. 
Dr. Trowbri^e, the head of the American College at Aintab, 
told me many years ^;o that some of his converts who lived 
in the ne^bouxbood of Jerabltls had informed him that 

kooSent Dftme of Pftlu on the norlhoni fasnk of the Guphnlea (the 
modero Murod.eu}, ebout midvej between Meletiyeh eod Ten. It 
U; oeer Gape, the Aea^rlMi Rappu, ShasAne (new KJioseo), which i» 
probably the Ehuwiaa of the AseyrUne, aad Aeasa, ceiled Auseta in 
the inioriptiOBi cf Bogbes Seal. A varieot form of the word teirti 
probably recurs to Qalbi-tacris, one of the oitiea of MellCeQe oonquered 
by theTaaoio king Serdoris H {Sayoe, I). Qalbi'Cetrix muit be the 
Kholme-dara of olaesical geography, Qolbi or Kholcna being tbe deity 
Kbalnis of the Hittite bleroglyphie inecrtptieec. t 
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wae the ''Ax&bic” and T«rabtB the ''Turkish” 
D&me. Maq)^ of the places in tJiat part of the world bear double 
names, as J learned wheo 1 was travelling there; the iir^ 
village 1 pRBBed after leaving Bab, for instance, was called 
Kebdeln hy the Arabs and Baah-£eui hj the Turks, and an 
old cit 7 site near the ford across the Sajm was ioiown as 
Tel MansOr to thd Turks and Tel el-Yaosiil (also pronounced 
YansQr and Yansfib) to the Arabs. 

Bj way of conclusion 1 must add that the Mitanruan •ps 
was also proiMmnced -ua, and could therefore be represented 
in coneiform hj -mi. Ja fast, the non*Semitie absence of 
distinction between m and v in Asajrian is one of several 
examples of Mitannian or Hittite influence that can be 
indicated upon AasTro'Bsbjlonias. Sir W. M. Rarckssy hss 
shown that m, h, and to are interchangeable in the geographical 
names of Asia Kfinor, and in the cuneiform texts the same 
name can be wntten with m, to, b, and p. The character 
has the various values of mi, pi, tot, and Consequently, 
Uru-pi could also appear in script as Uru-mi, Uru'iua, and the 
question, therefore, arises whether the Hittite soldiers, 
TTfL^iTnftfi* and Urmnians ”, mentioned by Tigla^-j^eaer I 
as having occupied Subarti or Northern Syria^not to be 
confounded with the Suprie of the Assyrian period ^'^did 
not come from Carchemish. ’Uima (the modem UrUm), a 
little north of Oarcbemisb, is absady named in the geographical 
last of TLothraes HI (No. 208 and perhaps 313),® while in the 
Hittite hieroglyphic ts?:te the writers describe themselves as 
Saskians. Thus, in the earliest text yet found at Carchemish, 
Yskhanas, who gave bis name to 1he conquered district 
of Yskban, calls himsslf not only “ a Hittite" (YAoWu- 
vlos), but also ”a Kasldaii” {Ki-U~ka-<t~ni‘is), and he 
further takes the titles of a follower of the god Tatkus and of 

the Sun-god of the Kaskian land 

* In ft Do^bfts K«ui text {Ktiftfkri/TfttU nna Bcf/hutkvi, i, 83. lie*. S) 
tJi« Irvsd of Sabnri comes between Aleppo (KliiJbaj end Kissft. 

* MsApero idesitiliM (t >eIUi the Oreek Urmik (jtgftotoe. tilgaatoe 
is |H'ob«b1y fto eobo of the eld otune ol tlie disthet GegeU. 

24647 
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The City of Btosajoianda 

In the pTOCeedin 0 $ of the Societj of Bibbca} Aidieology, 
December, 1915, 1 have tT&neliterated and translated an 
interesting cuneiiortn text discovered in ldlS-14 bj the 
German excavators in the house of the Hittite Resident 
at Tel el'Amarna. The text, which is in the Hittite form of 
cuneiform script, contains a semidegendary account of a 
campaign of Sargon of Accad in the later Cilicia, and was the 
first tablet of a sanea which seems to have been devoted to 
the earlier history of Asia Minor. The chief objective of 
Sargon’a campaign was ^ aty of Buraakhanda, which was 
situated on a mountain, and from which he brought back 
to Babylonia two species of fig'tree, vines, roses (tcurttnnu), 
and other northern plants, as well as ^e ttifanu or lupanu, 
the natnre of which is unknown. That the campaign of 
Sargon was a fact is now proved by Dr. Fozrer’s discovery of 
a tablet from Boghas Keui, at present at Berlin, which records 
the invasion of eastern Asia Minor by a king of dynasty 
of Aklcad, and ita ropidse by the combined forces of the 
kingdoms of Kanea, Hhatti, and Kursaura, the Garsaura of 
claseioal geography. 

Another Boghaz Eeni tablet, which embodies the annals 
of the Hittite long Telibinua, and has been translated by 
Professor Hiosny, informs us that Blhattusills I, the founder 
of the Ehattu empire, conquered the Cifioian utses of 
Xhubia-na, Tfiwanuwa, Nenasaa, Linda, Zallara, Bareu* 
khanta, and La ... na. BhubiS'na is kiown to ua from the 
Assyrian inscriptions, which show that it was the classical 
EybiS'tra; Tfiwanuwa is the neighbouring Tyana; Linda 
may be the Leandie of Ptolemy ; and Kenassa reminds us 
of the classical Kaneasos. Ln . .. na may be the Lamena of 
Shalmaneser HI, which lay between Tanakun (ThanakI) 
and Tarsus, and was probably the Lapana of the Tel el-Amarna 
tablets. Banukhanta is evidently the Buraakhanda of the 
Sargon legend, and will have been in the vicinity of Eybistra 
and Tyana, that Is to say on one of the northern heights of 
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the Bialgar B&gh. Unn&mifiu, vhere S&rgon ie said to 
spent his thiid year, will have been on the coast of the Guli 
of An^ch, possibly where the I6n§ of Stepbanus Byzantinus 
was situated. It is possible that Barsukhanda should )>9 
identihed wi^ the city of [B]arrukhunda, which TiglaUi* 
piteser I places in the province of Qnmani, la £AB. iv, I3» 
Obv. 47, Che name is written Barsukhuntas. 

JavaK 

In Gen. s, 4, Javan is the brother of Tubal and Meshech 
in Eastern Asia Uinot, and the father of "RliRhah —the Alaaia 
of the cuneiform records, whose name was preserved In that 
of the AJeiaa (^ Al^syan) plain of Greek geography, as well 
as of Tanhish or Tarsus, of Eittim and of Eodanim, that is 
to say Cyprus and Rhodes. The geographical portion 
assigned to him is coniinned by notices in Greek writers. 
StepS&ous of Bysautium tells ns that the Syrian Antioch 
was bnilt on the site of the ancient li^l, and the Perij^us 
Maritima states that the town at the mouth of the Pyiamus, 
afterwards known as Eephaloe, was also called lono. In 
accordance with this Eedrenos states that the older neme 
of Antioch was lopoUs. The Egyptian officer AjnoQ>eizi*heb 
in the time of Thotbmes III describes “the land of Hount 
Van '* as being to the west of Aleppo, and in the "Second ” 
Aizawan letter In the Tel el-Amama collection Labaia calls 
himself metRfVtfS Uanxeanruit, "thy spokesman of the land of 
tJan” (Enudtzon, 32, 2). In an Assyrian geographical 
liat the name appears as Yaona (WAI. ii, 53.8), the country 
of Ya^na bdng preceded by the country of Cilicia (Khilakku) 
and followed by the country of Malatiyeh (Melidi). Yacna 
by the side of Uan presents the same vowel'Change as the 
Heb, 1 /iiyin, “ wine,” Assyrian inu, by tbe side of 
vinum. In fact it is possible that the country took ita name 
from tbe vine; there was a city of Oincandoe somewhere in 
that part of the world, hlr. Tomkins was probably right in 
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ideDtifjiag tbe Uftc&i o£ the geographicAl list of Tbothmes III 
(No. 245} with Uan. 

TTaa ANif EusA 

The country of K&ei also written Ea4i and Easae, 
in the Tel el-Amarna tablets, has been erroneously Identified 
with the Eas^te people of Babylonia, and supposed to repre¬ 
sent Babylonia. Babylonia, however, is always called Ear- 
duniyas In the tablets, and the name of Kasi is given only 
(1) to Cush or Ethiopia (Enudtzon, 4d..20; in Z3l. 13 it iimaidti 
Koffi, the lands of Cushand (2) to a distxiot which adjoined 
Mitanni, Naharaim, and the Hittltes. Thus, in Enudtzon 
76.15 it is coupled with Mitanni, in 116.71 we have Uitanni, 
Ea^, and the Hittites, and in 288. 36 it is joined with 
Nakhiima or Naharaim. It thus corresponds wi^ “ the 
country of Eq 5& ’’ of the Assyrian tezts. A letter published 
by Dr. Pinches in the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical 
Arelueology, ISdl, p. 13, informs us that the cities of Qaro4'~tbe 
Esma and Atu-geren of the Egyptian geographical lists>^ 
Dina, Euilania (the Biblical Calneh), Arpad, and I^ana^ 
were all situated in the country of the Eusi or Euseeans, 
which must, therefore, have comprised that part of Northern 
Syria which lay immediately to the north of Naharaim, 
In the larger “Hittite” hieroglyphic inscription from 
Hamath, line 1, as copied by myself from the original stone, 
the Idng calls himself “ IHng of the land of Eus ” (Kuei^ia), 
and in the Carchemish inscriptions one of the royal titles is 
king of “ Eaa " or “ Eus ” (Kueanneu). It is worth notice 
that the first part of the name of the conqueror from 
Nahanum who subjugated Palestine in the twelfth century 
B.c. was Chushan (Judges iii, 8), which would exactly 
correspond with Kusanna{s), “ of the land of Eus.” In any 
case, the name of the Eusl. was preaerved in classical times 
in that of Mons CSaaius. 

Tbb LEAn*MiKE5 OF Eauly Asia MuroR 

The Cappadocian tablets, which belong to the age of the 
Third Dynasty of Di (b.o. 2400), show that the mining Md 
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esport oi lead was ooe of the chief mdustries canied on at 
Ganift, now £ara E^uk, 18 kUotnetrea N.E. of Raisarijeh. 
According to a tablet ia my possession the lead was reported 
to Assyria {mat A-suf), and from thence distdbuted tbtoughout 
the Near East, The names are given of a good many of the 
places in which the metal was found. Among them are Ahi, 
Amas, Nakhui (eridentlj the Semitic Nahor), SaaakkhSamiga, 
and perhaps Lu^l and Kiri, to which a fragment m my 
posses^Q adds Zanuki. Another fragment belonging to 
myself refers to a man of Ab6 ” 




A Short Anthology of Guran Poetry 

Uajor £, fi. SOAKS, OB.E. 

rp±t& Ailtiiology y 6 manuflcript furnished by Dr. Sa^d, pf 
Sma, to the British Museum, susbeied Or. 64ii ; the 
writer is working from a photograph io reproducUou made for 
him in 1906 by order of Mr. A. G- DUia. 

The distance from the Oriental Department of the British. 
Museum and absence of sufficient books of reference—this 
article is being written in Siil^mania, South Eurdlstan—is 
a handicap on adequate comparison of words. 

The Anthology Is a collection made at Sins hj Abda'l 
Mu'sun, son of JamfUu'd Din, Mubayyinu’l Mulk, between the 
years of a.d. 1783 and 1783, and contains specimenB of the 
work of twenty*seveii poets, and a number of fugxnents 
clasaihed according to the final letter of the rhyme. 

It has not been possible to ascertain the dates of any but 
a Teiy few of the poela, who were all natives of Sma and 
the district of Aoraman on the Berso'Turkish frontier, which 
secluded mounts mass is sSl the home of the GOrani 
language, and where many more mteresting manuscripts are 
still to be found. 

The period during which the collection was made was that 
of the semi'independent VaJt of Ardalan Khosril Kban, who, 
like his prcdeceasore, encouraged an entourage of poets and 
litt^tcum, in which be was imitated hy the SultAiks of 
AoramaQ'i'Takht, who, though subject to him, were serru* 
independent, as they are to>day. 

After the rise of the Qajar dynasty, Ardalan fell from its 
high estate, and as the family gyew efiete, married Persian 
ladies, and lost power, the Court was dispersed and the writing 
of the Gorin language (which had for years been only 
artificially kept alive in Sins by its recognition as the official 
language) fell into disfavour and ceased. 
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Quiaui is & djiag language. It was in all probal^ility 
bat a dialed of Persian at the Arab conquest, and owing to 
Ita location m the mountunoua distdcta of the £erml>oahAh 
and Ardal^ proviaceSj eacaped both the grafting of Arab 
words and the development and change which ensued in 
Modem Persian. 

It was not, however, to east undisturbed. The serateenth 
century saw the rise to power of the Kurdish princes of 
Kawindiz, Bitlis, Arcadia, and the Kurd Sardais of the Mukri. 
The tribes on the Turkish side shared in the spirit of conquest 
exhibited at the time by the Turks, and took the opportunity 
to spread westwards and southwards into Persia, absorbing 
some populations and driving others farther into the moun¬ 
tains. The most notable historical example of the Kurd 
invasion is Znhab. Here Abdal the Bajilan from the 
Kboehnaw district, at the head of a body of tribesmen, 
emigrated to Zuhab and the lands now known as Juaniud. 
They found living there a confederation of tribes which they 
promptly reduced and gave them the Kurmlnjl name of 
Gucan, meaning “ bondmen ” and “ peasants ", which name 
is tcniay that of a large heterc^eneous ooUeotion of tribal 
elements in tiie locality. As time went on sections of Kurd 
tribes adopted the habits of the newly named Ouxan and 
shared with them thtir winter and summer habitats. The 
result is tcnlay that the sO'Called Guian tribe of Zufa&b end 
JOanrOd contuna two distinct element»~the Kurd sections, 
all Sunni Muslims, speaking their own Kurm&nji, and the 
'‘GilraiL'’ original sections, mostly Ali Allah!, non Muslim by 
faith, and speaking the “ Q^jAbI The Bajilan family itself 
has so well preserved the ozigiual condition that to-day the 
members of “begzadas of Bajilan speak Kuimanjl, while the 
tribe formed of the original inhabitants of Zuhab plain speak 
a dialect of Goiini. 

In Ajdalan gradual penetration was more the rule, and it 
is a matter of history that by a.d. 1660 the bulk of the 
population already spoke Kurmanjf, which Is now the language 
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of tii6 c&pit&I, SiAA tovTX. Id short, to-ds^ the GQrhnl is 
spoken only hy the Cribee of AoTiraao, ICandoleh (near 
Keizzi&nsbsh), and the original sections of the SinjaM, CrGxan, 
and Bajilan tribes, representing; bnt a small fraction of the 
popniatioQ, and among theee it is dying out, Eurmanji 
taking its place. 

The GOranl language itself has been termed a Kurdish 
dialect. It h, however, not so at aU. Kuimanj! has its 
characteristic grammatical forms, vocabulary, and idiom 
which have nothing in common with Goiinl. The latter, 
however, shows in its grarmnatical forms that it is hut a 
Persian variant, long separated from the mother tongue, and 
having borrowed widely in more recent times both from 
Kurmanji and from Persian. It Is the most Dortheriy of the 
group of Peraian dlaJects represented by Loiistau and comes 
very close to the Lur languages of eictieme northern Luristan. 
At the same time it is the least afiected by later Modem 
Persian, or else split earlier from the ori^nal mother tongue. 

The dialect of Guianl spoken by the “ Gurin ” tnbea varies 
in some numerous minor details, but pxeserres the main 
characteristics, the most conspicuous of which Is the avertion 
to initial ih-, which it turns to w-, or has, perhaps, ne7&r used 
at all. 

Houtum 8ohmdler, who made extensive studies on Aijan 
dialects in Persia, mentions the Guranl language as spoken by 
the tribe and by the people of Kerind and Kwanij. He, 
however, erroneously includea among the GuJini-speaking 
tribesmen the Naiizhl end TalahU (“Nuizl Taischi'’), who 
ate Kurds spealdng Kvrminjl.^ The words and seutences he 
quotes show that the modem Gfirani tends incteatirgly to 
absorb Modem Persian and Kiuman^I words and to lose its 
iadividuality. The QSrio! of the Anthology is very much leas 
influenced by outside languages. 

A further proof of the relation of Giiiani to Modern 

' sum Eardischeo WorMohttM,” in the Jacmalol th« 

IMuUchea MorfeoUodiicheB OeeelUcb»ft. 
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Persian is the resemblance seen here and there with such 
dialects as that of So and other well-preserved Persian 
dialects in the interior. 

Still more interesUng than its connenon with the dialects 
of Persia are some important features it shares with the 
peculiar Z&gi language of mid'Kuidistan. This latter, a 
non-Sarm^ji language, while it has borrowed very widely 
from Kurmanji, is of the same class as CrQianl, but unaffected 
by New Persian, and in some featores represents a better 
preserved specimen of what Ouiani may once have been. With 
Gurani it shares the repugnance to initaal giving initial vh 
where Aveetic and Old Persian have initial hv, Av. Unlike 
Guiinf, however, it is archaic in its numerals, particularly 
giving sneh words as kir//e foi " three ” and das for “ten 
Abbrrviattons. —The following are adopted in the text 
OP Old Persian. 

Av Avestic. 

Phi PaUavi. 

NP New Papuan. 

Kut Karmanji, the language of the Kurds. 

Kan Kandul^ a GCranf dialect spoken near KermAnsh&h. 
QuT Tnbal GOrani. 

K Bijabi and BiwanijI dialects of GiLianl. 

A Modern Aoramanl, 

Lk Lek! of KermAnah&h district. 

L North Lnrl, 

Z Zasa. 

$ Dialect of So near Isfahan. 

M Mazanderint. 

The specimens quoted are taken at random from the 
Anthology. The verse form throughout is the same; couplets, 
some series of which rhyma The poem form does not fall 
into any of the categories of conventional Persian poem form, 
being hut a succession of couplets with internal rhyme, 
though the rhyme occasionally persists through several 
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couplets. A fefttuie of the poems is the iQtrodxiction in some 
cftses hy a defective couplet, the £isC Ime of which forms 
part of the second line, as 

YdrSn 2dlS dim 
Arc je IdJan ajab loti dim 

nUfUeran 

Na ddr i didash hasdr ntihienn 
5hlr$n nSStsd 

Pai fufta ddSn pwr shanff neateS 
The metres are natural ones, and, Hke the poem forms, do 
not conform to Persian rules, which gives the verse a freer 
swing and more natoial cadence. Like moat Lor and Kurd 
soi^, thej should he heard sung for the metre to be 
appreciated. 

Spbcimen I.—Folio II of manuscript. Shaikh Ahmad 
TakhU of Aoraman i Takht, orreo a.s. 1640. Three 
verses to Autumn. 

Hawr i no amd hham pSsh o nomvn 
Aftn dunn wldt o dari muAiumm. 

Taje haior nuihtl yek ^aira rSian 
Minje iidam sSl hCndts /lorStdn. 

Nam i no paiz o Wiam hijr&n hakht 
ilf<i^7rdn hi gifdjasiai iong sakht. 

Trojalation 

New clouds have corns, grief enveloping and moist 
I [am] from a far land, overwhelmed with sorrow. 

No sooner will the clouds let fall a drop 

Than from my eyes a torrent of blood-tears will outpour. 

The dews of new autumn and the griefs of the exile 
Close around one’s soul a hard rock. 

Not4$ on Text 

I have only noticed words calling foe attention as different 
from NP. Ordinary NP words or Arabic loan-words are 
assumed to be known. 
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Verse 1, line 1. 

haw, “ doud.” * This form Is met with throughout Kur 
aad L. Of. Av awra. Phi avor, 8 aw, K ^ A, Lk haw. 

ama. 3rd peis. sing. pret. ind. of m£n. aman, ” to come.” 
A purely Gdr&ui aad L word. Kan, R, A, GuT aman, Z dmS. 

kham, “grief.” Hardening of initial gh- to is commoa 
Co L Guiinl and Kui; of. 3di^> dakh, etc. 

mmm, “possessing moistnre.” The attributive suffix 
'In is common to GOiani as to NT. 

Line 2. 

aildi, Arabic wUdyai, the usual Qurani form oi the word. 
Verse 2, line I- 

ye, “ from.” NT aa, OP hacha, Av hacha, Phi , Kan ihe, 
R je, Z sa, re. Kur does not use the word except in the 
northern dialects in the form sshs, meaning “ for 
♦nchfl. Srd pere. sing. pree. ind- of W*», “to become.” 
No notL'NF dialect uses the NP root shav, every one has 
preserved the use of root hn, Av bu> Phi 6*2. 

Line 2. 

ftwidw, ” bloodwater.” NP khUn&i. The use of initial 
h aud V where NP shows kh mM be frequently remarked, 
Av GuT Aun, A, Lk, B kftiin, Z poen, 

^resdn. Srd pers. pi. pret. ind. from in£n. horizon, “ to 
nse, come up, and forth.” This verb, whicb is non'ecdsteut 
in NP, is common to many dialects, but does not emst in 
Kui. It is a compoimd of hot and iz&n. The prefix har, 
though an uncommon variant of Av fra-, Phi for-, js met 
with m various forms in other dialects. The root & is 
apparently the GuranI variant of Av root $ta. Cf. NP bar 
khdstan, Kur Ml st^ Lk korotan, Kan, R, A horezan, 
Z weristan, L vineon, Maz roots para, ores, wrez, viriehi. 

Verse 3, line 2. 

nurffirdn. 3td pere. pi. piea, ind. of ySfon, “to take.” In 
conjunction with the next word, Ingird, means “to close 
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TOund, envelop The use of the tense particle m- is 
oharacte^tic of Guiani and L, as opposed to the Kui io*, a~. 

jofta, " being, entity.” I can find no parallel in NF for 
this word, which is frequently seen in Gliranl. £an does 
not use it. Justi, in a note on Houtum Schindler, si^eete 
the comparison with KF kh<ijasUih, foi which I oan see no 
jue^cation. 

Specimen 2, by the same anthoi as 1. Two veiaee to 
Autumn. 

ArC itAosdfil sard hSmom wind 
ICaflahlnatiiifiiajgid mind. 

Akicsh didf hi na gOlB^ i iS^ 

ChimdM min mad%&m na ffli jSm i 9&f. 

Timthtion 

TO'day, of yeUoW'Crested autumn I could see, 

Fallen on the Up of the torrent pool, a plctute. 

Its Ukeneis was visible in the pool of the torrent; 

Thus could I see it on the surface of the smooth plane. 

Holes 

Verse 1, line 1. 

drtZ, “ tO'day." Most L dialects use I for the demonstrative 
in the words ‘'to*day", "this year”, etc. Eui uses its 
chsracterbtio am-. Av d, Ad, Fbl ^ 8, R, Kan dr^ A, Z sro. 
The GQranl has lost the final consonant of At race A and Fhl 
roj, rock. Kur roj, rosh, rock. 
kkagSni sard hdm, ” yellow-covered autumn.” 

•am wind, ” to me visible.” rctnd is probably a loan-word 
from NF hind, though the uutiel w is more faithful to the 
original v- of At Vwln, OF Vvoln. 

Line 2. 

kaficty “ fallen.” Part, past of kaftin, which is common to 
Eui and Gurini. When NF, following Pbl, has adopted the 
particle o with the significance " down ”, plus Vfat, pat 
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Kiir bad tekea a prafUial k’ with tba same toot. 
Possibly Gfii&ai baa bortcnved it from Kur. 

bl. Srd pars, aiag. pret. ind. of iofin. hvxn, " to be.'’ 
Kcr inf. bi2n. The form bum is common to all the noa-Kur 
languageo; Kao, L, Lk, R, Z, GuT, VM. 

na, ‘‘on, by, at.” Common to all GOranl and some L 
dialects. A ooonexion is suggested with the Av ni~, OP ni^a-, 
" down,” used in connexion with verba. Kur la. 

Iw, “ Up,” Kur, GuT, R, A, liu?, 8 lew, NP Ibb. 
tS/. “torrent, spate,” Cf. Phi i£fpanik, “ violent, strong.” 
A, E iof, Kur Idf. 

“ a pool.” A word commonly used in all L, Qurani, 
and 8ou& Eur. Apparently a loan*ffoid from Turkish geid. 

mind, “a likeneaa,” from Vman, “remain, resemble." 
Parallel to KP mdnand. 

Verse 2, line 1. 

akeoih, o^s-osb, “its likeness." Aki is an Arabic loan* 
word thiongh NP. Ash is used by all Lur and NP dialects, 
as well as by KP. It does not exist in Kui. The consistent 
use of enclitic •orh la one of the features of OOranl which lead 
to its clasaihcation with, and as relation of, NP, as opposed 
to connexion with Eur, whose independence of NP and its 
alUes becomes increaungly evident on close study. In this 
case the adherence to OP -shaiy, ’Sh, by NP and allied 
langu^es is little more faithful in form to origin than the 
Enr *5, -i to the Av -AS, ‘ka. 
itar, “virible." NPdidar. 

gQlixD, Water lying in a hollow. See gtH above. 

Tihe 2. 

cAwndn, “ thns.” Cf. NP chindn. Kut has no similar 
word. 

ma^am. lat pore, sing, ind. past Imper. from Vdt, “ see,” 
NP midWarn. Gflianl and L form the imperfect tense by 
the addition of -id- to the root and before the encUtio pro¬ 
nominal ending. 
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j*fi5 jam i iSf, “the face of a smooth plane/’ NP metaphor 
borrowed entire. 

Spbctuen 3.—Folio 12 sad 13. Muhammad Qiill Sulmoi&n, 
^te unknown. Six yerses to Aatunn. 

KhazonX hi cJiSkh 
ArH dXm hi cham f^iasoni hi chdM. 

Ranffish pa\ nail darUmuh iakh 
Min dar saije dU kUhdm air dhh. 

PirsSm hai klioicn rang i ho^sm ^ASna 
Zofrt dakh i dard ijffd‘ i min pai na, 

8& bwdcha paint tiije cM 
PSm rang i saf i hldardan dirt. 

Waiiih hai letM i dUi pakhm para 
Min kun i z&nam ka/lan na chara. 

Tv mSchi ht dard har hai hv dard hu 
Ska aUoh chant gan hi sukKH gard hu. 

Tramlaiian 
Autaxon wounded: 

TO'day I saw with mj ejes Aatnmn wounded. 

It bad not its coloor, because of its painiul scar. 

I then from mj heart heaved a fierj si^. 

I asked : “ Oh, Autumn, of hue like logwood dye, 

Apply to it a httle of the pains of my eufering.” 

Then eaid he to me : “ What, then, art thou t 
Thou hast a cleat colour like that of the care-free.*' 

He said : “ Oh, Decum of the torn*hearted, 

The blood of my wound it ia fallen on my face. 

Thou callest care-free whoever hath this ill ? 

Please God 1 with flames may he be burned to charcoal ash.” 

Notei 

Verse 1, line 1. 

chdikh, “ a wound/' An unusual word. 
jaAS. jijrcAay lt91. t 
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Line 2. 

Qfu. See Specimea 2. 

dim. let pars. sn^. pret. md. £com infin. dian, “ to see.” 
cham, “ ejea.” Cf. S, E, Lk cAam, Z cAim, A cAo, Kur chaw, 
chaf. 

Versed, Eoe 1. 

for^wA, fon^i-eA, “ ita colour.” 

ftti nabi, ** to it ” or “ on It”, “ was not”. Ci. Ay paiVi, 
OP ffpijf, Phi jxd, Kan, GuT, A, Lk pai, Kur 
dordinaeA ddkh. An invemoQ which would be in prose 
doAA i dariinoeh, ita painiul wound,” the word d&ki (KP 
dSffh), “ a scar,” being used in ibis meaning. 

Line 2. 

min. 1st pers. pron. NP alone oi Aryan languages in 
Persia and Turkey ahowa man, all otheie mm, except Kur, 
which preserves Av osem in the form oi os, with dative and 
accusative min, m ; and Caspian Talish dialects, os, oe. 
dor sot Borrowed fcom NP dor sd‘at, " instanter." 
kUhSm. Ist pars. sing. pret. ind. o£ infin. ASsAdn, ”to 
pull, draw, fiufler, etc.” NP kashldan, Kan, L, QuT, A, Lk, 
B klshan, Z hUh, Kur AesAdn. 

air, " £te.” Av aiar, Siarah, OP alar, softened in obsolete 
NP to oiof. R, Kan, GuT, S dir, A Sgir, Z adir, Kur d^r. 
dtt, " woe ! ” 

Verse 3, line i. 

piraSm. 1st pers. sing. pret. ind. of iniin. pirson, ” to aak.” 

* baqam, “ the colour o£ log-wood, or red dye.” 

^ofna, ” like.” Cf. NP gUna, Kan, GuT ttfna. 
poi mt, " put on it! ” is the imperative of njon, " to 
place." Cf. NP niAddan, GuT, Kan, R, A ntdn. 

Veiee i, line 1. 

sa for N? {At) aa‘ai in the meaning ” then 
btudcAa. Eqiuvalent of NP higuft. From iniiD. wdfm, “ to 
speak.” Kan, R, L, Lk toaHn, Maa Airotm. The first four 
use the stem wdoA- in all tenses except preterite and tenses 
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formed from it, &nd imperative. S tiees loaj- and Z wij-, 
A good preserpatioo of tie Av VwA and Phi Vt^*. The 
Eux showa variations of the root m Ves^ hexh, though it 
usee more generally a numher of other roota peculiar to itself. 
GQranl does not appear to poaseaa the pu*, pu/- stem of 17? 
from OP 'i'gub. 

paim, pai^, “ to me." Pai here is not the same derivative 
as pat in vene 3, line 1, but is the same as NP bt, cf. Av ottot, 
oibf (Oaths), OP ah^ becoming A v upo, OPupa vith accusative 
following. In the meaning of pat occurs m Ean, 

Lk, Kur, A, R- 

til je chi kart. A parallel of the NF colloquialism Tu cb« 
kaiv 1 1 “ What art thon I " 

Line 2. 

pStOj “ whitish, white." C3f- Phi pcteh, NP piat, pis, pU% 
*' leprosy." Para pUk, The rest of the line is as NP. 
The use of ddrt, “ thon hast," is for metre’s sake; the true 
GOiani should be tnoddrt. 

Verse 5, line 1. 

vanish, 3rd pere. sing. pret. ind. of inhn. as above. 
The use of the enclitic ‘ish in this part of the verb is common 
to Kan, R, Lk, A. Of. colloquial 17P gvftash, " he sud," 
not " he said to him ". 

pakhm p&ra," tom and rent." PoAbn may be a loan-word 
from £ur ; it is in daily use among the Jsif nomads of the 
frontier. 

zamam, zan-am, “my wounds." A, R, Lk, CSuT, Kan 
edm, NP zailAm. Zdm is also used by the Kurds of the extreme 
south, but not is a Kurmanjl word. 

kaftan, 3rd pets. sing. perf. of infio. kaftin, “to fall.” 
kaftan is strictly kafta^n. 

The use of -n as part of the verb “ to be ” is very widely 
spread all over Persia in dialect. Cf. ib^ubatt, “ it is good." 
Kur does not use it. Cf. OuT bln. “he has been." Kan 
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ha%, " it is,” R on, “ it is,” R and A both the Aan-, as the 
atem in p«a. ind. of “ to be ” throughout the sir persons. 

no oAora, “ on the Uce ” ; chara = NP <A»Aro. 

Vene 6, line 1. 

tM mdchl, “ thou sayest." A and R show the complete 
form wowo^s S oieoji, GuT ma^coxhl. Kan follows GOianl. 
ht iard. without pain.” 

H donf,with this pain,” bi I dord. 

6u. In next Uue alao, may he be.” NP hd3had, huvad. 
Common to L and Kur has its own form. 

“ with, like, by.” Kan, A, oAzni. Kui does not 

use it. 

fforr, " flames,” The word la not generally used in other 
Ouran! dialects, nor in Lk. It appears to be a loan*word 
from Kui. 

aJcAdl-gord, " charcoal dust.” See note on hardeoing of 
to in previous specimen. Kuj does not use this word. 
Spbciubk 4.—Folio 32, MuUa Tahir Aorammil, date un¬ 
known. Fourteen versee on the Basil, explaining how it 
came by the black marks on its leaves. 

1 Tiliioje rStdn purr ahan shtua 
L&f ffiadS ^ suJf i kaaiva. 

2 MatcSiish folra i qatran blsanan 
Ham rang ham huy? zidf rieondn. 

3 Jdm iDoivm, ” lUhan^ taid t tdral 
Bi iu chi laiq laf binai ? ” 

4 BeAdn wfi, ” aharl i tna icatuva yar, 
BinUhvni toa ham ja% bl oyhydf. 

5 "Ra bi rum hara chanixo ztdf dwHt 

Ckani gtblcgal khda Swdl wiatU- 

6 Agar kkAdf bar la/ bind? 

Bimdid na rum rang i sidl.” 

7 Ima va gvl % rihSn har du bo udna 

Shim*, s^dai aaiana 
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8 Bimala i dUfSz 2a2am lal wena 

Pai ehanii tax su2/ i tugl\Ta% meiUkina. 

9 "WSlimt “ Murvwu/aiany Shot Peri PS^ 

BS paAhah bunariU tulf i mwAA mdya," 

JO " Da ima va rih&r\ dwnd ioajaatmlin 
Bar bi r&ii% o h<uimSn.‘' 

II NaJnrd darVchS k^'at kird pbQl 
. ,WaT d&bivfardd ioiUs issul/ilOl. 

5a rlhSn nSthal sulfoih tJidi sana 
Pai r^ei&(vh‘* A \ WaiidA! ” ash wSsta 

13 ZSnen biri wt siti i $&j/a i iirakhlSn 
TS btf£n<3 ebCn ila Mht&n. 

14 Pari jTotffclat \&f wariith niddmat 
Pa fUTfA mand td rCt qidnat. 

TranslatUm 

1 A sprig of basil, full of phdo and coquetry, 

Wm mooklDg at the treaeea of a penonage. 

% It said, “ Drope of pitch, should they sift [them], 

Like hue and like smeU of her looks would pour dov&/’ 

$ I said, ** Basil, thou are desert born, 

VrherefoT art thou fitted for such mockery 1 “ 

4 The Basil said, " A pact be it that I and thou and the 

beloved 

Sit down together in a place with no others. 

5 ** Confront me with the locks of thy beloved. 

And with the adored exercise thy wish. 

6 “If my mockery turn out an error 

Kub on my face the colour of black." 

7 I and the Basil both to the bcmao 

Went, and prostrated ourselves on the tfireriiold. 

8 With heartbreaking cry I wailed like ^e dumb 
?or a few locks of the musk-ecented, curled tresses. 
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9 18&id, “ "Us but justice, faiiy-footed Queen, 

Let your muBk*endoved locks scatter OTcr your face. 

10 Conteution bath struck the souls of ms and the Basil; 
Let the truth of our argument come out.” 

11 She tarried not, but granted our request, 

Aud loosed before her a handful of her curly locks. 

12 Then the Basil knew the intoxication of her locks, 

Anft oried “ Ai Wallah ] "for its blackened face. 

18 It took refugie under the shade of the trees 
Till it should know dust, like the unlucky. 

14 For the result of its mockery it ate repentance, 

And its face has remained blackened ^ the Day of 
Judgment. 

ifcies 

Yeiae 1, line 1 . 

l&Zlw, iudehnite singular of ti2, “a branch, sprig, shoot.” 
The word does not occur generally in GOranl or L, and may 
be a loan*word from Kur, the southern dialects of which 
use the word tV, to sigoify a sboot, or a low bill-spui. Gf. also 
North Kur, Jilt, “ a finger.” No equivalent in NP. 

fSian,. The sweet basil, much prized in the mountalas for 
its sweet smell. It is often referred to as guX i reMn, though 
its fiower is insignificant. 

purr sAdn The conjunction o, ” and,” is omitted 

hetween the second and third words for metre's sake, a 
common feature of this type of poetry. Both words are 
Aiabic, in common use In NF. 

Lines. 

la/. In NP Id/ usually means “boasting” simplv. In 
Gurini it always means “ belittlement, mockery”. 
madd. 3rd pers. wng. ind. imperf. of infin. ddn, " to give.” 
huitca. Indefinite &ng. of tag, “a person.” 

Veise 2, line 1. 

maiMivh. 3rd pere. wag. imperf. ind. of wotfw, “ to say,” 
for note on which see above. Ean, A, K, GnT maiodHg/i, 
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htsanon. 3rd pars, pi, pres. «ubj. from inf. fciamift, " to 
sift.” 

Line 2. 

ham. NP Aom, “ equal, like.” The lesgthening of the 
vowel is common to Guram and ICur. 

mondn. Same form a« hizanan, from mi. rCmmn, to 
pour." The GCrinl does not use the ybVch and y'rVek as 
in KP. 

Verse S, line I. 

vjStin. let pers. sing. pret. of iofin. wSm, "to sa^." 
taid i sard i. Equivalent either to NT s&j i eahrS i, " thou 
art desert bom,” or zaid i sahrS i. adopting ^e NP use of 
zaid in the meaning of “ an one The hrrt interpretation 
appears more likely. Lk gives *a$, B zaid for "bom”, 
though the iniin. in all cases is zdtn. * 0 ^ in all the L 
OOran! dialects often becomea -oi'; ci. hain for bom, " come 
here,” main for }»dtn, “ a mare,” 

Idf bm&t The equivalent of NP Idf-zant, in this case 
meaning traduc^n. The word Afndt is NP used 
idiomatically. 

Verae i, line 1. 

wSi. Std peis. sing. pret. of infin. udfin, '* to say." 
vno, "we.” Used for the singular. Common to sR 
Guran!, L, and South Kur. Correct Kut cm. 

binwAim?, Bquiv. of KP bmTsAvawn, “ let us ait." GurinI 
infin. nisAfm. This is common to all GumnI, Lk, and L. 
Eui uses it also, but never without an adverbial prehx dd or rd. 
The form -Iml for the plural pronominal enclitio is peculiar to 
GfiranI atkd allied dialects. The mongrel language of Serman- 
shah uses Che form -Mnta in this place. Lk also gives <tina 
and -tfflon, B -\ma, Mat 

Line 2. 

wa ham. NP hd ham, " together.” All allied dialects use 
uks for NP 6d. The use of this phrase is one of the many 
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Vmks between G^Craoi, &cd NT. Kur uses biytk, kyek, lagal, 
digt^ dto. 

Veree 5, line l- 

rH bi rUm. A N? phrase, "face to face.” This also is * 
used by all allied dialects in common with NT. Kur has 
a variety of phrases of its own, such as diberyei, etc. 

Wa. Impera^ve of jktrdm, “ to do, make.” Gflranf and 
allied 'dialects do not use the kun stem of NT. GuT, A, E, 
Kan, imperative karo. Kux uses stem ka- in place of NT kun 
and GOranI Jcot', except in a few northern dialects, which 
also use stem kar^. 

cAanw, and c^nl in next line. See previous notes. 

dusUl, for duehJ, " thy Mend.” 

Line 2. 

kide, NT This Arabic word is used by all Guiaz^ 
and allied dialects to signify “ good, xrell ”. 

dual, “desire, wish.” Verbal noun from iidn. uKutin, “ to 
wish." As a rule the secondary stem is «>&•, used in ind. pres., 
imperative, and eubj. pres. GuT, Kan, Vu'ds, Mas (T&lish) 
yfvSz, Kur trdz, and loan*root from NT ^'kkuw, 
Av and OP Vvos, Thl inhn. kAv&iann. Lk end L follow 
NT with nTAwos. 

wuitii. 2nd sing. pare. pret. ind. from in£n. irusim, “ to 
throw, scatter, depotit, arrange." The use of the preterite 
to express the future is a weU*known feature of NT and 
Kur. E, Kan, GuT Vmws, N'twjs, Z Vesh, Kur VtrerA, 
y'iia. The hist Kui root and the Gfliaul, eto., invite com¬ 
parison with At Vos, and the Kui with Av >'aA The 
only paraUel suggested in NT is hoAhian, " to leave, let fall, 
suspend.” 

Verse 6, line 1. 

bar jhOm, bar sA<Z^, " should go out*to me.” ShC is the 
equivalent of the NT ravad, from infin. sMan, " to go,” see 
later. 
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T.inft % 

bim^. Imp. of infill. moIlrK ‘'to mb." FinU < in 
imperative ia characteristic of all CrOraol and Kor. 

alol. NP sidhs “ blackness." 

Verse 7, fine 2. 

two. See Verse i, line 1. 

uo. See verse 4, line 2, wa ham. 

ba, " to» for.” R uses to, bat most allied dialects cse too, 
NP W. 

vSna, “iiouse." The loss of is conspicuous here. 

A, R, OqT, Ean ydfla. jUI apparently from iNF khana or 
Phi khoTtak. Z, Mas use variaote of had, kai, etc., the origin 
of which is obvious. Eur uses *ndl} the word khSn& in Kcr 
signifying a bouse built of etone or brick. It is a loan*word 
from NP. 

Line 2. 

sAwnL 1st pen. pi. pret. ind. from “ to go.^’ 

Lk, L, GuT •.'shu, Vehi, Mas VsAw, Talish -xthi, Z ski, 
Eur A and E use V2tta; cf. NP Vr«, rav. 

kirdmdn. let pen. pL pret. inf. fiom infin. hirdin, “ to 
do." The enoUtio •vr&n is as seen in L and Lk. Eerm&nshfthi 
uses it indiscriminately with -min. It is also met with in 
South Eur. 

Verse 8, fine 1. 

lalSm. Ist pers, sing. pret. ind. of infin. foZdta, *' to wail, 
implore," an onomatopo^c in general use in f3Hiraul; cf. 
South Eur infin. loHnotoo, “ to wail" 

Line 2. 

tuffhfdl msshkina. A very PeisUn-like metaphor, com* 
paying the locks to the Turkish imperial ugu manual of 
convolute letters. 

‘ Nearly ell writerc ee EvrisAojl give the dehvetiooof nA ea Ar nrSl, 
“property,” for which there ieoo teuon. It would be eorioiu et leeet 
thet Ear, vhioh doei not borrow except to fill gepe io the lenguege, 
sliould adopt e fereigo word for the eomnooest ebject of life. The 
derirelioo ie Av fURdrut, PbL mdn. 
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Verse 9, line 1. 

mMrMtDwatan, mwruipwat-an. An-, ” it U." See specimen 3, 
verse G, line 1, kafitm. 

Lines. 

*' X4t it be I allow I ” Common to all Guranl and S. 
Kur. N.P. bad. bids 

hu, “ it become.” From iniinitive hium, “ to become.” 
Common to all G&ranI and L dialects. Not in Slur. 

Vene 10, line 1. 

da. 3rd pets. six^. pret. ind. of iriAn. i>d», ”to strilre.” 
Apparently a loan*word from Kur, which, throughout its 
southern dialects, usee no other word in this meaning. 
iawd, for NP (Ar.) da'w, “ argument.” 
jeaHman, “ our being.” 

Line % 

bar sha. See verse 6, line I. 

0 hasliman. A borrowed NP idiom. 

Verse 11, line 2. 

tcof dS. 3rd pers. sing, pret, ind. from infin. icar dSn, “ to 
scatter, loose.” Infin. d&n, “to give,” The word tear is 
represented in a few of the Guraol dialects and Lk, and is 
possibly a loan from Kur. The L and Lk word Is nuS. War 
is equivalent to Kur her, bar, which is no other meaning than 
“ front, breast,” from Av vara, Phi Aof, “ the breast,” whereas 
the meaniogs “up, on, into,” etc., of the better-known 
NP from Av ujtar9, jtaro, OP upony, axe not found in 
Kur, Z also gives ver doe. 

bi ioardd. For efiect the Kur inEsnlou -da has been 
borrowed. The phrase means “ in front ”. 

Verse 12, line 1. 

fldshoi. NP rta'sha in its colloquial meaning “headiness, 
intoxioation 

zdnd. 3rd pers. ^ng, pret. ind. of infin. aanin, " to know.” 
It is worthy of notice that this coot Vsdn Is common to all 
the languages and dialects used for purposes of companson 
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iiere, except Maz, of whose dialects alone ehowe 

The Oaapian dialects of Xtenkoran aod Tilish alao 
show •^•gun. It is mterestiiig to oote that it is supposed that 
Fahlavi was spoken comparstirely receatlj in Mazandersti 
(oot including Lonkomn and Talish), and that Phi had 
changed the Av Vzoa to Vdoa. 
lane 2, 

“ for.” Common to all GOfanl, used alternately with 

pari. 

Verse 1$, line I. 

zdmen, “ relugc.” This word appears in R and A in this 
sense. Probahlj from Ai. ^ with a difference in 
meauing. 

zU. “ under.” KP iir. This change of final r after % a 
seen in other instances in GOrani. Of. alao 2 sAld for shir. 
£ur does not share this peculiarity. 

bizanC. ffP hiddaod. Inin, zdnm as above. 

Verse 14, line 1. 

parX, "for, because.” NP bor^l. A, R, Lk, Kan parX. 
Not used by Kui. 

paihidX, “ the result, outcome.” A, R, Kan use the word, 
which is composed o! potH, subsequent, and ai, coming. 

vardisk, 3rd pew. sing. pret. ind. of infin. utdrim, "to eat, 
suffer/' with enclitic -wh. E, A, GuT, Lk, infin. ucrdfa, 
Z wardt, Av vAwr, Phi \khor. 

jnand. 3rd pers. sing. pret. ind. of infin. nandin, “to 
reroaiu.” Common to all GOrinl dialects, tdso L and Z. At 
and OP •t'man. 

BPBCiWbr S.^PoUo 32. Maheuni, a clerk of the Court of 
Rhosru Khan Wall of Ardalan, a.D. 1783. A comxuinaUon 
on the Basil in conUnuation of the foregoing. 

RaqXb ild bu 

RfU hi w€na % zulf i gibiim sta bu. 


' S«ma2nl appenn to be ft striu)ger among the Ma< dloJeets. 
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Qhaxabje aman fwU oicra ^ 

Sand haniii hi tWije hamjia &u. 

Bi qalib i mirda hi sar zinda bal 
KharVc toa kharJcaio dira manda Mi. 

Khuda iit nahuskS jxsrX khalaii 
T& khds hhidai toii H haq hishndil. 

S% tor hiyu pit t& je ndsSzt 
Bar dam marq i tfif 5'a»ai 
Sa ki tu hijran i ySrSn sdd Mi 
Kafir i rmtHaq, gir i hd& M%. 

Troaxslaiian 

May tbd eaviona be b^lackened 1 
May ^7 face l)ecome black as tbe locks of my beloved I 
May ^vra^ from Heaveu descend upon tkee I 
May thy stalks be sundered with a blade I 
With body dead and bead alive 
May then cemain caugbt and dzed I 
May God never let thee die for release 
Till thou bast well recognized tby Grod to be the Bight I 
Tn this wise may it come to thee, that thou from thy 
frowardneae 

Shall ever long for thine own death as a desire ! 

Whenever thou tbinkest well to separate lovers, 

Absolute Inddel I may thou be caught in misfortune I 

Notes 

Vene 1, line I. 

raqth, for Ar raghlh, in its meaning of “ envious, covetous 
M NP hishavad; see previous notes, 
line 2. 

rut, rC-t, “ thy face.” 
ufsna. See previous notes. 

Verse 2, line 1. 

parit, pari4, '* for thee.” For note on port, see previous 
notes. 
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ama, down, descending;." A Varisot of vdrS, also seen 
as void. R> A, Kan, Lk vSr, i^ra, Eur fcAudr, NF lAudr in 
s diffemt.meaning. 

NP AH allied dialects of Gurani tUA. 
JiS. NP yidd. All Gurani, L, and Eoiyu, “ separate." 

Verse 3, line 1. 

fcdi. NP t&AS, from infin. fcton, *' to be." This is 
characteristic of 1<, Lk, A, B, Kan, and GuT, also Kerm^h&h 
mongrel dialect, i^ot Kox. 

kAarVc, “ caught, involved," A loan-word from Zur. Most 
of the Guiini dialects use it. L, Ik use mutilations cl Ai 
mashghuL 

JcharMiff. This is the intentive form of b^U:, Sitiirlit Ufa 
kkarkSuf is a phrase bonowed from Kur, meaning “utterly 
involved", “inextricably caught or stuck". 

ard, “arranged, fixed." Cf. NP irdsian, with a sli^tly 
difieient modern meaning. 

Verse 4, line 1, 

"may he not kill.” The line reflects npon the 
duration of the torment prayed for in the previons line. 
The enclitic -0 in Szd pars. sing, is common to all Gtlrani and 
Lk, ’hut is not used in Kur. It is also seen in the quatrains 
of Baba Tahir of Hamadan. 

Line 2. 

u>\i, “thyself." This is one of the characteristic Gfirani 
words. The refiemve pronoun Ihroughont its tix persons is 
w- in place of NP khud. Kur ^:A5, Kan, B, A, GuT, L uy, 
Z kJio, Av hva, Jchw, OP uva. Phi khud. 

Verse 5, line I. 

hcyu. NP biskavad, “ may it becorae/’ for bsbu. It is 
characteristic of GOrauI and allies. Kur bibS, hc~ 
fU, “ to thee," pai'l- Common to all Quiaoi, also Kerman- 
ahabi, Lk, L. 

SieSi. See Specimen 4, ’Verse 6, line 2. 
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Ntfost. KP ChATACterutic alMenc« of from 

m&fi. wistin, “ to wiali.” All Ooranl dialects show vanatiooa 
of Vu>d and Vvdz» m common with Eur. Vua, Vwda, Vv^. 
Z ioUk. The initial AA- of HP ia seen in Phi cf. L 

VMm, and Eaitnanshahl v'fvdr. Av Vooa, OP mxu, 
which £i^, GurioT, and Z appear to have perpetuated 
regardless of Pbl. 

Verse 6, line 1. 

sdoj for At "oZd//, in the meaning “ desiring, seeing good 
Sfbcwen d.—Folio 3S, h;f Mabzuni, $ couplets. 

5dl aoAand I sang 
iSuMdom wishan sal sahand i sang. 

Bila sharix raqlb x had 

Naganu na xoandit sad hoidr farsang. 

Chanl diUt i vnf htnwAl hi shad 
Werda i sSldn hduxtn hi yad. 

Ga nxaz js ta gd n&tje diibar 
Txi pdt u susdn Hje tu haior. 

Bar tS kx umrit yawQ hi anjam 
Na edi o sangdd too aydni. 

Idan samaya i xdxnya i/dni 
MS haqSpScJuin or chtw mosdnl. 

Translation 

In the shade of a beautiful roch, 

Early raorzung is pleasant in the ahade of a beautiful rock. 
Conditionally that the evil*hued enviet 
Approach thee not within ten thousand farsangs. 

With thine own lover to sit in happiness 
The tales of the years to bring to mind. 

Sometime advances from thee, then coyness from the beloved, 
Thou homing for her, and she yet worse than thee. 

And so till thy life arrive at its end, 

In (he shade of the pleasant rock with the beloved (spending 
thy days). 
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Tliis is iWthe capital of tbe tranuent world; 

All else is hollow, didst thou but Imow. 

Notes 

Varse 1, line 1. 

sS\, “ the shade of." 

eahand. A loan*word from £uj» mesoing '* a place well 
endowed with trees, water, and coolness In Kur as here 
only applied to a pleasant nook or outlook in a bill. 

Line 2. 

waekan, unsA*an, “It Is pleasant." For an, see previous 
notes. Wfuk, with charscterisUc initialwhere NP shows 
is common to all Quram, also Z. 

Verae2, line 2. 

Ko^onu. Cond. "^at be arrives not," from iufin. ^tn, 
" to arrive,'' a very unusual word in G Qraal. Cf. Kur gaiAhtif^ 
“to anive,” not the same therae as NP gtUhian, but ^ “a 
place.” + VsA, ” go." 

na, " to,” see previous notes. 

vyandit, “thy neighbourhood." This meaning Is 

quoted on the authority cf an Aorimani poet at present in 
Suiaimsma, who, however, cannot produce any parallels in 
other dialects. 

Verse 3, line 2. 

leeria, “the things past.” Although frbift ia probably a 
loan*word from Kui, it is interesting to note the etymology. 
The Kur “ pass over, away," and the NP sguzar, 

show the different developments In two parallel lango^es. 
Av gives in, “ apart," and tar, “ across, over." In Phi this 
has become vidar, and also, with the cbaractaristic v to $ 
change of Phi, gwlar. Kur has preserved tho Av vl-tar with 
erosion, and disappearance of medial d softened from t (one of 
its commonest features), while NP shows its descent from Phi 
by adoption of the typical Phi g- foe Av v with ff&'dar, yweof. 

Muort, “that thou may biing." All Guranr dialecia 
preserve the full Vduor througliout the verb, not using 
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the abbre^ated V5r of NP. Not used in Kur, which has its 
own Via, Von, Vin, VAe», 

Vene 4, line 1. 

ffS. NP^, “tiroe.” 
lines. 

baiar, “ worse.” Cf. Phi vaiar. 

Verse 5, line 1. 

ySvfd Aorist, inhn. ySu.'Sn, “to arrive.” Common to 
R, A, GhiT* Kan. Comparison with Av 5-, Vi is suggested. 
stjngdd. Uae of the Kur dative -d&. 
icc yafi, “ with a friend.” 

Verse 6, line 1. 

tdon, “ this is.” The use of the apparently euphonic -d- 
between 5, “ this,” and on, “ is,” is characteristic of (jQranJ 
and L. 

Line 2. 

pQcfusTi, " is empty, vain.” 

or dtiis. NP agarchi, though not used in exactly the same 
sense. The phrase or tnazani is idiomatic in Guianl. 

tnasdni. pas. ^g. ind. pres, of infin. sontn, “to 
Imow.” 

SrxcitfEtf 7.—Folio 34. Farruldi Palangani. Three verses 

MmHa/tn &i(foror 
tafl dim hi hadd i hi garSr. 

J’o fnah i hafta taUh mawasS ioa var 
Tan para mohS kazSran hazar. 

Duanjz gCidd makhur5sk%vfa 
Chani ddJch i 4sh{; tnajo^hi^pd. 

Tnmlasian 

My master ! Confusion. 1 
1 saw .a white spate, unlimited and unruled. 

From that high moon it threw itself downwards, 
Becoming body'tent in thousand thousand (pieces). 
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Then, again upheaving In the pool, 

With the pain of love boning. 

NoU9 

Verse 1, line 1, 

maiOdm. This address as an introduction is oominoD to 
OOranl poems, and it is said means little moie than the 
Introductorj b'tumUaA of KP vords. In a case snch as the 
present the first line is bnt the name of the poem, hi gtrrdr, 
Unsettlement, Confusion.’' 

Line 2. 

tipX. NP siptd, si/id. The -t of Av and -d of Phi have 
been lost by GDranf and Kur alike. 
taf. See Specimen 1. 

dim. Ist pers. eing. pret, ind. of infiu. dCoa, to see.” 
Verse 2, line 1. 
j’o, “ from that,” 
icUh, “ itself.” See previoxu note oixicif. 
mawa^u. Srd peia. sing. pies. ind. of infin. vustm, to 
throv, etc.” See Specimss 4, verse 5, Hue 2. 

MC, ”to.” 

iidr. “ down.” See Specimen 5, verse 2, line 1. 

Line 2. 

tnabu, " it becomes.” See previous notes on bOan. 

Verse 3, line 1. 

disan, “once again.” A Eur loaii<vord, compound of 
dl, “again,” and aa?*, “manner.” Qaiacu usually employs 
duwSrOy disjdra, dUir, etc. 
juldd. Locative of gdl. Kxa inflexion borrowed. 
miMuroihiwa. More correcUy fnakhurSahUa, from infin. 
khurdehin, " to be tumbled, confused.” Of. KP Mwf&ATdtm 
in a different sense, that of “ noise, tnrault ”. 
line 2. 

majdshlaa, or maj6$kUa, iTomjoshtn, " to boil.” 


r*xrAu? 1921, 




The Minor Friars in China 


By a. C. MOOLB 

TN July, 19 U, the Jwirnal printed tie Letin text, with 
^ Eoglifili translation, of various documents relating to the 
Minor or Franciscan Friars in China. Of these the most 
important were three letters written from China and other 
extracts from a fourteenth century chronicle, which is 
preserved in the BibUoth^que Nationals at Paris (MS. 
Latin 5006). On p. 055 of the article referred to 1 wrote: 
“Monaieur H. Cordier tells me that he laows of no other 
copy of the Chronicles, but at the same time is inclined to 
doubt that the Paris MS. (Latin 5000) is the copy used by 
tVadding.” Wadding, leaderj may be glad to be reminded, 
was the author of a great work called Annchi Mxntmm, 
in which the three letters from CMha ^rere prlnfed for the 
first time, and, indeed, for the only time until 1914 from 
a manuscript. All the other Latin texts with which 1 am 
acquainted and all the venions are obviously based on 
Wadding's text. In spite of M. (Soldier’s opinion I continued 
to think that it waa at least poeaible that Wadding had copied 
rather carelessly the MS. vHch is now at Paris. 

It was then a shock to me to leam from Professor Pelliot 
that the letters in question and the Paris had been dealt 
with before 1914 by Jerome Golubovich, and, on turning to 
the latter’s work, to find that the actual US. i;sed by Waddmg 
was still preserved at Rome. 

What Golubovich has to say will be found in his B&lioteca 
Bio-biblicgfaJUa delia Una aontu, etc., tom. ii, 1913, pp. 116- 
142, which appeared after M. Oordier’s new edition of CcwAoy 
ani Die toay thither was in print. Very briefly summarized, 
hi; opinion is that he can prove that Wadding did not iise 
the Paris MS. Latin 5006—bad not, indeed, seen it—“but 
another oodez now almost nnknowu which is kept in the 
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private b'braiy of the CShigi at Rome."' This Chigi MS,, which 
is marked I, vii, 2S2, is, Qoluhovich says with repeated 
emphasis, identical with Wadding's text. After quoting 
cae of the most difficult passages in the second letter of 
John of Monte Corvino (July, IdU, p. S55), he says : “ Tutto 
qaestopa^ 4 lettenlmente idat^ nel Waddingo (p. 140), 
and again, after dealing with Andrew’s letter (July, 1914, 
pp. C>S4 <<Kj 7), "ideutka v oel Wadd.” (p. 141). Crolubovich 
devottt pp. 131, 3. 3, 7 to ^ collation of the Faria MS. with 
Wadding's text, and then gives a careful sammary of the 
contents of the Chigi US. with many quotations (pp, 139- 
141), and of a copy of ^e same Chronicle dated 1586, which is 
in the Coraini Libraiy at Borne (p. 1^). 

Qolubovieh’s reading of the Paris US. is often different 
from my owxl, bat after showing the rotographs with which 
1 worked in 1914 to Mr. A. Rogers of the Unlverrity Library 
at Cambridge, I am satisfied that there is only one place 
where the text printed in 1914 need be dianged, with possibly 
one or two other words which are practicaUy illegible Having 
had my suspidons of Golnborich’s acenney thus aroused, 
1 naturally wanted to see the Chigi text for myself, and now, 
through the quite extraordinary kindness of Mr. J. A. 
Twemlow and the courtesy (d the Librarian, rotographs of 
the necessary pages have been obtainstL And the text is 
so wonderfully different froro what Golubovich supposed, 
that it to be well to {^int it enrire. It is as follows• 


MS- CHIGI I, TO, m, fol $8r®-> 

^Rater nero Johannes de ipso ordine minorum de monte 
comino Apnlie nim litteris, & priuile^js domini pape 
in.pexaidam pemeniens, & de Taurisio ciuitati in tndiam 


* 8ee Jotmai lor J«}j. ISN, pp. 64S>6l; Anjuter vol. iu, 

1S9S. i^. 44, S (or Sttd «d., toI. n, PT* 40.70). la Che fooCaoCes Che Pane 
VS. lAtin 9006 u called A. sad WaSdiac W. Escape ia Che eecoad letCer, 
Mi aeady ail the ranoae uadinf.i e( P. aad V. see acted 2 and when the 
i»o agree a word, the apeUag cd P. b gieca. I eai Itacaeoedy indebted 
to Kr. iUgen. who baa noet kwUp taloo the tnmblo bo rwid dupogh 
•nd ooTPa c t mj teMi^aipt. 
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pertramiens deinde m Tegbum Kat^a;^ Id GabalieQaera 
vrbem perueniens, imperat^rem maximum omnium 
Taitfaronim cum litteris dcmini papa ad Mem :vi8Ci iuuiCauit, 
& ab ipso leCauter raceptus looum &, & sadem in curia 
concessit, & predicandi Ikeutiam concessit. Qui multoe ibi 
ad zristum conuertit aicut in sequent! epiatola deciarat. 
Epistola • 

T^Buerendia in msto pathbos, & fratribus ^cetera. Ego 
frater Johaonea de monte coruino de ocdiae fratrum 
minoruin recess! de T&urisio ciaitate pemidis anno domini 
1291, & fui in contrata indie, & in eccl^a eancti Tome 
mcoaibiia xi!]. & ib! baptisani circa centum personas in 
diuersis loots. Bt sotius uie mee iuit frater Nicolaus da 
pjstorlo ordinis Iratxam predicatorum qni mcrtnus eet ibi, 
& sepultos in pTe<Ucta ecclesia. Et ego ulterius procedens 
parucni in Katbaj regnum imperatoris tartaionim, qui 
dicitur rnagsus cban. Ipanm oero imperatorem cum litteris 
domliu pape ad fidem catbolicam buitaui, qni tamen quia 
nimis inueteratus est in ^dol atria non potu! reduceie. 
aet multa beneficia preatat znstianis. Kc ego Bum apud 
eum iam eet annus zij'". NesCoriani xristiani quidem titulum 
preferentes, sat a nristiana religione plurimmn deuiantes 
tantum inualuerunt in par^bns istis quod non permiBerunt 
quempiam xrUtianum alterius ritus habere quautumlibet 
paiaum oratorium, nec aiiom quam nestonanam puplicare 
doctrinam. Ad bas siquldem terras non aliquie apcatolos, 
uel apostolorum diecipulue perxienit Bt idao prafat! neatorlani 
per sa uel par aUoa pecunia cormptoe peraecutioues mibi 
grauissimas intulerunt. aaserentes quod non easem missus a 
domino papa, set essem explorator magus, & dementator 
hominum. Bt facto aliqno tampons intanialio prodoxerunt 
alioa falaos tastes diceutes quod alius numptius fuerat missos 
deferens imparatorl maximum thesaunun. & quod ego ilium 
oc^erim in India, & abstuleriui que portabat. Et durauit 

^ Tbo initial of u in meet UlMtiCAl with R, «nd 

th« vonl ought p«rb4i>s to bo pnnto<l Railu?. 
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hec miM^mLAtio cirdter qniogu^ umi& ita gnod sepe ad 
iudicitmi fai tractos cum mottas ignomima. Taman per 
quonmdam coofexioaen dao disponente, Jmpentor cognoult 
maam mnocectaaiD, & emulomm & ipeoa cum 

Tzoribua, k libcris rdcgaoit. Jn bac peregrinatioae 
fui sina confexioae xj donee ad me aeoit frater Amoldua 
Alamannna de prouincia colonie nunc eat annua Bccundua. 
Tnam ecclesUm edi&caui in duitate Cabaliech, vbi eat 
pteeipoa refideotia 7^^ qoam ante annoa sex compleui. 
Tbi «Iam feci eainpBiule» k ibi toea eampanaa poeui. Baptixaui 
etiam ibidem naque hodie nt drca aex mili^ petaonae. 

Et nisi foiaaent anpradicte infamatiooea baptlzaaaem ultra 
xzx milia, k sma inqaentex in baptuando. Jtem auceeaaine 
emi qoatragmte poeroa filioa paganorum etatia cdrca .Ti]» 
et z) annoroin qui nuIUiD adhnc cognoacebant legero, & 
baptizaui eoa, k infonnaui aoa Utteris Utinia. k ntu noetro 
scribeu «a paaUerinm com jmnanja triginta duo ^ breuiaria 
scripzi, .. Ex quibus xij puai aciunt o^ium totum 
noatrmu, k teacnt cbonun, k edornadaa dent in conuentu, 
due dm preaeoa^ due ncm Bt pluies ez eia scnbnnt pealteria, 
k alia oportona, k dcsoinos imperator deleetatoi in cantu 
eoTum. Oampanas ad omnee boras pulao k cum conuentu 
infantium quad lactendum officium facio. Tamen aecendum 
coQsuetndinem f^nfAmna quia notatom offidom non babemus 
[Margin: Be magno ttgt Georgio znstiano : 

Q ^dam Bex iBiu T^ionea Keetoriane eecte nomine 
Oeoigia» de genera Qbita regia qui dictua fult 

preabiter J^annea |simo anno quo hue veni mibi adbedt. 
k ab errore ad uehtatem oeze &dd conoema catbolice per 
me minores ordines suscepit. mibigoe celebrant! ascris^ 


’ P.: lUai «aj meti^M JtL posna 6lkw pi^acoram etatia uifia 
.eij. M .X). aaooraa qui oailatt atOtne eon^Boscabant lagea. is tatticsaiij 
eoa a iafomaai wa KUara latiniii ft rita aea&o. is aenpw i>re ^ pealteria 
com Tmurijs .sit. a dno W.: Item eaim eoceeaeiae 150, poeroa. filioa 
pa^aodeoD atatia nfca 7. A )l. aBaeTUBi, qal w niUm tdboc co^owebant 
le^«B3, k baptiaaoi eoe. iafeneni «m tiuens a Orteeie tita ooetro, 

k eeripei pro fit p*^**^*^, cob fajasania 30. k doo 
» IF.ngfle 
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oeAtibiu mdutus ministrauit, it& quod alij cotoriani ipsum 
de apostata ^ accusau^raat. T&men ipse maguam sui popuH 
paitam ad ueram fidem catholicam adiunsit. & ecclesiam 
puJcT&m ae cum regiam loaguificam conatruxit ad honorem 
dei QosCri, & domini papa, & uomioc meo uoca[n)3 ecclaaiam 
romanam. Qui nobilU res^ ante sex aanoa migrauit ad 
dominum relicto berede fUio in cunabulia, qui nunc eat 
annorum Fratres tamen ipaiua regis cum essent 

perddi in erronbua camea quos ipse conuerterat, post regis 
obitum aubuettenmt.’ Et quia ego fui solus non potoi lecedere. 
a prima eccleaia, dc ab impeT[aC]ore cban. & ad illam ecclesiam 
qae diatat per xss dietas uou potui aocedere> Tamen id 
uenerint boni coadiutorea spero in deo quod totum poterit 
re£ormari. Nam adhuc Labeo priuileglum predict regia 
deluficti.* 


TTerum dico quod si non iiiiasent iniamationes supradlcte 
magnus froctus fuUset sequtus, si babuiasem duoa uel 
tree sotios coadiutorea meoe, & forte impeTatoi fuisset 
baptinatus Tales fratros uenient, si uenice siiqui nolxmt 
qui studeant se ia exemplum dam, & non sum (mbrias 
xnagnificaie. Pe uia notifico qnod per terrain Cbotbaf cania 
imperatoris aquUonarium, & eecvrior,^ ita quod cum numptaje 


> P. ir. 

* P. addosit. Bt mirseam ]>u)(n[m] MCoadnTn Ecglaria mmiificni* 
tiara cooalnidt. ftd boTMrcm dej riMtrj aanctf triniwUa ; ft docaini pope. 
A nonien moam rocans earn occlMi&m RornanAin, Qui Rax Geotgiua 
W. adduxit, & Scclesiam poUhraoi awundom ngiain magiuRcenttam 
coaatnixit, ad boaoKn Dei noetri. aancta Trisilatis, ft SoniiU Paree. 
eocaoa earn Eecleilara Roinanaio. Qai Rex Qcrw^os For n^ra nram, 
vonia vhicU ore V017 olecore in P., Gelabovieb reads noniaceit 

* T« the sboTo 37 worda P. adda S (oenu xidatiaoua, neuem, Qewgi], 
Keakonj. ad ecUau pristiaem rcdocotido), all of wbieh IF. has copied 
exaeUy. 

* P. W. St quia fuj aolna ucc potaj recrdore ab Joporctore Cheaa 
fro non potuj ad illaoi ecoCeaiam quo diatat ad .ss. diotaa. Taneo ai 
QsneriQtaliqaj booicMdiutoreeftcooperalorosapcro . . . Mam , . Regis 
C^eorgij defttoetj. 

* P. Cotbay Jmpentoria aquUourium tarUrorum cat via breoior ft 
aacurlonuu. TF. Oothorum Impomtotia Aqaitonarium TarUroraot eat 
ria breoJor, ft aecurior; The onistion of Tartarvum . . . breetor from 
the text looks like ao aeddODt. and leavH tlio sentence irapeffeot. 
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infra qaiaqae xiel t6x poteront perue&iie. Via autem 

alia eat loogiasuaa, ApedadosaaoiAhAhtia djiaa nauigationes 
qoaiujxi prima est secondum distantiam inter Aciion, & 
pronisciam prouincie. AJia uero eat secundum distantiam 
inter Achon, A AngeJiam,* A poset coiitin|;ere quod in 
biennio riz perdceret niam iOam. quia prima uia secuia 
non ^ a multo temper propter guanas Jdeo stmt xij annt 
quod de curia romaoa. A de nostra rtligione nunores, A noiu 
non racepi> Jan sunt [{cA 9du*] duo azmi quod venit 
quidam medlcus drukaia * qui de romana ciuria. A nostro 
ordlne, A statu ocdden<as popedi srist^ani istas partes 
inoredibilibus bUsfemija infiecit propter quod multun desidero 
perdpere aeriutem. Hogo fratrea ad quos littera beo 
penienerit * nt ita sCadeant quod eius con^entia possit 
peiuenire ad notitiam domini papa, A cardinalium, A 
proeuratoris noetri ordinss in curia romana. Ministro 
gsnerali ordinis oos&i snpplico pro antiphonario, A legendls 
sanctorum gradoaii, A psalterio ftnm nota pro ezemplari, quia 
non baboo nisi breoiarium portatile cum lectionibus breifibus, 
A paruum missale. ^ babuero ezomplaria pueri predicti 
soribent. Modo.sum in acta aliam ecdesiaiii, A‘ 

diuidendom puoroa in pluribns ktcis. Ego iam sanui. A 
canus factas sum, potiaa laboribus, et tribulationibus quam 
etate. sunt * enim annonnp Isiij. Bidic! conpetenter linguam, 
A littoras tartarevam^ quo «st lingua vsualis tartarorum. 
A iam trastoli in Ungoa ilia A littera totum nouum teeta- 
mentum, A pealterium quo ied scribi in pulcemma Uttera 
ecrum. A teneo, A 1^ in patenti. A manifesto quasi in 
testimcaium ^ legis zzistl Et tractaul cum supradicto rege 

< ABjiias. 

* P. IF, de Doebo tadm ft tUlo ocrMwitie nea feeeei^ u«ua. 

* CTru^waeloiDbudaa V. ebiragiewLeabardu*, 1 ^ word io the 
t«xb k h*rd to tcmL cad Btej be ttriunfui tm tiriarus. 

* or pecQtftiet * ,P. IF. ad 

* P. W. nm * P. W. TutcriebciB 

* P. tODooft la^ a prodieo ia paloeU k qoaai ia tesUmoiiisia 

IF, bribo, k lego. A pnadiee m jMaiti otaaifeaco ia tastimouun 
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gdOTgio si Tixissot totum offidum Istimiis trasferre ut per 
totam tenaia su&m cact&ietur in domiiuo hit> £t m 
viuente m esclesia sua cslebiabatur missa * secuudum rit/um 
latioum in IHtcra, & lingua ilia tsm verba canonis quam 
prefatioaee. Et fUins died tegis Oeorgij uoc&tv; Johannsa 
ptopter Qomea meum. de quo speto in domino quod adhuo 
iiiuuitabitur ^ uaetigia |>atti8 sui. Credo seoundwn visa, 
& audita quod nullua lex, aut ptinceps mundi domino ebaa 
imperatori omnium tartararum potest equati ^ in latitudine 
tene, in multitudina |>opuU & magoitudine diuitiarmn. 
Finis. Datum dicebat littera ipia in ciuitate eambatieeb 
tegni Katbay, anno doxnini milleaiffio i)^.v,< die viij mensie 
Januarij. 

T^Aa litteras* traamisit frater Johannes predictus cuidam 
fratri predicatori npirituali, & bono viro qui zelo'fldu 
xrlatiane, ^salutis aniinanim in partibuaoiientalibui peregrins' 
batur indicandc geatibus, k, baptizando. Gtiete frstar pn 
qiiosdam merostoTee ds uenetije qui a Tartaria redibant 
traamisit baa littoras in pluhbua locii oitra mare, & in psrtibua 
occidantia fratribua minorlbus, k prsdicatoribua. £t bio frater 
signidcauit in suis Uttaris quod jiluies fratres predicatorea 
qui litteros grecas tartaiicas, k liuguaa optimo didicerant 
& adi[r}o tartuioa parauerunt portantea libros, calices, 
k parameiita. £t Uli mercstores veueti dedenmt predicCo 
Iratri predicatori in lignum ueritatis buius tsbulaia descriptsin 
niagni chan impeif&tjoris. Bt fratrea predictl ceperiint 
vim, k paruenerunt usque Gazariaro taTtarorum aquilo* 
narium. set non potueiunt tremsire propter guerras. vnde 
in eadem duitati permaneeruat predicantes k baptizantes 
ibidem quouaque guerra ceasaret 

* IV, oeUbrftbam miaaim 

* P. IV. ft ipero in qoo«] ii>u imiubituT 

* P. W. Secimdum n«r« audiU ft ute cmlo qood nuliui mo 

princepft ia mundo poald doialns Chun 

* P. W. Datft, in elQitat« OMnUlieeli KMuy <IV. Cstu). udo 

douinl m*. «eo ▼* 

* For cUi psrtgrapb of Uie Chrocucle oomptro Jol;. 1014, pp. Stl. S. 
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T?T r nmo T & gBudio plenufl per ocddentAl^ 
eecle^, ft ad ckrdiaes fatnus minorum, ft alios per- 
oolaret, ft fratres qoam pluiiini incitaU dinino spihtu ad 
predicandiuii taitazia —areot, fra ter i^iaones uerua dei aeruus 
seccmdaa lit&eraa Craamisit ad Ticarioa fratrum oneotis, ita 
coatmectea. littere ^ 

l^Enerendia i& xiisto patobna fratri ^ vicario generaliB 
^ QUjiistii, oidinis fratnim minonun. ft vicario magistri 
ordii^ fratnua predicatomm, ft fratribus omnibos ordinis ^ 
utrios^oe io prooinda persanim maneatibiir. Fratei Johannes 
de conuno de ordine minorum inutills siistr seruus 


predicator ddei sistiazte, ft ^^n***^ romane ecclesie. ft 
Bpostolice aedis aompt^ aalntem, ft caritatem in eo qiii 
est aera caritas, ft r»inniiTtn gidas.* Ordo exigit caritatas * 
nt longe, Uteque dirtantes, ft mazime qoi perigiinantur 
pro lege znsti cum reoalata facia se inmeezn intueri non 
poaaiat,^ salgim verbis ft littens coosolantui. Cogitaui nos 
non aiae causa miiari, quod tot annis proaiada longiaqua 
consisteoa * aonquam meu Uttezas recepirtis. Set zniiatoa 
sum non mians ' good nnnqaam nisi anno isto recepi ab 
aliquo fratre ntl touco litteram, nee ^ Mlutationem, Kec 
uidstur quod aliqnis mai recoidatus fuerit,° ft mazime quia 
andiui ad uoe psraenisae nunores^* quod ego mortcus essem. 
Kune anCem aodfico vobis quod »T,nf% pretertto in principio 


‘ Cafw /«Tvy ILa J.. JqIj. iai4. pp. SM»7 i iii« 

pp. 40, 4S. SOi Sad «d., teoL vl. pp. 71. Tt. SI. 

* P. B«Q«tado in xpflfcoFatai . , frabj. ffratrj. vicano . . . Etrictrio 

f(*inn a masistri <i«dixd« i*«dic«tonBi. 4 fntribu ordiauce utriiuque. 
TF. Rtu^ado i» Ctruto Adr* J^rotri 2f. If. Fiten'o ftntreli MinUiro 
OrdtntJ JTiaem*. 4 Vktri» / l af i n n ^ 4/apiaro Odisu 

Pr^ie^pri tm . ^ Fi ttiU m* «rdnM t&itapu 

* P. W. fidej Men zpwtaMa a oaatMS »cdii apoct^iee Romano 

. • . lalas oauuaa, 

* IF, Oedn nimia cliaritotia iBniiai. 

* P. W. Bid«re Him poiat * If. cooueteotca, 

’ IF. Sod a «so miratas ow, * P. tittofam uel IT. Utt«n«, t«| 

* P. W, neoedatw ieerU bm). 

^ P. TF, qaia {IF. quodo) aadhii qaod niaom ad aoa porsezdasont 
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Januanj pet qciendftm amicum memu ^ qiii fult es eotijs 
domini Coth&;f cenis qui uenenuit ad dominiun Clian de 
Kathay,^ ego ouai litteraa patri vicario, & fratribos prouiode 
Gasarie de atatu, & conditlcae mea in paucia vetbia.^ in 
quibua UCberia togaui eundem uicarium quod exempla illarum 
uobis traanuctetet.* Et iam mibi constat per bonas persoi^^a 
quod^ none peru^ieruat cum numptijs predict! donuni 
ebanis cothay ad dominmu ebanem Kathay* quod loee 
littere penienawt, & quod ilU idem numptina qui portauic 
Utteraa maas postmodum de Sara ucnit ^ Tauridum propter 
quod de £act!s» & contentia in idlia iittaris * cogitavii non foxe 
necesae^ iterato scribere. Et pnmum eat de pereecutione 
ueatorianorum. Secundum de eccleaia, & doinibna completia 
Tbi picture iacte aunt ueteris, & noui teatamenti. Et ad 
doctrinam rudium acripta sunt littena peraicia taraicia, & 
latinis vt omuea lingue legere ualeant, & i&teligeren atlc&es 
diuerse.*^ Tertiuro est quod ex puerb nutritie & baptlaatis 
aliqui migrauerant ad dommum Quartum est quod a 
tempore quo M in tartariamKathay^* baptizaiu li] 


* P, IT. noetwm 

* IT, K»tlu>n CUaidIa <loi TeQ?ral &d nudeco Doroiauia Cbaoicra. 

* !i’. m«e, rfrbis «uraU4, 

* P. tTAuaiuitUreut t?]. 

* P. ttro &i&i per bwiM )>«]!eoiiw que IT. i&tt uiMnesi per &li()aa4 
personA^, ^u« 

* P. chaais; rtad de CAthAy. I)'. Doninl de Katkan ad Dominum 
CliAiiivra. 

’ P. \y. Sata duitAle UCTilt (U', »eeerit) 

* IT. ON liitrha 

* P. tP. nnn lAcera oentiosietn nee 

P. IF. vj (IF. Sex) pictona leci fieri It seefua to be QoiU pcMible IhAt 
vJti is tbe true reAdiag. Sit ie an inadeqaau number, and no nuiaber >a 
named l>y tbe Pope JSAS^ July, IdU. p. MO. <)uod eeclealu cec* 
atruxerit, b picluraa neoi et ueteria teataincDti in eit dcifiagl feeerit i 
ud bclov p. 9i. In fva . . . yatorw noui, & neteria teaunesii td 
doetdoam .mdium deptngi) Thia, of coarse, AaauioM tbe poaiibUity tbAt 
Cbigi is uidependeat ot P. 

P. TT. tasumeoti. Ad doetrinan rudium. b ecripta (IT, acolpta) aunt 
Utteris lAtinua. Timicia (R'. St Taralcta) & persioe 

'* P, If. & . . . diuene. P. W. pQcria em) b bUttua) 

'• W. onif in KatliAy P. liloraioiliA IT. rltm qain^ue millfa 
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Ja isto utem rqao iij^ y* ^ inoepi uaxzm * aHiun 
locam aoaoro conus boetio dommi di&nis. & bt«r curiam, 
it locQjs tap&uin ’ via sola eet distass per iactiuo Upidia a 
pcTta docDisi cbasia. dtfniiiiis petrutius de lucagas^ noster 
merc&tor fidelia qoi fai6 meoa sotios de Taumio eisi( * 
terram pro loco qnem dicO)^ Bt debit mihi affiore ° du, & 
diulna gratia operante. quia in imperio domini cania non 
poeaet baberi loctis utilior, & CM^gruentior pro sancta eccleeia ^ 
catboUca cooatmesda in principio agusti locum accepi, & * 
usque ad festcm Sancti l^andsd fuit completos cum muro 
is cixcuitc, & officEQ^ & * oratorio qui eat capas cc 
peisoQarum. Set propter pemem eccleaam perficere non 
potui. Set babeo ligna congregate in dome. & par 
misericordiam dei, perfic er e iatendo** in estate. Bieo uobis 
quod miram quoddam rusum eat omsibns ad\ienientibus de 
Coatate,^^ & aliunde qma non babebant adbuc nunorea ex 
hoc, & uidentea locum'* de nouo ftictum, & cnicem rube&m 
desnper in aublixni podtam. 

'OT nos in oratorio noem secundum vsum offidum cantamus 
soliempniter. quia aotaa non babemus.^* Doisinus kania 
in camera sua vbi d(mit'^ potest audiie uoces nostras. £t 
hoc factum mirablle diuulgatum est looge, lateque.^ & pro 
maguo erit, sient disponet*’ diuina clemenda. A prima 

‘ W. eJJ tloMini * V. oaif nnsn * P, W~ Mctrasi 

* P. iT, DofBioQs ESins 4* localeoso (i'. LoeolMgo} 04«lie xputumo* 
e m^griw Bxrcator q« foit Mtiw bww 4e ta&nriiM ipee salt 

* P. W. 4 in * W. pre aiK>r« 

* P. 7. qatafir. pab»qaed)sUlior4cofimt3QrloctijhAb«riDOQpoact 
{W. pooil) ia totA inpeno UMEinj Oupia pro 

* P. IT. ^ uostaitibQfl boMEMtMiboe R jassotibiu 

* P, a dooubiu offiCTiw plaiia, ft IT. ft Uoaibae. oS«iai«, pUteie ft 

>■ P. ir. qeod u p. If, perficiMS >* P. IT. duit^ 

IF. qal adbee boo Mdkrau qaidpus de hoe: videstee Rum Wnn* 

** 7. vssffl (qois aoUe adboe atm lubenM) effidoD untute* aoleonutor 
eqpJtas edminti east. Qnendo cantomuj; 

P, W. on»< tU derail 

M P, W. Buimhile fMtmm lecge Isleqne dJoBJ^mtoB est ifiter ^oitco, 

** P, W. 9di ft edunplehit 
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Udro ^ eccleai&t & loco aostro vuquo ad iatem ‘ secundam ^ 
sont duo siiliana A dimidiua/ Js puoros diuifi in partem, 
partem‘ in prime, paitem in eecunda co&stitui. & faoiujit 
oSicixun per ao ipsoe. Set ego aicut capeilaaos pet edomadas 
cdlebro in utrep<^ue ^ 

'TiE regiooibus orieatalibus * uobis signlAco, & precipue de 
^ imperio domioi kanis quod non eo maloi^ iu mundo 
Et ego b&beo m curia locum, ^ ^mordinariam sedond i, 
& intrandi aiout legatus domini pape. & me habet super 
ocmea alios pt^atos quocunque nomine censeantxu. Item 
licet predicCua ^ domiuus kam audierit mulU uagna de curia 
roinana, t statu latinonun, deaiderat tamen maitam ;udere 
nuinptioe uenientes de partibus ilUs. Jn paitibne istis^^ sunt 
multe secte^ ydolatrariim diuersa credendum. jgitur'^ mclti 
religtosi de diursis sectis, diuersos liabttus habentea, svint^ 
multo maiotis autoritatis “ [fol. 99r®] & obeeruautie ® qoara 
suit rdigloBi latiui; 


*p\E India maiorem partem ego uidi HJ ^ queuui de alijs 
^ parUbua indie. Et esset msgnua profectos predicate 
ai fratres Tenirent. Set non easeot mictendl nUi rin 
solidissimi. If am regiones sunt poicenime piece aroma tibue, 
A lapidibua pietio^. Et fertilee,^ set de nostris frucUbus ^ 
parum babent, Et propter temperiem, k calorem quasi 


> I*. TT. o«»< Qoro » P. \V. ee«k**m 

* i'. J7. add qa*m ediiirwij 

* P.addinUaai'oiiaAnn. tnultuzo ««t lOAgnA. n’.n’t/<ilatrac)UltAt»m. 
qoce valdi a^na es(, 

* P. diUai k posnj i«artciu • IF. wner & 

* P. aid qoia pu^r) lion sniit SncerdotM. and rubric dc mn^o traperlo 
tsrCtroroo. IF. add quia iM^r bos pomn non sunt i«ac(?n]ot<«. 

* P, oricDtaliom 
P. 17, add au» 

P. W. KonoTfct mo 
P. IT, inis parUbu 
17. idoloiotnMJio 

'• P, W. & sunt 

* P. W. sasbcriistis. 
t be foot ol th» pego. 

*• 17. abstiocDtia “ P. H'. ow« aJnt ** P. II*. odd fidom 
P. W. uKtH Et fortilw. ” P. II'. fnwUbus nostrie 


' sit vj Btoior ir. stf (?o msins 

P. W. mtnndl & Sodondi 
>* P. ir. El ll<<l ii»c 
P. sc]i(« snd 80 in all (osos 
” P. T7, ot sunt 
TV, o«if Diutio 

Tlio t«xt ]iM ft ob««ruanti>, (iko o catcli>wwd at 
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cofitmQQia fiodi, A diacalcwti incedimt, & propteT«& arlibus, 
& &rti£cije uxi mdigeot. Egu btptuui ibi <urc» c. personas 
Jbi semper est estae, & aonquam hiemsA Jtem dictas 
iratei Jobaanea in qoadam ana epistoU quod munpti] * 
uenerunt eibi ex ethiojM rogantes amore dei ex parte iUonun 
a quibus erant at ibi ad piedicaadum xret uel mleteret. 
Nam poetquam B. matiietzd ibi fait & distupuli eios propter 
bostilee iacurstia popoii consumta, k disperai sunt. & ale 
de£e(^ ecHeftra fideUum. Et qui reman sertot predicatorea 
non babaertmt qui eoa instruerent Et quia multom desiderant 
redire ad fidem xristi qnam aatiqui eonun teauerunt> omnes 
conutftereotur ai predicatorea irent [1] de roixiana eedesia 
qoi eoe docereat. Et didt m eadem epiatola quod poet 
feetuffi omiuujs eanctonuu bapdaaoit cccc. personas. Et 
qoia ipee aediut quod plnxee fratite Ttriosque ordinis ad 
penae, k ad Qaaanam acceaserant ortatui eoa ad predicandum 
ferueater fidem. Data in cbambalietb duitate oeCere Eatap 
anno domioL 1906 in dominica qainquagesime * 

’ F. IF. pCDptM tcspcraatiaB A calidiutem urii fc reposis 

nndi nsdant. modieo co opartorio (IF. nadio wgpera) oeraada eaopariCBtti. 
E£ {vopteM ajtibns ogatid sartocra A aiirdcnov. A artifitaji aem ia4fg:cfil. 
Jl)] {F. mC aemper esUa A Boaqaan kjenpa Battkauj llj etna 

oaotoHB penoaae. WaAcUag add* (aiUr partoaaa) Ao. DttM JSni*. Alia 
dabimaj hona arfuiDeaU aaao 1907. cnMaa «si Afchiejwopua. 

*P. l&MdBsa«piaS«l*didfcipecfr»ter JabaoDea.qood*Qll€iBpaet emti} 
IF. VUi« M qoA acnpdt aapariori Pr. JoaaBaa 4 UoRta CoreiiiB 
(laqnit B. Odvicoa) hoe uuw nanmi ia ati* i m •enpta B^atola, qoed 
•olaBwa KoaeaJ 

* P. W. Tcoenat ad eaai d* ethpopia (F, qoadam parta ^hiopia). 
ro^^aotaa at Qla« pma m ad pfndiraniliim m 1 mittare* predieatoraa boBoa 
Qoia a MiDpof* B aati Hathaj aaaosalaita A dNCtpvloraB eiaa predlouar^a 
aon baboenuit qm ao* ioflCnafeat ia Me A mnUaffl de^deraot ad 
oeraiD zjaati fidaa penaaire. Bt m (nUtt* ibi Oloc) milterentur 
omaeft coaoenarcatat. ad spaatw. A 6«trBt aeri xplebanj. Kub raot 
ptwiaa^ ia oiiaata (F, eeutaco) t^ai aoUo criatiuu dicuatv. A ia 

(F. omit ia) xpktBOi cradoai. 8e& do aa^itaris A aaaetonia (iV. aauetia) 
doetn'si* aUitd nMcioot (F. ooq *deat) mpAeitar aioeatB* com noa 
babeaoc pndkaterca A dosterea. Itaa diat (F. dixit) Srater Jobanne* 
qood poet faatom oBDisa •aaetana bauiaaaii,.ecce. { W. qaadrisenua) 
poTaoma A qaia (F. qaod) ipaa asdnii qaod plana tratna atrnwquo ordinie 
ad penaa A ad (F.owtf ad) Qa f aa ri a jn a c&i*iifcr ar . toftJ<af{F, hona&Ua) 
eoa ad peadj e aadoa fnater fidan doMU aoatrl Jbaoxpiali. A ad 
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Tb« problem of these last eeateucee ie perplexing. YutB» 
who seems to have used bo te?ct but Wadding’s second edition, 
was sure that the passage froca li£m dkii didns fraur to the 
eod was really the end of the second letter, and his view is, 
of course, confirmed by P., which, without any brealc, intro- 
duces the passage with ''Brother John himself says in 
same Idler''. That Wadding should have closed the first 
part of this second letter with “ The end ie miseijig “ makes 
it, at first sight, unlikely that be had seen or used P. \ but he 
may mean no more than that the 'actual text of the letter 
alter that point is lost; and when it suite him, fifteen pages 
later, to introduce the substance of the lost sentences as 
reported by P,, he does so with the words : “ Beeidea what 
Brother John wrote the yea: before [via. 1305], be tells thia 
year [vix. 1306] in another letter which he wrote that. . 
and he then pinceeds to copy P. very nearly, both in the 
letter (p. 94, note 3) and in the paragraphs which follow it 
(p. 109 below). 

In the Chigi text this passage follows the first part of the 
letter without even the break of a new paragraph (as in P.), 
beginning with “ Likewise the said Brother John says in a 
certain letter of his words whidi leave us in doubt whether 
the scribe thought it belonged to the same letter or not. 
The substance of the sentences whi(^ ioUow is the same as 
in P., but the words, except in two sentences, are very 
difiecent. It looks as if the writer had copied, or perhaps 
had made for hims^ a summary of the last sentences different 
from that in P., or had tried to reproduce P. just here from 
memory. The Chigi test has 131 words, P. 163, W. 167 ; 
or, omitting the introductory words before ^lod, the nurabeta 
are Chigi 122, P. 146, W. 147. Thia one passage ia sufficient 

iscesadum froataa anintaivni. Dkta dicebsS litters, tpes. in Curtbsliech 
ciultaUregnj Kst^{IF. KMhsg). Aaoodoiuai .m\ oecvj*. (If. l3C6>io 
dominies qulTV)Bsgeslaie. msnsia {ebmsru, 

* Tbe italic typs. which mshca these verda look Qke so sctual quetstion 
fro’n the Chronjcle. U ooly fooad in tbetecoa;! sdiooo ot the Annalts. sad 
wss act Deed by WsdduiS Mreeslf. 
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to thow that Wadding did not cop 7 this Chi^ tast ezactly, 
wf^nt rafarenca to P., and it ia jost this passage that 
Golubovich vas misled into aajuig vas “ literally identical 
in Wadding It is perhaps nov impossible to find out the 
reason why these last sentenoss of the letter were reported 
in indirect speech, instead of being copied; in full or with 
omiuioQs, from the onginal, and why each transcriber in 
turn has introduced them with a difFerent phrase; and it is 
useless to guees. 

The text proceeds:—* 

T7T cum predicte littere in imliam apportate corda omnium 
^ fratram, h: fideliom laycorum ad seltun hdu cum 
leUda fizcitarent, Semoa dei fidelis de Tolen^o cum soU^e 
rediens a tartaria com predictU Irtteris ad curiam dotnini 
pape dementis, ultra montea acceast Et dominue frater 
Johannes de morro episcopus cardioalis de ordins minoraru, 
cum gaudio fratrem Tomam rempiens ad dominum papam 
Clementem, k ad caidinalea introdozit £t quia ipse frater 
Tomas femebat spinta dei, k facundisrimus erut sermons 
scripture omnia kta noua dissertasame ez^caoit, rogans iit 
lauorem, k auxilium in magno opere comodaret Et 
dominus papa & omnes eardinales repletl letitia 

celebiantea consistoBim genenli minktro commisenint ut 
vtj. hoQOi fratres minorea eligeret qoi e^seopi conseciarentur. 
Et cum ptiuii^us sois oopioa ad indiam pertranairent. Et 
fratiem preauiata digmssimum archiepiscopum 

cocLsectarent, k ita factum eat 

'^Am electi sunt vij. Scilicet frater Gudiehnus Oallicua. 

frater Kicolans de Apolea qui fueiat minister in 
pfoainda aancd fiandsci. Frater Andreas de Guidonis de 
penuio lectm frater peregxinus de castello, k alij tres fratree 
episco^ pet aaactam obedientiam pape k generalis 

ministri ad tarmnam mitto faerunt. Et per dd gtatiam 
penenieiites ipaum fia&em Johapnem archiepiscopum 

^FoLMr*. CoiBpai»/«icnwlB,a-S.. J 0 I 7 , ISU.pp.SS^-d; ;4a*.i/ia.. 

Hi. p. SO. 
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conAecr&uenmt Que autem bi prtuilegijs coatmabantur 
infia dascnbmitui. 


{margin ,: Bulla ^ dominus papa cl^mena ad dominutn 
fratrcm Jobaniiam arcbiepbcopum 
^Lameos aplacopoa eenius seruoram dei dilacto filio fratri 
^ Johaimi de monte cotulno ordinia fratrum minoTum, per 
no6 in Archieplscopum cambalieoaem elacto saluted & 
apcatolicam benadictioneco. Prouidautiam anmmi, 4 e eterai 
regia reguantia in celuoi 4^ dispoutione tempoium 
celestia pahter» & terreua reoti iudicij cocaoxa diaponit in 
supprema spacQiationis prabemenentia preaidmtea, Jc si 
CQultis, k. arduis que in apostolicum rozoane sedis aluum 
undique cooduuat quasi Correos pregrauemoi curia 

escitemnr innuderis, k agitationibue pluiibus disCrahamur, 
Jd tantam inter cetera desideria nostra fsruenter appetiroua, 
uotia {enzenCiufi affectemus in miasanim BoUemnije dcessaiiter 
a domino petimos. k ad hoc operoae. aolUcitudinia studium 
diligentius impeitimur, tC vbicudque terrarum fidss catoUca 
vigeat. cuuctia mortalibus nisti sanguine pretioso redeoiptis, 
oelestis, gratis aplendoi iniadlst k salus proueoiat animanun, 
quatenus k ipsi astnti nequitia primeui seductcria eliaa, qui 
semper dicuit, ut ofiendat, Eteme beatitudinis gloriam, 
quad humaniie non snfBcit capere intellectua quamque 
diligentibus se celomm dominua poUicetor in euauitatis 
dulcedine perfruantur. ChiiuB qnippe salute affectnnde 
comoditas ex operibus fidei orthodose producitur. cum sacre 
scripture tesstatui eulogium nuUns dec qni absque ddei 
interuentione non colitar, placere ualeat sine fide, bee eat 
igitur sacra fides que hosteoi de arce mentis expelUt. que 
cords purificat. (& sue luds radio tenebras infideUtatia 
expurgat. Lee est uirtutum omnium fundamentum. heo 
est Stella matutina solem iosUtie, inteligentie que preneniens. 
per earn dies oritur gratic, qusm dies glorie subsequetur. 
Sane nuper ad notitiem dicte sedis fide d^na retetione 

* Coeapan JMrnel E.A^., Ja\y, 1914, pp. 5C9, 6S0, 6S4, SS9, noU. 

JSAS. SAtfuaar l99i. ? 
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perducta est qood ta o2im sdo <3ztodoxe fidei CAritatis 
acceuus de mapdato aedis ^oatolice eiusdem «z prezzu8s«> 
conseii5a, ac orduus toi gcnenlk ministri lic«ntU specially 
at lachiac«r«s aaiffias ioBd^iam deo. Ad ipaos ^ infidelivua 
partinm orientaUvo te p«nonalitcr trastuJisti. k in terria 
domini Tartaroram qoam jJorea mfiddium per l&uacrum 
Mch baptumatu ad ipsasn fidem xnad fauante gratia tibt 
apiritoa aaocti redazisti £deljUr, k acteota. Et deinda ad 
aupenoKfi partas quam [!J pnodpU inagai regia tartarorum 
p^eniena po«t muhaa, k oariaa pexsecutionas, k inaidiaa, 
k ifLinriAft tibi per oestoriaDoe heretecos inn^tas, & non 
QulUa falsiutee impodtas, ac tribaUdocum concnsaionea 
iniuriaa ta tanqoam 5de]u znsti atbeleta^ k iortia^muB 
propQgnator faciente. itio fidem emuA imperio r^es regnant, 
k principea dominanCoi in ma gnum died magni regia gratiam 
ob aiDorem dicte fidei neiitateoi, eoroperta merito deueniati. 
Sicqae dextra domiai te com miram agente A ditigenta 
eahibriter actna tooe qiiandam ecdesiajn in bonorem dd» 
k catholice fidet in ciuitate Cabalech [fol. 99 7*] vbi magna, 
k bonorabili * r^ni died magni r^u de noluntaie eiosdem 
legU consdui procarasti Jn qna erecto <^afflpftn^li, k campania 
ponds in eadem jatone nooi, d: ueteris teatamenti ad 
doctrinam rudhun depingi fa*n«»na, conuentma puerorum 
quoe in eonus pnerida de glimi^nift a fidelibns dbi irrogatia 
emeraa, k per bapdamatia sacramentum fiddibiza agregaueraa 
Tnitad, qooeqne in lingna latina, k IHeranun Utinarum 
doctrina per te suffidenter edoctoe in offiuo iurta 

romane eccleeie inaCutita competento k landabiliteiinatTuxisti. 
k promonente domino aaiabritez ordinaati Qui quidem 
tratia due clend dinma da aabminis&ante giada in 
obseruanda mandatonun dd feraeater intent! laudea de^ 
referunt in ipaa eededa bynummque de eantida ayon in 
tem aliena neonaot> k Cadimt reaonare Ac tamen tu, 
quam ipaa oonnuUa m iUia partibua ezerceda opera pietatia* 

^ P. ipMs Note tbat both tf&S. i«rtiam 

* Porfasfo tmO a«oonbUk«rfet 
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& o&nUtis qae fidem augeut. & m&gnum promou^t fneturQ, 
& comodcuii aiujnacum. Nog uero quos zelua salutis Uiimanm 
exo)t>at, ad boc tam pium &ieu( mcaptum nego^uro aaliibritar 
pTomouendum ad premidsa tibi[?] a&nete sedU cppuionea 
merita eircumspectionia apostolic* aciem cxtecdcnUs, t 
conaiderantea actentias quod in prsdictis partlbus poneadua 
eat angelus qul amictuG sit nubs scriptun uidelicet 
propbetanun irim gestet m capita .a. aaneti splritus donuta 
babans per misticum mteilectuxn, omnas conuincat adversarios 
nsritatb, & confutet. Ubraco qne apertum Unens in manibus, 
tanquam ecriba doctuG in regno celonun coznmiasos sibi 
populos erudiat ad salutem. Et quod per bee alia tui ininistehj 
pia atudia que inapirante dec circa morementa fidei non eine 
magnis laboribus, & detractlocibua, ac torbaruzn con* 
cnasionibus MeUt«r, & asaidue operaris in eiadem partibue 
accunotia ex toto pemidosis erronbus in ipsis partibi;s pro> 
ducentur beresea. sciaroata eueUantur. & magna qui 3000 
pennaxima dicto magno regi, & regno dna bona prou^enient, 
& plurioae optata succedent, 7 t gloria ipaiua fidei ortodoie 
dcut Bperamna tanta ibidem potentiori vixtute uallabitur, 
quanto predictna rez ad laudem diuini cominie & regniun 
eiua predictum feildori decorabitnt ueritate. Te ordfnem 
fxatrum mlnoiam ptofexum quern de Littcranun sdentia, 
relig^nia obaeniantia, dte munditia, houestate morum, & 
aUarum uiitutum donis testimoiua fide digna eomiatedant 
Jn predlota duitate cambslien^ de fratmm nostronim condlio, 
& apoGtolice potestatis pleuitudine Arcbiepi^copum oidinamua 
& preficimufi in paatorem. Oviiam, & solicitudinem anintarum 
existentium in partibus snpradictis, ac omnibus abjs que 
aubdvmtnr dominio tartarorum tibi plenariam commictentes. 
Tibiqne exercendi omnia que ad inia aichiepUcopalia specUre 
noscuntur, prout permictunt canonioe sandonee. Neo non 
tuis Bucceasonbus, Atcbiepiscopia Caballendbiie qui erunt pro 
tempore Ttendi omnibus^ & singuJis gratijs, & concesafonijbos 
quas pridem pec litteras nostras de ordiue fiatrom minorum 
too in tenaa earacenonun; paganomm, ac aUorum inSdelium 
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pco£cisce&tibus E&toritate Epoatolk* duszmu indulgendas, 
Bi mder a autohtEt«m concedcntes tibi plenam, & liberam 
poteaUtem in iUo qoi cUt gTatias* Sc Ui^tui premia. Con* 
ddentea pactue proaid«ntie stadium, & prouldentie operatioms 
exerd^uffi quod oomiDissw tibi popolns suormn errorum 
tenebna profligate k ad xristnm domiuum viuum, k 
saloatorem suura sua corda peiiecte coucertet. k conua^s 
preseruabitut a nozijs, k optaU proeparitatls spirituatiter, 
k tamporaliUr perfidet mcremetitLS. Suacipe igitur 
incremeiktar (sio) jogum dommi. k suaui aiua booeri colla 
aabmicte. ac ak tua sdlidtuduu coroiniasam curam ptedietain 
ezequi shideas diUgeatar, at per bee eterua felieitatia praiuia 
cum electis accipere meieans, datum Ac. Alia BoUa 
[AfofpiftAliud |ff)uilegiuzD ad fratrem Johannem 
^Lemeos e^ocopna seraus fieniorum del. dilecto filio, 
^ Fratri Johanoi Aceteca, Volonteo itaque pereonam 
tuao proaeqni prarogatioa iaam^ k gratie apiiitualis, (ibi 
priiicipaUter autonUte coacedimas, Tt qoiuia ex frathbus 
dicti ordiois per quern per nee autontate apostolica episcopoe 
ordmatoa, k pro maicn axuinaram salute in adiutoriuiD buius 
tibi commieee aoUidtudinis pet noe spedaliter deputatos ad te 
principalitcr [t] mictimas aam^ ^i duobus uel tribua aUjs 
ex dieds episco^s, uel eorum soceeasoribus tibi conaecradonis 
mimos uice nostra ualeat imperdri: Qoicumque post buius 
consecHtionid munus peraone tue impensum pallium Iq 
fiigQuiQ videlicet pontificalia c^icU pro te a uofaia, d: ux ea qne 
deedt inatantia poocoiatus, k de corpore B. petri sumtiun 
quod tibi pet eoedem epiecopoa deetinamus Jnlungentea eis 
tenore preaentiizm at id fidelitei fadant, k aauguare proenrent 
sub forma qoam sab bulla nostra mictimua intercluaam. 
Becepturi a te postznodom nostro, k ecclede romane nomine 
sub forma quam sab eadem bulla dirigimua fidelitatls debite 
iuraxnentuxn. Formam aatem iuramenti qood te prestare 
contigerit de uerbo ad nerbum nobis per tuas licteras tuo 
dgiUo ligates idem e|uscopu8 qu tibi monus consecrationis 
imperdetarbvus, k pelliam aasiguabH prefatmn per propiium 
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numptium mictere non prepooat. Tu uero predicto pallio 
illis diebui utarb, ^ibiis tibi de iure nti licebH. Vt i^tur 
si^um non discrepet a aigoato, aet quod geris exterius semea 
in mento discredonem tuara monemua, & ortamut actants, 
per aposColica tibi scripta inandantsa quatenua bumilitatem, 
k, iustitiam danta domino, qoi dat premia, k mnnera elaxgitur 
obseruate studcaa. k suum aoruent & promoueant BonntoTem, 
Datum Alia Bulla ailed priuileglum quod 

frater Johannea poaeic eptacopoa conaecrare. 

/^Lemaoj eptscopua. seraua aeniorum iei. DUacto fiUo fratci 
^ Johanoi kc Quod ai plures quam dictoe sex episcopoa 
ad tam pium, k s^ubre opoa neoessarioa iore cognoueria, 
Tu alias personas uita smenda, k eCato ydooeae ubi, k 
quando expedierit alee nostra, k nomine ipsos episcopos 
conaecres, ordioes, k preficiaa in pastores eis enram animatmn, 
k soiicitudinem commiau eibl popuH plenarie commictendo. 
ao ipsie prater eos qui de mandate nostro lam consecrati 
sunt conseorationis munus Impendas. ascitis duobus aol 
tribus episcopis iuxta consuetum, k necessarlum in bao 
parte. Ac omnia ^ia, k singula facias qne iu his fuerint 
oportuna. Sic te in omnibus babitoros, quod post diem 
retributionia premium, nostram, k dlcte sedis gratiam yberiue 
conaequi merearis. Datum &cetera 


' Tt)«sa tvo Bulls 4r« Eluded to ia *btt is, p^rhtpt. tb« earlWt priated 
rofurencB to Joho. In t Ust of cams when the p&U hue been Mut “ to the 
ends oi the oerth ", Joha Ua^ua write* in hie hiitory of the Chaith of 
Upas!: Clswsm V. aono IdOS. fecit fratren loaaneu de monta Oalubo. 
otdinla Miaorum, oxiatentom in doomio Tartaronim, ArohSepiscopum 
CMDbalne&sew, feeitqoa consMrari iiv curia IX. fratiea msdom ordbita in 
Epiacopoe, qaoa mlUt ad part«« iJlas Seftraganeoa. ft iu anziliujn ip^os 
Archtepiscopl. miasum eat aiM palleuei de curia, ordinatiiDqae quod eaaet 
propter lod distaotioffl pro aBOceaaoribae. ifelropoifs frrIoAse UpMien. 
lfiS7, p. 45. Tha date ie i3 Jufy, 1807. It must bo left to expaHa to 
decide wbatber thU text of thcec asd the foUowiog Bolta, wliich ha^ 
hitherto been thought to bava been lost, is of any ralaa Iba rtyle 
Co be uaaaualiy weak zb graamer: and the eoppceed anibot 
of tbe Chronicle waa apedally noted for hie forgery of neb docuaenta See 
p. 109, ooU 1 below, and AUacci’e Amnadvmio there quoted, pp. 281, 
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A Li nd pDuilegtiuu «st qood dicU e^scopi, si fratei Johannes 
obisset pQeeint.aliuni digere, ft consecrare autontete 
Aftmm? pape. Et ate de omnibus alijs iKhiepucopis uenturis, 
ft succesBaris in archiepiscopots cambaliena fiat» ne eccleeia 
pastore threat, qoia pcopter Icm^todiaem itinois, ft periculosa 
discnmicia ad totnanam cvisjn ato letnm non potent 

M lOS r«]. 

Aba uero teetimonialis episboU semi dei fratris Andiee 
episcopi inferius scripta anziotator de statu fid«> ft con- 
ditionibus orientis. 

T?RateT ^ Andreas de penuio de ordine fratnun minonim. 
A* divina permiaaiooe uoeatos episcopus. Reuerendo path, 
fr&tri. K. guacdiano peraani episcopates,^ s^utem, ft pacem 
in domino aempiCemam. ft infra. Kam propter 
temmzD, ft mawnm disehmina* inter me, ft voe interieota 
T7X spemre possum quod littere ad nos per me trasmiase 
ad nuQoa nmtns oaleant peraecure. Noueatis me itaqne 
cum bone memorie bxtre per^rmo coe^soopo, ft mee 
peregrinationis iodiuidao comrte post mottos labores lacgores, 
ft inedias eahaqne incomoda atqne pehcnla in terra pariter, 
ft in marl vbi fnimns lebtu omnibus, ft e^am tunicis, ft 
abitibus spoliatL Demnm dso inuante ad oambalensem 
ttuitatem qne sedes est impeoj magni fAnift anno 
dominice incamatioais Sf^. cce xviq * ut credo peruenisse. 
Tbi secundum mandatum a sede aposColica nobis datum 
arohiepiscopo consecrato moiam ibi per quinquennium 
feme contraYimus Jnfta qnod spaCiam temporis pro* 
curauimus alapha ab impemtore pro uictu, ft 

vestrtn octo peraonamm. Est autem Alepba impense quas 
impeT(at)or tribait numptijs magnatonun oratoiibus bella* 

< Conpan J^wtua B.a.8.. 1^14, pp. 664-7 ; Au. Min., test, iit 

pp. 965, 6. iBotW. pcraapa tb* oepy oi thk letter udsts at 

Aaoii (a l4tli tteoCuy MS.. Ke. 641 a tba bbrai; c4 ^ CooTeitt of 
S. Fraoda, feL 196), tet 1 have sot pet baan tUa to oomuU it.'^ 
(ScfabeTioa, op. «H.. ii, pp. 166,116. 

* P. W. eoawntBS 

* P. W. nurinmqiM 


« W. 1606. 
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t«nbud, & dludrsarum^ brlioffl artifidbus, k iocdatoribus 
pauperibus, & diuersaram couditiosam peisonis. Que 
impeose plurium Utiuorum tegum introitus^ ezpaasasque 
trasceadunt. Da diuitijs^ magDifceQbia, & gloria huiuA 
magoi imperatoris, de uaatitate Imperij multitudicepopuloruio, 
k BumoTositatd.dui&atum, & magnltudine eanmdem. & da 
ordinatione unperij ia qao nemo adtiersuB ilinm auBua ot 
leu^ gUdium tmnaeo. quia longum foret scribera. k 
audientibus incradibilia uidarentm Nam ego ipso qoi presooa 
sum, talia audio qua ^ uix credere possum. Bet quedam 
magua ciuitaa iuzta mare oceanum qua uocatui in lingua 
persica Oafton ^ In qua vna diuea domina Armeua eccleaiam 
erexit pulcram satis, & granden quam quidem ds ipsius 
uolimtata per Ardiiepiscopum catradalem aflectam* cam 
oompetentibus dotibos fratri Qerardo cpiscopo, k fcatriboa 
Qostris qui cum eo erant donauit in vita, k m morta reliquit 
qui primus eandem eatredam suscaplt. Mortuo autem dicto 
episcopo, inibique sepulto uoluit arcbiepiscopua in eadam 
ecoie^a me facers eucoeesorem. Set ego baiusmodi locationi, 
k aacces^om non aeeeutiui vnde illam * contuHt fratri 
peregrino * qui iliac babita oportunitate ee contolit. £t post' 
qnam panels annis razlt eandam anno domini 1322 [?]^ in 
erastino ^ apostoiorum patri, k pauli diem clauait astremum, 
ante cuioa deeessurn pet quatuor fere annos ego quoniam in 
cabalecb non etam consolatua ex aliquibus cauals proouraui 
quod dictum alapba elimosioa imperialis zolbi daretur in 
piefata ciuitate ^ytOD,* que diatat a cambalecb itinere fere 
mensium trinm.^ Bt cam octo eqoitabuis ab imperatore mibi 
concessis ad eandem ciuibatem cum magno honore perrexi, 
k applicui adbuc fratre peregrino episcopo uiuente. Et in 

s 

' P. eiuenoTom * P. 

* P. Caytoa * , is CftthedraUv erosUra, 

* P, 1^. me non prAbento Mwmgooi Iptom -^W, omiai»f«go abavt 

* P, W, edd Bpwopo mereorsto ^ P. ta*. cec. snj*. V. XdSS. 

* P.W. add ecMue * P. qayton. W. OeTtooia 

^ P. IF, meoftlum (IF, bebdonadaniD) f«r« trium et diu aoUioite 
proDorauj, i 
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quodara aeiaore proxuno ciiiiCat4 ad quartam partem vniue 
TuUiaiia eccleaiam conuementem, & pulcr&m edificari feci cum 
omLibue officinia aufficientibue pro xz fratribus, & oum quatuor 
cameria guarum quclibet eaaet pro quocujiquc prelate aufflciens. 
Jn quo quidem loco moram trabo coutinuo, & viuo de elimoaiua 
regia nemorata, que iuxta mercatoaun Jaxiuenaium extima- 
tionem odceodero potest annuatijn ad valorem c. dorenorum 
aureoruffl, uel circa. Et de bac elicnoema iiiagnam partem 
in edlficatione loci predicti expend! cui eimilem in hermitorije 
nostre prouincie nullum sdo quo ad pulcritudinem, Ss omneni 
coraoditatem. Denique non longo daaso tempore post obitum 
fratris peregrini recepi deci’etum arcbiepiecopi de looatione 
nostra * in memorata eccleeia catredaU, ciu * aasensum prebui 
causa memorata^ raticnabili suadente £t nunc in loco uel 
eccleeia ciuitatis, 3c in hermitoric moram trabo luxta mea 
arbitrima * uoluntatii. Bt sum sanua ^ corpora. 3c quantum 
longeuitae uite patitur vigoroeus, 3c agilis, nil qua pretet 
canitiem habeoade^ dcfectibua natural ibus, & proprietatibus 
senectutis. 8iui[6] in isto uaato imperio sunt geo ten de omni 
natione que sub eelo ut 3c de omni aoota, & conceditur 
omnibus^ 3c aingulia uJucre secundum aectam siiam. Ent eniin 
bec oppinio apud eoc, seu potius error quod vnua quiaque in sua 
eecta saluetur. Et nos predioare posaumus Uberc^ A secure. 
Set de iudeis, A saraeema nemo cenuertitur. De ydoiatria 
baptiaantur quam plurimi. Sot baptiaati^ non recte incedunt 
per viam xnatianitatis sicut deceret. Quatuor noatri fratrea 
martiritatl fuerunt in India a taraoesis, quorum vnua bis in 
ignem toisaus inlesua euasit. Et tamen ad tarn atupendam 
roiracnlum nnllus oat a aua perfidia permutatus.* Oninea 

* P. a«t * P. tv. mU iMftUpni * P. H'. ^nt/meniOKtii 

* P, If. lido iaxt* aif« Ubitom * P. W. 

* W. paUtnr. ftllquiboj ftdauc ftnnlj lo Iim qimm Itbotan pot4»ro, jic«t 
o«aitMB bftbMtn P. Offru* mcllg mlA i*gi, eteepi iJtal ft ko$ nioliil 
quidem/ 0 r nU qu« 

’ W. mulU «x bdptizsbis 

* P. W. aHd bM omoiA'^fratribut Qiuuer«i<.~S8 vordt. t« vAicA IV, Au 
diwuHinint /or P. deMMomAt. but oAfrwue ayrtts scartly tfifA P, 
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episco^ fact; per dominum papam Qemeabem 

cab&Iiexisis udis migrauerunt in pace addcminuio. Ego aolue 
lemansi. fratec Nicolane de Ban&hia mLojeter prouiixoie 
sancti FraQciBci,^ & fr&ter AAdratins ‘ de Aeiaio, k vnus aiius 
episcopal frater mortul fuetunt in ingreseu indie inieriorU, 
in terra qnadam c&Iidifieima vbi plurcs alij IraCres Qoetri 
mcrtui fuerunt, k eepalti. Valeat in domino nestra patemieu 
mmc k eemper. Datum in 2ayton ^ anno domini ccc sxt] 
in mease Jaauarij. 

A careful examination of tbe three texU (P. TF. and Ohi^ 
of tbis letter shows that P. contama 79$ words. Of these 
about 77 0 per cent are the same in all three tests; P. snd IF. 
agree in 23*6 per cent; P. and Chigi In 6*6 per ceot ; W. and 
Ckiffi agree In about I per cent, and in ocntting 6 words which 
P. includes; and in 7 words all three texts difier. The nine 
cases where IF. follows CAiffi against P. are ^ for ^wd, 
nofira for mea, div^rsarvm for diu^torvm (a mere slip), 
Canton for secta (thrice) for tepia. 1322 for m ccc axtj, 

and quaiuor for .iiy. Of the 6 words in P. which IF. and 
CAi^ omit, 4 are in rubrics or notes outside the real terb and 
2 are apparently a mere blunder (m Ooieo). omits 79 
words, or nearly a tenth part of P., and of these Wadding has 
inserted 77 exactly as in P, and 2* with slight differences 
(subsequitur, sequitnr; decesserant, discess^nmt). It will 
then be obvious that the text here printed from the MS. in 
the Cbigi Library is not the one which Wadding used; and 
that he did use either P. (the Paris M3. Latin 6006) or some 
very ^ilar text. Of the 796 words of P. Wadding reproduces 
730 exactly, omits 15, differs in 61, the differences being often 
quite trivial and including diSerences of order, and adds 
7 words. An analysis of the first letter of John of Mc«te 
Oorvino shows an even greater degree of agreement between 
P. and Wadding. On the other hand, it will be noticed that 

* F. W. ffmU oUn . . . FrMciici 

* F, W. Ao<iruti(u 

* F. DaU m 9aU43 in ^tco U'. Q^ts m Cftfton 
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whOe the eased in which P. difTen Irom Chigi are about 
three timed ad many ad those iA which P. difiers from Wadding, 
yet Chigi has hardly e^et changed the sense of P. in any setioue 
degree, though Wadding has done so frequently.^ 

Besides the concIusiTS evidence of the text itself that the 
Chigi KS. was cot used by Wadding, there is some external 
evidence to the same effect. Amongst Golubovich’s con¬ 
clusions from the data before him ve read (p. 139) “ that the 
Chigi codex is, paieograpkicaUy, an evident forgery of 
Cecaielll, and so clever a one as to have dsetived the learned 
Wadding, who calls it v^tusluMW codex me.” The fust 
part of this statement I am not prepared to dispute, though It 
rests, as for « / yet Jmoie, on nothing bettor than these words 
of Edouard d’Alen^on in the Introduction’to his edition of 
T. de Celano's Life of St. Prancis : “ I have used the Codex 
Chiaianus 1, vii, 232, which seems to be in the hand of the 
aforesaid forget (Ceccarelli}, for yon would say that Leo 
AJJacci had this MS. befoze him when he described another 
fictitious work of the same man.” * The Chigi MS. I, vii, 262, 
is said to be entitled Chronica 3. Johannie a OapUtranc, and 
this, if true, gives great intereet to tbe references to Leo 


> Wftddiog'a cbui^ inclode iom arU* ittot onnM for iam «■( 
duodeemtu; mofnud txpforalor for esfiorotor ; Mm sooio for 

cMt/uMoiu; Ot ^eroi for pusrot; Xdf<ni«, <S (Ttaom nfu for ri(«j 

rajriM MiM&iu for tofris u«M^« i ^otAoruA or XaUoA for Caihag ; «CTjSo 
for t«MO; orimts for 1308 for n*os«. lOfufohwSfeM for 

tMufotondtu; Mdomaiarvm for moMum; 28. for .*z .; ofifktfrutf odhto 
snnM ^c. for a (p. lOS, noto Oj. On tho othor hood. Uio 

moot imporUat difloreocoi beCwoea Ohifi sad P.. sport trow Urge omiesioar. 
sro porbspe SZX for X2! { miffeMmo t. for n*. coo. o *; *6* picfvre for 
9} pisitrat ; nu(fAir «b ispU’rrUir for fUM enj A botUtauJ i Uj nUia for 
pUrs ntUo; p Mriffiur for Ptirua — moetlj oooerrmg ia thospsco of s fev liner, 
p. dl above. 

* adhiboDB Codicom Chiiianum (BibUoteca Chigi). I. vii, 868, <^ui TideCar 
aatogeapbom praediebi faliarii. oam ho« aaauMiiptum ante oeoloa habnUie 
dieetM Leoaom AlUtiuia. quotn aliod fietitiam opoe eiuadon deeoriberet. 
Ed. ALaKOOFSKeis S. Pfcnciaci AnUienait Piut. Borne, 1906, Proleg. 
p. Ixsvl. 1 ove this nterooce aod the following to Colobovioh. Alfonso 
Ceooarelli (1688-88) Meats bo have been a proKfie forger, who was vltizutely 
azoonted for his paiae. 
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Ail&cci, who iu the seTenteeutb cenCury devoted hiroMlf to 
ejposiog Ceccarelli’e forgeriee. Of theee be gives a very 
loi^ list, induding five puiportiag to be by John of Capistrano, 
as follows: Zoofmt^ de Cajnitrono Cbrooica, De Origiaibus 
Vrbium, Ciuitatum, & Oppidorun totaua Uundi. ait Ciccardliis 
m ea Uudari Ch$x>nicatn Ihminorwn de Bnmforu, & siioa 
, . . £[tWdem]. De vitis Sanctonun, k rebus Ecclesis. 
E. De Episoopatibos, & Archiepiscopatibus. . . . E. De 
origme, & religioae miUtantium pxo bde lesu Cbristi, atque 
Eoclesis Bomand defecksioce. £. De vera Donatione Con* 
stan^ Imperaloria. 'When/’ adds Allacci, " 1 spoke about 
these works of Jobu of Capistrano to Luka Waddii^, hs burst 
iftio laughter at the mere hearing of their names.” The nest 
day ‘Wadding ^ote a letter, which AUacci prints, in whidi 
be says: '' Your conversation yesterday and your note to-day 
about the works ascribed to John of Capistrano £11 me with 
wonder." After describing John’s legal training and writings, 
be proceeds: The few little theological tracts which he 
mingled [with the legal], and ^e sermons which he preached, 
savour less of the theologian than of the lawyer. His manu¬ 
scripts, bronght from Capistrano to the City, 1 have had in 
my keeping, and have been at great pans to fiud out the titlee, 
which I add to this note. . . . Those added by CeccarelU are 
spurious. (He here repeats the five titles given above.) You 
will dnd nothing of this kind ever written by Capistranius, 
nothing hiitorical did h« et«r p&m; no trtui of it, ceriaiydg, 
occurs in th6 reH of A« wris. ... 5 Oct., 1641.” ^ 

1 Cud d« kUce ZoaiuUa CsiklstrsoU nonoaentie eernionMn kAb«r«o 
oum dM^iaino . . , Lucs Wsddiop. Mis eerum sudiikma ia risun 
eifasus mE ; ... Ltoni AUat%o . . . f. Lve4i fieUtr^ 

tKM ttrmo, 4t iWdients ^s^eUs de epecione lovmi Cejns^rMto odwnpfte 
CptribiU (isUmMer Joeivnt, . . . i^oneWs. gtA inltrmUtti 

Ttteotopkia ArpamenM, 0 fvee ( rettria nrinoTtea. stjje. ^ neSAcde 
IMS teat Tktckfuvi $spitM, ^Mon iurtecmniten. A’ftoyrapka CepiMroM, 
^jjfufiorvBt opjnJa, tn Ff40)t sds«cte penw me Ac&wt, A diUgtnitr axcvtti 
ipaa* comptri nivtot. fw itursh* te<M esfriwyo,. . . «^wnt evtU, «ed<sWAene. 
quoa oddU CtccereUve, Ds Orifliuboe VrUom . . . Impeisloiu. 
tfsfMD tA hoc ptnert o Oajnatrcjiie aeriphM, *ihii ua^tom eompertee de rt 
kiaiorka meditetem ; nattfun froraut m re^te aftrihHa octanit vMtjptait. 
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If ovx MS. (I, vii, 262) is tbe s&me as the Ori^nHnu 
l/rbftm, we have here the proof that both AlUcci and ^ adding 
biiziaeli {hoko ioet not seem to have eeen the boot) condemned 
it aa a Oeocardlian forgerj; but if, on the other hand, it ie 
not the aame,^ Wadding assuree ub that he knows of no such 
historical work among the rest of John’s wriringa. The argu* 
ment is not conclusive; but it seams to make it Teasonably 
certain that Wadding, who had published the throe letters 
from China from some Chronicle, which he attributed to 
Odoric, in 1636, and had made a special study of the works 
of John of Capistrano, had never heard of any CArontca 
S. Johannis a Oapislnno until i October, 1641. 

Turning again to the manuscripts themaelvea, a careful 
examination of the passages printed in 1914 from P. and 
now from the Chigi MB., other than tbe lettera themselves, will 
give even better reason for thinking that Waddiiig did not 
use aQ<i may wdl have used P. To take tbe passages 
in order se printed in 1914, the introduction {p. 618) to the 
first letter is very much altered in CA^ and is ornitted by 
Wadding, who aubetitutee for it words which have a bearing 
on the question of tbe last paragraphs of John’s second letter. 
'* Certainly in this very year [1305] he wrote two letters, the 
first in January. . . . The second he wrote near the end of 
the year to the brothers living in Persia and India. Both of 
them I have copied from a very ancient manuscript of the 
Blessed Odoric of Friuli.” * The next passage (pp. C61->2, Has 
litteras . , . archiepiscopo) also is altered, but not seriously, 

... 3, Vm. Oetsh. lell. L«eaii ALLATn Ait^t*e4usrti9 LiOr»t Atphanei 
CieearaUi, Roihi, 1(42. pp. SIS, IS. SSI, 2. Cf. Waddivo. Scriplorca 
2iin.. 1000 (ad, ISM), pp. 134, 0. Tb»46 vork» of loasnBiCWpittrfrnui 
(1330-1406) hor« «nan)Brat«d cont%in nothing bUtorlc*!. At tb* «nd u( 
tho lilt Wuldtiig notoe tbee the live works nsaed above were attributed U> 
CapiMrano by GeoearellL 3ed heao spuria sunt. & ooaSeta ab iosigxki 
maodadoram arebitwto, ^ol tub Orsgorio XlII. tot impoiturae . , , posna 
loit capiuJi. 

* Tbs words sat io sa laodari Chanieem . . . BritnfarU, alTorO aa easy 
test of the tdeatity of tbe two Cbroaielee (or anyone who has acessa to tbe 
Chigi library. 

* Ann. Jfin, tii, p. 
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in Chiffi, &nd omitted }>y Wadding. Comiog to pp. 557-9 
(Frater vero . . , interiorem et in yndiam) Wadding be 
found to reproduce thU long passage very exactly, adding 
9 unimportant word8> changing a few (of which jjrneciputs foe 
fnpin^is and Peina for Pengritnu are Che most important) 
and omitting two or three i while 0%» shortens and changed 
the whole. The Tope's Bull (pp, 559-61) Wadding give* from 
PikeU) to ofnmironda opera eius even more exactly, including 
the notes tnfra ee^itur, and dc. quae tequuntur, while <7J^^ 
professes to give the complete te:ct. Wadding then gives the 
letter Magno Regi onmitm Tartarorum . . . Splendcrr paim 
. . . ending deest Jinis, which corresponds to dc. in P. (not 
printed in 1914); omits the paragraph lUi uero eeptem, but 
gives the story de fratrdm minoribue UMiantibus captiuos in 
the right place according to P. 

Whether the writer of the Ohigi MS. used P. is not easy to 
decide from the few pages of either MS. which 1 have seen; 
bat occasional coinctdences of phrases or spelling (see p. 96, 
note ], and the clurusy sentence Bt Mefraier . . . paramenta 
on p. 89 above and 1914, p. 551) incline one to think that 
<xolubovich IS right in saying Chat P. snpplied those parts of 
the C^igi 2^. which are common to both. 

For our present purpose the most interesting addi^on to 
the documents hitherto known is the following letter from 
Bishop PsTegiine of Zaitun. It is, of course, easy to suspect 
it of beiz^ spurious. The style is awkward and imnatursl, 
though not so ungrammatical as that of the papal Bulls 
already ^ven ; and ^e fact that its existence seems never 
to have been suspected by any of ^e historians of the Minor 
Friats until this century is a very serious objection to its being 
g^enuine. 1! it is proved that the compiler derived all the rot 
of his Ca&ay material from F. the case against this letter will 
be even strongs. A considerable part of the subject'matter 
might have be^ invented with no great ingenuity from the 
letters of John and Andrew ; the passage about Ring George, 
who bad been murdered twenty years before, seeming speciaUy 
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clumsy. But It is fsif to remomber tbaC it was Jolm*s letters 
about Eing Gso:^e which had caused Bishop Peregrine tc be 
sent to Cathay; be calls him " OuA King C^rge ”, and seems 
hastening to assure his friends that John's wonderful story 
was really true. The passages about the Armenians and the 
Alanl could not be derired directly trom any document known 
to me, but they are not eitiier impossible or improbable, 
and tbe general truth of what is said about the Alani is con* 
firmed by an extant letter from their own Chiefs.* The date, 
which seems to have surprised Golubovich, is perfectly 
possible and natural, and tbe fact that no attempt is made 
to conceal its glaring inconsistency with the same date (1328) 
wToi^y written in Andrew's letter a few lines lower down on 
the same page is in its favour. Of the persons named in the 
letter John, and Andrew, and King George would lie ready to 
the forger’s hand; Peter of Florence would need far wider 
reading for hia discovery, but he is a real person and might 
easily have been in Ehanbalig in 1317/13; Johannes 
Grimaldi, Emanuel de Itfonticulo, and Ventura de Sarezana 
do not seem to be in Wadding’s Index, list of martyrs, etc., 
nor in the BvlZorium FrancUcanwx^ though that doea not 
prove that their names are invented. It is clear that many 
besides the few whose names we know reached China during 
the first half of the fourteenth century. 

The letter begins on fol. 102 ^ 

Epistola 

'OEuerendis in zrieto patribus Iratri .K. vicario generalis 
^ ministii, Ceterisque fratribus vicaris orientis frater 
peregrinus paupertatU episcopus in mundo alio constitutus 
Reuerentiam, & salutom, cum desiderio uoua de mundo 
fidelium andiendi. Et si sicut prodigus filius fedssemus ego, 
A sotij fu^entea ad terram longinquam sicut ceteri 
debuiaset saltern pia mater reUgio recordari de fili]s 
quoB ad inauditum ezilium destinauit. matema 

* a. thia/oKfut, Jaa. 1917. yp. 19, Si. 
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Tiscera contrs fiUuis rigorem iustide non admictcink. & 
infra. Episcopus sum licet/ indigLus. & miiB. Et patai 
frater AndtcAs de perusio episcopus, & ego peruenimus 
Gab&lecli. Dice Igitar prlmo de Archiepiecopo fratre 
Johanne. Vita eiue exterior bona, k dura, k aepera. De 
illo uero rage Georgio certuju eet quod ipsuxe piece, k 
laudabiliter coouertit ad ueram fidem,' cum ante cum 
nestoTiacia misceietur. Et ipse rex vna die dc eco pcpulo 
plura milla conuertit Et si vixisset uere totum populum 
eioB, k. regcuic bumiliassemus sd xriatum. Et etiam zes^ 
c&nis mutario facta fecisset Acte uero quam fratei Jobaioies 
arcbiepiscopus predlotus ueniret ad imperium oisgnl cams 
nullus xristiauuB cuiuacumque conditicois, k, cationis easet 
preualete poterat eiigere qiiantumcuicque paiuuia orateriiuc, 
& siguum xristi propter potectiam neetoriazLorom pro* 
bibentium. Et ^c uel eos sequi eogebantur in htu sciamatico, 
& erroceo, uel quasi viam mfideliiun capere. postquam uero 
uenit frater Johannes dec ipsum iuuante malo uelie 
nestoriaoorum ecclesias pluies ereslt. Et a!ie nationee 
xristianomm qni odiunt ziestorisnos acisiD.aticoe, ipaum 
fratrem Johacnem secute sunt, k precipue anneni qui sibi 
nunc Qotabilem construunt ecclesiam. k dare ilb intendunt. 
vnde k ipee continue eat apud eos, relicta ecoleeia laticorum 
alijs fratribus. Item Qoidam xristiani boci qui dicuntur 
alani pro xx miUbus a rege inaximo stipendia aceipieutee, 
lp», k familio eorum ad fratrem Johannem recummt. Et 
ipse eos confgreat, k predicat. Kec uidemus. ^ ietis predicate 
possumus, k sacramenta eederie nunistrare. Circa iniideles 
uero libete possumus predicare, et in mosebeta saracenorum 
pluriespredlcammus ut conuertantur, Tdolatris uero simiJitK 
in magnis dmtadhus eoTum pec duos medios interpetree. 
Multi congregantor, k uslde zsirantur, & diligenter inquirunt 
de istis. Et quia nunc inceptum eet spem bonam bsbomus 
uidantee populos intentos ad audiendom, & ciureoduxa vbi 
nos predicamus. Vere credimus quod si linguae eorum 
baberemus mirabilla del apparerent. Meesis Dulta v^de. 
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set opeiarij p&uei, & sine fftice. Kam pauci iratrea sumus, 
& senes admodum £ inabilee ad diacendae linguaa Parcat 
deus illia qui fratree impediunt ne nezuant Vere credo quod 
mitolcua hoc operatur ne inusd&mua eiua imperimn quod 
aine molestia poasidet. In cambaliech sunt atchiepiacopi, 
& frater Andreas de pamsio, & frater petms de Horentia 
episcopl. & eis oil de5cit in Cemporalibns. In apiritnalibua 
uero credo quod nunquam tantum babuerint. Irruit enim 
& ceuit spiritua Sanetua in iatoe duos episcopos. & in tantum 
orationibus insietunt, & sanctis meditationibus. Et spiritus 
dei qui eoa vMtat» & conaolatur, k fouent in tantum quod 
omnium uidentur esee obliti die ac nocte in sanctis uigiiijs 
domino aasistentes, Ego autem caTfenaia episcopus factua 
ibi cum tribus iratribus deuotis pscifice, & tranquiUe deo 
uacare possum [fob 103 r^] £t ipsi serui dM frater Johannes 
grimaldi, fratet emanuel de monticulo, & frater xientura de 
SareMoa qui in istis partibus qui in istis partibus est frater 
factus, qui in omni uirtute bene fortidcati deus Lonoratui 
per eoe vtinam tales haberemua centum noblacum. In 
ciuitate Cayton bonam babemus eccleelam cum loco, quam 
quedaro domina Amenie nobia reliquit. & necessaria uite 
pro nobis A pro alija si uenerint aeugnauit. & e^rtra duitatem 
locum pulcrum babemua cum silua vbi cellas facere oupimus, 
ds oratorium. Kulia alia re indigemus, quantum fratribus quos 
de^deramus. Frater Gerardus episcopus mortuua est. 4c alij 
fratrea non possumus diu uiuers. nec all] uenerunt remanebit 
eccleaia sine baptisrao, 4c sine babitatoribus. Nona & con- 
didones iatiua magni impenj si acriberem non credarentur. 
quanta sit potentsa ipsius, quanti exerdtua. latitude terre. 
quot redditus, quot ezpeoae, quot fadunt. 

Comparauerunt earn nostri latini in bija> ad omnes alios regea 
mum^. set ezoessum non scribo. Giuitas maxima CaTton 
vbi sumus super mare est. ds distat a maxima Cambalieth 
ilwere fere trium menaium. datum in Zayton iij kal ianuarii 
anno domini 1.318 
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1 t&ke this opportimitj of malring some coneetions in the 
eerlier article of Jul 7 , I9li. 

Golubovich speaks of certain notes on the fi/leef of P. 
<B.hr. MS. Lat. 5006) which I have been able to verify on 
rotographs obtained through the kindneas of Monsieur H. 
Omont. They are (l}huncUbrua\datfratei£ieemosina . . . 
loco Oualdi . . .; In a fourteenth century hand, not that of 
the scribe ol the Chronicle itself. (2) Chronica historiaruCD 
antiquarum manuscrip. usq. ad. an 1334; nam usq ad bene< 
dic2 PP zii . . . fol 188. b ] in a late sixteenth or seventeenth 
century hand. (3) a note, in the hand of the writer of the 
Chronicle, about uties whi^ are naioed after persons: Sicut 
enim ab Ale^tandio msg;QO Alexandrie .iuj. nuncupaatur. and 
so forth. Below this is half a page of ancient writing quite 
illegible, with a sentence in a later baud written over it, 
beginning Habitus Fiaanis; and (4) In a la^e irregular hand 
apparently of the first half of the seventeenth century: 
Cronica pa odoruuo. On none of the pages seen by me is 
there a note that the MS. was Ihuahed in 133$, though ^lat 
date may no doubt be inferred from the closing words of the 
Chronicle on fol, 188 v®, eol, 2, where we read; Hio efciam 
benediotus. papa. adia*. preolaras A deuotas constitutioaes. 
super ordincs tnonacbonun A fntrum minornm edidit A 
instituit obseruari A tenen ab eis Ad reformaUonem religiose 
uite. A meiitum ulte eterne. 

The first of these sentences is of great interest as telliog 
a litUe of the very early history of the book. Golubovich, 
who thought it was in the same hand as the Chronicle, com 
eluded that the author and writer was John Gleemosina, an 
Umbrian who died in 1389, and that be wrote his Chronicle 
in iht convent at Asaial and bequea^ed it to the convent of 
Gnaldo. The only John who was the Pope’s Almoner 
fEIeemosynarius) mentioned by Wadding (An, ifin., 
vol. iii, p. $5, A.n. 1307) was a Roman. 

It is noticeable that Oronica pa odoriclo ” seems to have 
been written in Wadding’s lifetime. It would be btereetlng 
to compare the writing with his. 

JBAB, rANOsay 19SI. t 
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The c<uistitutioiis mendoned in tbd last paragraph of the 
Chtomcle (fol. 188 v*) must be those which were published 
on ^ November, 1336, and commended to the Minieter 
Gen^l in a letter dated 13 May, 1337, and by him to the 
Provoncea of the Order on 21 June, 1337. December, 1336, 
IB ^uB the earliest possible date for the finishing of the 
Chronicle. An. dfin., vol. iii, pp. 443, 446, 6. 

The desoription of the MS. quoted on p. 034 (July, 19U) 
seems to have been copied by Sbaralea from Qo^tifs dcripfores 
Ori. Pwduato/wm, voL i, pp. 549, 5f). 
p. 635,1. 2. For 1635 re<u2 1636 

p. 547, note. Catliay and China were probably two quite 
distinct countries in the mind of John of 
Monte Corvj'no. 

p, 551,1.13. For 171read 171 v* 
p. 569,1.13. For ^pisto read xpisto 
p. 566,1.6. F&r qum iwd quoniatn 
pp. 568*7 L. Oolubovich points out tliat a better text of 
John of Winterthur than iliat of Eccard 
is now available, namely, Johannie 
CliTOnicon. D ie CJiT<niik dee 
Joitannes von Wi/nterthw. 
edited by Georg von Wyas, in vol xi of 
Arcldv filr SchweizerMu QeechiclUe, 
Zurich, 1866. Tlie paasage here quoted 
ia on pp. 203>10. Besides differences of 
spelliog tlie following changes may be 
noted 

p, 669,1- 5. von Wyss priute ejus but 
says the MS. has 

p. 669,1. 35. convolarunt. In ... epiatola, 
ante 

p. 569, h 32. crediderit; 
p. 670,1,13. revocare sicut eves 
p. 571. gratfaiD invenit in oculia 

principis sepedicti, quod 
eum . . . sentiebat. 
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p. 577,note I, The uxe of in/m is Quite normal, 
p. 681,1,32. For Archbishop,^ rand to the Arohbishop. 

and cancel the footnote. 
p. 536,1.14. For Lord read God 
p. 537,1. 21. For Francliya read perhaps France 
p. 590,1. S. After son add Brother 
p. 599. Piofeesov PeJiiot hoe identified To 2 an with 

the Chinese % ft Tuog-shSng; end I, 
not 0 or li;, is no doubt the riglit initial. 

AnoiTiONAi. Notb 

Thiongh the kindness of the Franciscan Fathers at 
Asei si and Quaraoch i I am now able to gi ve th e read i oga of 
the Assisi MS. 341 (cf. p. 102, n. 1 above) where it differs 
from P. The references are to tbe«7bttma^ for July, 1914, 
where the text of F. will be found. 

p. 564, 1, 10. Yanus nero ex illis deaoiis fratribus 
cpisoopie de ordine minorum qui misei fuerunt a domino 
papa Clemente. & a sancta romana ct«leaia ad C0n> 
eecrandum in Archiepisoopum. fratrem Johannem snpra- 
dictuin. Tales epietelas moderois tempovibua remiub. de 
ee d; alijs fratribua illaium partiuin. its dicena. 1. 13. 
Perusio dioina 1. 15. ffratrj. NN 1, 17. senipitemam, 
dfceteva infra pluribus uerbis pretermissis. eeguitur. 
], 21. peruenire. dpcetera & infra, dicit 

p. 665. J. 1, Alafa. J. 3. omit quas fmperator 1. 14. 
credere ualeo. unde ad propositnm rediens ad ea qne me 
contingunt stilum calamumque coouerto. Est 1. 29. 
Episcopo. qui primus eandem Cathedram suscepit & 
fratribus qui cum eo eraut noetris donauit in uita. & in 
morte reliquid. 

p. 566,1. 4. xxhj 1. 10. mihi ab imperatore concesais 
1,12, eepe fato 1.16. omittt 1. 30. Kc sum sanus . . . 
quantum etatia locgeuitas patitur . . . defectibus acu- 
deotibus df proprietatibus H. 86, 36. socta sectam 

p. 567,1. 2. omit Et nos 1. 5. per uiam xpistiaoitatis 
incedunt. omit de sanctis fratribos. 1. 6. In yndia 
quattuor nostn fratres occisi fuerunt 1.10. sob qoodam 
breuitate peracrlpba uestro h 25. omit in Esdio 
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THo following errfttA aio to ba made m the article “On 
t)ie RepresantatioD of Tones in Oriental Languages’' 
appearing in tbe Journal for Ootcbav, 1920:—p. 455» 
footnotej. 2, for read "Anthropos". p. 465, 

wherever. th« word “QuoCAngu” occurs, correct it to 
''QuocAugfl 


Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archeeology 

Book numbers of the Procsodifiot of the Society of Biblical 
Archeology are still In great dsmaud, etpeclallx Vole. 80*69. 
Any aunbere that members can epaie will be most gratefully 
acoepted. 

Hakluyl Society'# Publications 
If any member has copies of llaklnyt Society’s publloatione, 
Original Series, Nos. 1-25,27*41,48*52: also Series II, Voli. 5 
and 29, they would be gratefully accepted for the Library. 


THS 8AIIB08H K. Ih CAUA KBUOBIAL PBI2B 
The Committee of the K. R. Onma Oriental Institute 
invite competitive essays for The Sarrosli K. B. Cain a 
Prise ” of the value of Bs. 225 on the following eubjeet: 

Life of Zoroaster os based on (he Avesta.’’ 

The essays should be typewritten or written in a neat, 
legible hand, and should reach the Honorary Secretaries 
the K. R. Cama Orieotal Institute, Hornby Road, Fort, 
Bombay, on or bef 01*6 July 15,1921. Each essay should 
be designated by a motto instead of the writer’s name, 
and should be accompanied by a sealed cover containing 
the name of the competitor and his Poet Office address. 
The competition is open to both Zoroaatvians and non- 
Zoroaetrians. 
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SACHED BOOKS 07 THE TB2TDIS 

Id July, 1 wrote an artide m this Jowwl (00&>26) 
CD the TesidU and their sacred books. Id ft I endeavouxed 
to eet forth m/reasons for believing why the paternity of the 
recendj discovered Yesidi books had to be traced back to 
Boma subtle forgers. Kothing that appeared since that date 
induces me to change my views on the subject; on the 
contrary, much has come to light to confirm them. 

Oaptais. H. P. W. Hutson, R.E., a prominent member of 
our hfasopotamian ejcpeditioDary force, who has bad the 
unique opportunity of studying on the spot the habits and 
customs of the community of the Yesidis or Devil-worshippers, 
was foitunate enoi^h to procure a manuscript puiportiDg to 
contain the sspcred books of the Yezidis m th^ original 
laz^age. BsUeving them to be written in Kurdish be b^an 
to correspond with all the Orientalists who in his opinion were 
able to read Kurdish. Eventually the maousorlpi was sent to 
me for examination, and 1 immediately discovered that, apart 
from some short prayers written in Kurdish, it contained 
nothing but an Arabio text suniJar to that of tht Yesidi 
books of which 1 had previously treated at some length. 
Appended to the manuscript was a colophon which in view of 
its importance for the criticism of the Yesidi books I want to 
publish in exianso as it stands;— 

AL- ^AA^ YY«* 


iLjjL Sf*® 


U8 


SACUED E00K5 Or THE VEEIOIS 


^<A^ ^AA^ Al-3 

X^\ ^ 

^ CA>*I y j^X^\ \> \ ^^^i ^jLl—» 

j\J»j^ yjJo lil J5^ 

jm\ C>- L^ , » -^ ^ Ul-^^U VU^ 


.lu. wl:^Cji 


'"The 7 «fti: 2200 of the Greeks is the year 1889 of the 
Christian era and 1305 of the Hijra A (From the one) who 
pTofessee the Yesidi faith at all times, the Amir Sheikh 
Isma'Tl, son of the Amir ‘Abdi from the deseencUnte of Sheikh 
Adi: this book containing the history of the Yezldis was lost 
in the year 2160,^ and in the Ghristtan year 1869 Peter, the 
Patriarch of the Syrian community, brought it from India, 
where he had found it, and put it in the monastery of 
Za'faran (near Mardlo). Then in the Chnstian year 1914 I, 
the aboTe*mentioned, had an interview with Bishop Alyas 
of Mosul, who told me that we had each a book in the 
monastery of Za^faran. I journeyed immediately to Mardin 
with my family and my son, and I obtained from the vali 
of Mosul the services of some gendarmes to protect us on the 
way. Some days after I reached Mard!n I went to the 
monastery, and we brought the bock with us." 


‘ ISOS A.H. corresponds vita A.n 1 $87 (10 Sept.) • 
* SISO of the Greets eormponds vitb *.». 1849. 
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On this uzipcrtant coloplion the foUowing short comnxcBtary 
rosy be found useful;— 

(o) The colophon is undoubtedly writt^ by the same band 
that wrote'the rnsnusoript itself. 

(6) We have in it the spectacle of a promincDt Tesidi 
sheiidi knowing nothing of the fact that his commonity 
possesses any SAcred books. The existence of such books is 
revealed to him by a Cbiistian bishop in a.d. 1914. 

(c) These sacred books were mysteriously lost in a.d. 1S49 
from the mountain oi Sinjar, near Mosul, and by an unccoimon 
stroke of fortune they were in 1889 discovered in India, 
where they had keen taken away, no one knowing how 
or when. 

For those interested in the Yezidis and tbeii sacred books 
it may not be out of place to remark that after the date of 
my article in this Journal, three important publications have 
appeared on the subject; A, Dirr, EwixQeo ubor die Jezidm 
{Anlhfopos, 1918, S58-74); Isya Joseph, DevH Worship, 
pp. 290 (Boston, 1919); and F. Nau, Eeousil de texies tur Us 
Ydtidis de VOr. 1917, pp. 142-200, 225-77). 

A. HtNOANA. 


THE KtTAB UA'ANI Afi-SI'K, BY IBN QTJTAIBA 
In 1906 FhodokoDakis published in the Noldelte Fsstschrifi 
(pp, S60 fl.) a description of the manuscript of the Eitib al 
^i‘r, which he had dlscorered in the library of the Ayi Sofia 
Mosque in (Constantinople. The manascrii)t contained only 
the hret part of the work, saroely, the hiet three books, The 
Constantinople manuscript has fifteen lines to tiie page, 
aud at the end it is stated that the next book would begin 

witii the chapter on dies During a visit to the India 

Office on the occasion of the Joint Session of the Oriental 
Societies in London in September, 1919, I was attracted by 
a manusciipt of the same work exhibited in the reading-room 
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of the library of the ladia Office. With their ueuel liberality, 
the authorities of the India Office have permitted me to study 
this manuscript at my home, and I was pleased to discover 
that this manoscript actually appears to be tire w&tinuation 
of the Constantinople one, as it begins with the explanation 
of verses In ^cient Arabic poetry mentioning dies. The 
India Office manuscript also has fifteen lines to the page to 
foUo 142 Inclusive ; folio 148, which is the beginning of 
a new Kurrasa, has seventeen lines to the page, which is 
maintained to the end oi the volume. 

Unfortunately, for the sake of concealing the fact that the 
manuscript does not contain the complete work, a previous 
owner has tom away several leaves marking the end 
beginning of fresh books. Throcgh tViia vandalism the title* 
page is missing, which would tell us that the manuscript 
begins with the fourth book. After folio S2 at least one leaf 
is tom away. FoUo 8da contains the colophon cf the fourth 
book, and as the latter only occupied two lines the copyist 
has used the remainder of the page for the title oi the fifth 
book. Further leaves are tom away after folios 108 and Ul. 
One leaf or more is missing aftar folio 122, where voh v 
ends. This leaf cont^ned the title-page of vol. vi, which 
compiLses the book on war, as is evident from the colophon 
folio 2248, and also from the cootenta of this section of the 
work. On folio 138 the Kurresas are numbered for the 
first ; it is folio 15 which begins here, showing that so far 
eight leaves are missing. From folio 148 each page has 
seventeen lines, but the handwriting is the same throughout 
the volume, and from folio 203 a dif erent paper of a pink tint 
is used. The sixth volume ends on folio 224^, but there is an 
addition which is stated to have been found in the handwriting 
of Ibn Qutaiba on the be>ck of the hook on war; this addition 
ends folio 225a. The next page is blank, and the title on 
folio 228 tells us that this is the beginning of the seventh 
volume, which is the last oi the whole work. The text runs 
on without interruption to folio 272, where the manuscript 
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except that the fold begmui^ folio 123 hu onlf eight 
leaves, hut as no gap is apparent, the scribe must have used 
in mistake a smaller fold than usual. 

Sach book is divided into smaller chapters, which, according 
to their subjects, vary considerably in extent. The fourth book 
contains the explanations of verses on various animals, the 
filth book on hatred, hostility, imprisoiunent, etc., the sixth 
book on war and implements of war, also confederation and 
hostility, the last book on games of chance, auguries, poetry, 
elegies, old age, good manners, and nobility of character. 

The following is a list of chapters 


PoL 

Itt 

One leaf is missing. 

.... M 

4a 

. . . il>ll j oLVl 

do 

J— 3 li 

126 

. . . jLl j oLlfl 

1S6 

. . . sijai j .^LVi 

✓ 

166 

. . . j3\^cjLy\ 

176 

, j ^ i^L 

2da 

ij 

276 


25a 




25b 




THS W&S UA*aK1 &S-SVS, 


?ol- 

27o 

J 

38(1 

. . ob Vl 

336 

• ^ Cr* ^ ti 

36a 

jjji j .uji a .i,u VI 


After fol. 30 on leaf torn ft;va3’. 

416 


786 


$36 

. jobVl 

876 

. j>.:^ 

86a 

End of vol. iv. 


Beginning of vol. v. 

866 


1026 

. . ^i^jpjUUAjia 

105a 

.jUVi 

108a 



After 108 oue leaf missing at least. 
After ILL one leaf inissiog. 

i > f ' 

I21a.J 

122&.End of VoL V 

At least oue leaf tom awa^. 




Pol. 

123u 
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183 bIiows iLat lCuir&A& 15 begins. 
[L43a. Now seventeeu liuss, eosfios sliowitig Uie 
IdtU ICurr&sa begins, whkU show ibnC eight leaves aje lost; 
this should be fol. 151. These must hovo beeu lost 
before fol. 123.] 

f 

1596 Ai J dlfckJI 

17 la CjUjJI tj jUl wl 

1756./Wi J 

l81o .... ^ 

1846 (I 

-- • * 

197a . . , , 

203a .... Other papej* to end. 

204a.ij ‘—•I 

209a . J bi 

2l0a . irUVi y tjal-sjl y jlij <-jL 
2176 i} 

^ ^ 4II -ui-lj •_> 

> 

^)i 


2246 
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Pol. 

336a 
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• 0 ! jJrli 


r 


End of sixth Iwok. 


•J-i ^ui 


3256.Blank. 

226tt Title. 

Si> ybVb 

2266 . J C.b VI 

23la. New Kuii&ea, ap^i’ently two leaves ere 
iniseiog is the pieced log fold, but os the text goes on 
smoothly the original fold must have consisted of eight 


leaves only. 

2866 

j0.^\ (3 

23da 

jlib J jUloUl 

S4la 

. . jlrVl 0^5 Jc^?Uc>U' 

345a 

j wL 1 

351a 

. No title 

3576 

. . . ybVljjUloLt 

3656 

. i3;>u.vi J VI 
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272. Lftat folio, much d&iDAg€<], but uot the eod of 
the work; how mnch is miseiog caocot be s»d, but m 
fol. 271 begins 29th KuiT&aa we may aseume eight 
leaven, but from tlie title the subjects are practically 
finielied. 

The system followed by Ibn Qataiba is to give one or more 
verses of olas&cal poets, and explain the di^ult words. 
Apparently he has had at hie disposal a niunbar of Diwaiu, 
which he extracts, and for convenience sake, he frequently 
gives several citations from vanous poems of one poet on the 
same subject before he cites another poei. The explanatioos 
very often appear copied straight from the copies of the 
Diwans, so that the words “he said” do not refer to 
the author but to the commentator he has extracted. The 
number of poets quoted is very considerable, all are of the 
classical period, and his citations ere important enough to say 
that the whole work deserves to be edited on the hand of the 


two available mannsciipts. For the poet 

India Office manuscript alone conteins a considerable number 
of verses which were unknown to me when the text of the 
Diwan was prated, and I regret that I did not know at the 
time that this manuscript existed in the library of the India 
Office. He quotes largely from the poems of Hudslis, al*A‘l», 
Ibn Muqbil, and many of the poets already edited, giving 
is tD^y cases useful emendations of the tests printed. The 
book on war and war-implements would supplaroent in a l^ge 
degree the valuable work of Schwarsloee on the weapons of 
the Arabs. 

F. Kasi^kow, 


ALPHABETICAL INDEX TO ABABIC TRADITIOK 
Tkird Comniuntcofion 

1. Since the appearance of the second communicatioa 
>(JRAS. 1918, p. 648), the foUovnng gentlemen have joined 
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the work: Dr, 0. T&n Areodonk (Leiden); Kev. B. Bell 
(Beattock); Eer. J. Robertson Bgchanan (Culiose); A. Fuck 
(Fraokfort); W. Hefienin^ (Frankfort); Rev. Brockwell 
Eing (Toronto); F. Kpenkow (Quorn); Dr. L. Mayer 
(Berlin); Professor Dr. A. Sobaade (Hamburg); Dr. A. 
Siddiqi (AJigerb); F, Taoutel (Paray-le*Monial); T, H. Weir 
(QIasgow). 

Still the collaboration of more Orientaliete remams desirable. 
2. Large parte of Bukhari’s test have been treated. Nearly 
all the chapters are being prepared. Of the other collections, 
sundry pieces are finished. 

5. It appears that of Dariml’s text at least one Oriental 
edition exists which is not inferior to those of the other authors. 
On this ground, as also with a view to the high cost of printing, 
Professor Snouck Hiugronji thinks it advisable to abandon 
the project of a new edition. As regards an edition of Ibn 
M&dja, a dedaion has not yet been arrived at. 

A. J. Wehsincs. 


LstDS^i. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS 
TaB Aacnc Home in thb Rio-Veda : An Uktbsajjlb 
PosmoN. By N, K, Dvrr, M,A. pp. vU and 95. Dacca, 
1918. 

The object of thie booklet ia to refute the conclusions 
arrived at in the Ute Mr. Tiiak’s The Arctic Ecme m fie 
Rig-Veda. The latter author foUoved the same mathod as 
those vho seek to prove the Bacoaian theory oi Shakespeare 
by picking out the data that seem to support theix view, while 
ignoring all opposing evidence. In conformity vitb this pl an 
Mr. Tikk sought to demoDstraCo from the Riguia that the 
undivided Aryans lived somewhere within a few degrees of 
the North Pole, inasmuch as that ancient coUeo^on of hyuuis 
contains “clear and unmistakable references to Arctic 
phenomena The refutation of so far-fetched a theory 
presents no great difiiculties. bnt as far as I am aware no 
Western Vedic scholar has ever thought it worth his while 
to attempt the task. It is, however, satisfactory that an 
ludian should have imdertaken it, for bis countrymen may 
thus be more easily prevented from accepting the extravagant 
conclusions of The Arctic Some. Hr, Butt has here, in 
reliance on sound, common-sense argtiments, successfully 
accomplished his purpose. But beyond this I fear I aio 
unable to find any merit in the present work. What strikes 
one most forcibly, both in TheArdic Home and in Mr.IHtt'a 
criticism oi it, ia the futility oi elTorts to extract “ history 
from the Rigveda without possessing the neceaasry phiJo> 
logical equipment. Historical cooclnsions of any value can 
be baaed solely on exact translations, which can only be 
produced by intimate familiarity with the grammar, the 
syntax, the metre, the accent, the vocabulary, and the 
mytholc^ of the Rigveda. Neither Mr. Tilak nor his critic 
shows any such qualification. To substantiate this assertion 
in the case of Mr, Tilak would be superfiuous here, but it 
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npfi.ma oecessacy to addaco a few of the miatrsnslations with 
which hir. Datt’e book teems. Thus cakrdm iva . . , d 
vavrliva (lii, 61 . S) is rendered “ thou modest like a wheel '*; 
it should be '' roll hither like a wheel ‘\d vavriitva being, of 
course, an imperative, not aa indicative. The line ufvir}i 
gdvyiUm diihayanv nah> (vii, 77. 4)is translated “render 
our pasture lands free from fear Here one of the primary 
nlea of grammar is infringed, an adjective in the neuter 
being made to agree with a feminine substantive 
{g&vyikim). The correct translation is “ make wide pasture, 
(make) safety for us The rendering of the line 6pa dvet<o 
maghdfii duhitd divd ufd ucfhad dpa sridAaf/ (i, 48. S) is “ for 
she, the wealthy goddess Dawn, the Daughter of the Sky, 
scattera the enemies and ihe oppressors This should be 
“ may the bounteous daughter of Heaven, the Dawn, drive 
away (with her light) hatred, away hostilities ”. The form 
ucc^ is, of course, not indicative, but injunctive. The 
hemistich dya tyi idyivo yath& \ nd/hfoird ytvnii is 

rendered “ those well-known thieves disperse, with night, 
like the stars’'. This rendering is contrary to the rules of 
both accentuation and syntaz. The adverb ydthd when 
unaccented is equivalent to iva, and must then always be 
taken with the preceding word; an unaccented y<U}ia at the 
end of one Pada oould not possibly be connected with the 
dnt word of the nezt. The passage must be translated 
“ away, like thieves, go those stars with the nights The 
readenng of nearly every stanra quoted by Mr. Dutt from the 
Piffvtda suffem from similar inaccuracies and errors.. 

Unconscious of his limitations Mr. Dutt overestimates the 
importance of his achievements. Thus he thinks he has been. 
the first to discover why the poete of the Riffveda express 
feat of the darkness of night; for he remarks ; “to oux great 
misfortune, none of the Vedic achoUrs, eastern or western, 
have in their .efforts to discover the causes of such appr^ 
hensions ever fully entered into the history of the times. 
The real causes of these mighty apprehensions have not, 
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therefow, beea yet satisf&otorily explained by any one.” 
Vedic acholars who read the Riffveda know pretty well that 
the fear of darkness was due chiedy to the attacks of wild 
animaJs and robbers, because this is expressly stated in 
the hymns; but they have probably wi^ed to avoid the 
statement of platitudes. 

Mr. Dutt seems to be himly convinced that his eonjectutes 
on the obscure question of the “ Five Tribes ” represent 
historical certainty. Thus he says: the Eigveda is quite 
clear in its utterances about the identity of the Five Tribes." 
The Rigveda tells us that the Five Tribes lived on the 
Saraavatl, but Mr. Dutt's remark that “ the five tribes formed 
a clan (I] by theiziselvss qalte disdnet from those who dwelt 
on the tributaries of the Indus” does not advance matters 
much, for be does not evert attempt to identify them with 
any of the many Aryan tribes mentioned in the Rigveda- 
This cannot, in fact, be done owing to the fragmentary aod 
obscure nature of the evidence regarding the Five Tribes and 
their relations with King Sudas. Mr. Dutt asserts that the 
present writer is in this connexion “entirely wrong", "is 
guilty of unpardonable confusion ", has committed “ another 
serious blunder ", and that " Br. Macdonell’s account is full 
of grosa historical blojxders " ot " palpable historical blunders ” 
(pp. 33 and 37), and that one of his statements is “ entirely 
unsupported ”. These stnetures are directed agunst the very 
brief accoimt of the tribes of the Rigveda given in my Bittary 
q/ SanskfU Literaiun, which was published twenty yeora ego 
(1900). Some of my suggestions there put forward may be 
erroneoQS. But perhaps Mr. Butt is not aware that in 
criticiaing any writer's views he ought tc take the latest 
statement of those views into consideration. Such a statoment 
is to be found in Professor Keith’s and my Vedic Index, which 
appeared twelve years later (1912), and in which all the 
evidence concerning the five tribes and thelx relations with 
King Sudaa are collected and discussed. 

Mr. Butt’s inaccuracy runs uniformly through his book. 

JUAB. JANUaST itsi. t 
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It ifl vQTj coDBpicuous in the transliteratioa ol the numeious 
stanzas quoted from the Riffveda. These are printed 'without 
diacritical marks, without accents, nearlj always 'without 
Sandhi, while words are occarionallj omitted, or wrongly 
substituted fox others, or are not separated. These combined 
defects often go so far as to render a passage utterly an* 
inteliigible and to necessitate reference to tho Devanogari 
edition of the text for enlightenment. Here are a few 
examples ' arvim gavyutian (ih&>yam (for urvtiji 

Wiayem noh); ushaio ucchal apa sridhah (for 
UR/f uco^ dpa grldhaK); apa tat/awh yaiha naJc^lrah yanti 

uJdibhih (for dpa tyi iaydvo yatha \ ndJc^aira yanti akidhhUi); 
vivarthayaniim vhuoondns whva (for hhdiJonSni 

viiva ); utirat agni dideehi (for revdd agne didihi ); Utm4uha 
aniah (for tdmatd ’nidii) (p. 69). 

The same carelessness appears in single Vedic words 
mentioned throughout the book; thus SAuna^wepa twice 
(p. 84] stands for SunahUpa; Bhoradidja becomes Varadwaja 
(p, 6] i Dyv)iyu constantly appears se Druhya, the Drvhyui 
become the Dmh$u$ (p. 34), and the TrUus the Tristus (p. tOf 
or TristM (p. 32). The river j^ufudri is variously mentioned 
as the Saiudri (p. 25), Saiadru (p. 3), and So^drt (p, 10); 
the river Parv^i is at least five times called the 
(pp. 3, 28, 35, 36). The AtjVclya becomes the Arjii^ (p. 3) 
or the Afjakia (p, 12), and is identified with the Vip&s, the 
modem Bi&i —an improbable conjecture. The Bipcu (7*pai) 
itself is said to be the Bavi (p. 21), which is really the 
Poru^rtt, This he himself elsewhere (p. 3) admits, when he 
identifies it with the Invai% (i.e. the Baoi). 

Mr. Dutt is careless in regard to the meaning of Vedic 
words, even common ones; thus (p. 94) he translates the 
infinitive Anu 4iave “ 'to go repeatedly' and bases an argument 
on this sense; but there is absolntely no reason to give this 
compound verb any but its natural and invariable meaning 
of “ to go after or along ”, “ to follow ” (a path). In many 
other cases be seems to be quite ignorant of the results of 
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icSB&rch m regard to the meanings ol Vedio words; thus he 
translates pardvaia-ghni as destroyer of bo^ banks”, and 
vadhrivac as “ garrulous Of the latter word be eaje : “in 
tbe Rig-veda the word vadhnvackah ' garrulous ’ has always 
been applied to the non'djyans/’ As a fact this word occurs 
only .once in the Rigveda, and is there (vii, 18,9) only applied 
to ” enemies ” (om^lrdn). Even if it did mean ‘'garrulous ”, 
how could this possibly prove that these enemies were con- 
Aryans t These non-Aryans were, Mr. Butt thinks, Shruta 
(vnAt), Kavash (£oux(ia), Btidha {vrddkt), Dtuhya (BruA^), 
and Ayu (?), a list which he enumecutes several times (p. S4, 
etc.). But what reason has he to suppose that iruta here 
does not mean “ famous ” and wddka “ old ” ? And where 
is Ayu in this connexion to be found in the text of this hymn ? 
Can Am* possibly be meant! But even if all these five are 
proper names, how is it, supposing th^ to belong; to non- 
Aryans, that they are apparanUy all Sanskrit I Again, Eavasa 
occurs only once in the Ri^veda, and (as a uiig;ular) the name 
of an Aryan man, not even of a tribe. 

This review may be thought much too long for so small 
a book. It is, however, only a somewhat detailed cxitioism 
that can show how foolish It is for students of the Riyveda who 
do not possess the necessary philological equipment to engage 
prematurely in “ research ” which th^ may otherwise delude 
themselves into thinking is “ historical”, and how little value 
there can be In scholarship which lacks the fundamental 
qaalities of consistency and exactness. 

A, A. Macdonxll. 


Talks of tee Saints op PAifcsAAFUB. By C. A. 
Eincald, C.V.O, Eumphrey Milford Publisher. Oxford 
Umvermty Press. 1919. 

This is a translation of some short notices of Mahrstta 
saints, who lived in a sacred town in the Sbolapur district 
of the Bombay Presidency. The originals were written in the 
Mabratta language by a poet named Kahapati, who belooged 
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to iUim&daagar. Somo of the Dotkeo are intorasting, but they 
do aot appear to be geniuue folklore or to be o! great antiquity, 
for Mahapati ‘vas boni iu 1715, and ve are not told where he 
got hie facta. The iatroduction by Mr. Kincaid contains 
an intctesting account of Mahapati. Some of the saints 
described were not Mahiattas, and apparently had little or 
no connexion with Paodharpui. For instance, we have 
notices of the weaver Kabir, who belonged to Korthem India 
and was byhirth a Muhammadan, and of Jayadera, who was 
a native of Sirhhum. Of Kablr, aho was so oatholic in bis 
sympathies that both Brahmans and Sunnis wanted to pet' 
form his funeral rites, there Is a short notice in Abud-faal's 
Ayxn Akbari (Jarrett's translation). Jayadeva, though 
apparently a Bengali, is claimed by Mahapati to have been 
a native of Orissa (p. 18). The mixture of s^ts from various 
parts of India in native hagiologies is interesting, as showing 
that after all there is, and always has been, a bond of unity 
between the inhabitants of Bbaratavarsha. In Greece the 
bond was the Olympic games, in India it was the pilgrimages. 
In spite of the ailected contempt of northern Indians for the 
people of the Oangetic Delta, some Bengali saints are hold 
in high honour ell over India. Saints, both Hindu and 
Muhammadan, are great wanderers. One Bei^ali settled in 
the Maldives and another in Sylhet. 

Though there is a wearisome sameness in most of the stories, 
ahsieg, perhaps, from the fact that they are'aD the production 
of one man, one or two have cbaracteristio features. Thus, 
in the story of Bhamdas and Bamaraj, which is connected with 
the famous dty of ^^ijayanagar, there is a trait which mninds 
ns of the Christian Gospels. Ramaraj, who was the last king 
of Yijayanagar, and who fell at Tallkota in 1565, was wroth 
with Bhamdas for an allied act of theft, and ordered him to 
be impaled. The guards took him away, and, just as Jesus 
Christ was compelled to carry His cross, so was Bhamdas 
made to bear cn his shoulder the massive stake on which he 
was to be tortured. But a miracle occurred as soon as the 
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post diiverk into the grouiid I The wood threw out leaff 
hranebee, &nd on these appeared ripe fr^ita and fragrant 
flowers (p. 42). 

H. Beveiudoe. 


&^«n&«r2S, lOeO. 


Ajm&LS OF THE BRAKOaAiujt Instttuts, 1916-19 and 
1919-20- Vol I, Pta, 1 and 2. 8vo. Poona, 1919-20. 

'Hie object of this Institute/’ says Sir R. Cr. Bhandark&r 
in his maaterly Inaugural Address^ which ifi printed as the 
first paper In these Aim^, “ is to promote, amon^ its members, 
a spirit of inquiry into the history of otir oountiy—literary, 
social, and political—and to afford facilities Co outsiders 

engaged m the same pursuit.” If one may judge from the 
Annals now before us, this object is in a way to be 
iulflUed, for the papers contained in them are generally 
scholarly and instructive. In Part 1 Sir R. G. Bhandarkar’s 
Inaugural Address, full of aoiuid criticism and wise guidance, 
is followed by a note by Mr. K. B. Pathak in support of his 
view that »katayana composed the Amdgha*vri:ti uikder 
Amugha-varsa 1; a translation of M. Sylvain L4vi’s paper 
on the phrase iaio joyom adtrayH ; Dr. V. S. Sukthanhar’s 
important essay, “ On the Home of the so-called Aidhra 
Singe ” (i.e. tlie Satavahanas), which he locates to the west 
of the Andhra-d€4a and in the neighbourhood of Bellary; 
a translation of Professor MeOJet’s article on the root 
*‘An Attempt to determine the Meanings of certain Vedio 
Words,” by Mr. V. K. JUjwade, who discusses ahanasy 
viJiSyas, hyOy m^ianS, ettra, and msni; a paper by 
Dr. Sukthankar on the Beanagac inscription of Heliodoros, in 
which he makes some corrections of the text, and ingeniously 
accounts for the unusual order of the Prakrit words by the 
supposition that they were translated word-for-word from 
Creek; and a study of the chronology of the late Imperial 
Guptas by Mr. R. D, Banerji, Part 2 contains: “The 
History and Significance of UpamS,” by Mr. V. 8. Sowani, an 
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inCensting study of the technical tsm upamS from Vedic 
times; “ Pusyamitras in Gupta Period,” by Mr. H. R. 
Direkar, who makes the plausible emendation ytidhy^ 
amiifSiiU^ca (alas, ahookingly misprinted on p. 101) for 
Dr. Fleet's reading Pv^jatnilrSiiii * oa in CIG. iii, p, SO; 
a “Compasison of the Bhasyas of Hailkara, Ramanuja, 
Eetevakaimirin, and VaUabha od some crucial SStras”, by 
Mr. R. D. Karmarkar; “The Organism of the Muslim 
State under the Galiphs,” by Dr. 8. Khuda Bukhsb ; a report 
by Mr. N. B. Utgik&r on the work being done at the 
Bbandarkar Institute in the critical examination of the 
Devanagar! recension of the Mahabharata for the projected 
Pant Pratinidhi edition, in which he gires some noteworthy 
results of the comparison of the of the Sabha-parva; 
and ‘'The Sahjamamaujan of hlah^sarasuri ”, by Dr. F. D. 
Gune, who gives us the text of a little ApabhraiA^ poem 
on Jain morals with its Sanskrit chSi/a and some grammatical 
notee. There is likewise much of interest in the reviews 
and Tiotices and the miscellaneous and editorial notes. With 
so much good material it is to be regretted that in technical 
“ get'Tip ” these Annals leave something to be desired. The 
proof*reading has not always been as rigorous as it should be; 
and the neglect to lue the signs of length over long woids in 
transliterated SansUt words has sometimes led tc deplorable 
results in Part I, from which Dr. Sukthankar has been the 
chief sufierer.^ Otherwise the Ansials are full of promise. 

L, D. Barnetx. 

Tas Dbsah Qusbn : a Translation of the Svapnavasavadatta 
of Bhasa. By A. G. Seirreff and PaNNa LaLL. 12mo; 
pp. V, 55. Allahabad : Indian Press, 1918. 

This little book contains a rendering in English blank 
verse of the first of the interesting old dramas published by 

^ An *«rful dT&mpl« of this Is sHo od p. 612, wb«r< he is ma^e to us«rt 
ihkt the Uet word of I. 3 of the Beena^ar ineoriptios io and is not 
Laek of (rreek type, too, hoc compelled ]>r. Subthankat 
to traneLterate Greek eauteucee iuto roman, and wiclj tbeae the 
priotere hove played haToa, 
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Paodit Ganapati Sastri ia the Triyandium Sanekrit Sei^ 
in 1912 foU. The alleged authorship of Bhasa, on which 
I have already expreeaed my opiaioR in the colunma of this 
Journal, is accepted by the transLatoia in unqueetiomug 
faith, with ^ its consetniences. Their version wUl certainly 
be useful in introducing readers who have UtUe or no Sanstot 
to a fine old play on a typically Indian theme, As their 
rendering is in verse, it is necessarily .paraphrastic, and » 
criticism as regards its verbal accuracy in 
detaiU is disarmed. Something, however, may be aaid 
about its general literary character. The ordinal pUy con- 
sists of lively prose dialogue in Sanskrit and dialect, mt^ 
apersed with spirited stanzas; and for thia Mr. Shii^, 
who takes upon himself the leeponsibility for the vertifi^tion, 
has substituted blank verse throughout. He may dauo the 
same credit as the Aristophanic Euripides 

fXejtv d X" frrrov 

SfflvoTi?? ‘frapetuo^ x? yp<^^ 
to which, thoogh wo wUl not mtkc tie s«ne retort es does 

^Ischylus in the pl»y. «P’y “ 

dietinctly monotonous. Ur. Shiirefl gives us poetry ol 
limited lisbility ; his muse is insured by no Bsc^u: iHVOut 
to By to the mountain-tops, but walks slowly and cautiously 
along the plains. Such a course has its disadvantages lor 

L. D. Bakkett. 


Amai^ sEir A-vn^omES OF lUJAsmAK. By Ineut.lW. 

James Tod. Edited by -WaiiAj. Ceooke, O.I.E., ii.so. 

Three vols. Oxford University Press, 1920. 

Tod's great work on Rajputana hw long ago taken 
as a classic, and its enduring value is unquMUcned, ^ W 
the present generation oi readers it is rather an ob,^ of 
veneration than a I.mUiar friend. This u due 
prolixity (the edition imdet review mas to over 1.900 pc^es). 
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but sDAiiily to the fact that the originel iasae (182^32) bae 
long been acaree end eacpeneive, while no eatUfactor 7 reprint 
hae been aTaiUble. The enterprise of the O^ord University 
Frees has removed this difficulty, &nd we have now joet such 
an e^tion as wae wanted^at once bandy, complete, and 
scholarly. For Dr. Crooke's editing no praise can be too high. 
His only interference with the text consists in modernizing 
the spelliDg of names .and in substituting more correct trans¬ 
lations in the case of quotations from sucb works as Jahangir’s 
Memoife. His own notes are succinct and apt, and lend the 
reader invaluable assistance by pointing out where Tod has 
fallen into error or where his statements have been corrected 
by later discoveries. An Introduction of twenty pages gives 
an account of the author-’s life and an estimate of the merits 
and defects of his work. All the illustrations (the originals 
of which are mostly in the possession of the Boyol Asiatic 
Society) have been reproduced, of course on a smaller scale ; 
while five fresh ones have been provided, including three 
portraits of the antbor. One of these—an Indian drawing 
showing Tod at work on bis book with his Jain Guru—is of 
speiual interest. 

W. F. 


T.itf Groites Dfi Toubn-houano, Feinturee et Sculptures 
bouddhlques des 4poques dee Wei, dee T’ang et des Song. 
By Paitl Feliiot. Paris: Geuthner. Vol. I, 1914; 
Vol. n, 1920. 

It is somewhat disconcerting to have the task of reviewing 
a book of which only the pictures have yet appeared. Two 
portfolios, containing 123 plates, comprise this the first 
instalment of the reported investigations of the Mission 
Feliiot in Central Asia. The first portfolio (or volume) is 
prefaced with two short notices by M. Feliiot and a plan; 
but the plates bear no descriptive label beyond one 
identifying the grotto to which each belongs, and, until the 
publication of the text, the reader must possess himself in 
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p&tienc« for the author’s commsutary on and explanation 
of the Bcenee portrajed and the ohronological order of th^ 
execution. That Che completed work will he of the high eat 
importance the auger’s diatinguiabed T^utation is aufficient 
warranty. 

Meanwhile all can admire Che technical excellence of the 
photographs reprodacod and the mtiineio beauty of the 
designs; the student of Buddhist iconography can dad 
plenty of problems to tackle; and the art critic can exercUe 
hU judgment in attempting to trace in true sequence the pro- 
gresa of Chinese religions painting through six centuries of its 
greatest splendonr. 

The itinuary of the Mistion Felliot took three years to com' 
plete. More than a third of that time, from February, 1907, 
to May, 1908, was spent at Tun-haang. It is common 
knowledge that this town and oasis on the edge of the desert 
of Lop has figured in the accounts of other explorations 
made during the previous thirty years; bat the Mistion 
Felliot waa the firat to carry ont a detailed and systematic 
examiDation of the frescoes and images existing in a series 
of grottoes, known as the Oaves of the Thousand Buddhas, 
cut in the side of a clif! distant from the town nine miles to 
the saath*east. 

Since the b eginnin g of its history some 2,000 years ago. 
Tun*huaog has passed tiiiough many vicisuCudes. As 
mentioned in chapter 133 of the ShiJi Chi, it formed part of 
the territory of the Ta Yueh-chih till they were conquered 
and displaced by the Htiaog*nu zn the middle of tho second 
century B.c. A few years later the successful campaigns of 
tile Emperor Wu Ti added it to the Chinese Empire, For 
a short while at the beginning of the filth century it was the 
capital of the Western Liang. The Tibetans captured it 
Cowards the end of the eighth century, but eoonit was regained 
by China. Seme 500 years after that the great Mongol 
invasion swept over it, and within the last fifty years its 
inhabitante were decimated by tho Mahomedan rebellion. 
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To the present dhy Tiui'huang remains the weeternmost 
ontpost of China proper, standing: as it does on the furthest 
edge of the projection of Kansu, where that province and 
Eastern Tuihestan meet. Through it has always passed the 
great highway between China and the West, and hence it is 
that this Binall place figures so largely In Chinese history. 
Many great travellers are associated with Tu7i*huang : Chang 
Oh'ien, Fa Haien, Hsiian. Tsang, and Marco Polo are perhaps 
the best known to ns, The ehrines mentioned in the travels 
of the two last are doubtless those represented in the pcrt> 
folios under review. Probably, of course, it is committing an 
anachronism to connect Chang Ch'ien with Tun*huang as 
a settlement of that name ; for it was not colonised by Chinese 
till twenty-seven yean after he started on his mission. But 
we learn from the d'htA OAt that he set forth from Lung*hei 
and crossed ^e territory of the Hsiung-nu, and therefore it 
seems likely that he followed the route subeoquenUy used by 
the army vmdet Li Kuang-U in 104 b.c. and by other expedi- 
^ons about that time. 

M. PelUot*e promised account of the history of the oasis apart 
from the grottoes will be looked forward to with keen interest. 
Enough has been said here to indicate the peculiar significance 
of Tun-huang as the raeeUng-place of Chinese and foreign 
cultures; indeed, through it lay the path of China's communioa- 
^OD with all outside dvUUa^ons during many centuries of her 
early authentic history. Chinese, Qreco-Indian, and Irinian 
elements are found mingled in the wonderful frescoes adorning 
the walls of its oave*templM; but the eevoral elements have 
become welded together and sinicized, and here is to be seen 
an unrivalled array of Chinese Buddhist art at its zenith 
displayed through a less trammelled more eyropathetio 
medium than that used In the examples upon wbioh our 
knowledge of Buddhist art under the Wei, T'ong, smd Sung 
hae hitherto had mainly to depend, apart from the paintings 
brought from the same place by Sir Auiel Stein. Foe the 
brush is pas exc^lence the tool of Chinese artistic expression, 
and fat transcends the sculptor's chisel. 
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I hinted that Oaudhican infiuecca ia viable la tiie 
freecoes of Tun*haang. The nimbus, figure drapery, and 
Apollo-lihe couDtenaace that chamoterise the Oaodharen 
schCK>l are all tc be seen, though not to the exduaon of other 
foreign typee. There U, for example, a version of Amitlbha in 
easentinlly Indian form with bared right shoulder (plate 84) 
aide by side with other scenes exhibiting pronounced 
Hellenistic features. The influence of Oandhira is a strong 
one ; but the artists who decorated the caves were not 
merely reproducers of a foreign tradition. The plastic may 
be fore^, yet tbe rdigious inspiration is often Chinese, in so 
far as it arises from a form of Buddhism which undecwent 
specud development and elaboration In the land of its adoption. 
Thus a subject aeveial times represented is Clhing*t'a, the 
Sukhavatr paradise presided over by O'mi-to (Amitabha). It 
is doubtful whether Amitabha appeared at ^1 in the QandbaTan 
sculptures. The promise of a future life of bliss In the Pure 
Land or Western Paradise of C>-ml*to Is a Mahayaniat doctrine, 
though, as the author of Buddhiti China has pointed out, 
some of its elements can be traced to Hinayanist onglne. 
Visions called up by this development of Buddhism—a 
religion of salvation by faith—powerfolly sKmuIated Chbeee 
artists to lavish their genius on depicting the merciful com¬ 
passion of a personal deity and the glories of the promised 
heaven accessible to ^1. He la shown surrounded by aainta 
amid literal representations of those transcendent beauties 
and sensuous delights of his realm that, are described with 
such wealth of detul and imagination in the Large and 

and the Anilayer^hyana sHtras. But even 
in this and in other subjects of devotional worship the artists 
have refrained in some particnlars from repeatiog foreign 
formule. Musicians play on instruments which, except th'e 
harp, are of ancient Chinese kinds, and srcbitecCural forms 
are almoet entirely Chinese. 

The copymg of foreign models stops when the figures are 
not objects of actual worship. Thus episodes in the life of 
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Buddha are shown in frankly emiciied form. Lay scenes 
coramemoratiug the donors of certain ebrisee proTide not only 
magniiiceEt examples of purely native art during this early 
period, but unique dooumenta of peculiar archeological value. 
Herc> at any rate, we may find the national tradition untouched 
by outaide influence. 

It ie eatijfaotory to learn from M. Pelliot that the subjocte 
of the eoenee and the dates of their execution are eetabliehed 
by accompanying insenptione. The publication of the com* 
plated account of the grottoee of Tun^huang will be an event 
of supreme importance to all students of Far Eastern art 

W. PfiRCEVAL Yrm. 


8noRT KcncES o? some Becbnt Books om PstiaiAtr 

Subjects 

The Secretary of the B.A.S. having requested me to notice 
briefly the most impoitant books connected with Persia 
which have rseently como under my notice, 1 select the nine 
following—two in English, two In French,four in German, and 
one in Persian. Of these, four deal with literarr topics, 
two with economics, and one with philosophy, while two ore 
Pestechrifts of miscellaneous contents. I shall consider them 
in this order. 

I. Literaturs 

( 1 ) FirdaioH and th« Shdhndma 
Twenty-four years ago Professor lifbldske contributed to 
Oeiger and Euhn*s great encydoptodla of Persian philology 
end litutature, the Grundrist ier Ironischen Philala^ie, tho 
article entitled "Das Iranische Nationalepos", which has 
ever since remoinecl the last word on all matters connected 
with the Persian epic and its final expression, the BhiAndpw 
of Firdawsl. Although the lapse of nearly a quarter of a 
century has impaired neither the freshness nor the accuracy 
of this masterly monc^ph, and though few fresh materials 
except Hermann Zotenberg’a edition and translation of 
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atli-Thd'ilibi’s account of the ancient kings of Persia * in his 
Kit6b\AUOhurar were available. Professor Noldeke, at an 
ags when most scliolars of so great a reputation are couCent 
to rest on their laurels, has Mtirelf revised and rewritten it, 
with considerable additions and modifications, and the new 
edition, the preface to which was written in Karlsruhe last 
July, has now been published, by the aid of the H^elberg 
Academy, at Berlin and Leipzig. On the epedal difficulties 
and discouragements surrounding the completion of this work, 
at which the author bin te In his preface, It is needless to enlarge; 
they are patent to all who are acquainted with the urcum* 
stances, and do but increase our admiration for the indomitable 
courage and untiring devotion to learning which have 
triumphed over all obstacles and placed us all imder a fresh 
obligation to one whose achievements are surpassed by no 
living Orientalist. 

(2) Early Persim Poitry from tin be^nnifuy% do\mio the 
of Fifiami 

Professor A. V. 'Williams J&ckson of Columbia Univerfuty 
is well known to all students of Persian by his admirable work 
on Zmooiler. iM Prai^t of Iran, and by several 

accounts of his travels in Persia and the neigbbouting 
countries in 1903, 1907, 1910, and 1913. The present 
work, published this year by the Macmillan Company, 
New York, comprises, be«des prefatory matter, ten 
chapters, of which the first deals with “Persian Poetry 
of Ancient Bays” (600 B.c.-a.n. 6D0), and the remainder 
with post'Islamic poetry from the dawn of the Persian 
Eenaisaance to Firdawsf. The author follows the late 
Br. £tK4 (of whose diligent compilations on the work of the 
early Persian poets he has made good use) in accepting as 
genuine the qa*ida said to have be^ composed by Abb^ of 
Merv on the occarion of al'hfa’mdn*s visit to that city in 
a.D. 809, but the scepticism of Kasunirski in this matter still 
‘ P*rU, 1900. 
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ieewB tn me to b« justified. The verses ascribed to ^aIl9Al& 
of B^dghis on p. 19 are, on the other band, alxnoet certainly 
genuine, so that we may safely place tbe beginnings of post* 
Islamic Tersion poetry at least M early as a.d. 850. As 
regards Shahid of Balkh (pp. 24-6), there aeema some reason 
for identifying him with a philosopher who, as we leam from 
the Fihritl and al*Qi/t('a Ta’tikhu'l-IJukimi, became involved 
in a somewhat violent controversy with the great physician 
Abi Bakr Muhammad ibn Zakariyy^L aT*K(l 2 i. Professor 
Williams Jackson has given fresh verse-translatioas of all the 
poems which he citos, some of which are very felicitous. This 
iitUe volume (it comprises only 125 pages) forme an admirable 
iotrotlucrion to the study of the older Persian poetry, and 
gains much by tbe author’e familiarity with the ancient 
literature of Zoroastrian Feraia, a realm too often closed to 
^e itudeat of the later language and literature. 

( 3 ) JaU.h'd'Dln R^mi 

The great mystical Mathnawi {Maihnaufi-\-Ma'na\H) 
dseeivee the title of " tbs in the Pablawi (i.e. Persian) 
language " which the Pereians have aseigned to it; it is tbe 
moet profound, if not the most beautiful, poem in Persian, 
and its author, the founder of the Order of Mevlevi (Mawlawf) 
or so'called Dancing Dervjshce ", is one of tbe greatest 
mystical poets of the world. Tbe best extant biography of him 
and his predecessore and successors is the Mandqibu'U'Anfin, 
composed in tbe first half of the fourteenth century of onr 
era by Shamsu'd'Dlu Abmad A£4ki. This book remains 
oDpubliehed, and MSS. are not very common : there ate two 
in the British Museum,’ and another, besides a later abridge* 
ment, in the Library of the India Office.^ The late Sir James 
Hedhouse published an English translation of selected 
extracts from this work, entitled by him “ Acte of the Adepts 
as an introduction to bis translation of Book i of the Maihnawi 

' Sm CclaJofu^, pp. S44-a. 

* Set Etbi'* cols. 2a7*60. 
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(Triibner, 1881), but sisce that time no further work seems to 
b&ve been done on the book until M. Clement Huurt coacoived 
the happ 7 ides of publishing a complete Fren^ translation of 
it made from a MS, in hie own bbraiy transcribed in a.n. 1806. 
Of this translation the first volume, entitled Zei dee 

Dervichts roumewrt, was pubbshed by Letoux of Paris in 
1918. It contains the first three of the ten chapters Into which 
the hook is divided, induding the longest and most important 
(chap, iii, pp- 5^37Q), dealing with JaUiu’d-Bia Hiicni himself. 
M. Huart has treated the book, as he himself sa^s (p. iii), 
less from the point of view of history than from that of 
psychology, and he has prefixed to it a short but exc^lent 
table of the different psychicphencmena(dieams,premoniticDS, 
second sight, telepathy, etc.) mentioned in the course of the 
work, thus following the excellent precedent Get by D. M. 
Macdonald in bis luioinous S^lifficus AUiiude and Life m 
Isldm (Chicago, 1909). It is earnestly to be hoped that 
M. Huart may complete work which he has undertaken. 

(4) Shaykk Sa'di of Shirdz 

To M. Henri &lass4, Docteui ea^Lettres et Chaxgi de Coua 
k la Faculty dee Lettres (Alger), we are indebted for a copious 
and careful study of the most popular and widely read of all 
Per^an writers entitled Fiaai aur le jioHe Saadi (Geuthner, 
Paris, 1919). The fimt chapter (pp. S-102} deals with his 
life; the second (pp. 103-30) with bis vorka and the printed 
edition of thempubbahed at Calcutta in 1791; and these two 
chapters constitute the first part of the book. The second 
part consists of four chapters entitled respectively 
“THomme Social'’ (pp. 135-164), “VHonnIte Homme” 
(pp. 165-2^1), “ I’Observation du Monde est4neur ” (pp. 229- 
236), and “ les Hoyens d’exprosions ” (pp. 237-256), followed 
by a Conoluaion (pp. 207-263), an excellent and most useful 
Bibliography (pp. ui-lii), and an appendix showing Che 
indebtedness to Sa'di cf European men of letters from 
La Fontaine onwards (pp. liii-Ivii). This last, which contains 
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zQAtter that wil) be new to manj PersLioB scbobrs, does not 
profess to be complete, but ordj to offer “ isolated examples 
tending to prove Sa'df'a fame in Europe The whole book 
is very well done> showing industry, judgment, grasp, orderly 
method, and a sane and welbbalanced criticism, axid is one of 
the best monographs on a great Fereian poet and writer which 
have been produced in recent years. It is bard to better 
Henan's sammAry of the qualities to which Sa'di owes his 
wide aud enduring popularity, quoted on p. Mi of the 
Appendix r " Saadi eat vraiment nn des nOtres. Son inalt^N 
able bon sens, le charme et I’eepht qui animent sea nanatione, 
le ton de railierie indulgente aveo lequel il censure lee vices 
et lea traverA de I'humanit^, tous ces mtrites, u rares en 
Orient, nous le rsndsnt ober. On oroit lire un moraliste 
latin on un railleut du xvi* siiole/* 

II. EooHOUioa 

From Berlin oome the two following notable books, one in 
German and one in PersiaQ, dealing with economic and 
incidentally with political conditions in Persia. 

(tl) Psrtm von dir " Piniiraticn jtacifiqui ** sum “ Pro- 
Uktorat" ■. Urkunden und TaUaehon sur Qstehichtc der 
iwo^Uchtn PinitrtUion pacific** in Persitn, 1860- 
1919, von Wilhelm Litten {Btrlin and Leipzig, 1920). 

The author, as be informs us in his Introduction, bad 
begun to prapars this book some six months before the out¬ 
break of the War, the vicissitudes of which carried Mm from 
Tabris by Mosul to fisghdAd, thence back to Tihrin by way 
of Einsinshah, thence through Aleppo to Germany and the 
Western Front, where he wm wounded on the Somme and 
brought as a prisoner of war to London, whence he presently 
found his way by exchange to his own country. Oircum- 
stancea, he implicitly admits, have rendered the questions 
treated in his book of lees immediate practical importance to 
his country than he hoped and anticipated when he began it, 
but they have not affected the objective value of a very 
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careful and STStematic studj of the conces^ona obtained and 
the commercial enterphses xmdertaken hj the various 
European Powers lu Persia during the last siKtf years. 

The book comprises three parts and a conclusioa, preceded 
by a full table of contents and illustiabed by twelve maps, 
lie first part (pp. 2-222) treats of foragn undertakiDgs, coh' 
cessions, and investments in Persia, to wit, those of Ezigland 
(pp. 2-109); Ruaaa (pp. U(>-190); Oreece (pp. 191-4); 
f^nca (pp. 195-206); Belgium (pp. 207-214); other States 
(pp. 215-216), viz. Austria, Italy, Holland, Turkey, America, 
and Switaerland ; and Oermany (pp. 217-222). The second 
part (pp. 225-548) contains remarks on the political and 
economic situation in Persia; while the third [pp. 350-496) 
deals with the possibilities and prospects for German enter- 
prieea in that country. This last part (chs. 65-71) was 
already writthn in February, 1914, sm months before the 
outbreak of war ; two additional chapters (72 and 73), con- 
stitQtmg the Schlmstoort, were added after its conclusion. 
The first of these deals with Persian HaUonalism, Persian 
lalim, and the protection of German rights in Persia; the 
second with Persian politics since the Armistice and the 
Anglo-Persian Agreement of August 9, 1919,' the text of 
which, in English, with the correspondence connected there¬ 
with, forms an Appendix. Herr Lltten's book is the most 
important contribution to the economic history of Persia since 
the publication at Home twenty yeas ago of Lorlni’s La 
Persia Bconomica coniemporansa e la sua g^uslione moneiaria. 


(6) Oanj-i-Shdyagdn, by Sayyid MvJianmad 'AU Jawdl«ida 
{Kdva Press. Berlin, 1835/1916-17) 

L>' I Cr^ 

C;ljLl:5i iUU }\) eilj 

{\rra 


JftAB. rSffUXBY Ittl. 
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This veU-srranged snd beautifuliy printed volume of more 
than 200 quarto pages is a good specimen of tbe modem 
practical handbooks which, under the pressure of fiftees 
agitated and eventful years, young Persia, no longer content 
with philosophical speculations and mys^cal reveries, is 
beginning to produce. In lifceen sections it deals witb euch 
matters as the physical geography of Persia, bor commerce, 
imports, exports, customs, roads, transport, mines, arts and 
crafts, improvenieuts (especially agriculture smd forestry), 
new enterprUes, expenditure, revenue, tbe Budget, coins, 
weights and measures, posts and telegraphs, and life and 
current prices in TihriLn. An appendix contains an account 
of Persian commerce during the years a .r. 133 Z>2 ( a.d. 1913-14} 
and during the yean of the War, and a history of tome of 
Persia’s treaties and agreements with Foreign Powers. A good 
index and several maps and tables complete a very useful 
and wall'producsd work, 

nZ. PRtLosofav 

(7) The Seonit of tJu Self (Aard^i•Khud() hy Sheihk Muluimmad 
7^2, tranelaiid from the original Pereinn with Inlrodxttlum 
and l^otee by Reynold A> Nicholton, lAU.D., LL.D. (1020). 

It is A sufficient testimony to the originality of the 
surprising philosophical doctrine embodied in this poem that 
Dr. Nicholson, the greatest living authority on the Silfl 
mystimsm to which it stands in such violent antagonism, 
should have deemed it wor^ translating and explaining. 
Mubammad Iqbil came to Europe some fifteen years ago to 
pursue his philosophical studies at Cambridge and Munich, 
and in 1903 published his valuable dissertation on the develop¬ 
ment of metaphysics in Persia. He has since then evolved 
a philosophy of hU own, which, as Dr. Nicholson says (p. x), 
“ owes much to Nietsscha and Bergson ” and very little to> 
the NeO'Flatonists and their Eastern euccessors. Yet it is 
by no means a Western philosophy, but rather a philosophicaL 
Pan-Ulamism, designed to cure the ills of quietism, self- 
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Buppree»OD, and panth^sm, which, according to the anthor'e 
view, liave omaeculated the adhorecU of the once virile 
doctrine of the Arabian Prophet. “ Hie meeeage," eaye 
Dr. Kicholeon, “ is not for the Mobamroedane of India alone, 
but for Moeiems everywhere ; accordingly he writes in Persiaa 
izkstead of Jlindustani'^a happy ohoice, for amongst educated 
fifoslems there are many familiar with Persian literature, 
while the Perrian language is singularly well adapted to expreaa 
philosophical ideas in a style at once elevated and charming. *’ 
The poem itself is modelled on the Mathnavi of Jalitu’d-Diu 
R\imi, for whona, in spite of his mysticism and qaietism, 
Muhammad Iqbal has a great admiration, though of he 
uttered a harsh judgment (omitted in the second edition of the 
poem) which caoaed anger and consternation in many literary 
ciroiea in India. The book is not only remarkable in itself, 
but may, ae Dr. Nicholson implies, have far-reaching eflects 
on Muslim thought and character, while the Engli^ prose 
rendering haa all the grace and felicity which we are 
accustomed to espect from the transUtor. 

rv. Two Fesischwpts 

In the spring of 1916 two great German Orientalists, 
Professors Noldeke and Andreas, celebrated respectively tbeii 
doth and 70th birthdays, which in each case served aa the 
occa&on of a FesUckrifi in their honour produced by each of 
their colleagues and disciples as were not prevented by the 
calamitiee of those fateful days from contributing their tribute 
of respect. 

($) Ffit^aie fihr Theodor NQldeke rum acltizigsien OA^risiage 
{GoUingea, den 2 Marz, 1916) 

The ccatributors to this volume are P. G Andreas (*' Viei 
persische Etyroolopen C. H. Beckor (“ Das R^ch dei 
ismaeliten im koptischem Danielbuch ”), C. Besold (*' Abba 
Gabra Manfae Qeddns"), I, Goldziher (“ Obear 
M. l/idabaralci (“Neue Getter’*), B. lattmara (“Amede- 
formen m erweiterer Bedeutung ”), and K. Sethe (*'8pi)ren 
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der FersethoTiBobalt m da spateren agyptiechen Spiache ”). 
Tba first and laat articles ate of especial mtereat to the atudeat 
of Persian. 

(9) F^Uehrift FrUdrieh Carl Andnai gur YolUnixtng dt4 
SiAtigKUn am 14 Ajml, 1916 

Fourteen scholars have contributed to this volume, and 
half a doeen of the articles are more or less directlv connected 
with the languages or literature of Persia. Two (b^ Qeiger 
and Tvoounel) are concerned with the A vesta; one (b^ Larsen), 
illustrated by two plates, with Scandinavian imitations of 
Sds4nian designs in tapestry ; one (by A. Bertbolet) on the 
question of the relation between Jewish and Persian heliefs 
concaming the Eesurrection; one (by Christansen) on the 
traces of the legend of Manu in the Iranian nationid epic; and 
one (by Enno Littmann) on the legend of tba angels Hiirdt and 
M^rdt so often met with in Persian literature. The volume 
concludes (pp. 197-42) with a brief but valuable article entitled 
Beitrhge su einar Andreas BibUographie by Johan Eysor. 
extending over the yeaia 1659-1916. 

E. 0. Baowvs. 


The Kurmanji Orammar by Major E. B. Soane, 
seems likely to be of groat value to students, but unfortunately 
there appears to be no Englishman save the author who is 
sufficiently conversant with the subject to review the book. 


OBITUARY NOTICE 


JAiDe» Drucnmond Andersan 

Wrrzu? the last few mcmths this Society has lost some of its 
most valued members. In our July number we mourned the 
loss of our Honorary Treasuxer, Mr. Kennedy; in the October 
number that of one of our Vice'Preaideuts, Sir Charles Lyall; 
and now, again, it has to record t^e death, on the 
24tb November, 1920, lees than a fortnight after the 
completion of his 68tb year, of one of the members of 
its Council, Dr. Anderson. 

The son of a doctor in the service of the East India Company, 
he was horn in Calcutta, and was sent home, later than is now 
usual, at the age of 7. As was natural, he could at that 
^me speak Bengali fluently, and that was, no doubt, the main 
reason for ^e intimate knowledge of that language possessed 
by him in later years. He was educated at Cheltenham and 
Bugby, and paased the Indian Civil Service examination in 
lfl73, obtaining the higbeat marks among all the candidates 
for bia Englieh essay—a foretoken of the limpid English st^ 
of which in later years be was a master. His early service was 
Bpeht in Bengal, but in 1$80 be was transferred to Assam, 
where he passed through the various grades of IDistdct work, 
and also acted as Inspectox'Genexal of Police and, for a year, 
as an Assistant Secretary to the Chief CommisaioneT. lu 1894 
he Rtumed to Bengal and served hrst as Collector and then as 
Oomniissioiiei of Chittagong, whence he returned to England 
for good in 1898, retiring in 1900. He was appointed teacher 
of Bengali at Cambridge in 1907, in which poet he continued 
till his death, being given the honorary degree oi M.A. in 
1909, and later proceeding to the higher degree of Iitt.B. 
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B«dides being & mnEter of more tban one Oriental language, 
he was an ezceUent Froneh aeholar, had studied at the Paris 
Univenitj, and had even lectured in French at the Institute. 
His learning and charm of manner in no small war helped 
to strengthen that Entente between English and French 
Orientalists which has been lately so happily cemonted by 
the joint meetings of the two Asiatic Societies in London and 
Paris. 

We have leen that nearly ths whole of his Indian ofHcial 
career was devoted to the worV of a District Officer^ a position 
which of all otbora gives the fullest opportunities for leamiitg 
to understand and appreciate the people amid. whom a man's 
lot may be cast, la Anderson's case this resulted in a aeries 
of ot great value on the customi^ and languages of the 
TibetO'Burman inhabitants of Assam. In 1885 there eppeared 
whaC bo modoatly called A $kort Li$t of Word* ^ ihi Hiil 
rippera Laixguagt^ which was really an excellent comparative 
vocabulary of that form of apeeoh and of Luahei and Bodo. 
This was followed, ten years later, by bis beet*laiown vfork. 
a delightful OoUacfion ^ Kachdri FotMes and fUtymet 
(1895), and, in the following year, by his Vocabulary of the 
almost unlmown Aka language. 

Put bis greatest afiection was for the tongue he had learned 
in his childhood. After his return from Assam to Bengal he 
brought out, in 1897, an admirable collection of proverbs and 
sayings in the Chittagong dialect of Bengali,^ and all his 
subsequent writings on Oriental forms of speech were devoted 
to that language. 

He became s member of this Sotiety in ths same year that 
he went to Cambridge, and since then the pages of our Journal 
have been enriched by many contributions on difficult points 
of Bengali gTammar, idiom, and prosody. He kept up a 
frequent correspondence with tbe literary circle in Bengal, 

^ Som$ ChiUofffn^ Protm'bt. eompiled m en esompie of kbt dJoUok o( 
tbe Cbittteozi; DUbiti (CalcatU, U97). 


JAMES DftVHHOKO 
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of which Sir Rabindranath Tagore ie an illoetTions member, 
arid took an active part in revealing to RoglUh readera of 
the Thne*, the S’pedator, and other newspapers of this country 
the merits, and In justly cuticimg the defects, of modem 
BeogaU writings. Conversely, by bis contributions to the 
EngUshnyin, the Pioruer, the CM and Sddilary GcatUe^ 
and other Ai^Io-India periodicals, he helped to keep India in 
touch xnih the English and Preach points o! view in regard 
to Irclian subjects. 

In 1^1$ be wrote for the Cambridge Press a short work on 
Indian ethnology, entitled Tha People of India, and a feiv 
months before hie death he inaugurated the Cambridge 
Guides to modem languages with his Manual of the Beiif/ali 
Language.^ No work Ulostratea bis mastery of this difilcult 
form of speech more than the latter. Previous writers had 
founded their accoimts on the works of thdr predecessora, 
each adding his own additions and conections. But Anderson 
broke entirely new ground. He took the language as he found 
it in modem literature, and, without regard to theories of 
what Bengali ought to be, he described it aa it is, with most 
illnminatiog results. 

His home in Cambridge was a sodal cirntre where Indians 
and Europeans met on common ground and learned much 
from each other. Of many of the former he gained the warmest 
and truest affection. As one of them wrote to me on heaiing 
of the news of his death, “ his gentleueos, sympathy, and kind' 
ness I shall never fo^et, end 1 do not know how to express 
my feelings of respect and gratitude for him.’* 

The pages of a learned journal are hardly the place for an 
estimate of Anderson’s personal character. But one who bad 
the privilege of bis friendship for many years may he allowed 
to remind its readers of qualities familiar to fcUow'znembers 
of OonncU*'H)f his charming, unselfish character, and of 
familiarity with bis subjects, combined wit)i a modesty too 


^ Revi9w«d on pp. S16 S. oi tb« JIUS^ lor OcloUr, 1920. 
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great to allow it to be appreeiatui b 7 those who were lees 
mtiaiate. In a letter to the Spectator ^ bis old comrade 
Mr. Bitchie wrote: At heart he was the most humorous, 
the most right-thiolong, the moat affectionate nature con* 
c^vable ”; and to these words all who knew him will give the 
heartiest assent. 

G. A. GftTSiesoN. 


Tlie Society has juat lost one of its oldest inembera in 
the death o£ Dr. Codrington, Mon. Vice-President. An 
obituary notice will appear in the April Journal. 


« DMambare. lt». 


NOTES OF THE QUARTER 

(Ootob«r-DKfln]b«r, 19301 

The Council ba 2 elected dir Tltoij Howorth ae Vice' 
Preeident In place of the Ute Sir Chailes Ly&U, and Dr. Caster 
as the fourth Vice*PresideDt. 

Mr, C. 0. Blagden wge elected Member of Council in place 
of Mr. Fbilb/» who reigned on taking up an appcwtment in 
Mesopotamia, and Mr. W. F. TeCto in place of the late 
Dr. Anderson. The following 77 candidates were elected 


Members oi the Sodetf :— 
Mr, W.Toxwell Albright, Fh.D. 
Major 0. H. Armbruetcr^M.A., 
C.B.B. 

Mr, B. Anderson. 

Rai Sahib B. N. Bannerjee, 

Mr. D. K. Bhardvaj, B.A. 

Mr. B. Bhattaoharya, M.A. 

Mr. A. K. Baaerji, M.A.. BX. 
Bao Bahadur 8. T. Bhandara. 
Mr. F. Baau. 

Mr. H. Well-BlundeJl, M.A, 

Mr, H. N. Buahia, B.A. 

Rev. Canon Cooke. 

M. Georges Coedes. 

Mr. H. C. Chakladar, M.A. 

Mr. Basanta K. Chatter] ea. 

Mr. G. R. Driver, M.A. 

Jubraj Deo 3. S. Deo of 
Jashpnr. 

Babu Cokulnath Dhar, B.A. 
Mr. R. Dayal, M.A., M.O.L. 

Mr. A. B. Dooiacb. 

Mx. C. Lloyd Elgood. 

Hr. U. H. Oborpadaj. 


EuQwat J. 8. Qahlot. 

Mr. 8. E. CboBh. 

Mr. y. T. Raja Oopala. 

Mr. B. U. Cffynn, M.A. 

Babu E. H. Gupta. 

Mr. K. P. Gum. 

Rev. G. S. Hitchcock, D.D., etc. 
Mr. Md. Ghulam Haasan. 
professor A. Hag, 

Mi. H. a. E. Haidari. 

Lieut. E. E. Jagoe, 

Pandit Oopal Krishna, M.A. 
Mr. Paul Sag. 

Mr. R. Levy. 

Baba R. C. Maitra. 

Rev. J. Martin, Eon. C.F. 

Mr. 0. B. MathuT, B.Sc. 

Mr, L. N. Matbur, B.A., L.T. 
Mr. N. G. Majumdar. 

Mr. D. B. B. Uudalier, 

Pandit Laksbmi hBsra. 

Baba K. C. Nandi. 

Mr, B. N. Nav^pe, M.B. 

Mx. Brij Narayan, M.A. 
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Ed Bahadur E.&. Katb, M.A. 
Mr. V. U. Nawle. 

Mt. A. C. Nag, B.A., B.L. 

Mr. Fakitcband Pal. 

Mr. C. 0. Pothill. 

Mr. M. B. FithawaUa, B.A.. 
B.Sc. 

Hr. Clarcnca Proctor. 

Mr. M. E. Abd-d BaUk. 

Dr. Surwb C. Bay. L.C., H.C. 
Pandit B. Eai. 

Mr. 8. Oharaa Rai, LL.B. 

Mr. R. RamachandTa Eama* 
* bbadran, fi.A. 

Mr. P. Sirkar. 

Babu 0. Sarkar. 

Ron Babu Sakacaa, M.A., 
LI.B. 


Hr. A. E. Shaima. 

Profasaor M. Sinha, B.A. 

Mr. Narpal Singb, B.A. 

Mr. Y. L. Saatri, B.A 
Hi. Michael Sideraky, B.A. 
Lieut.-Col. E. Schcmberg, 
D.8.0. 

Mr. A. Siddiqj, M.A., Ph.D. 
Proieeaor W. E. Sootblll, M.A. 
Hr. M. .7. Sotb. 

Mr. W. a. Urdhwareahe> M.A. 
Mr. Sheopraaad Varna, M.A. 
Mr. P. Bagobi Vidyabhuiao, 
B.A. 

Mr. 0. N. 8. Vanoa. 

Major L. M. Yatta, M.C. 

Mr. David Yellin. 

Mr. Md, Yoauff. B.A. 


Sirdar Ikbal All Shah read a paper on November 9 eatitlod 
‘'AuTuAgaab Vmdicatedaad oa December 14 Dr. R. A. 
Nioholeoa lectured on Some Arabic Foote oi the 'Abbaeid 
Period". 

On January 18 Misa H. C. Bowaer givea a lantern lecture 
on "The Buddhiat Templea of the Diamond Mountain of 
Korea ’’; February 8, Mim Houaton apeaks of her ezperiencee 
amoDg the Bolahevike in Rusaian Tuikeetan; while on htarch 8 
Mr. lane (1^^ of the South Persian Ridea) reads a paper on 
" Nomad Tribes" of Scuth*West Petma ; and on April 12 
Mi. Levy telle of a journey from Baghdad to Tehran. 


The Society offers its cougratulations to Sir George 
Grieraon. Vice-President of Council, on the diatinotion of 
Honorary LL.D. recently conferred upon blm by the 
University of Cambridge. 
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The Council of tbe Koycl Asiatic Society has decimal to 
advance tbc price of ite publications, including tbe Journal 
and oSprinta tberefrom, by 25 per cent to all persons who are 
not Tnembers of the Society. Members will pay the same 
special prices as bltberto for books already published ii they 
buy them direct from the Society for their own use. 

In order to avoid small odd amounts the nearest Spence 
abovo the figure so arrived at (i.e. the old price plus 25 per 
oent) will be taken as the new price. Thus a book published 
at 7a. 6d. will be sold retail at 94. 6d., not 94. 4^. 

The Council has also decided to 4^ow booksellers a uniform 
discount of 2 d. in the shilling on all its publications. I^oA' 
membere buying direct from the Society will pay the full retail 
price, or In the case of subscriptione to the Journal the full 
subscription. 

The effect of the change will be to raise the retail price 
to Doa'inemhere of single copies of the Journal from 124. to 
154., and the trade prioe from 94. to 124. 6d. 

For subscribers who ate not mombeis the rate for current 
annual sets will in future be £2 Ss., whether the subscription 
is paid to a bookseller or direct to the Bocisty> and the rats 
to the trade £2. 

Ofpripts of papers in the Journal will in future be offered 
for sale at the following rates. Applications for offpiinta 
should be made as soon os possible after the article appears 


in the Journal to enable 

an order to 

be placed with the 

printers before the type 

is broken up. 

The prbters have 

engaged to keep the type standing for three months for the 

purpose. 

7^ PvbLe. 

To Trade 
and ifemiitre 


4. d. 

4. d. 

10 pages or lees 

. 1 e 

1 ^ 

20 pages 

. 2 0 

1 8 

Over 20 pages 

2 6 

1 10 


(Special prices in some cases.) 
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Cambribge XHnipersit? |p>re8s 


Studies in Islamic Poetry, bj b. a. bicbolsok. uu . i >.. 

LL.D., L«et(ust io P«rtiftn la (L« UuiTenK; ol Carobh^ge, !D«ir7 Bro. 
26* oe(. 

Tbue oat o( tb« antbor*t visb to ImpMt aose ibings bo bu 

anjojed In Arabic and P«r«ian not onl; to felIo«’ Stadent4» butiko to oibora 
wbo wStbOQt boing epocJaliM am lnt«r»*tod lo tb« )iterttor«» pbiloeopbj, 
and nligidn ol Ibo But. A cotapanloa roliiom, StudUtirtlslaviitMystwm, 
vill b* rand; aboril;. 

Elementary Arabic, a Of am mar. bj fredbbic du pbe 

TBOB^TOtt, boing an abhdgament of WrigbPt AraMo Qraraasar. Bdltod . 
b; R. A. t^lCBOLSOKi LiR.D. Crown $to. ?■ not. 

Elementary Arabic, nm Reading Book. By pbebbmc 

PU PBB THOH2?TON tod BB7N0LB A. NTCE0L80N, Litt.D. Crewn &?o. 
7i ftd D«t. 

Elementary Arabic, second Reading Book. Bj betkold 

A. BICHOLBOK, Crown dvo. 7» oet. 

Elementary Arabic. Third Readiog Book, b; retnold 

A. NICHOLSON. Litt.B. Crown 9vo. 7t dd ntt. 

A History of Persian Literature under Tartar 
Dominion (a.d. ises-idos). By b. o. brownb, u.a.. m.b.. 

F.B A.. F.B.O.P.. Sir Tbontt Adtost’i ProftMor of AraUo tad Fellow of 
Pembndn College, Cambridge. Dtmy bvo. With 12 llluttrailoss. Bde net. 

'* la (be two (emerTolasee of tbe eerlM the epeelaeee ol ieAwere trtnelltertted. 
vhtf«4i 'la tbe oreaasi book thar 4r* le Arable type. . . , TAo M«k ll oOt aaiiiy 
t BoauMBi ol Mbeltrebip. bet reMeto wltb Istoraastad li. neraerar, written wiib 
lAa mosUto hereeu wad aratOBiaaUewt'ttta whteb Prelaeeor BrowBe'i nstsy retdeta 
bt«« letrei to eMoeitttwftb »)! bli work.*'—PAe Now glAleman 

Initia Amharica. A& l&erodacuoa to Spokan Amhane. By 0. H. 
ABUfiRCBTEB. K.A.. E.U. CentuI for Borlb-Wwt Btbtopt. Part HI, 
Ambtilc-Bogllah Tootbolary with Phnaea. Vol. 1, R-3. pp. ux-f9dd. 
£i 4a oet. 

Pnvlodi booki In the aarlea are:—/n«f«o Amharica, Part I. Oraamar 
{17a net) ; Pait U, Eogliih-Ambario Tooaboltry with Phnaee (20a net). 

“ It la 4 BO(B Ttloabla work, tad baare tba Id oreii ol a wide eradJtloB, tteUoaleai 
Moonoy, end paUaeUklBC maarob.”—FAe ^eetrrapAtoal 7o«rTtdi 

A Manual of the Bens:all Langruage. By j. p. 

ANDERSON, Lttit.P., late Peetareron Bengali in tbe Ocimraity of Cambridge. 
CnwD Bto. 7a 6d net. Cambridge Onldaa to Uodera Langoagea. 

William Bolts, a Dutch Adventurer under John Corapeay. 
By H. L. HALLWABD, U .A. Demy dvo. 16a net. 


fetter Xaiie, Xoiibon, je.C.4: C. f. Clas, H^anader 
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Booki 

Ameeo Eik&ni^ Tbe Liuuiniyat of Abu'l'AU. New York, 
1920. From the JVaiwiaior, 

Anapga Reciga, Lahore. i'rom tho ?u2>^uW«. 

Antiqiiariee of London, Sodety of. Procoedinga, 1918>ld. 
Sod eehea, vol. xzxi. Loudon. Frorn, ih^ FvbluiiOTt. 

AjthsoiogU. Vol. Ixix. Oxford, 1020. from tlie 

Archroologioal Report. Hindu and Buddhiet j^onumenta. 
Nortbera Circle, to klatcb $1, 1019. Lahore, 1020. 

From tho Oovommtnt o/ Ind^a. 

Arohsologioal Survey Report. Burma, 1010-20. Rangoon, 
1920. From the Oovenment of Indio. 

Archieological Survey. Frontier Circle. 1919-20. Annual 
Report. Peibawar, 1920. i’rom Ikt Oovimmeni of India. 

Aicboological Survey of India. Weatem Circle. Progreee 
Report, 1919. !^mbay, 1920. 

From Om Oovrmmtni of India. 

Autran, C., Phisioiene. Faria, 1920. Fto^nthtFuhiitKer^. 

Bengal District Records. Rangpur. Vol. ii, 1779-82. 
Calcutta, 1920. From Iht Socretary of StaU. 

Berohem, M. van, Uat^riaux pour un Corpus Inscriptionum 
Aiabicarum. 2nie partle, Syria du Sud. Jdnualain. 
T. 3nie, ler et 2me faec. Caire, 1920. 

From Iht FulMiUm. 

Bombay Oovenunent Reoords. Ko. nxxxi. New Seriee. 
Papers relating to the Second Revision Settlemente of 
the Nasik Districte, with Reporta on Inam Villages. 
3 vola. Bombay, 1916-20. From ike Secretary of State. 
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Brovn, 0. J., Catalogue of Corns In tbe PMvmeial Museiua, 
Ldcknoir. Coios of the Mughal Emperore. 2 vole. 
Oxford, 1920, Fiwn the FMehere. 

Cordier, H., Melanges d'histoiie et de g^ograpbie orientales. 
T. ii, Paris, 1920. From the Auiior. 

% 

Cordier, H., Ser Marco Polo. Notes and addenda to Sir H. 
Yule’s edition. London, 1920. From Ihe PuHishers. 

Datta, B., The Atharvavediya Paiicha*PataUica. London, 
1920. 

-— Lectures on the Eigveda. Lahore, 1920. 

From the Author. 

Divide. 0. A. F. Rhys, The Visuddhi-Magga of Buddhaghosa. 
Pali Text Society. London, 1920. Bought. 

Davies, N. de C. and A. H. Gardiner, The Tomb of Antefolcer, 
Vizier of Sesostris I, and of his wife, Senet. Egypt 
Exploration Society. London, 1920. 

From the Publishers. 

De, S. K., History of Bengali Literature in the Nineteenth 
Century, 1800-20. Calcutta, 1919- From the Publishers. 
Dodwell, H., Diary of Ananda Biuiga Filial. Vol. vii. Madias, 

1919. From the Secretary of State. 

Dougherty, K. P., Records from Ercch : Time of Nahonidns 
(555-^ B.C.), Babylonian Texts, vol. vi. Yale 
Oriental Series, New Haven. London, 1920. 

From Ote Publishers. 

Edwardes, S. M., Memoir of Eao Bahadur Hanchhodlal 
Chhotalal. Exeter, 1920. 

From Sir Evan Jasnes, K.C.IS. 

femTu, J,, Life and Adventures, 1726-1809. Edited by 
A. Apear. Calcutta, 1918. From Sir R. Temple. 

Ess, J. van. An Aid to Practical Writer’s Arabic. Oaford, 

1920. From CixfU Commissioner in Mesopotamia. 
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Ewbank, R. B., Indiaa Co-op«7&tive Studies. Edited by* 
University of Bombay Economic Series. London and 
Bombay, 1920, From the FuilieAer^. 

Fort St. George Records. Letters, 1(39$. ToL viii. Madras, 
1920. From the Seoretary ^ BUUe. 

Gaogiioiitha Jba. The Nyiiya-SQtias of Gautama. Translated. 
Vola. ii, iii, iv. Indian Thought Series. Allahabad, 
1917-19. From the AMihor. 

Grierson, Sir G. A., Linguistic Survey of India. Vol. viii, 
pt. u. Calcutta, 1919. FtmiheSeereiary of State. 

Garden, Lieut.'Col. P. E. T., The Khaaia. 2ml edition. 
London, 1014. From tAs P\Miehert. 

Haan, F. de, Dagb-Regieter gebouden int Castesl Batavia 
1681. (3enoot8cbap van Kunsten on Wetensohappen. 
Batavia, 1919. From the Fubliihera. 

HaveU, E. B., Handbook of Indian Art, London, 1920. 

From the Pvblieheri. 

Hogarth, D. G., HittiU Seals with particular reference to the 
Asbuiolean Collection. Oxford, 1920. 

Fnm the PuUiehere. 

Jammu and Kaelimir State ArchEcological Department. Annual 
Progress Report, 1917-18. Jammu, 1919. 

From the Superintendent of ArchiBoIoffi/. 

Kane, P. V,, Tbe K&dambart of B&uabhatta. Bombay, 1920. 

From Author. 

Keay, F. E., History of Hindi Literature. Hentage of India 
Series. London and Calcutta, 1920. From the Publisftore. 

Kemp, 8., Catalogue of Scientific Serial Publicationa in the 
Principal Libraries of Calcutta. Cdcutta, 1918. 

From the Asiatic Society of Benffal. 
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Eonow, S., Das Indiaclie Drama. Onmdiiss der Iiido- 
Aiiscben l^hilologie imd Altertumskunde, ii. Band, 

2. Heft D. Berlin, 1920. 

Sonde dea Morgenlandes. Abbaodlungen. Band aii, No. 2, 

3. Bergstraaser, 0., Neoaramaiscbe Marcben u. andere 
Tezte aus Ma'LoIa. Leipzig. 1910.—Band xiii, No. 4. 
Schmidt, R., V&manabbattabuoa’s F&rratlpariQayaAi- 
takam. Leipsig, 1917.—Band xiv. Liebich, B., Candra* 
Vrtti det Original • Rommentar Candragomin’a su 
eeinem giamoiatucbexi Sotra. Leipzig, IdlB.—Bond xv, 
No, 1. Scbubriag, W., Vavab&ra* u. Niaiba'Sutta. 
Leipzig, 1919.—Band xv, No. 2. Leumann, E., Bud* 
dbiadsdie Literatur Nordarisch a. Deutscb. Toil 1: 
NebenatiJokd. Leipsig, 1920. 

Ffom £hs idorgffddndi^chm QtatlUchafL 

Lakehman Sarup, The Nighaotu and the Kirukta. Critically 
edited from original MSS. and translated. London, 1920. 

from 

Landberg, Comte de, Oloesaire Datlnois. Vol. 1. Leide, 
1920. from ih fiMiihtrt, 

Lethem, 0. J., CoUo^joial Arabic, Shnwa Dialect of Bomu, 
Nigeria, and of the region of Lake Chad. London, 1920. 

From the Pvblxehert. 
Littmann, E., Zigeuner^Arabiscb. Wortsebats u, Crammatik 
det atabieeben Beetandteile in den morgenUndiscben 
Zigeuneraprachen nebet einer Einleitung Uber das 
arabisohe Botw&lech u. die Namen der morgenl&ndiechen 
Zigeunec. Bonn, 1920. From ih« FvbHihers. 

Mahabharata, Index to the namee in the. Part 10. London, 

1919. Prom the Secretary of Stafe. 
Makiizi. Description bistorique et topogiapbique de PEgypte 

traduit par P. Casanova. Partie iv, faso. 1. Cairo, 

1920. 


From the Fvbliehere. 
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Mann, J., The Jews in Egjpt and in Palestine under tbe 
ri^imid Caliphs. Vo). I Oxford, 1920. 

From the FxAluhers . 

Mehta, S. S., Mirabai, the daint of Uewad. Bombay, 1920. 

From Mr. Jamshedji S. <Sai^uxif2a, 

Musaner, B., Babylonien u. Ainyritn. Band i: Sultur* 
geacliichtlicbo Bibliothek 3. Heidelberg, 1220. 

From the PubHiUrt. 

Memoirs de la 5oci4t^Fmno*OugrienDe. xlni: 3amiUmea,A., 
Ihmiaruumiin Subetansai Suomalain*Ugrilaiaten Kanaojen 
TaiWudeaaa. xlvui: RiaSoes, M., Die TechuwaaaUohen 
Lebnwdrter im TeeheremUaiseben. Helsinki, 1920. 

From tho FithUsheri. 

Meaton, Lord, India at tbe Crossways. Cambridge, 1920. 

From the PublUhert. 

Mookerjl, B., I*ocal Oovernmeat in Ancient India. Second 
edition. Oxford, 1920. From tht PvbHshere. 

Narayanacharya, K. and D. Raghunathaewamy Iyengar. 
3ankalpa*S0ryodaya of Sri Vedanta Deaika. Vol. j, 
Acta 1-D| Uxt and tranalation. Srirangam, 1917. 

BoufflU. 

Nath Law, N., InCer'State Bolationa in Anoient India. Part L 
London, 1920. Prom the AtU^or, 

Nicholson, B. A., Secrets of the Self (AsrArd Rbudt). By 
Mubamroad Iqbal. Translated from the original Penian. 
London, 1920. From the Publishers. 

Pallia, 5. A., Mandaeisko Studier. E^benhavn, 1919. 

From the Author. 

PelJiot, P., Lea Qrottes de Touen-Houang. Tome ii: Orottes 
31 i 72. Poris, 1920. Prom the Publishers. 

Pieria, P. ETb e Kingdom of Jafanapatam, 1645. An account 
of ite organisation from Portuguese archives. London, 
1920. From the Publuhers. 
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Baw}io8on» H. Q., Bntifih BegizmiDgt in Wsstern India, 
1579-16C7. Early days of Chs Factory of Surat. Oiifordi 
1920. From the Fvhliskere. 

Ritchie, 6., The Eitcbica in India. London, 1920. 

From iM RuhlwAsra. 

Schoff, W, II,, The Ship Tyre-, a atudy in the commerce 
of the Bible. Lcsdon, 1920. From the Author. 

Shah hlunir Aiam. Ma MoqimaD, or Dwellera in ^e Lane of 
the Beloved. Calcutta, 1919. From the Author. 

SteveDson, hfn. Sinclair, Ritas of the Twloe-born. Religious 
Quest of India. London, 1920. From the FuHieherg, 

SurendranaCh Sen, Siva Cbhatrapati. Extracts and 
documente relating to Marathi History. Vol. 1. Calcutta, 
1920. From the Publuherg. 

Tin Maung, The Expositor (Atthasilini). Buddhagbosa^a 
Commentary on tbo DhammaaangapI, the first book of the 
Ahhidhamma Pitaka. Vol. i. Edited and revised by 
Bdrs. Rhys Davids. Pali Text Society. London, 1920. 

Bought. 

University College Calendar, Session 1920'1. London, 1920. 

From the ProvoH. 

University of London, Regulations and Couistt for Internal 
Stndente, Session 1920-1. Regulations for External 
Students, September, 1920, Lc^on, 1920. 

From the Frincipal O^Scer. 

Wiedemann, A., Das alte Aegypten. Kultuigesohichtljche 
Bibliotek 2. Heidelberg. 1920. From the PuHiehen. 

Windisch, E., Geschichte det Sanslmt-Philologie u. Indiecben. 
Altertumskunde, Gnindiiss der Indo-Aiiscben Fhilologie, 
Band I, Heft i, B, Teil ii. Berlin, 1920. Bought. 

Woolley, C. L., Dead Towns and Living Men. London, 1920. 

From the Publishere. 
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Pamphlets 

Andrev^s, F. H,, Aucient Cblneae Figured Silks excarated by 
Sit A. St«ui at ruined eitiea of Central Asia. From 
Burlingtjyn Magasine, July, 1920. London, 1920. 

Froin lJi6 Swreiary of Slate. 

Caland, W., BrabmoQU- en Sotra-Aan^’inateii. Ainstcrdarn, 
1920. From the Author. 

Cbarpentier, J., Ce&are di Federici and Oasparo Balbi. 
Geogratiska Annaler, 1920. From Vte Author. 

Fischer, A., Die Vokalharxuonie der Endungeu an den 
F^erod^s•cjrte^n der Tiivkischen, Leipzig, 1920. 

From the Author. 

Horuell, J., Outrigger OoEoea of Madagascar Bast Africa. 
La Q^raphie, Juiu, 1920. From the Author. 

India Office, Catalogue of the Xiibraiy. Tol. i, Acceasio&s 9. 
London, 1920. From the hidia 0^. 

Fanchanan Mitra, Prehietoric Cultures and Races of India. 
From Calcutta UzuTeraity Journal, 1920. 

From the Author. 

Peaerico, L., Tabularum Iguvinarum icterpreUtlo. 

-Foematia Etruscl, quod Mummia dicitur interpretatio. 

—^ Indagini sul Poema di Gilgamea. Vicenza, 1920. 
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BabyloDidn and Hebrew Mu^cal Terms 

{Paj)«r ifod at Ihi /e/it Sdciefy) 

By Pkofbuor 8. LAKODON, OxvowD 
IN the inti’oduotion to my and Bahylonian 

*** i^ertbne wob dei lved, fi*cm eovly vubrics attwhod to 
Snineiiaji eon^A.the principle that theSumerionaclABeided 
their peal me and liturgical eer vices chiefly by the 
names of the instruments employed in eccompanimeiits. 
The Babylonians and the Assyrians adopted the 
Sumerian chants for their own eocrcd music, and 
throughout the history of Sumeriau, Babylonian, and 
Assyrian temple music each psalm aud liturgy woe usually 
said to the accompaniuicrt of a single instrument. The 
early Sumerian psaliua usually have the title or 

melody to the flute. But the drum,ba^aj 7 , Syriac j>s^ayg'(Z« 
aud the kettledrum, Bab 3 'loniuQ were freely 

employed in aaci^cd inuelc. The harp M’aa also employed 
in early »Suuier, oe we know ftuui a monument of Lagesh, 
but the Sumerian and Babylonian name of the harp is 
iinknowo. The Sumorlans clasaiiied Oieir chauts bytlie 
iianica of these taatTuinents. I wish to cell ettentiou 
briefly to a I’emarlcable catalogue of Assyrian psalms, 
liturgies, aud popular songs which has been found at 

' The /ifttFH WM a ketUedrao). The Bieduiog je determined by e 
drewinK of tble inetruiDej»t ou eBAb^rlosian tablet, 
xir, lec, reverse. 

JKSS. APatL 1021. 12 
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Assiir and recently pnbliebed by Ebelin^, IUUg\686 
KiiUcli/nfUeaU OA 14 AssMr, No. 168. Thia large tablet 
JD eight coiumna begins by giving lists of Semitic 
litargical sevies whicli were sung. Column iii of tlie 
Q{)verBe (which is fragmentaiy) cootiQuea with a list of 
Sumerian liturgies which are called Ugii or flute songs, 
Each liturgy is called a series {Ukuratu) and contains 
several songs (gamwu). For example, the suniin&vy of 
one section has “three sei’ies and 15 songs tliat is each 
liturgy has on an average flve psalms or ntelodiee.^ Most 
of tl)e great liturgies wbicli I have edited in my iShtmariafv 
and Babylonian Paalmi, Liturgical Texts, 

Sumsrian LUurgies a/nd Psalms, and Babylonian 
Liturgies contain a much larger number of melodies, 
some attaining the high number of twenty-five. 

The catalogue then gives tlie titles of live Sumerian 
paalma which comprise one liturgy (ihoi Ukarafu).^ The 
titles of these five psalms are as follows*:— 

Ool. iii, 82. a-an-ie * me>gi-ila‘ gu-nam-n-ni ® 

Why are the steadfast rituals changed ? 

33. eit-yoJ n\o/j safj-gi-in-di’ib 

Great lord who in heaven and earth majesti¬ 
cally advances. 

> Tha tiUas of tha liturglae lUDg te (he Hate in eel. Hi, 1*SI, are nob 
complete. 

* OViv. iU, 37. 

* Tha tranaenpiion of (ha Summian la given is the Hat at (he and ol 

my ffi’HDwnsH &ra«imar. 1 have changed siy system with reference to 
•, few sigue for the sake of eiupliciCy. is rendered by got, 

8^'- Et hy jfir, ^ by kur, and -Slil by kitr. A Urge 
number of now values oow knoua sisca tl^e list was prsj^recl will be 
dealt with lo the saoond editioo. 

* Cf. a-na^A, Svmerian LUttr^iet and fifli. 27: 

why is it 1 Xalser, Doenm^tfa 0/ the Ur t>yvoMy, 116, 7. See 
(7remmar, p. UK 

* parpi K«u, U««k, Ke. 75, 7i in BA. z, Cf. and PeaJm, 

m, )& 

' Fostfixed conjugabioB in an interrogabio eeoience. See ibid. 29d. 

n. 0 , pn for kfir s eeiOna 
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Col. lij, 34. 0 n-g<d 

Great lord mag^nitier of the gode. 

35. e^h 7Ui-an*-tU‘\U^la ga^-li-tn BX’ga 
1/01*4 of power full of devAetatloQ. 

3d. uifc-wt u-rxi-u^i-gal^ 

Auu high priest of the gods. 

These five eougs which composed s liturgy are called 
"Sumeviau a-dtt^pa", that is Sumerian melodise for the 
ills tram eitt xidapa, probably tambourine. An antiphon 
in a liturgy to Liblt-Iehtar is colled an a^da^ap to the 
god Anu/ and the entire liturgy ie called an a-da-np to 
Anu in the final rubric.^ A similar liturgy in tlio cult 
of the deified Bur-Sin is also described as in a*4(i*ay) 
to Anu.^ According to K. 4347, wliioh restores V Haw. 
32 £ 61, •*^a‘da»pad * o^i^ipu • mostt.* Adupu ie 
then a loan-word from fidupad and ao ineti*uinent with 
copper (utni<f) in its coinpcsi tion. ifaaii, another name 
for this instrument, is a loan-word from fnMi • 

Once it has the determinative for leather,*’and 
it is associated with the flute and drum.’’ The ovideiico 
points to an instrument of porcueaion, probably Uuibourioe. 

The titles of four Suineiian litnigies follow*, Imt the 

' Tieed 

* For na M. m > 1>efor« a ■! bilen t 

* j/t for whioli eu|/portA iny eMklosneni Uiat Anmei’fan jwMM O ieod 

A velar aonant e|>1r(U)t. (I; see S 

* Probably b>»e original of a tuiffu/ftt, great brotbor, a kind 
of priost ] of' Meiiteriir, SAI. 4C)S8. Thi" nelody ie employed in a 
liturgy to the deiAed klDg Liblt-Iihter; nooPSBA. JdlS, 74, P, wbere 
rood ft.ru* 0 «f. 

* P 8 BA. ISIS, 74. 8 . « Ibid., p. 70, ?. 

* fi ofi gg, ^(uerwja J/yunt/tnnd Pmyfrt ic .V/.V./F, p. 04, S8. 

* Tliie peeeage woa Igiiored by Fraok aud Holme in their diecuuione 
of the meet* inelrumont; Nee ZA. 28, ICO. Delitwh ciUe K. 4S47 on 
p. 27 of bie /fandioO? fertuoA 

* Langdon. Sa^yfeniojt /Atyry/w. 79, 17. 

'• BrilMnov, No. sa07. 

'> Iteidiner, SBH. 72, B. 10. 

'* tongdon, BBP, 70, 15. mnnsAifi/ui, tambeuriris and ketUedron, 
Shurpii, lii, 70, resWrod from Ebeling, Jltiifidee 7*6*/*, No. 41, 34. 
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vabric wliich contftin^ the Toame of t)ie iiist) UTn«nt 021 
which tho 7 were accomp&nied is Urokeu away; these 
four titles are well preserved, oiid 1 give a I'endeviiig of 
them iiere 


Ool- iii, 40. 


41. 

42. 

43. 


hi-gai dhigir za-gi-na lu 4'a*<ul>ie ^ 

0 king, bright go6, wide*eai*ed, loi'd of 
wisdom (f) 

CTir-ni u^iv/nx~gal 
0 lord, champion of the gode. 
nU’VAi'gal je fet ga-lix-ak-ki ^ 

0 sage, counsellor of pi'oeperlfcy (?), mighty 
lord. 

tgi dukkai gal-an^vit, a/n-TUt vt«-« eS-^ 

Prince, wise messenger of heaven, adviser of 
decrees. 


Line 44 Is Semitic and is entered in the catalogue as 
the title of a ineiody. j7a*K^d ma-fian" ilu a-lid U&ni 
A-'Mvn-wi.-hi ra-lfu-ii-lti], “He that watches before tlie 
divine begetter of the gods, ilte mighty Auunnski." 

Col. i of the reverse, which is fragmentary, contains 
a eammary of various kinds of prayer, and ballads. This 
summary richly illuminates the rubrics of Babylonian and 
Hebrew liturgy. 

The firtt legible section gave a numbei- of songs for 
skilled workmen by which the scribe 

probably refers to songs popular among craftsmen, uot 
pertaining to the temple sei vices. Tlien follows a number 
of i4-kar or aeries called maru mara imni, “Son has 
recounted to son,” by which the various series of wisdom 
literature are probably indicated. Then a jjumber of 
series for the mtir4a-n\i, the lover. Series of love-songs 
were as yet unknown. The last entry in this section has 
“ a series for the shepherd, containing five songs (ditto « 
wrn&m) of the ehepheid”. The three series of songs of 

‘ U raik ■ OBWipKnoir (t). » Por m danmin (t). 
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wisdom, of love, and tlte shepherd songs are described as 
akkadH. Akkadiao, that is Semitic, ^om tiiis point (he 
(ext runs as follows:— 

Kbt. 

Oo). i, 7. na(?)-am-2wfZi t-tji ln-me-iit, Meditation’ on 
education (f) in Sumeviim. 

8. U-QU-ii* song to the read flute in 

Sumerian. 

d. (So many) ’ Sumerian songs. 

10. X + 2 Semitic songs. 

11. X + 4 za-n/b-ru U'da’pn (pi.), songs to the 

tainbounne. ' 

12. [...’] aW-aid-da-mfX* (so many) 

songs to tho long flute (I) in Sumerian. 

18. [. . (so many) 

songs fov t)>e great gods io Sumerian. 

14. 3 ia three 

reciUtious to the pipe in Semitic. 

16. 2 iidm Sa pUi-U twd recitations 

tions to the pitii, in Semitic. 

Ill lines 14 and 16 occurs for the first Uins the musical 
term fidm, which is clear)/ not the word “writing." 
The word occurs on Itev. iv, 18, at the end of a list of 
Semitic pra/eis apparently addi’eiwed to Ea the god of 
InoantstioD. This is the word wliicli occurs in the prayer, 
IV K 64, 34, /{•id-i'tfr ia liiapHli liblukku, “Ifay 
the of the god £a cause thy heart to vepoae." From 
the same root comes the word ‘maidaru, s kind of prayer, 

' The naieUer of oompooitioDi is ijroken nt the left of the 
tehlet. 

* The rubric occurt et the end of eeverel Svaierkn peelms. 

loiigdon, Soty/oTUBK p, 103.69; F6Ba. 1918, S2, 41; 86, S3 : 

end an unpublished Kipper text (4689) hee the rubric 

ism, e mediUtiou of luniai. 

* Since yiOrir meAns wood flute, it is probable that 0ir*p»d 

means loog flute. The robrio oocure in gnnerian Lifurff(<ai TVsfa, 183, 
29 ; 140, 94. and at tbe end of 11394 (uiipubUibed). 

* Ueually written in^Htia, Syriac 
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ayowiym of wamwoUd, Gray, SaiiyU lUligiotu Texis, 
No. 1, col. iii, 22.^ The iaatrumept ptiV’ occurs here for 
tUe first time. The word is probably derived from nye. 
cry, w&il. See also 1. 48. 

Bev. 

Col.i, 16. 5 pa-a-TU * ak-ka-dvr-lL. five pdru in Samitio. 

17, 1 Stii-TTU-ru, one Snmevian (song). 

18. 10 a/c-ka-du-'d, ten Semitic (songs). 

19. naplyiir 11 sa-mor ie-e-ri,^ altogether eleven 

songs as elegies. 

20, 11 sa-rnar a-la-li Akkcui-(ki), eleven soags as 

hymns* in Semitic. 


21. 9 Su-me-ru. 

22 . 1 ak-ka-dv^^ 

23. napjyir 10 sa-mar * 

Nine Sumerian songs and one Semitic song, 
altogether ten songs to Ningi^rida,^ 


' The paeeaM wu >kOb comprehended Vy Jeneen, TexUtvr oityy^h- 
ha2ryUinUeA* Riliffim. p, lOS. For tunmieo^li, o kind of recitetioo, see 
eteo Ebebng. lUiigigae TtMe. Ho. 44, Rev, l4, wifc)i kiUH<i4 

reoiteUoua The word emo-oni ia eomnaooly iaterpreted by woman's 
Ungne, 2inmern io ZA. 30. 204?, noieo&Sb. 44, R, 14. Zlmmern 
has, however, anggoated that so^ may mean prayer, and tbe root 
til hiLS tha maaoing to aing, ory oat; ane-tal » unnual/zl may p<i3eibly 
mean "tongue of prayer ”. 

* Ct 1. iBune word, 

* Hebrew ^''17, ao ode of joy and pi’elee is Rebrow and alwaye 

oonoected with louaic. The Sunerian term is £b. 100, 9, 

nsoa^y a eoog of sorrow, elegy, in the Somarian liturgies. Saner jdn 
correeponde preoisely to the Hebrew in the titles to corCain 

Paalms (et. Pasiaia Ixvu and Izviii). 

' Trobably ideatieal with a hymn of praise, V Raw. 6,109; 

King, SoHndary Stoiut, p. 17, vi, 6; Thuraau-Daogin, SnrffWf, 207, 
eJ4/u (dbu, a sweet eoog, and tbe sqoivalest of tha Hebrew rubric 
n^i7l in tha beading of Pealsi cxlv. On tbe other hand, from the 
same root s^u or s bbn, to sing a song of joy, is derived a word 
eiiUiU a loi^ wooden dote. ffif-ffi'di « o^d, Meissner, SAI. 

9S21, and Berlin Aaaur text, 2S6S, iv, 44 (unpublished). See below, 
line 81 . 

* Niagifcida, a vegetation deity and form of Temmus, is not other- 
wise known as the aubjeet of liturgical ooinposcbiooa At present none 
of tbeee ten compositions has been recovered. 
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HlCT. 

Col. 1,24. 12 ea-ma^ Stirn ak-ka-du-^i twelve aosge ot 
the king in Semitic.^ 

25. 8 

26. 8 ak-ka-du, 

27. 9tapJjar 11 su~mur ttJ-ffti-H (pi.).* 

Altogetlier eleven aonge ee penitential pealme. 

The above poasogo proves that tlie tuig<L, teikil, or 
penitential pealme, were cliietlj In lingual, tnd» in fact, 
nearly all ol the known paalnis of this class arehilinguale, 
usually known by their Sumevian title vrSag/ftinga. 
Ziinmern, in liia Jhusptalmen. included two Senhtie 
pvayera, IV U. 54 Ko. 1 and 59 No. 8, and he ie justified, 
by this entry in the Aesur catalogue. For a Semitic 
see aloe IV H. 54, B 85. The Hebrew lubrie HggaiO^i 

• AiMiiflWef tlkSM ro>'Al h^muH t«Uel(iM are known. A prayer of 

Alorna|lr|«l to J*hUr« ZA. v, U6*80 a TWams <knd ItttUir, OS* 9. 
A hymn of the ssn)» kin; to Uiur, Etollo;, fttliffiott Ttrlf. 107 * 
Bhelio;. lut* XiHtUnU d»r JitUffiM, i. £8>62. Two 

bilingual liyane of Tukulti*Nlanrt«, Bbellng, Ho*. ISI, 1S9 ■ RlMling. 
^n4tUn, i, 02-7S. T))# Sealtlo version ie probably fondamantol, and 
6h«M two uUlote aro to U olwMiAed ns iSamine eonge of a king. 
A bytnn of Nobuchadnessarll to Hebe, P86A. ISM, lS4>flS, edited by 
S. A, 8^iigt traneleted olio by Joatrow, A«/igi'otr, h Cl ft and by 
Ztirmerni VfAlU OriiHi, vli*, S-W fonlylloeeO^of reveree). A hymn 
ef NebuehsdnMCKr I ia liUnluk oa hie victory over the Rlaufiea. 
Kebi>» BA. V, S80-9, and t elntlKr hymiit OT. 19, 4B a Winckler. 
/VeoAunj^N, I, 042. A hymn to l^siiA 1ry Ssrgon, Oraig, AT. S4. Hero 
belong probably tha hymue of dedioatJejt of Aiurbanfpal; see Btreek, 
AteKTOan^. il, 27C.(W a Crafg, RT. Strook, tUd. dS7-M a 

Craig, RT. ii, 1-9; Streeb, ibid. 299-90$ - Craig, KT. 70-9; Snook, 
Ibid. t4S*^l a Crnig, KT, 0>0. See aIjo Jeneeti, Kfi. vi', )S0-4l. wlio 
menUocvi none of hie prodeeeMore (Strong, Plnokeri, Martin, Zinimerii t 
flee Sireek, IbUl. (, p. 1x1). The Catsloguo of Aflsur le florller thui (he 
reign of Aeurbanipal, end oonsequently theee twelve hymne mufll le/er 
to the older Babylonian and Aseyritn kings. 

* The litlse ef tbeae oleveii ifljpfl eooge weie given at ihe top of 

Rev. Ih. Thta word ooours os ftS-im-u on K. 2030a, Ohv. i g (iu prees) a 
K. 11190 (CT. 19, 99), i, akkH a ikiUhttn Ha ftri : wailing of the 

plain, i.e. lower world, i.e, ibe Tauimitt waSlings. 7C. SOSOa, Rev. 23-a, 
bofl Sun. U-dfig-ffa oitd ffi-dAh - itkkU. InuenUtion. Tbe foiia lufyH 
from fegti, (o lament, ii orginab ood )iae (lie eame seoee ea the more 
ordinary 6ip6, tbe Sumerian et’fagyunTQ, peevitential peolm. 
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le ft loftn*word from Si^H, ftnd likewise dedoCes a liturgical 
peniteotiftl psalm as tlie couteots of Vsalm vii prove. In 
Babylonia these psalms were certainly acGoinpaiiied bj 
music and liturgical formality. They poeseaaed more 
formal character than ilie ovdiuavy private praysi?, and 
hence they are sung in Sumerian ordinarily. 

2$, 5 kvr Five festal songe in 

* Semitic. 

The titles ol these songs are given on Rev. hi, 6-10:— 

€. he^lUU^ni 

Bejoice, 0 ocr lady and make song. 

7. e-ir-ri* am.~ma-rat * niiS. 

0 watchful wise OJie, overseer of peoples. 

8. ra-Su-tbij-iH' i-na iUl/ni 
Terrible one among tlie gods am I. 

9. m-H-hu c^-ha-a-vui Siitd eih^e 

1 entered a street and espied two hisrodules. 

10 . ra-iii-ui>-Ub iidni a-na-ktt. 

The title is identical with that of the song in line 8, 

' Vtr. Rev. iii, 11, On ilrrfrtk feiuat, fro)) iinp 

to Invito to n feul, li«nce the "Invitslion ", fiSB l^iidaL«rg«r, ^tv 
KiUli4tH4 KaienOAT. U. UsuaII; ot a raltgioua fenat, RA. 13, SI, 28. 
Ati/nonym la mtubJH, Ya!e Vocolndary, 188, 

var. K. 8384 J/vdKfe In cle&tly connected with 

daiifH, to aerve, dnllH, religioua eervioe. ihrdiilti, religious lerrice, 
feast, occers also in Legraiii, Lt Tempt da 2ioi» ^Ur, 118, S; 117, 8, 
saoriilces of abaap for tba iHwfWam and Sheep are calieil the 

nl-d^ff, fixed offering of tie mvduiN, 8Q0, Z ; ftrtv. eong service, la ti)a 
oognate of Hebrew TVU/, soog, ballnd. h’etealso Legtain, ibid. 33S, 1. 
fat rame for thefiVfla^ me, long serviee of the pouriog of watei', that 
ifi, the libations fox the eon la of tbs dead. See also tbiH. 828, 0; 841,0; 
CT. 83, 18,), 6, and Istodsberger, KvUiteht Kaltndtir, 31, n. 3. 

* Cf, Bb. 144, ReA'. 1, 

* from "IllT to be wahefol ? participle ? The 

root oocure in Eb. 88. R, 18 , ana «*rf « faJH, far the wakiug end tlia 
sleeping. As \‘e\'b erwiuo, ye are watching, ibid.. 1. 18, For the adj, 
fern. pi. trtUi, am L 12. A raadiug * ewn, lady, is budly peeaible. 

* Ammartv ; of. the title of lebUr ammorat kaintU, Bb. 188, obv. i, 

28 , and li, 80, sfli-fna-t^to. The cognate seems to 

iiidicaM a root omdme, to ase, beooe the observer, tbe overseet. 
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Mid consequently two difTereut songs began with tbe 
same line. These tls*e festal songs &ts all connected with 
tile wotahip of Isiitar as pationess of Jove and harlotry. 

29. 2 (pi.) Two (songs to the) long 

i*eed ^ ill Semitic. 

Rev. lil, 12 r. has the titles of two Semitic songs on the 
long I'sed flute 

kibi'oii a-h^ii * i^*fu dlAni. 

He that treadeth out the regions, eavioav (?) of 
aif cities. 

iio. ^rr.ra 

i-la d*X'ap’7M. 

The strong god. the king, will 1 sing of, 
oven the conquenng god. 

Perlmpe it can be infenod from these two titles tliat 
HOngs sung to tlio long iced " Wei’S o£ an hevoio diaractov. 

30. 2 k i-min. T wo sc q gs for you th s * iu Semiti o. 

Rev, HI, 10 £., hM the titles of these two songs for 

youtliK:— 

16. jk(*u*<ir &uraji f(s*a te*twii. 

Thexephyv of the sount of the pine lioAt thou not 

sin cl led. 

17. itt Ul i w«*a7i-nw WZ pum, 

Who is the master of the ship? Who is tlie 

liiaetor of the ski 17? 

* Oa»(/i((ii is &Ue lo«Ji<woKi from wlileh ii n^io rondored 

by tnd/i/n, flnt*. The Sumerion word for reed wm 91(11) and yin, vhanoe 

the Joari>H*or(l 

* l*rubnltl,v fioiM a liitliarto a uideu Lifted roM In Aeeyriaii ffVl, 
Hebrew yof^. 

* le n^'obably ooimected wlUi the verb uo'tfru. Hebrev 

cry, ihriek. wheuco &'nW9, youttifulnsw. See the refeiencea to this 
root in Asnyiiiin In finht/fovian sivjj. Tiie Sumerian telue 

wirof the eign tl/h * eimMcrn. singer, le e Seattle loon-word. 
See RA. )i. S4, 12 anti Mor-poi • ^a-or-QoUlim, oliief einger. Poebel, 
PBS. V, 14). 8. 

* Cf. fclAfiO* UiakH fa they baru sweet tlHngeof good odour, 

^iinmeru. Zhm Jlal/yloHucttH (>. 141. 8. See also nipJht, 

^luss.Arnolb. ItxieoH. 7)1. 
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%U9S9 two titles indicate popular fo1k-son|;A, and it is 
perhaps legitiiuaU to infer that they were described as 
songs of jouth in a Uteial sense and not because they 
were sung in the soprano voice of youths. 

31. 2 H-rntn, T>vo hymns of recita¬ 

tion in Semitic. 

• The first lines of these two <adHitu hymns ai'e given 
on Rev. iii, ]8f. 

Rev. iii, 13. h-it-tu * <U-la-H ma*&-ro 

Come sleep, a son may 1 embrace. 

20. a^p’pa-ar a-tui viarai ti-e-ine-ia. 

I will seod uuto the daughter of my choice. 

It may be inferred fi'ora liiase lines that iliVtf. icxdrtliu 
was applied to l>allads of love. 

32. 2 hi^min. Two larttentationa in Semitic. 

The fiiet lines of tlieee two inhu songs occur on Rev. iii, 

22 !.:— 

Rev. iii, 21. ^*ASda/r* Surg ut niU ra-'*ttw-ttfc. 

iUbtar queen of peoples, the lofty. 

22. ^ASdar ina-an-int 

Ishtar who, if thou wert bot, would be itiy 
qneent 

^ tSadrviu is prohshly tlis trv« reeding, not nadnUn or Inrmlv. and 
from tbe same reoe cls Adru and maJdant dieonised above, p, 0. Tlie 
Terbioddra, which I take to mean **reciM In a meoetose”, is other* 
vise anknewn and has no Smoi tio cognate. A root iaddru, to command, 
is net proven for Assyrian, bat of. aUun numeia huiduiv. ZIC. ii, SS, 12. 

* Or itfu, negligaoeo, then the reaalt of negligence, trouble. 

Cf. K. StM in Beaeld's Gafalo^u, trouble bos covered 

me, lu oasa oiiAi (cf. <v, fL 06, i, 10 ( Bb. No. 96. Rev. 26, lobiHifo 
itailoi, go unto decay) meaoa go away **, disgrace, trouble, must 
be aacumed Kero. On the other liand, if aUaJa means '‘cotne”, 
sleep, is certab. Cf. Sb. S8, E«v. S6, aflak ana ifibur, oomo unto Ekur. 
In eibhsr case AUu is parsoolSsd. and there b one example ef 
trooble, pereonified in iii, 1$4. 

* Tbe moaoiog of this Hoe is ebseore and will remain so onUl the 
test itself is recovered. Foetndnt In tlie sense of beloved, or man,'see 
below on Rev. ii, 48. 

* This title of Ishtor oaaally refers to her aa tlie planet Vanua. 
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Th« UtlM oi both o{ th996 prayers recall the appeal 
cnodd in tears by Alurbanipal to the Wdy oi Arbela, 
Strack, Aasurbanipal, 112, 30-114, 46 « 190. 11-2S. 
See a)eo tlie ritual in %h. 42, Obv, 29, w%nal^, 

"he shall sob Ids lamentation/' 

$3. 5 p?i-u-rU’ Hve in Semitic. 

These Uve pii/ru (cf. five pctf'u in Semitic, above 1.16) 
aio entered by Uties on Eev. ill, 25-9 :— 

Rbv. 

ill, 25. Sa-a-ma-ri’tu^ tu-U-i 

0 raging one, thou diacernest, thou diecemest. 

26. tt*iu ii-tu ?]. 

0 valiant one, since 1 behold thee (9). 

26. Sui'>hb>ia a-na niii a<au*A4>i«fnu«[ttr]. 

Of her the niagniRed one will I sing unto the 
peoples. 

27. tUU-lM-lu ’ 4u niH a-ldalM ?]. 

The defence of the people, will I praise (7). 

28. vna/it-bof [ ], 

Xq the abode of . . . will he aing . . . 

84. 2 Hat Two aonga to the goddess 

(htHAiu in Semitic. 

The titles of these two songs to the wav goddess were 
given on the Eev. iii. 31 f., both begiiiaiug 


) Of. fNfluwiM, Obv. {{,31. 

* For fiVhtiu cf. KnUck''i/fftslt aiu I3o!/k«a/e6i, i. 41^ ii. 0, dbad 

ziUtdu in a MeUoo with fiiiu. Se« alMWeiUuer. snr 

.S^*mcAtnw«iae^/}. p. 03. 

* a oorroptfoo <d «ry. viout, and« tlt)« 

of iBhtar. Ja (anftjMift ; T’anmHaoid /«Alor, p. IIS, n. 1. and RA. 10, 
107, 0 . 10, Honea the Samiticiced title i.«. lehur. the moanlM^ 

goddaaa. (ha loud oryiog. u qoetn of lia&tJa A variant U ^•pW'le>B>a, 
vlko aunmona to conEtot, SA. iii. 287, 11. In a long >iymn to lahbar aa 
goddMeof battle sha ia called 8<^ta. ‘‘Koatility.*' aod Aguiale, '*The 
load orying.” Boliell and 3iinroern, RA. 10, 109-02. 
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85. 1 a-TO-aff-^u' Ope 6ong Aralj^u in 

Sumeri&D. 

Thie rubric, )ike tbe g^tu or gnJw Gonge, dertvea its 
name from the firat word of a class of songs. Sumerian 
cvra^, whicii began all songs of ibis class, seems to ba^e 
Loesot “ siovehoose 

36. ^ One (song) to tbs “one 

string ", in Sumevian. 

37. iu^ing-ru. Two songs to the 

in Sumerian. 

38. 2 Si‘Sii-tu A\}eitad-ki\ Two songs to the instrument 

of six sti’iogs in Semitic. 

The Babylonians have the peculiarity of employing tlie 
0 i*dinal when naming an instrument fiom the nnmber of 
its strings. That is certainly due to the fact tlmt each 
string is free as on tlie lyre and haip and produces only 
oue note, aud tlie compass of the instrument coiresponds 
to the number of the strings. An instrument of sis 
strings has only six notes or tone interTaJs, hence it 
Nvould be called the instrument of the sixths. An 
iostinment of three strings or three notes M’ould have 
been named Aiildtr, the Babylonian woi'd for one-tbird, 
derived from Sumerian /W, one-aixtb, and t])e Semitic 
dual ending dn, literally two-sixths Tlie Babylonian 
insti'ument of tliree notes or the SvAkt.n, is probably the 
curious pipe fashioned in the form of an ox bead and 
found at Babylon. A drawing will be found on p. 76 of 
Carl Engel’s Thi J/emc of tlu Mott Ancie^tt Jffuttona.* 

’ A word bto^Au, fiMrcboose, «yii. naJpaku, and prebablr lofla^word 
from la-Tft-ytim S-VS~OfP~PAy koowa from Poebel, 1 '^. r. 106, 
jv, U. 

* Uooertftin. The word ie li«re derivsd on tbs analog of aSaiidM, 
/tOQ} hauan, thin string (?], and tin, ooa Road AetenulA * 

* Itaine of an tostmment* Or triamph, victory, eon^s of 

victory J 

* Tbiaia the ordinary word for " osa-tbird ", but tbo Semitic word 
ferned ragoUrly as a iMfU ordinal ocean, ieUiikii, iedni. 

* Found by Captaia Willook at Barsippa. 
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When blown open the pipe sounds the note G, when one 
o£ tlie upper Itoles is stopped the note K is produced* 
And when both upper holes is closed the note C is 
obtained. TIte instrument oevries tlie three notes 
0* £*0 or the niajors of the octave C* and hence could 
be desi^'imtcd as the instrument of Uiivds. 
passed into Hebrew ns IMzft and HUan, a word which 
occurs ill the musical rubt*ics of four psalms, The 
previous Interpretation of tine word by the Babbis who 
saw in it the Semitic w'ord **liiy/’ and who 

took it ss the key •word to an old song* and Haupt’s 
suggestion that it msanH "irstiument of Susa’' ere 
certainly erroneous. Babbi Raschi held that HUan was 
an insti*umsnt and ])o woe right in that respect only. 
The rubi io of Psalm xlv lias "Fqt liturgical service upon 
instruments of thii'ds ('ai dOSamiim) for tlie sons of 
Q&rah, a ma4Hl as an ode to love”. Psahn Ixix hea the 
rubric* '* For liturgical ser^ ice upoji instruments of thiida, 
by David,'’ Psalm lx has the rubrio, "For liturgical 
service upon the iustiuinent of thirds* secording to tho 
vnie of the niiHavi} by David to teach.” Psalm Ixxx 
has* "For liturgical service upon Instruments of thirds 
according to the rule of Asaph, a psslm,” 

Tiie same principle obtains in esse of tlie eight*stringed 
ov eight'Uote instrument in tlie rubrics of Peal ms vi and 
xii* "For liturgical service with stringed instruments 
upon the instrument of eighths,” or simply “ Liturgicsl 
service upon the instruments of eighths”. The passage 
in 1 Chronicles xv, SI, is cevtoinly to bo interpreted in 
the same manner, b^kinnfrsth •al-kaiS*^ilnith “ with 
lyres upon the instrument of tl>e eight”, i.e. upon eight¬ 
stringed lyi‘es. In verse 20 other musicians play with 
lyres ‘al-'^ldniCth'^Idmdth is also the name of a kind of 
lyre, but Assyrian has uotyst furnished an explanation. 


‘ Aq tnetrameub; sm b«low oo line 46. 
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$9. 2 Two rih^ songs in Sumerian. 

40. 2 (pl.X 

41. 3 ak-ka>du-<i. 

42. iMpl^ar 5 l^t-ur-du. 

Two songs iu Sumerian and tliree in Semitic. oJ) iogetlier 
live songs of hei’oism. 

Since no sped men of tills class of poetry, wliicli is 
definitely described as or lieroic verse, bas been 

found, it IS difficult to decide concerning what tlie 
Babylonian grammarians I'egarded as lieroic verse. 
Following the analogy of classical poeti’y it should 
refvr to epics like the Epic of Gllgamish and the Epic of 
Creation in Semitic or to the Sumerian Epic of Ninuiia, 
lu(r<d-€ nd mi-lam-bi nir-gdl, and the Epic of Paradise. 
These did not, however, form part of the musical services, 
and the grauimat'iaDs probably refer to compositions like 
the long hymn to Marduk.odttf^ stJliirlcu, which is called 
a ea-Ta-<t tanitli iu3/rhi ^^Zarpanitu'n, " o. 

ZARA of the glory of lilarduk and the greatness of 
Zarpauit,” an acrostic.^ Tliis hyma actually contains 
tlie words fjiiurWA htirdi-ka, “ I will glorify thy heroism,” 
and iiaa for the most part the peculiar measure, hexa* 
meter + pentameter, for each atrcplie. On tlie other 
liand a prayer of the atonement, which was certainly 
not an heroic, ends ^rud-ka ludUii, "1 will sing of tliy 
heroism,” addressed to Sakai* A poem to AguSaia on 
two large tablets is more like heroic verse than any 
composition known to the writer composed in lines of 
two accents end strophes of eight lines.* 

48. I One rituolis^cinstniotion 

in Semitic. 

.^uivitis anew word and has the appearance of being 

* Hehn, BA. V. 309-1 IB: Jeneea, EB. vi*. 109-1?. 

* King, VaffiCy 6,10. 

* Scbeil. BA. 15, 170-92, end Zimmera, J*hiar end Cf. the 

hymn to Mardok in » New Vear Teativel. KA. 9. 49, lidfrud 

I. 14. 
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ft loaQ-word from garsa, gat'tM spar^Ut litual directions. 
The kind of tablet which I have in mind woald be 
Ebeling. Ko. 44 » Zimmero, ZA. 80, 204 ff. This 
interpretation implies that tlie catalogue its not confined 
to Diueical compositions, but includes ritualswhicb contein 
praysTE and cliants, 

44. 5 Five merru in Samsiian. 

is probably the name of an instvninent, but 
1 attempt no expianation. 


46. 28 frdta* 94W-U .AiUixKt*(H). Twenty-three 
’'songs of the breast" for the instrument of ten 
(stnngs), in Semitic. 

Tliese twenty-three songs were catalogued at the top 
of Kev. ii, and the titles of the last five are partially 
preserved. All of the vrdtiv eoinpoeitions seem to be 
bolluds of the love of women, and iriu (always of the 
breast of man) is employed as the term descriptive of 
the chief motive of these licentions verses. The Hebrew 
name for tlio iiistvuDiont of ten stnngs is the The 

titlae of the five ” songs of the breast" which rwinsin on 
the tablet are: — 


Hev. li, 3. [tup [ ]. 

I will behold (f) thee ... 

2 . ki’i 

Hasten thou, like a star is thy ... 

3. fa ei-s •-/:[«]. 

In longing for thy attention. 

4. air-7Vi(-it Sa ka-bat-ii. 

Thie one is the deeii’C which makes happy 
my mind. 


' r»nclar«d Rev. li, 6. 

* $t% 9<l, trem nVS. attbic 9o^ia, to indins to, five e«r to, and 
Arb. favoor, love. 
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Rav. ii, 6. ep4M at-rtwi iiddin we i^a- 

W}ien tliou speakest it is tlie M’ord o£ mj 
Hfe . . . of the in^vlud8(?). 

4C. 17 /« Seventeen "songs of tJie 

breast" for the Aiiwt*. 

occurs a]so in tlie sense of slieet, coverlet, in 
V, 36. It stands here bet'weci] tSiriu end 
both names of iitstrunieuts, and kiimM is obvicusij an 
instrument also. The Hebrew rubric whieJi occurs at tlie 
beginning of si>: Peal ms also denotes a similar instrument. 
Psalm Jivi is a wf of David, i.a a song to the 

Tlie title of Psalm lx has "upon the or instrument 

ot thirds after the rale of tiie mi&fatn”. Since SUSun 
probably denotes a pipe, it seems neoeseaiy to see in 
miktam a similar wind instrument. 

The titles of these seventeen ballads of love on the 
btfwu (pipe ?) are given on Rev. ii, 7-23 s— 

Bev. ii, 7. ibi'S a-na 'na-ah-Si! 

How do I long for pleasure I 

‘ pert sf the tody end oi Aoiaielss ucrificiAl |iert, certAinly 

pert of the Intrerds; eM HolmA, Kdtytrlfilt, lO. But what is me 
Text may not be io order. 

* With the rMtlordfflM, to eoror. is oertAinlyconiiocted the difficult 
Hebrew rubrb Dn2&. BAbylocilen derived a word for teeosuve, 
.bUirUH, from Cbis root, precisely parallel to tlie Hebrew gold. 
For rbuieUu, traoanre, eee&srjTOA^enafs. 106, l^ar 1 >ori iad4, oridZA. Iv, 
dl, S8, tdVr jfeotMti, he ^st liooti for secieC treASSra Ucoce 
secret wiedora, iriptiu ialiffl/u, the treasure ot secret wisdom, Streck, 
At£fiHj<utipaf, ii, 204. IS, oad nip^^a oMv.niA katifnJn, tiie luystery 
I saw ereii tbe ssoret wisdom, fipM ((f Oiigantiah. I. 6. When Sben 
Eire «03inected tbe Uebi'ew mikuiM with the word gold, be was 

At any rate inifdrcd. Other explanatians of rNtlVara wbioh have come 
down through tbo LXX brarudaton, the Targums and bha lebiu 
veiuions only show how completely tlie rubric hod been foi gotten. 
Pliilologicollj istiVtfm correeponds to the BobyloniaD neifemn, lid, 
metal cover lor a vessel, and the Hebrew word may deoobe on inebro- 
msnt of perCDMion like tbe tomboorine or cymWl. 
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Rev. a, 8. il-um e*eTk ' iS-liX’da an-ni. 

"The day of my right, eye" hoe inoanted up 
nato me. 

9. a*na i)uz-a>ri. 

Up I take, I will come unto the eon (beloved). 

10 . jiui'U'Vux h^lv. U-^i-ba 

At any Uine, 0 master, thou didst enter oow. 

11 . 

1 am pressed to tliy bi^eaet. 

12. ii'ti Hm-ia-a-ai* 4)iK-ii4i. 

Witlj the hourt o! night 

18 . miMi-Ai u4im.-Sa-arkxi.* 

By night the sou (beloved) !,..(?). 

14. A^o^R'mr iia-ma«an K*{i. 

Ah. 1 will 8nd the oil of the mattreu, 

16. Hrinv. nt*fa bi^-tu-ra-iu-ma ht^ui 

0 day, bring glad tidings, even joy of heart. 

Id. ina-a-i'ib 

Without me verily has the son (beloved) been 
happy f 0 enter I 

^ Au txproMion for “a lover'* wlifoh le not fouod in un; other 
Hemltlo language. 

' Apperentira clear evtisple o( the portiole i wlUi tlie Imperatl''*: 
•lee a)ao Luokenblll, AJ8L. 33, 270, end Knwhson, A}iiot*wa Te/tJu, 
|v dS6, 18B. 

' Tall* pluvtl of 4,mrn, ch« l being inoorpovateJ In (ho word. One in 
rentioded of (he espreoaion for dying, aUtn nna tinmi mOii, but (bl« 
lilea is hardly to be espeuted In senga ol paosion. A word A'otfn, 
ovealngehadowe{r, R. 90, 33 and 31), cxisM, whence the doal 
ovoning, ii, R. 7, 33, nnd the faleo plural 4'dual IfeJrdn, iveulng. 

evening, and Anilbln are surely coauected witb Amhlo n{uiM'a(«u, 
moment, enwri'iin, Amt vigil of the night; see l>river'e Notoa In this 
volome 

* The fern as a pernoiitivo )« ineoBipreheBsIble. Perbape a do* 

nomioativB from a nouo vAiinid. Cf. SsnU, evening, .1RAS. 

UiSO. 970. n. % 

' ExeiofnatioB f 

* FalM for sla-iAii ; of. CT. 15, 33, 5. 

^ Apperanlly au example of (he xub^Uve pf*«f deeoribiog the state 
of (be sobjeot. 

JRaS. apSU. 1331. L9 
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Rev.ii,l7. la-a tl-nw-no^n-nt. 

. Not has a rival equalled oa. 

18. t6-5tt-W4i da4i4-t^.iu. 

Tbe bosooi o! a female friend 13 a Jar of 
sweetness. 

10 . Sti’itp’pi 

Make tliy self Ueai\t>fu]. be radiant. 

20 . ^ h^la-ni. 

Caress me, be irty lord. 

21 . 

The fragiauce of oedar is thy love, 0 lord I 
2S. u-^ta kip^ c-ni ta^Uli-cU^m-ma. 

Of the eyelids tbon singest menil}*. 

23. a-na ‘itiii-Si-ti a-na li-la^ti on'iwi'Ii. 

For this night, for these evenings. 

All of these titles, except 1.19, indicate songs of women 
addressed to a or lover. 

47. 24 truNt. *4 ib-bib-U. Twenty‘four “songs of the 

ba east '* lov the flute. 

48. 4 MVStu Sa pi'i-U. Four “songs of ilte brea.\t” for 

the pUH^ 

49. t iv&tn Sa nii kabli.* ? “Songs of the breast'' 

conceroiiig the ftit fuiUi. 

50. 7 ir3tn Sa evi-ei gap^. 7 “Songs of the breast'* 

coDceming the nil gapH^ 

51. [? v'&u] ia kabii4e. f "Songs‘of the breast*’ for 

the midnight. 

‘ For The root rwliljK, sb'ofce, Arelwc maiM, esieU in 

AnyrUn: <f. 3elm», A'Mne Beitrvjt, 16. 

* For Su3j>it B fca^H, win^, of, arSa*», Uessoivcbmidt, 

KTa. 16 > 6, anti for *'wiog of the eye," eyelid, sea Holna, 

fCihytrUilt, 17. 

* See above, 1. IS. 

’* CertaioJy identioal vitli woml. Heine, SSypertftft. 109. 

* SmcH nrilit. 
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52. [nap^iav 63 + f irdtu 
All toji:ether 68 + 7 *'songs of tlie br«&Bt" lu Semitic. 
On Rev. ii| 26-55. eve tlie titles of tventy-uine ballads 
of love and passion, and the Imt is not complete. M'e 
naturally expect liere tl)d tMonty-four titles required by 
I. 47, but tbe similar songs In II. 48-50 seen) to Imve been 
included in Die detailed catalogue wliicli follows. 


Uev. ii, 26. 


27. 


50. 

31. 


ki’t ki-e nuin^ra^t. 

How issliedeligbtfuU Howjsslie Attractive? 
Ws-'as-ina* feivtl lu4i»kn. 

TJie golden of Diy deiigLts . . . 
iUma 4ne*{u-fa tii-gu»tu. 

'* On tUe day of tUo heart/' with sport ond 
inusie. 

U kit'd kivri 

0 come down to the gaiden of tbs king 
which reeks witli cedar. 
at-ia 

Thou art a sou (bsloved] lovsr of the hosoin, 
e-hir-tu ndn i>^n 
On the farUier shove of the rivev is the city 
of gladness, 

at'oli 

In the place of the grapes thou didst tvesd 
in the month of wine pressitig.* 


' (Urdlr Um Mins word m iSof, it shsll he plundsred (t) In oid6di, 
KlsQber. Ttxti, j>. ]9i. 15 : CT. 20. 31. 24 : 32. 741. 

and ihf, CT. 28, 8, 3; BoSsaisr, ^/VjirfffU Ahinivraary IVniw. 366, 14. 

* J>euUlHu, brssst. Syu. /atdxu. Soiu. aod afi-n, Sirmeri&K 

(7)'amin9iuai Ttxit. p. 10. Cf. di«a4^<r*a*TiK, PosWl, PBS. t, 137, B. 

* iftliiit ooeuvs also in Zd. 10. 293. 43. 

* UnosrCam. L'iidti froni south Semitic ?*1 Is to he sxpeeud in 
Assyrian ovar against tbs Ciansanitisli P' grapss. wine. A root 
6^3 with the sanessnss as lagAht ssiRts. Cf. gutiiu a o/dtii. CT. 18, 
0, 43, cudpflleitRi, basten unto me. Eb. 86. ii. 23. Note also tbs fona 

ptiti, eyn. of no^A. Meiunsr. SAI. 2126, M7. is Lore 

regarded as a noun from foAdne. to prase gra])«s. 
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Kev. ii, 32, 


8 ( 1 . 


38. 


39. 

40, 


42. 


uUla 

Come HU to gladness. 0 son (beloved). 

Jci-i sa-x’O'Ut Sit 

How IS slie most tmfrieDcDy of siKteia? 

tU'ti-id t lid-la-rti. x'i^iin-ki 

7jike the bird . . . of honey is ihy voice 
ic(*an*da>7ia*(uk * kivA 

. . . t the gai'den o£ desires. 
it-wH’DU^ t-wa (ili 7At-ur-$a-uxt * 
ifi-ha-Ui 

Ev'evyd&y in the city Larsn pleasant tilings 
are wafted 

ri-i^ii i*na JCbfibhar^ su 

to-nt-mi 

lUjoice, 0 Nana, in tlie garden of Ebabiiav, 
which thou iovost. 

ith-ln, #u-a*m. 

The inaiden whose heart woe stirred to aing.^ 
ka-iu-natn-ma ki^i sak-ia-ht-^ina. 

How am I ever silent ? 
a ma~an mdr^. 

Yea, I long for the couch of sons ('fovci*). 
•niai’^nii-a^iv. hui-ia SuH-Uu 

In the gloaming (?) my eyes are tilled with 
sleep. 


’ Al^i > af^atfil Ky Alining}’ will) afh/^, brothen*. v, R, .tl, S4: 
CPAat.l,Sl. 

* An Advert? 

* Errerforit^? * l.«CAUve eniUiiE? ct> thirliiv, f£dn,nranV(7n, 

* For tbo idoA cf. TliBrsAu-DAngin, 2<0. end for tp^, present, 

Boiseier, DS. 233, 40. 

* Tonplo ei Sh^esb it BIlssAr. 

' Litorilly ")ter heart boro song”. Aferin, iniidon, reteri to Uie 
virgin Zehtar, Ohv. ii, 23, as )iAti‘Onee« of loveba^lAde. ^uomiiprobably 
ibe ^ne word tbit occurs in CiCAtion i, 94, tna ht'am fi&? . . .a 
wiUi ehoutiog Kingu . . ., leetored froto Ebetiug, No. 11$, 
Obv. 2$ ; is derived from *YtE^ the tniddie ’rarform of . ttrn. 

Aln>phe, 
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Kdv, n, 43. 


45. 

4fi. 

47. 


50. 

SJ. 

52. 


63. 


64. 


ro^fvfn-ha <ib<o\'hi 

Thy love verily is Wiy jewel, thy lougiug 
verily IB my liog. 

ra‘(Mrti ut-V-rti mui-ita-in/t-fu itiUi. 

My love is a Ismp illumin&ting the ebsOowe. 
lOi . 

By night 1 thouglit of thee. 

\t'hen thou aposkcMU 
ijt’fH fa-ai-la-hi vfiu nuwt>9'i 

After 1 repoeoii in Uie l>OMin of the son 
(beloved). 

kuU. 

Tliy pA«eioi) ie of the l&pis In^^ili of the 
)sioiinUhi. 

l>n*di~iJi pScmm'U.^ 

Ol&dly beaten hithei, 0 king. 

AflhotioD (is) blind. 

In thy luBClousiieBS is my fruit 

iX-ka-a <M*<n f], 

I will retain thj love. 
i*no [ ]. 

In the breath of . . . 


Tills great cabvlogue, about half of w I noli Iias been 
pi^esevved, contained on the ob^'ersc only formal prayers 
and liturgies, which wo’e composed in eeiies of nmlodiei 
(eamof^A). Cols, i and >1 of the obverse prove conti’ary 
to all our publiehud texte tliat fonual liturgiee, each 
composed of acveral songs, existed in Semitic! For 


' Of. Arabic love, from w bungor for, 

* '' Xing ” fa employed in II. 28 mid 50 in the mmm of lov«r. 

' Fnr AamArn IV. be blind ee« Helens, l*e*-to*wtainf^f, 58 (after 
Leadeberger ); end so tble faaotjeeaying )• Aasyritu ! 
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example, i, 12-16, hss the titles of four Semilio series 
which contained sixteen songs, ov an average of four 
songs to each liturgj'. They are all addressed to a goddess, 
i, 20-4 h&s the lines of five series addressed to the 
Fire God. Line 25 gives the total “five senes and 
* twenty-one songs”. Obv. 28-33 has the titles of five 
series addressed to Bam man and these coutain twciiCy^six 
sougs. i, 37-41 has five series addressed to Sliainosh 
with tliirty-o)ie songs. 

Ool. ii, os far as Hue 48, carries only the titles of series 
to Ishtar, and at the end of tins section the scribe enters 
tho figure for the total of all tho songs of the various 
Ishtar series. On Obv. iii, where the titles of various 
canonicat Sumerian liturgies are given, the r^um^ under 
each section names the instinjincnt employed to accompany 
the recitation; only the fiute ieffil and tambourine ov 
drum (adapa) occur In the section which has been pre* 
served. Since the sections of the catsdogue devoted to 
Semitic series of songs contain no rubrics with the names 
of instruments, it seems appai’cnt that these Semitic song 
services did not obtain x'ecogoition as strictly canonical 
Hturgiea 

The four columns of the reverse are devoted to prayers 
oE the private services and to popular songs and ballads. 
The numerous prayers of the lifting of tbc hand or 
prayers of the magic rituals of atooeznent do not appear 
to have come within the scope of the catalogue. The 
scribe has confined himself severely to public worship, 
popular songs, and iormai prayers of penance, which were 
chiefly Sumerian. It is, strictly speaking, a catalogue 
of musical compositions. Col. i of the reverse has an 
analysis of sacred and profane compositions which w ere 
accompanied by instrumenta. Cola ii-iv contained the 
titles of all the prayers and songs given in the analysis of 
Rev, i. A great portion of tltese Hues ore lost. These 
titles seem to hare beguu on col iv instead of col. ii as 
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on« would especfc. The rciHueiits of the titles of thirUen 
Hdru Qv rccitsbioDS on col iv wove pwUU 7 vefenecl to 
in the epitome at the top of col i now broken away. 
Tlio titles of fill tlio Mugs of workmen, Hlepherd wngK, 
wiHdonv songs, peuitcntisl Suinerien prsyers to the 
(flute), tambourine ojid wmilxvr Semitic pvayeis listed m 
col i, 1-27, have been loet at tie end of col iv and the 
top of col. iii. The vavioue Semitic songs of the feast, to 
the reed flute, songs of youth, and other ballads listed )n 
col i 28-31, are fortunately pvesorrod. The mterealmg 
ballads listed on col i, 3&-44, containing wngsof victovy, 
of lieroisin, and to various inatvmnenW have all been loat 
at the end of col iii. The love ballads listed in col i, 
45 - 51 , accompanied by the inslvumeiit of Un strings, the 
Dios, the flute, and the jiitil are preserved on col ii. 

This remarkable text couflrms the distlncUon between 
poblic and private worship which tlie writer has ever 
mainUinod, and it proves also that the penitential praysvi 
of the private services were accompanied by an instrument. 
They waw formal and canonical, and hence Ujey are for 
the most part Sumerian, Perliai« the most strikiug 
aspect of the new i.iforitiaticn is the existence of a large 
numUr of popular ballads in Semitic. Unfottuiiate y, 
not one has been found. Only the titles translated m tine 
paper remain. But tbs value of this new text is not 
ioufined to Assynology. Hebrew studies c aim a so a 
large profit, and not a few of the crypt.o rubnes of the 
Psalms, whose mcaiiings were unknown to the lUbbis as 
early as the second csntnvy B.C., are at last explained. 



















































































































Some Poems from (be Meoyosbu and 
Ryojin Hissho 

BY A. 1). WALBY 

I. MouyO. Of the four thoosftnd one liundred ehott pocme 
iQ the Mttny 6 eKQ, about two hundred have been (raulated, 
by Floreuz,^ Aston,^ Dickiiu,^ and others.^ Many more 
deserve translation, particiUuly the dialeot'Souga, which 
have been avoided by previous translators. A few of these 
(noted as such when tliey occur), and some fifty other songs 
not hitherto traoalated, will be found below, with text and 
rendering. 

For general infnnnatioa witii regard to the Manyo, I must 
refer my reader to the works mentioned at the foot of this 
page. Tlie order of the poome is that of the Manyt; the 
numbers, those of the Kokka Daihean 59 ^ ltl< 

Wai'6 wa tKoya I haw got Iker, 

Yit9utniko etfiri. Have got Yasuniiko; 

Aftno no She who for uy man 

h'siaCa ni tu /eu Wu thought bard to get, 

yoeu^j^Ao Mor/ / Yaaundka I have gut \ 

By Fujivaia no Kamatari (a.d. dl^-Sd). This soog. 
astounding in its aiinplioity, was made by Kamatari wboo 
he married the lady*in*wa)tiug Yasumiko. 

123 . T<Ma KUfsWhen it is put up, it str&gglss; 
fahoneha fto^Uri When it is let down, it is too long, 

Imo ga katM, My lady’s hair I 

Kono-goro mmu ni This great while that I have not scon her 

MidfKT^ 4 »nmu iha t How tauglod it must have grown I 
s By Mikata no dami.^ 

* GuchichUderj«ip«AVia^ts^JAUrnifir. 

* Hittory Jo,pai\tM LiitrMMte. 

* Japartm Tealt. 

* «.g. Willey, /djuneee PoHry (Clarendon Treae, iSlO). 

* W)ier« no data is given te iiisjbe Mnuised that the yrr'Mr lived <. 100. 
lu cases wbers no wriier’a nsme ie given the (toeuie si's snonyinoua 
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194. Hito /Aiftd wa 

Every odo la saying 

'' Ima wa nagashi" lo. 

Now' it is too lo&g ’’ 

“Taife«”toiytfdo, 

And “ Put it up”; 

' Kitni ja wiwA* i*um» 

But tlto hair that yoit need to look ut> 

MidariloTi lo nu^— 

However tangled it may grow— 

(Boply to above.) 

195. no 

What lougiiig (ills uiy iicart 

Kagt fwnuMichi ho 

Wheu at tho meeting ci the wuyx tliat (n*afl 

Ya-ckiTHQla Rt 

The sKodow of orange-trees 

Mom wo so omou 
hw m ayeazulc ! 

1 m&ot not with my love ! 

By UikatA uo SRiui. 

H2. lyo ni areba 

My vice that when 1 waa at homo 

Kini tnoru u wo, 

I ate from a wooden bowl, 

KtwafRoibufa 

Now tliat 1 wander 

Tati n» thi arcta 

On gra»3-pillovrod journey 

SfUi no ha ni luoru. 

Ju au oak'lcai is served ! 

By PtIecc oi Ariim, nevtath eentury. 

007. Mina kilo wo 

Though now to ;ill men 

A^eyo " tow kaiu wa 

“ Go sleep 1" the evoning hell 

UUunaredo, 

Ita warning tolls; 

iCmt wo s&t ouu>yAa 

Yet I that am longing for my lord, 

Inegaionu homo 1 

Alas, ] sleep not 1 

By Lady Sasa, died 7S$. 

L150. Surnijfothi no 

Of onward-creeping waves 

KuhinomaUtiffa nc 

That bleach the pine*treo roots 

Uckioaraohi 

How very clean the sound, 

YorUettm ROfju no 

At Sunuyoshi shore 1 

Olo sM Hyoehi mo / 

1 

1165, Ywa^ m 

That crane who in the evening breeze 

dAinsuru taui 

Searches the shore for food, 

Shio mauba. 

Because the tide grows high 

Oiinaini takaini 

And the waves of the offing rise 

0/w ga iounu yotu. 

Calls warning to his mate, 
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I23S. Naiiii CsiIcmAi. 

Ika Ht, hijitori, 
MitwUm 
UKinc ya iubckt, 
Nac ya kogukalet t 


Tiie WUVU8 drc higli. 

How now, belfuanAii, 
Shftll wo liko wotor'birds 
Sleoji a floating Rkop, 

Or go on rowing 1 ^ 


1257. hiichi »*o hn no 

Kuiafitkfi yuri uv 
Uhm omi n> 
SiM4hiihi /’am iu’ 

io iuWoki ijtt t 


Only bocanitu you aiuilod on ino 
Witli a ainilo liko the lily wliicb goowa 
In bbo graM*clunip by tbo wayoido. 
Ant T to call you brido ? 


''Akaioki" ii> 

KoM mine no 
Konurt ga uyo tro 
liOOfta thiiuhihi. 


^'Thotimoiidawu 

The crowB oI night arc calling; 

But Toeind tbo iroo*bopa of yondor noiint&n 
All yot JO ilill.* 


1777. Kimi nakula 

ffadoai j/oiowaiNuf 
Kvihigt tarn 
Tngo m okuihi m 
Toratuv to m omovcuii. 


Woro it not for yon, 

Wiiy elionicl I adorn my body t 
Even tbo iittio HinU of boxwood 
That arc io cty coiub*boa 
I think I Ahould not nao. 


By tbo Lady of lUrima. 


not!. Memijiba vo 
Suginithi bom to 
TaiUiowari 

Aiohiehi tao too 
Mircba banorbt mo I 


How Bad to gaao upon tbo aboro 
Where hand in hand I wandered 
With a maiden v&nialicd 
Ae loavee fall from the troca I 

By Hitomaro. 


J 6 fl 6 . M(mo mtna va 
Aiantikiki yothi: 
Tada kilo wo 
i^unlof u nomi aAi 
yoroiM/eorubeailt. 


All other tblngB 
Fiod waye to be young again ; 
Man only with Btaying old 
Muai reit eonteat. 


* A utineal appeal to the oaramen to row hiu^ through the etora. 

* A^dr seeed by a Ifuly to a lover leavi ng her at d aw o. 
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1892. Haniya»M no 

£vea 6lie ni^hUngnle 

Sirini irtad<fyeru 

That baa loat ibs way 

Vguiiu mo 

1& the mist of tbo apiiog billa 

Ware 

Not more baffied la 

Mono otnowMo ya mo. 

Tliaa I by the maze of love. 

By Hitomaro. 

1940. Botoiogiffu 

Tbe cuckoo’s cry 

Keia M oioko nt 

Tliatat the daybreak of to*duy 

,Nakil6iiru iM 

J beard to ruig-~ 

fimt ha, 

Did yon bear it, or wore you alocpuig 

Ara t ka nuramu 7 

Tour morning sleep, niy lord ? 

2868. Torachine no 

Since first I left the bands 

Baha go U korele 

Of tbe motber who suckled mu, 

Kaku bahan 

Never by plight ao belplesM 

Suhe nchi hoio tea 

Was I yet perplewd I 

Imada senahi ni. 

By Hitomaro. 

2495. TorooAtne no 

Ob that 1 might get sight 

Hahoga h^iko no 

Of my lady hidden away 

Moyurgomori 

Like aiUcworma in their cocooua, 

Komormt imo wo 

The silkwortDS that hex mother breeds t 

Jbfimu tfoihi mo gamo f 

By Hitowaro. 

2590. Tachile omoi, 

Abroad I dream, 

Itenoio ofliou 

At borne forever dream, 

• Kwnoine 

Of a form that vanished, trailiiig 

Aka nuwuso 
inwAi ngaia wo. 

I'cCticoats etimaon'dyed. 

2564. ^u6oktfRtf fio 

My lady’a hair that Is black 

Imo ga ituroAomt 

As the whorileberry— 

Koyoi mo ka 

To*night, too, when I am far away, 

Wore toko ni 

BabiieU ffummu 7 

Docs she trail it in sleep across the bed ? 
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26S7. Sakuraa * Hf> 

Ou nc ehitagmo 

Ttuyu thi are2)a 
AkaihiU iyuke. 

Haha wt ihifu to vio. 

On tho tindet-loavea of tUo tblcket 

Of liem)) do8$-growij)g 

Faet lalU tbo dew ; 

Do not leave me till tbe dawj) breaks, 

ISven eboubl my nmther know— • 

2841. Wai/a sfi-o go 

Aiclco no itifffih 

Yoku mituic 

Keju * no aida vo 

Koi yii I'UTtuemv. 

Recouae but dijidy 

At tbe breaV of omrninfi 

1 saw my lover's form, 

All the iioiire ol to*day 

III longing! ahallepend. 

3$G5. A^i<6ari no 

Ima touitruru »n 

Soyakit Nt mo 

Kikinikmi kamo, 

/mo 

Clear ah gleami tlio rood 

That tO'day tbe workmen wore digging 

1 li&vc hoard it at lost, 

The tivio tiiHt ol my lady ie told. 

S889. i4tu4'oyoun 

Tttkagava yogoihi 
KoyeU 

kcyoi vn 

Ak«m yo. 

Aeuka River 

Right to its source I monntod 

And cams back hither ; 

To*nigbt, I swear it, 

I will not leave you till dawn. 

2860. hna uo a va 

Shincmxi yc, ufogimo / 

^woiufAt^o 

Omoitfotorcbo 

Ya 07 iiuko mo nashi. 

Now, now shall I 

Dio, lo my lord I 

Becaiiae we mot not 

Beisg in mind so tronblol 

That I eAiinoi rest. 

8110. Tsukuhonono 
}ii\guiBO mayo no 

Kwii wa oredc, 

Kxmi ga milMfti thi 
Ayani kihoehi tno 

Though OD new mulberry*!eaves 

Of Tsukubene tbo ailkworme wore fed 

From whose sUk my dreoa is spun, 

Thy splendid garment 

Baably wonid 1 wear 1 

' Tli9 )n«ATtiri; cf >is«d>epit>hetol " liwn(>’' it uueorttin. 

* To be oonaiMent 2 ahoeld irensliteraU Me or iyO. biif tiee enefont 
foreu teomt niore &{>prO{)riat« in potlr}'. 
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d<150. Shinamtjt wa On the Shinano way 

7fna no han mieM Where they mc m&kmg the new pat)), 

KaribaJca ni Upon the spikes 

Ashifwwuhiuiu M. Do not tread nitb bare feet; 

hah, wsa ge / Put on your shoee, my Brotlier! * 

3466. KaUhik^ Because T am longing, 

ATtmoetf, tpagn gtVo f ('ome, 0 iny Brother! 

XajUtru yc{fi The wiliows of the bedgc>— 

Ure ^wil'orotAt T1)eir tops I will trim, 

Ware taekmatamu. And wait for yon there. 

3469. Inc (ntitsha My hand that ie sore 

Xo^ru aga le wo With pounding the rice, 

KoyoifnoXa To*night again 

Tofto no wo/tu ke ga The young lord's son—• 

ToriU noffekamu ? Will he take it and »gb ? 

3476. Uhe kona va * Well may my bcIoTod 

T7onu m kovnamo f Be pining for me ; 

Tato (aulu no For while of months that }>ass 

yuheha Tlio stream flows by 

fTowAihofanomo. How dear she grows T 

Kona » toanu s nare, Jcaimamo » kcuraanu, tato 

Uttku taisu UtiiH, nugamyc » nagaraye. 

3517. ^hiroi^umo no Like a white dond 

^Tayentsht tmo wo Has my lady vaniebed. 

Ate ssfo io t Oh, w]iat shall 1 do ? 

Kokoro ni nonfe She lidea upon my heart, 

Kokoha And I am thus dispirited. 

Jh ggre = ihani semn. 

3373. Wogakadoni At my house door 

Chidori shtba noibn; Loudly the curlews cry ; 

O/ti yo, oit« yo, Kise up, rise uj), 

Wage h\to-yo (euina f My one night’s bride 1 

Uiio m ghirayti na / Lest our love he known to men. 

' Addressed hy a roitic lady to a fine lord. To "shore ogartDent” 
means U tie under the sene cloak. 

^ The reuunlng songs are, to a varying degree, intkeSastem dialect. 
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42S5. Yiih> taH m 
Nam\ 9tc trai ', 
Shintb* n« va 
Ko %oo ra, Uumc wo m 
Ol'ift rttfnc kinu 


Where I nast go 

The noise of »svee resounds; 

In Che place from ^vhenre I como 
Children end vife 1 h&ve left. 


By Ssssibd do I^ehlma. 

; m, n pnrticlo much used in the Eastern 

Dialect. 


43^9. ^Atobuue ffo 

Hi fto^u ikim vomi 

/^ivtuhikuiito 
OM-iamao ila 
Omotrei/t nfikn m 


With Che BwllCi^oee of a white wave 
That suddenly whelms the sfem 
Of a ship at sw 

Has come the Kiag'e command, 

At sn hour when I expected it not. 
By Haaebe dcosbi. 


4406. Wagaitnoioffa 
” S/finuhiili nyo" to 

Ttwkiihi Aimo 
Uo ft> Doru to MO 
Wfs wt tokftji to yo. 

By 


The smIi that, eaying 
“ For reniwiibranca wear it". 
My lady }nit on me^ 
Though it wear to % throad 
Never will I iincie It I 
Asakura Mssuhito. 


4431. Sataga ha no 

Sayagu 9kmo-yf> ui 
Nanaye baru 
Keromo ui tnetoru 
Koto ga hado vn mo, 
Koro — ito m. 


On Ibis froety night vrhon clash 
The bamboo lesvei in the wind, 
Better than these nine coats I wear 
My lady's limbs would warm nie.^ 


IT. Ey&jin HissbO ^ M 

Tlie .priest KeakO speaks in bU Ttumnregaea (o. 1336) 
of a Bong'book called the Kyojia Kiasbri; " Even in die 
words of these rustic tunes,” he says, " there are many 
charming passages.” The songs were supposed to have been 

' of a soUlier Sgiktirg on th« frontier. 

* “lUtter.dusi Secret Colleetion": go Urceuse a good »oog 

8i)«.ke« the duet on the rafters. 
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coUected in the middle of the twelfth centurj undev the 
auspices of the Bmperot Goshiiakawa. Soon after Kenko’s 
time the book disappeared and was not rediscovered till 
1911, when Mr. Wada Hidematsu unearthed the MS. in a 
second-hand bookshop. It was published by Mr. Sasaki 
Mobutsuna in the following year. Most of the songs are 
crude paraphrases of passages from the Buddhist scriptures, 
and are of no interest os literature; otbers are adaptations of 
well-known classical poems. But there remains a reeidunin of 
true folk-poetry, which is of the greatest interest. 

The book has not, so far as I know, been even alluded to by 
any European writer; I have therefore translated a few of the 
folk'poems. 


1. HW W3 lan&nteie kenu oiolo 

Tsuno mitsii cUam &ni ni neirf ; 

S(ii4 A«to tjt atoMTsre yo ! 
dAuno arartjw^ 

Muula no tori to nare ; 

Salt asA« ^swndoA'afe / 

Iko no ukigusa lo fionne I’orAi f 

To-yuri, y^fforc cn'Iv / 


2. Bijo ttriUmireba, 

HUo moto Aosura narinn&o ya to 
so ontott; 

Moto yon shijs mado yorarAayA! 
Kirv to no laaonw to no 
HanaregtUoli wa tooffa sukuse / 


Afay he that bade ma trust him, 

* but did not come, 

Turn into a demon with three 
horns on his bead, 

That all men may fly from him | 
May he become a bird of the water- 
fields 

Where frost, snow, and hail fall, 
That his feet nay be frozen to ice! 
Oh may be become a weed afloat 
on the pond \ 

May he tremble as he walks with 
Che trembling of the hare, with 
the trembling of the doe 1 

When I look at my lovely lady, 
Oh that T might become a 
ctingbg vine " I yearn. 

“ Tha^ from toe to tip I might be 
twined about her. 

Then though they should cut, 
though they should carve~ 
liiseparabie our loU I 
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$. Kimi ga aiwihi aya-i^sa 

Kamogauia ni, kawt naka n{. 

Sor« w motomu to {antns 
to Hthi ^ 0 ( 2 o m 
Ahnikeri, akenihri: 

Sara nra toikenoaki no 
yo wa. 


Tb« h&t 70 U loved, the d&meak trimmed 
reed'hftt 

Has fellen, falleo! 

Into E&mo River, iato Ibe zniddie of the 
river. 

And wMlo I seerched end while I eougbt 

Day dawned, day dawned; 

Oh the ruatling raatling of that autumn 
night by the pools t 


4. Waga koi too 

Oloiohi miy$»u, kinou kon 


Kefu olotUTg nokuba, 
A$u no teuresure ^ 
Ika ni umu / 


At {ot jny lova^ 

Yeeterday he came not, nor the day 
before waa aeon. 

If to'day there ia no oewa 
With to*morrQw’e idle houra 
Oh what akaJl 1 do ? 


5. yamohuehe }io 
Kothi m liufMtani 
Noragoi no 
Chi to ochi, 

Toi to tfore .* 
KndakiU mono vo 
O7nou koro I 


The ooAc!i*ahel1 fastened 
At the pUgrim’a thigh, 

The pilgrim moufitalA'faring— 
With a cid it haa fallen, 

With a <ei it has craoked; 

Sven ao my heart ia ihattered 
By this torment of love. 


A. Aitma yori 
Kinou kiiarAa 
Mi mo motaou ; 
Kono kUam 
Kon no kariao m 
Mutumi kayo tahe f 


But yeetorday 

I game from the Saet, and brought 
No bride with me; 

1 pray you, take 

TbU purple hunUng'Cloak 1 wear 
And buy for me a maid I 


7. yam<^osa<7a 
Koifa ni saiiaru 
Tnaura-fuchi 
Omowamu hito no 
Soihi ni sasasemu / 


Like the rattan*whip 

That the headaroan oi the mountain 

Wcara iastenod at his thigh, 

To the limbe of one that should love me 
Would that I were pressed 1 


The sl»gbc play on the words ototuit. irttrnwi cannot be rendered in 
Bnglish. 

jftAS. APRin 1921. 14 
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S. ni netbitcv inaruy^ Thinga tbftt htfud in the wind— 

Matiu no kosuyo no takahi Ua, The t&U biacohes of pinO'Creo tops, 

Taho no Itot^ lokot Or the little twige of baicbooB, 

Uni ni ho kaieu hashirv fune, BoeU that ru with epreed saiU oo the 

iea, 

Sora ni va ukigumo, Floatug oloudj) in the skj. 

Nohe ni tM AariO'Kmhi. And in the helde tbo fioworing eueuict. 


9. Touhushi no licji ^ no Sehi 
SoJei no Hkinori oinikeri ; 

Bin eAeroaAt. 

Nani M4 tu^otom * 

' Stki no no Hhimori 
norebo, 

ToMi no */ukuy4 uv ba 
Todomotaramu f 


The Wiirden of the burhec« 

The Barrier of the Gatemon la TsokusLi 
Lend 

Eee grown old end the heir of hit teniplee 
ie white. 

He that in hii Werd'houte ia warden 
Of the benier that bats Che road 

How couea it that be ceaaoC tarry 
The peaaage of the year! ? 


!0. TeuAi mo, teuAi 
XoUn-Unki goto ni 

yVakaki Aona. 

rettJhauAu oi vo ivru woffa mt 
Nani norvmmu t 


Even tlio neon— 

The moon at each new»inoen ut 
again. 

Rlit of me that am forever ageingi 
Oil what will the end be i 


young 


n, A$obi VO remu to pa ' 
CTmareAemu; 

Tavatwo Hinv to ya 
Mwnarektmu, 

Aoohn Womo no 
Kopo Aiiieha 
Wa^ mi tayo Itoso 
Ywngorart. 

12. Mapty mays, AaiAeuhun / 
Afowanu mono noroho 
Uma no ko ya 


For eport and play 
I think that we are bora ; 

For jeating and laughter 
I doubt net we are bom. 

For when I hear 

The Toicoe of ohUdren at their play, 
tfy limbe, even my 
Stiff limbs, are stirred. 

Dance, dance, Mr. Snail 1 
If you won’t, 1 shall leave you 
For the little horse, 


* tnH mmos ''to put m aa ohsti*ucClon ” cf. /« Nonof/a/ari: Soii9 
kat/mji n{ yofKMo n> itu» im 
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Vshi nohoni 
Kuyeia$fUmk ; ^ 
J'uvH'iMfaa ef€mu. 
Afaftoio ni tUsukiuhiku 
Mautcfobc, 

Hana no 9cno /node 
Asoixuemu / 

13. CAikayaburu kofni 
Knini ni tnasAitrunu 
Atone naraia, 

A Mire to obeshimese / 
Kami mo uki 

SUo so huh. 


Foe th« litCJ« ox 
To tre&d ueder his lioof, 

To trample to Vita. 

But ii {fuite prettily 
You dance ^our dance. 

To a garden of flowers 
I will carry you to play.* 

Ob goda almighty I 
If goda indeed you are. 

Take pity on me; 

For even tbe goda were once 
Such men aa we. 


14. Obotsiikam 

Tori dani Mkants 
Okui/aina ni 
Siio koso oto $u nare. 
Am/TSio 
SAuffySja no 
Tiru narikori J 


In the unexplored 

Deep hills where even of bird 

There is iro song— 

Voices of men I hear. 

Who can these be ^ It ia the paaa&g 
Of the holy pilgrims on their w ay. 


i ^ wfibtan agfungb Uiig vtqH ; tut no vord Ahii, "to kick," is 
knowci to (he dictionfuiee. 

* Tliere is a modern TSkyA chilUreo'a song whid) begins Met, not* 
Utiittro/ But like moat modern enail-songo it euda with an appeal lo 
the eoimal to put out its borne. 




*Aziz Koka 

Py h. bbtoridge 

^ A '1X7. KOKA, “the beloved foster-brother*' of the 
Empei'or Akbar, is, I think, the most ioteresting 
character amcmy the Agra courtiers of the sixteenth century, 
and the enduiing, David and Jonathan Uke, friendship 
between him and Akbar is the most touching thing in the 
ponderona volumes of Ahnl Fasl’s history. Kot that ‘Axit 
was the beat man among Akbar’s servants, or that he was 
superior to bis age. He was violent and full of faults, and 
there is little doubt the Hindu Bajab Todar Mai and the 
Mubammedan biatorian Niaamu*d‘din Ahmad were better 
men. But 'Am is more Intereatiiig and likeable, and wc know 
wore about him, and feel towarde him as we do to the crabbed 
Badayfcnl. Both men were honest and fearless, and bad 
an outspokenness which is very refrtjahing after the pedantry 
and tortuoiLwess of Abul Fazl. The author of the Moaira-l- 
Umara accuses '.4stt of treachery because he wrote 

plainly to a friend and comrade of Akbaris faults, bnt be 
also admits that had not a pai’tide of timeservingness 
in his nature: “Asia 2 amana*saz nabnd.” He was the only 
man who bad the courage to stand up against Akbar'a sciolism 
and crude heresies, and he acted upon bis convictions, for 
he rebnq>iisbe<) bis of&ce and his emoluments and went of! 
to Mecca rather than continue to serve an m5del king. 
True, he retiuned and became an officer under Akbar, 
and for this he was scoSed at by Badayfin!. He sud ‘Azis 
began like Ibrahim Adbsm (not Leigh Hunt’s “ Saint but 
forfeited all the merit of his action by afterwards giving in 
to Akbar, and becoming a disciple of the “ Divine Paitb ”. 
But I think BadayunI has not allowed snffieieQtly ior the 
affection between the two men.^the emperor .ind bis foster* 
brother, Thev were both of about the same age, but 'Azis 
was the younger of the two by a few months or weeks. They 
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were bioui'ht up together, and ‘AsU'i mothot was Akbar’a 
favourite nuisa. Ak Akhar wrote to him when he sailed for 
Mecca, he waa ahandomng two Kaabas of flesh and blood; 
that i% his mother and Akbar, for a Kaaba of stone and 
mortar. Akbar had made a wonderful nine cUya' journey 
from Fathpur to Ahmadabad in Qiijarat, to save 'AtTs from 
defeat, and by so doing had probably saved his life. The 
friendsbip betwern them was like that between Henry IV 
of France and Crillon. 

Historians do not tell us where or when 'Asti waa born. But 
he was certainly bom in India, and apparently the birth took 
plac» at Amarkote, for the mother wse there in attendance on 
Huntayun’fl wife, Hamida B&nn, who had the title of Miriam 
Makinh that ia, ahe who belongs to the Virgin Mary's house* 
hold. Akhai waa bom la Amarkote, and as soon as the birth 
took plaoe the Quoen sent for JIJI Anaga and placed the child 
in her bosom. This was in accordance with a promise made 
to tH Jl and to her husband ShamAii*d*dIn of Ohasnf, who had 
extricated Humayun from the Gnages after the battle of 
ICa&auj. But as JI Jl's own child 'Asti was not then boro, sh» 
wae unable to be the first nurse to Akbar. Shamsivd'clfii 
received the title of Atga ov guardian of Akbar, and he became 
Akbar's prime minister and remained in that office until he 
was murdered by Adham Kban, tho son of Mabam Anaga, 
who was a great influence in Akbar's early days. Akbar 
promptly punished the murderer by having him thrown over 
the palace terrace. 'Azti grew up along with Akbar. and he 
made much better use of his opportunities than did Akbar, 
for he became a scholar and wit, and also was a maker of 
verses. Akbar, on the other hand, was a backv*ai'd boy, 
fonder of good eating and of pigeon-faneving than of hts 
leasoDS, and never learood to read or write. Afterwards 
' Asti became a distinguished soldier and fought many battles 
in Gujarat and the Deccan, and was the man who put down 
Mouffar, the claizoant to the throne uf Gujarat. Notwitii- 
standing his love for Akbar, he opposed several of the 
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SOT 


emperor’s soheroo?, and prob&bl/ oot without good r^otL 
For Akbar was hasty, and not profound. His scbemo of 
branding the cavalry horaea was not a snccoa.% and hs certainly 
made a mesa of the atTaira of Behav and Bengal and introduced 
confusion into chronology, 

*AzIz was a very passionate man, and often did things of 
which he repented afterwards. Thus he put one of his 
collectors of revenue into the charge of another oflieer who 
had a private gnidge against the collector. The result was 
that the officer tortured the latter until he died. 'Aal 2 ’s 
wrath was roused when he heard of this, end he put the officer 
to death. This caused fresh confusion, for the officer’s father 
prepared to lodge a complaint for bis son’s death before the 
emperor, and ‘Anif had to pay a Urge sum of money in order 
to stop the prosecution. Jahangir once asked 'Anis'a son to be 
responsible for his father’s good behaviour. The son replied 
that he would always be bail for his father and suiter for his 
delinipienciea, but that he could not check his father’s tongue. 

It is unfortunate that we have no fall and unpartkl 
biography of *AzZ 2 , Bioobmann’s account is good, but is too 
short. Muhammad Husain Sahib Ax^, the author of the 
cTccellent Darbar Akbari, ^fv\ no aepaaate notice of ’A^ir. AU 
he gives is a letter whhdi ‘Azlr. wrote to Akbnr from Mecca 
giving his reasons for not returning to India, (See p. 7oi>.) 
But it is a very important letter, though a little difficult to 
road. Ooo wonid like to know where Muhaxomad Hus^ 
got it, and if the copy which was his souice still a^dsts. It is 
in this letter that ‘AsU scofis at the two brothers Fai?,t and 
Abul Fafl, and asks if Akbar regarda them as ecjual to AU 
and Othnian, He also seems to complain, that India is do 
longer a place to die and be burii^ in, as infidels are buried 
in the sacred grounds of good Muhammedans. Perhaps this 
is a hit at Mubarak (the father of the two heretical brothem) 
and his \^e’s having been buried in a sacred part of Lahore, 
and afterwards in Agra. There is also a passes near the 
top of p. 960 which 1 do not fully understand, but which seems 
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to zneftu tbAt 'Aziz hopes to Mvice und$i the SultAU <jf 
the Turks, either at Constantinople or htea^a. 

The biography in the first volume, p. 676, of the Maairu*l- 
Umara is very full and tolerably fair, but I thinlr it is not quite 
juMt to *AzIz. 

The chai'ge of treachery is chiefiy based on a letter which 
‘Atfz wrote to Bajab All, the ruler of Khandeeh. The letter 
does not exist, and we have only Jahhnglr'e account of it. hie 
reprcMnts it as beio^ full of honible chaigee against Akbar, 
hut it may be that it only told the truth about Akhar’fl 
heretical opiuioos. Kor do we know when it was written. 
If this was when 'Asls was smarting under the injuries and 
insults to hii* bs^Uefs which had driven him into exile, its 
language was excusable. It may have been no worse than 
what Badaynnl was wilting, and which led Jahangir tu try 
to supprees BadayOnl's book. At all events, it wts not for 
Jahajiglr, who had foully murdered his father's confidential 
servant, to be sensitive about attacks on his father’s character. 
Furthermore, Jahangir is quito wrong in saying that 'AsTz’a 
letter was especially base because written to an enemy. 
Bajab ^AIl waa no enemy of Akbar. On the contrary, he 
fought for him and lost his life at AshtT while valiantly 
fighting for the imperialist cause. 

To conclude, it is one of the best points in Akbar’s 
behaviour that ho forgave his foster* brother and school¬ 
fellow for his language aud his flight, was kind to the children 
whom ‘JesSs had left behind in India, and received him with 
opeo arms when he returned from the port of Balawal to 
Agra. In thtir deaths they were not divided. wauted 
at the last to supenede Jahin^r and to juaksKbusru emperor. 
But probably Akbar was not averse to this plan, and certainly 
it would have been better for India if JahangCr, the drunkard 
and opium-eater, and the murderer of Abiil Fasl and 
Sberafgan, had not ascended the throne. 


A Specimen of Colloquial Sinhalese 

By E. S. BBRERA akd DAKJEL JONES 


IN t}ie following text an attempt has been made to 
represent os accurately as possible the speecli oC 
Mv. H. S. Perera, a form of speech whioii we believe to 
be fairly typical of iliat of the educated Sinlialehe of 
Colombo, The form of speech here recorded is tb&t used 
iu familiar conversation and will be found to differ 
greatly from theliteroi'y or semi-liteiscy language of the 
ordinary textbooks. 

The text is written phonetically, i.& on the '* one 
symbol per phoneme principle, the phonetic alpitabet 
used being tlmt of the International Phonetic Association. 

The following are some short parUculars of the 
principal sounds requiring explanation. It must be 
remembered, however, that Attempts to describe sounds 
by means of key-woi’ds ai'e at best unsatisfactory, aud 
only give a very vague idea of the sound. Thus "the 
EnglisJi sound of e in 'get'" meaus ditfeient things to 
different readers, there being several easily distinguishable 
pronunciatioDS of the word "get'' in com men use. More 
accurate descriptions of the Sinhalese speech-sounds will 
be found in the Colloquial SinkaUfis Header published 
by the Manchester University Press, 

t, d are dental; f,d are retroflex ("cersbial"), buff the 
point of contact of tongue-tip witli palate is not sc far 
back aa in Tamil i, d- 

Q is the English sound of ng io '* long 
r la generally formed by a single flap of the tongue-tip. 
The a is somewhat "lisped", i.e. it is intermediate 
between tlis EugHah sounds of e and th (os in "tliiu "). 
is a " bi*labial x >". 

t ])as nearly the quality of the English sound of ee 
in "see”. 

e is similar to tbe Southern English sound of e In " get". 
»is si mil or to the Southero Eng) ish sound of a iu “ cab 
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A h&s acme reaamblAnca to tho EugHsli sound of a in 
" father”. 

0 veaecablea the Frencli Bouud d in ‘'tdt", or tlie vowel 
heard in the Scotch proQuitciatlon of ; it ia quite 
diatinct from tlie various sounds used by Southern Englisli 
speakers in woi^ds like go ”, *'home 

is similar to tiie English sound of oo in too 
a Is fiimilst to blie English xound of a in ''along”. 

: means that the sound represented by the preceding 
symbol is long. In the cosu of the vowels, differences of 
length are accompanied by sliglit differencus of quality. 

The nasal element of is exceedingly short. It 
belongs syllabieally to the vowel which follows. 

I indicates points in the sea ten ee whsi'S breaks may be 
mode; no breaks may be mods between these points. 

utaru buls^yai irai 

ntnru hule^dsi iral | katirii vadie bAlaeare:pim:9da kla | 
bs:de karodd | uouhun saduak persvagono tn:o magfek I 
« Upga uaa. mooiae saduo polsmuso: galo>9ao:<lo stsliesin 
ek:ena I werhe balasani:psn:ed kin | inoinn bosragond | uturu 
hulaggs pulaaa todi;] huUpspQbreua. nnmnt | bnlaqigahOBS 
tareoato | mogia ta^ Um saUus i>erateag(vt:a. ADStimetdi | 
ukuru hulagga bten bova dienagaua | nie^atuDa. i:;» pnere | 
Ire tadim: ixema. ekapauotdnia mogia sadua ahaktsla. 
e:bin:da ira wodis boloeaintpAaiea kia | lUuru hulapgatd 
estmgonscja uns. 

Tbanblation 

TAe Wind and lk$ Sun 

The Qorkb wind and tho sun were disputing which was the 
itronger, when a travellei esme along wrapped in a warm cloak. 
They agreed that the one who first mode the traveller take off 
his cloak should be considered stronger than the other. Then 
the north wind blew with all his might, bat the more he blew 
the more closely did the traveller fold bis cloak around him; 
and at last the north wind gave up the attempt. Then the sun 
shone oot warmly, and immediately the traveller took off his 
cloak ; and so the north wind bad to con fees that the sun was 
the stronger of the two. 



An Ethiopic-Falasi Glossary 


Edited aMd TaAKsuTBD by HART^IO KIESCBPELI) 




<5.^1: 

: to try. 

: 

15.111) i to hasten. 


HA^ : AA : to be l)SDt. 

M\ : 

HlflA : to bs inolined. 

X) : 

fD)) : to iooline. 

M: 

' Hi: to pass urine. 


If) : to be, to become. 


FT ; to despise. 

•l-crop^ . 

T^lYbA : to deoeirs, to he dec<*j\«d. 


A^ :: : to ofessui’e; io couut 


. TxRdl : to make eight. 

i1<b) : 

H) : to pass urine. 

1»» : 

Ad>::<Df)) : to \yovVi to determine. 

/IPl : 

:; AP : to jndfs: to disUnguish, 

: 

: to he tros, Uonest, 

t 

Vl*to« •: mn‘1’ : to eooacnp; to gunrd 

<Dh) : 

(Dh): to determioe, to limit. 

gcroi , 

: to be black. 

,?Plf J 

;; • to want; to judge. 

TODJ . 

: to be uDCleaa. 


TftCl : to support oneself. 
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: to 

: 

*. to troat, 

•rnun^): 

: to bo poor. 


7 ” HUT ; IfV : to be poor- 


T'l’VVf'A : to bo deceive*!. 

•f'UU'HH ; 

T^^rtlV ; to be tbenkod. 

T^1^^^n» : 

Til Aid) : to reooiTO power. 

: 

•pT)t>A : to deooiTo, to be deceived. 

•MTV : 

f^looTao . to waver- 

K'JXV : 

VPH : to doeey. 

: 

» • 

T'STV ; to be worm* 04 teD. 

uyrti: 

(Il 4 t • to decej, to be mined. 

Trt^V : 

'|'U>^ut| . to put iboee on. 

lAW : 

T^A ! to be Ibrowfl. 

T 5 * 4 V : 

T'^tA i to bo thro^TU. 

: 

T^'ALVT * to be dietreeeed, eiabemeiod. 


TYlTA : to feUow. 

htrq^OV : 

Al^nmT : to ceuee to be watched. 

hoiiOHl: 

•• Vrirf.A : to dietribuio. 

: 

XT : AA : to be lilenC. 

:i n<V : 

hhl : to bide. 

:iR^ '■ 

XT i AA : to be quiet. 

:}'H<^ : 

XT : AA : to be quiet. 

1 

A'^ ; to wajit 

: 

X<1. :: TVY)«i A'l : to write; to nail; 


to meeeuro. 
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: 

«UA s to be full. 

- 

: to Mtive- 

: 

®''rt1l4 ?; rt<^ : to testily, to bear 

WC^ ; 

U>d< : to work. 

t*: 

A<iy* : IT) : to be e man. 

ntl«5 ; 

: to thread a needle. 

: 

:: ! to forget; to be old 

X 

*1*f : to be juet 


• to help. 

: 

O t to coDgeal. 


T to be wide: to sew, 

•fACi : 

*^Afll : to melt. 

; 

: to eooiDt. 

: 

■M* : to be just 

; 

•: AirtfTl : to obaetise; to bend 

; 

: to oause to ferioeat. 

UM X 

IIA : to eeb 

Tnd«i ; 

to be praised. 

; 

i^n ti ; to be useful: to help. 

T'Q^ t 

: to be bold. 

TO.^ : 

: AA : to spit. 

: 

't'^flA ;; yn :: <Dfiy r. W : V> 


cetre; to seiee; to oarry off; to taho. 

: 

: to raise. 

\^Ok : 

: to gush forth. 

! 

AA*!*!! : to bewail. 






2)4 

: 

VV<% : 

: 

YtM : 

: 

: 

(n*l*^ s 

(DOA : 
HCA : 
?\Ji'4A : 
r\s^K^ i 
: 

•I'n^ : 
TH 9 i : 

: 

: 

nic^' : 

: 

ni'n*^: 

a\^<h : 
ni^*^ : 

: 
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A<S,dri : to pour ont, 

rth :: n^f} ; to fly; to l» split. 

: to dnve. 

Y1 aV>A : to hindw, to foibid. 
to be bed. 

Afl^* : to give bgbt. 

^Al*l : to reply, to repe&t. 

: to beet, to koook. 

<D^ :\ ; to pie»e; to meke (% obilJ 

or beset) drink out o( tbe beod. 

<0^ : to go lortb. 

: to BOW. 

: to go down 
fir*.: to t«U. 

'lAIHd : ”*>AArt : to turn upside down; 
to return, to repeat. 

: to be returned. 

'IH t to poseiH, to govern. 

fl^A : to oflend. 

* to touch; to moieten. 

I'** ?!: to cell. 

• to beet. 

CCllh) ti Til : to be breve; to wateb, to 
peveevere. 

: to adhere to one another. 
fl)4.’ > to perish. 

XA to bate. 
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: 

TXO'I : to be thirtty, 

: 

rt*^ ; 6o hear. 

KC^ T 

>£A : to lack. 

o-n<% : 

T^A 1 to be hostile. 

: 

inC : to bo healthy, etrosg. 

: 

X<(. : to slivp. 

: 

^^i\\: to prick a Toin id the face. 

n-c^: 

:: *Pni*^ni ; to beat; to cnieb. 

: 

:: K(D^ • to belch, to roar; to expel. 

>4^*^ : 

'hi 111 : to push, to clash. 

'TT^O'i : 

: to be sogry. 

T^y^Pt : 

: to be robbed, stripped. 

: 

'tej, : to spit. 

K^*F»'?9t . 

Afl*”*Ah : to cause to returo. 

m.<^: 

^d,(l\ : to ba brokeu. 

: 

hTT • to exhale an odonv. 

<10^^ : 

: to oonquor. 

: 

ll4* : to offer np 

^9i : 

CaCt: If} : to be unripe. 

: 

TT : to enter. 

; 

A'lirt : to I'educa. 

ou^c^ . 

Tl*^ : to rise. 

: 

^^AfD 5 to escape. 

UtlCJDC^ . 

TflII4 : to be paoic-etrlcken. 

hh^ : 

AA : to be thin. 

I't'n'i : 

X to make eeveD, 
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: 

: to BiAke four. 

: 

*1*4^^ : to blimo. 

: 

H (n^ : : to mako nino. 

Tri<% : 

CUYl) : to U bnkT«. 

i 

U'A*^* : j to make two, 


• to mako a abow; to oxeroiaa in 

arEoa. 

X 

CCL^A ; to flaiab. 

Ta)»A • 

Thi^ : to ba ovaroomo. 


TX^. : to be la armoitf, 

K'*^ : 

ftlfl*!* 2 to be Arm, obae, naar. 

Ka>*H s 

(UC* ;: AA : to oaU; to a^ak. 

: 

2 to exart oaaceir. 

•r*5,*m; 

2 AA<D* : to ba ga^. 

»'4 t 

T*t>*A : to ba quick. 


: to be a byitooiito. 

H'n^ : 

2 to forget, to atomuai. 

: 

*)AJ)f|) 2 to overthrow. 

rnOT^^; 

• to boil, 

TRnt^ ; 

'^Cn^ : to BDpporb ooeaelf. 

Nrn<\T'i: 

: to oauto to roetoro, to mako 

helpful. 

f ; 

;; Ti'Jrtlfl 2 AA 2 to 
raekoo; to become amatl. 

T<r9AS : 

'fc^A 2 to be fall 

TM<I>’‘% 2 

TCa<Dt' i to play, to jeaa 


't'fin^O 2 to be gatberod. 
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^lOM : 

: 

: 

MlUhAuA: 

: 

?srtT'fld‘^ : 

7"rhYl • 
T^Otl • 

X 

: 

SXtl ; 

: 

fhVti : 

A^^l : 
o®rt^Yl • 
OTiAtl : 

: 

Kt\^\} : 

rtnti: 
n^Yi; 

OTtl : 


iii? 


T^A : to be hosUle. 

RS, t IfY ;: A7®n^: iri s to be damb>: 
to Btutter. 

^ • A A ? to apeejc fluently. 
CHY')<S. : to misoerry. 

; to cause Co boil 
AP : to distm^sb, to separate. 

AYAA : Co ezdte. 

^CTD|*i'i).. : to praise; to adau'O- 

'^AR : to rise early. 

• to be merciful 
: to be ani^ry. 

AVlc^ * to be rough, coarse. 

TCC^YI* * to be distressed. 

TCail^ : to l>e dietreeeea. 

Co crawl. 

: to be sby, modest. 

AYTI : to send. 

*^fnn * to keep ID roserra. 

')^i : to possess, to goreiD. 

^odaYI : to adore, to worship. 

TfTI^ :: AnUO : Co lean one's head; 
to support the bead. 

to teach. 

l*nE : to worship. 

: to oat, to eogtave. 


JBAJ. APBIL 1921, 


16 
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vnvi; 

YYifY : bo bit«. 

(D/hVl : 

: bo dXMtft. 

WVl : 

Yl^l. : to bo bftd. 

i 

?YHY ; bo regret 

: 

^^.*14.1 : bo retire. 

diM : 

?vA^<Cl : to chew. 

Irtl : 

A<DY1 : to elir up» to irriteto. 

"Ohtl : 

'^n ; to reader bbla; bo draw. 

fia^n : 

: to eogrtve* to eetl. 

(DrtYl : 

: bo add. 

finiAt^iYl ! 

: ITY : bo be obief. 

tYlYYl : 

Y1*Y1^ ; bo abake, to trembie. 

n^Yi: 

.. n^Yl : to pAiee; to h\M. 

: 

TCDKlt : to loye ooe aoobber. 

n^Yi: 

* to write. 


t^<7^Y) : to oepbure. 

^ri'Ml^.Yl 

h‘l£ : to worship. 


: to melt. 

n^(D : 

TflTl •• ^ • AA i tfO be loattered; to 
de^. 

K’rhOl : 

:: "VP : to watch; to be awake; to 
guard. 

fh£<D • 

r<::^^Y::^fl:AAa)’: to dwell; bo 
be ifi good health; to be gay. 

•MYTCD s 

^AA ; to repeat. 

: 

0^ : U”) : to be deeolate. 

(hACD • 

rnA4» : to be deep. 
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ihf\Q> : 

: to mb betweoD the fingers. 

'Mitf : 

d.Ad.ri :: 'PKZ '• ■ to remove tbe cbsff 


from the groin; to break. 

iU’tay : 

: to be bright. 

fhX<l> : 

11 : IT) : to decide; to be 


u companion. 

<h4a): 

®M s to sweat. 

aVkd • 

^Hbl : to feeble, lame, blind. 

<^^th<D : 

l*i»A : to pull up. 

oO|1® : 

: to melt. 

?kl1fha) : 

KhAO : to enatcb away. 

Ui^'O) : 

M’C : : to cut the root, to eradicate. 

^C:5(D : 

Yl<5,T : to open. 

4»A(D : 

‘t^^A • to roMt, to fry. 

•rno) : 

• to be inflated. 

|?<D : 

: to forgive. 

Tifl^O) : 

: to open. 

OKO) : 

: to sleep- 

TA® : 

TVITA : to follow. 

rV® ; 

to bunt. 

^A® : 

®\|^A : to be faitbleee. 

^'r®: 

7n : to enter. 

\?® : 

i'H ; to traverse j to eelr^e. 

hK<D i 

: to ebot up. 

tlCiO) : 

• to poni out. 

<D^(D : 

®r^®<^.: to throw. 
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H^,(D : 
^^A(D : 
RA<D : 
1A<D : 

mn<D: 

KAO) : 
0^'.a> : 
X1»<D : 

RTOI s 
A.TiU : 
A(D(D : 

)1(D(D : 
IIA(0 : 
(hA0 • 
An<T>: 

•^CIKD : 
h«^<D : 
TAX,® : 

*l‘\(D : 

t-AK® : 
H«ro® ; 
TRA® ; 


nT) : bo tOfrtt«r. 

A£A : bo prefer, be parti&I, 

:: Tin : lo weigh; to b« proper. 

t^Af) :: 2 to pees Uiroiigh a eiove 

Co Tail. 

nin : to euok. 

: to prick up one's eers. 

T^A ; bo be throwa. 

•: OCLilA't* j to pieroe, to woiukIi 
to cmsb, bruiie. 

®*l'i : if) : bo be e rebtioo, e party. 

: to lore, to wish. 

•: AAT'PA : to soowl, to pay 
etteatioo, to uaderstaod. 

: to baibeo. 

AA : to be. 

A(IA : bo lie. 

A<b‘l*AATVA s to know; bo pay 
MteotiOD. 

Aft): to giro. 

)^A : to root out, to transplenC. 

.. •rAiS. ; ; to trust; to 

hope. 

: Co fix, to rivet 

TAAX.: to be stripped, akiaoed. 

AA) : to oommit adalbery. 

: to be prepared. 
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ROVO) : 

£7® : U*! : to bleei 

710) : 

A*)A*1A : to urve, to attend. 

1K(D ; 

^^A :: lAm :; HA^A : ?S£iil : 


to dinde; to uooorer; to be a oomp&cfon. 

X^TOO) : 

XI* • AA : to be silent. 

XTCD s 

lint : to giTe. 

X.IO) : 

All :: riT :: Atlffl't' : to eond; to ao* 


company; to dismiss. 

fXdf'AfD i 

AO^'AnAn : to jabber. 

: 

: to be married. 

T«ro'Jl*KD ; 

^•A : : to be conquered. 

fOD J ^(D . 

: in : to be double. 

A(D : 

't'HlH : to be a bjpoeritep false. 

oof^fiO . 

X0A1 : to diy up, to wither. 

rWQKD : * 

TrtA*"* : to be adorned. 

m^'O) : 

; to strike the dthem. 

^flTO) : 

to prick up one's eaxa. 

MXO) : 

£<i'r : to be dry, 

0A'r(D : 

^li-r ; to parry a blow. 

(DCHO : 

I’A^ll : to be grown up, strong. 

a>z^<D : 

AA4*A ; to moum. 


£H^<' 1 to be deaf. 

£1X0): 

e&.HH r to be stingy; to be weak. 

XAchO) ; 

^1)1 A : to defraud. 

Xll^O) : 

K^/^ODOD . to fcwisi 

Afl«S.£*ACD: 

*^k(T1d : lo cut down trees. 
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A*A<D ; 

AH AO : to ainga, to acorob. 

rA<D : 

(tlh4*: to faatao, to proteot 

CTW : 

: to awim. 

^h^‘t*(D : 

AA'I*I*I : to mourn. 

JSlf'rtO) : 

T^^AAA : to walk about. 

Mn<D : 

nVi) : to w&ndac about. 

T/h"W® : 

: l/t: to ba raiatad (b? marnaga). 

Air<D : 

?VA^A : to moiuti. 

fPdyOi : 

T^^Yl4 : boaat to oaa aaoUiar. 

T^^TO) ! 

: to bat, 

TA:J(n : 

ir\ : to be a brotbar, 

Acn^oi: 

Ao®AV 1 :: AAHA : to adow; to aoltaa. 

9<n>(|) j 

i to «a« onaaaU, 

AhTj^AOl : 

: to prapara. * 

a)<(D : 

TfblH^ : to radaain. 

•I'laKD i 

rnmil :: ’RAO - in * to ba wiea; to 
ba iatalligont. 

atCD ; 

yid, t to epaak. 

qit<l): 

h'lTT: to amit an odour. 

>U[)(D ! 

: to captura. 

WiiJA<D : 

: hA : to ba ailent 

TnAiTiD : 

: ITl : to ba boaly. 

: 

: to ba white. 

T1,UA® : 

UlcC^ : to rise. 

M3>6ga): 

A'^^CDftl; to bft up tba eyaa to baaraa. 

Mnch1»<D : 

: to yawn. 
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: 

fiTT : to omiC An odour. 

: 

: to flow. 

TOH • 

: (0 push, to drivA. 

• 

IT'H * to mouldsT, to corrodo. 

inH : 

: to b&ko. 

fh(DH : 

i to bs owrcitul. 

OH : 

<D3 : to piaroe. 

: 

.PM 5 to seize, to take; 

begio. 

: 

Anrt : to dresB. 

^aK1H : 

AP : to distio^h. 

niH : 

1 : lo bury. 

: 

* to blame. 

^^HH : 

: Co weakoo. 

hHH : 

:: ; to be rich, to flouiisb; to 

strong. 

MHH : 

: to elaugbtoc. 

filH : 

<DA<DA : to polish, to besmear. 

fYlH : 

TYIH • to bo aaiiOQB. 

^HH : 

KHH : to ooGOCoand. 

tUClH : 

: to rest, to be quiet. 

1^C>H : 

; to support ODeself. 

^OD'iHH • 

: .PH : to insult. 

oo'HcruH : 

: to rab between the dogers. 

: 

KIHH : to walk about. 

VjnH t 

nlhk 2 bo walk about. 

STitlH • 

£*ieS, : to support. 
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•rd.CHH ; 

: AA<D' : to b» gU<i. 

K^PHH : 

H4 :: AHiC : to ^o round; id. trans. 

: 

H s to atsist one another. 

: 

TW.:: aATg«S. s iri : bo agree; to 


keep company. 

THH : 

PHH *: : to oomfert; to en* 


courage. 

; 

(D^l : to sweat. 

hA)P s 

fTI<(.: bo pariah. 

C'lP : 

flTT : bo emit an odour. 

C>»P : 

AP : to see. 

'itUP ■. 

: to reat 

(P'ftP : 

TtPrilA : bo burn. 

TOP : 

: to boooino well 

Or^hP r 

t to shine. 

t;jm'p J 

R fl s AA^D* : to be happy. 

3CP : 

: bo choose. 

troftp : 
rtTPt 

: t© be evening. 

; to drink. 

DAP : 

K^g t: iliej,: bo be eld. 

»^P; 

: to be in trouble. 

Piti? ; 

flAni :: tlOei : to be superior; bo bs 
bonoured, glorious. 

>^CP : 

; bo be pure. 

^CP J 

A^^ : to bear fruit, 

aAP: 

A^l*ril;: Hd.1: to praise; to play 
nnisio; to dance. 

<htrop . 

A*^ : to aoouse, to oalnmniabe. 
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ihtlF : 

NH : to rub. 

:s«*p: 

: to choose. 

fliTP : 

: to gnndi 

TUflP : 

TTrt : to borrow. 

trfiYlP : 

^Yl P : to be Uey. 

:JTP : 

: to pees the dry eeeeoD. 

ihXP • 

7\fXL * to betroth. 

Ai»P : 

Ri'*® : to ropeet. 

AVIP : 

*rn : to ftcoict; to accuse. 


6>.^ : A A : to be agreeable. 

n«®p. 

A A :: X<S*: to epeak; to call. 

UI^P 1 

A*PAA : Co aUeTiate. to bold light. 

UJ*I»P : 

AfD^ : to water. 

AYlP ; 

YlAlY : Co accuse. 

Aa)P : 

n't*: Co grow ripe. 

nsp: 

:: 1*J: to loetruct; to go'^cro. 

Anjp : 

AA^^AA : to cause to letom. 

n4.P : 

A<$, : to sew. 

. 

<DD : to pierce. 

<'‘PP : 

^'CDi : to sprinkle, to Irrigate. 

«i^P : 

(nn*P : to be hsed. 

/'.(DP : 

: to be e&ted. to overflow. 

^RP : 

: to lend. 

*f*AP • 

:: (DA'P : to judge) to b^ 


to dip. 

1»5P ; 

IK : to possess, to govern. 
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nVlP : 

j to mourn. 

T4P : 

: to be WtMul. 

>YlP : 

t to touob. 

^' 1 YIP ; 

: to divide, to aepomte. 

M/np s 

HllHfl : to molest, to noDoy. 

>MP : 

)CUi : to tenr out. 

t4P : 

)<{.: to blow, to winnow. 

t^^CP : 

: to be equal, uniioraa. 

MP t 

: XA : to reluae. 

^np: 

Yl4> ‘ to be bad. 

^^P : 

1n4A : to divide. 

^OP : 

I'A s to be wormy, 

Yl^,P : 

s to dig. 

TlA.? : 

Oil* : to aufioe. 

KOMT s 

: to out, to eogreve. 

<DEP : 

: to add. to Ingreoee. 

H)P ; 

•JiTU^ . ti 0 covet. 

«:jp : 

; to dig. 

RAP : 

: to seek. 

Rnp: 

.^n^n • to flog. 

ECDP : 

: to be ill 

TAP * 

AP ; to diatinguisb. 

1\P : 

THH : to be posaeeeed, to be subject 

n\OK3p : 

: to be hungry. 

K'P^P : 

IH : to poeaeee, to govern. 

mip: 

IDAI*: to be deep, to dip, 
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Cn(DP : 

^0D(7U . ijft twisMJ, crooked. 

Knp : 

*PT ; to swim. 

K(DP : 

: to speek. 

KRF : 

: LP) : it is AohimD. 

KIP : 

Afin *. to fiourisb. 

4AP : 

AP : to disluigiiisb. 

: 

: to beer fruit. 

4EP : 

Yl4^A : to divide. 

Y>np: 

An)4» • to estioguisfr. to deetroj. 

tMP : 

^ n : to accumulAte. 

TAPP : 

TA : AA : to Deglect, disdain. 

APP : 

f }^’:: : to sow; to go round. 

>P : 

n h : to flj, to flee. 

AAP : 

Alin •. to think. 

AOOP : 

Ali^ : to bindi to ouiee. 

AAHP : 

Alfl^t • to extinguish, to destrof. 

'f’croip . 

T^T s to wish. 

ui<:p : 

A^i •: • A^O : to beel; 

cure, deliver. 

UITIP : 

A®*J4 : to have mercy. 

<:rtP : 

A^l : to do, to make. 

T4rtP : 

: to be earaod. 

4>iP ! 

AlnT ; to Bt& 7 i to reuieio. 

TinP : 

: to converse. 

«%rtP : 

A 111 : to give. 

<^^P : 

AAT^AA ; to make equal, nnitoim. 
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T<^nP : 

Y>(«*: to be prood. 

t(DA,? : 

T'POA ; to receive. 

(nilP ; 

: to estisguieb. 

XAP : 

A^*^l:: Tf*i< : to beg, to Mk; to speak 

XXP • 

*^/Wh : If) : to bo isaoceot. 

KflAP : 

niniH : to plundei'. 

. 

. to voDtilr.tei to wiunow, 

Movmp: 

: to pioieet, to find an excuse. 

KCI^P t 

: to eat ftt rest. 

'T^^ODP : 

! to be eagry. 

HOiP : 

Aktn :: TA*!^ : to oune; to mbuko. 

fiCnPs 

<D j . to pieroe. 

X*/»>/hP : 

XCDAl : to wither, to fade. 

e-llAP • 

'>ny t in : to be duet. 

>C«^P : 

: to sleugbtei. 

•)*1TP : 

K'lP : to be slow, to deUy. 

>1KP : 

H*IP : to ^ aiow, to delsy. 

TK9®riiPPs 

X<DAl : to wither, to be dry. 

NflthdP « 

A*PAA : to lightea, to forgive. 

ArtTCAP : 

^P : to eppeer. 

tAUP ; 

T®I><DT ; to pley, to jest. 

A0P : 

ACQ»: to tbeve. 

AYhP ; 

CI1)<NA : to foretell, to eoothsey. 

toii^p ; 

: to expleia, to predict. 

r*lAP : 

Ah'!*™ s to walk sbwly. 

»^1*P ; 

^•PP : to tomeDt. 




: 

s 

T»rhP : 
<D(hP : 
•r^^ip: 
«PtlP : 
THTP : 
T4*XP • 
hflT«P£P : 
<VAP : 
J\A.AP : 

cn^cTD p . 

i\np: 
iVP : 
fl>HP : 
♦•PP • 
•njip : 
aiP : 
aiP : 
Mnp: 

fOB^rtP ; 

TrtV^TP : 
T‘Nr^P : 

: 
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nVi) : Co wander aboat. 

Ci\l}f} :• rt<P • to roMt, to offor \ip- 
: to bd dono oltoi’Datol^. 

: to make light, to for^vo, 

! to oxplow. 

• to play, to josL 
n<S* : .to abine. 

: to toko. 

. to ptooder. 

: to accuco. 

A P : to disboguiah. 

: to bo early. 

: to illtreati. 

: Co Bouriab. 

AAA : to coloar, to aprisklo 

AP ; to diatiDgoieh. 

iaS.1 : to grudge, Co be a miaor. 

H4 : to go round. 
t'ClAA : to fly, to flee. 

AT : to err. 

TTHHOH : to swerve, to fidget 
*flTOV^i1 ... crnAil : Ul: to be homo- 
nymous; id. 

•finunjA ; to awear to ooe anothsc. 
TT»rj< ; to walk haughtily. 

Q)1£a : Co be falae, deceitful 
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MiUflP : 

: to lorgiTO, to orertook. 

KfhPP : 

: to weed. 

A^'hK : 

TgAgA : to be guided, to be aisooth. 

: 

'^tl<' ; to edvito, to oouasel. 

C>0?; 

T'S^/n'I’fll : to tremble. 

•nog: 

AP : to djetiagaieh. 

^Og : 

Atlfltf' : to honour. 


: to deny. 


*hgA : to went, to be dedoienb 

TgtJg: 

1 to belie7e. 

'r»(Jg : 

T^Alf) : to be usoovered, vleible. 

K’/’hg : 

AHO : to be emootb, poHebed. 

^'ng: 

:: : to be foolith. 

ting: 

ting :: HH :: HP : to be heavy; to to 
oreaie; to be streug. 

THTOg : 

TH<»«g : to be related. 

1'X90M t 

TX‘*^g ; to be ooQpled, yoked. 

: 

: to eley, to eleugbter. 


A')9n/.^ : to abine, to epukle. 

A"^g : 

A*^g ; to be eoonstomed. 

mg: 

mg : to adore. 

rt*)*g : 

mhg : to beet, to bead. 

<14g : 

<C^g *. to be Id tbe forenoon. 

n«: 

ngg: to be oold. 


^ig : to depart. 

MJg : 

A'ig*: Aggl : to be one, to tmito. 
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MRi 

Kht' : to bind. 

: 

<mUk : to roap. 

4 DAS : 

<DAK : to beget. 


(Dlls ; to (&ke. 

CD<K: 

<D^K : to deoeend. 

. 

: to yoke together. 

4 ‘r*E: 

CDKK : to love. 


: to judge. 

: 

: to be hard, oruel. 


: to remove, to ezpol. 


2*11*10909 . ^ con«liate, to make agree. 


: l>illm.'. obdiie^ri. 

s 

iKK : to bon. 

HK: 

: to rob, to plunder. 

UK: 

e*'| ffl : to tread, to trample. 

PS, : 

: to walk ronnd. 

CK: 

Vinri : to Burroaod. 

*HAK : 

CU^A : to fimsb, to end. 

• oort^ . 

Hoot : to train, to bargain. 

: 

:: fnfinin * tobaaceni to trot. 

^AS: 

: to gather. 

^«nK : 

: to atrengthen, to give comfort. 

<DAE: 

*. to ohooae. 

•icmg . 

: to ont, to decide. 

rt^COK : 

hit :: t'KAKA :: M\R s to rebel; to 


be led; to be foolkb. 
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TMIK : 

: Lf) : to be strASg«, a guest. 

t 

lUI : to ifi crease, bo mul^ply. 


Wh4 : to tie, to biod. 

: 

i to beat 


?fcn*^*l s: Tl 1 ®l • to oaueo to bear; 
be beard. 

: 

. (q Bwear to one another. 

t^PAR : 

TTAR i to be lowered, humbled. 

t:3PEi 

4^1^) : to haateci. 


^ 1^09011 . ^ oonoiUate, to make agree. 

11 '*l : 

: to be dedoieut. 

: 

<n^ : to go tortb. 

THO)'! : 

fllllll* : irt: to be a proteotor. 

: 

A£44^ : to diitarb. 

:Jjn : 

T<1) : to leaTe. 


^41 : to beesaear. 

: 

: to enatoli avray. 


^A4 1 to abut up. 

^A•! : 

4^ : to curdle. 

?i<n : 

?a4£ : to be old. ' 

4<M : 

V 14 A to divide. 

411 : 

yi44 * to etink. 

t 

to asaemble. 

in: 

'I'^puu . to bear a grudge, 

3K1 : 

^(11 ; to pumeb. 

thil : 

0 liV : to limit, to define. 
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TM(D*I : 
SAI : 
tKO}'} : 
K'ilA l : 
STD : 

TUtD'l : 

. 

tl(Um ; 
(I^^Cn : 
^Crrn : 
dcnm: 
<h4&.cn : 
Anm: 
uortrn : 
KT^i^rn: 
^h/]Am : 
?inn(n: 

: 

i*rirn: 
Anm: 

<0A,iU : 
HDm : 
Xlim ; 
4Am • 


®*n : LT^ ; to b© I'olAted. 

A'}^ : If) : to be assembled. 

V 14 * ^ boJ. 

TAnhn : to be asseabled 

<Di^) : to limit, to defioo. 

Y\^ i to bo leas. 

TH«*>g • to be related. 

^4*1 : to assign ta aUowaccO' 

CCUt ’ to scratch. 

^( 1 ) : to swallow. 

AX 4 m : to swesteo. 

Arim : to swell. 

KA, : to write. 

AOm : to ooTec. 

irhl* *. to seise. 

A®®Arn • to es»pe- 

AflACnt:: 4 ml: to peimit; 10 b&etou. 

Ahj'^n : ; j?H s to offer a weal; 

to take proTiuoas. 

n^m :: AnOA : to prevaricate. 

i»iim: to steal 

A 4 ) :: *^An :; YlOH ; 60 cover wUb 
tbe hands; to retuio; to surrooutl. 

• to be liol 
: to beat, to knock. 

CQ>nill • to seise. 

AP :* A(D'I’ : to distingnish; to know. 


JfiLAa, Al'HIf. 1021 
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: 

: tc bretk. 

h4*-rtlfn : 

; to render thin. 

mn: 

hllA : to deceive. 

• 

«^AA : to turn. 

^.01 s 

Hflt : to ineert, to rc|>Air. 

f*(U : 

; to flog. 

il^rn : 

CQc^ll : to flnieh. 

<l)Afn : 

A<Din : to cheoge. 

fh'i^rn: 

8 <(, : to wi'ito. 

i»Ti»rn: 

: to htmmer. 

Ml'Ti’m 

: A'ltmTm : to tremble. 

A'ir*rnm : 

fl#TT : hjfAl ; to ehudder. 

'r“lP^n: 

: to B«U cfie’e frioorlehip. 

: 

1 EX. : to peroe, to ttiDg. 

•P£iAi{ : 

1 >dthni : to bite. 

: 

Afl) •. to Btrip. to peel off. 

: 

^ih : to flee. 

: 

TTA1*A*I»: to be inundated. 

CAiO : 

CD*{ : to sweat. 

: 

^^6 .: to rest, to bo quiet 

JT'O : 

TrtrVlA : to etmnble. 

l^ n© : 

: to want, to /(wl. 


: to be dry. 

: 

hA : to flee, to deport. 

: 

TA<^ • to be heard. 

: 

: to grind. 
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ihW • 
A^X • 
ui^ce : 

: 

4'JX : 
^4X : 
H'lH : 
'TX.X ; 
«4**X : 
AO<l»X : 
: 

d,AX : 
>40 ; 
HtO : 
”«>X : 
n.K : 
:».x: 

q^X : 
CO : 
rha>H t 

'r4PX : 

«^<roR . 

1 o®x ; 


A4« : to wovk. 

A9® ^ : If > : to b« A toper. 

: to go forth. 

Tl>rt : bo be hot 
4*1 tn : to trample, to kick. 
q*4fl^ : to cot, to chisel. 

HAA : to jacpp. 

lAfll : to CDoOTcr, to detoob. 

^•R»4 : to eceape. 

AlirVlA : to cause to stumble, to pueb. 

>A'^ .. : to. pueb, bo etrike; to 

hurt. 

X.Afn ! to divide. 

)Th : to dress the hah. 

>^A ; to be deficieiti 
^liun 1 to be BOUT. 

AP * to distogmah. 

;; :: : to beat; to break 

wind; to blovr. 

^A : to make ameode. 
cell : to ran. 

'JnT ! to esplore. 

A^AA : to render stoaU. 

’tl6- i to truD, to tame. 

A^ni : to be diaobedient 
A>iA : to be to need. 
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7UIA : 

: to advise; to rebuke. 

riPK : 

Auhni : to »\«e to go outside, to extract. 

•no : 

:; TT : hA : to withdraw, to 
sbriak; to stop. 

rh'iiS.O : 

: to doubt. 

•rh'JXK : 

: to speak. 

KTi* t 

.^virn : to Ia utODished. 


HAA : to jump. 

fqu^o . 

iriin :: ; to drip; to rebuke. 

'rn^.o : 

• to be respleodeot. 

Tnt'R : 

'trloquil s: nA'tjt^i : m : to sgiw 
with ooe SDOtber; to be a oompasion. 

•r.7PR : 

K'l.fli : to be well dressed. 

AntrtiPK : 

AP j: Afl'P‘PA s to seo; to pay attou- 
hoo. 

rCA,, 

'Ps'.:: nt| ; to mt, to oeaio; to ioorsaso. 

»T4 t 

Al»»u jj'AIHn : to gather; to swell. 

V»<4. : 

E<*,1* : to be dry; to overlay, to deok. 


AVliS.; *. : 'O s i'l : (B. 49 ro) to touch, 

to stroke. 

: •V'flAy • H : s (A. 14 b, B, 69 vo) to 

bftodftge. 

T't'rtih ; • T<ha)A ; H ; T^Al*A : (B. 58 vo*, 

to be miiced. 

TUJ4 : '}A,6 ,: (A, 10 c; B. 59 vo) to soourgo. 
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T^T6. : TVII^ : -fl : : If 4 s U> U wo- 

ciiktod. 

: -n S O-S. : (A. I3ft; B. 60 vo) to faU off. 
tX4 : *n : MH<S. : (B. 58 to) to Btretcb. to ky out 
Vtfnd. : H : >»'VKoo^(D* ; (A. lie; B-68 to) to cod- 
fe39, to bolieve. 

VltftTd : : (B- 62 to) to hiod. 

•raitliS. : H : -ri’nA : (A. 76) to receire. 

t H : TrtftlA : (A. 7 b) to stomble. to Ukke 
offooco. 

. mm . H : rlUhA : (A. €o) to tbrow- 
: H : • (A, 6c; B. 63 ro) to iMclt. 
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MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS 


THE HISTORICAL POSITION OP RAfcUNAKDA 

1 have md Dr. ParquhAr’s ^ oq "The HisConcsl 

VoeiHou of RimAnanda ” with iotArest Eot onioked with 
A oertam araount of surprise. He baa demoted a great deal of 
atteotion to the di£ereDces between the teachings of 
E&mAoanda and Ram&nuja, but verj littde to the points on 
which the 7 are simitar. He has, boweyer, made the following 
admissions:— 

1. That BamAnanda came from the south. 

2. That be used Bam&nuja’e 

' 3. Thai; the tiiaka^ of the two eecU are smulai. 

I think that these three facta are suffident to con£im the 
popular tradition that Fim&nanda was origmall 7 a follower 
of BamfLnuja, but subsequently, owing to his broader views 
on religious and social quesUons, founded a separate and more 
liberal sect. It requires no elaborate reasoning to show that 
when a new order or sect is establUhod some difierencea in 
the forms and rituals will arise; but to iofer from these 
difierences that a separate sect e:ri3ted, to which Bim&nanda 
belonged, and which is now extinct, is in my opinion greaUy 
stretching the imagination. 

With regard to the presence of adwaiia elements in the 
tsachii^ of BamAnanda, tradition says that this was one of 
the differences which led Bamlmanda to sever his connexion 
with the main sect. It is believed that in his days the Dwaiiw 
and the Adteaiiins were quarreUing with each other over 
riieir dilfeiences, and that blows were beii^ exchanged with 
very great frequency. BamAnanda tried to adopt a middle 
course to bring about harmony to which the intolerant leaders 
would not assent. BamAnanda then founded bis sect, which 


^ JRAS. April, )9A, )>. IBS. 
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ia more liberal with regard to with regard to caste, 

and with regard to ngidity in mattera of forma and ritual, 
contending most vehemently that the Doctrine of Love 
rec^waea no anch nacrow-mindednwi. He, however, never 
failed to acknowledge that bia teachinga were derived from 
Ehm^auja, for the latter's name is daily pronounced by 
every pious lUmAnandl in the ^ 

Dr. Farqubar haa alao made aeveral inoorrect statomentA, 
to one or two oi which 1 should like to make a brief reference. 
In one place he haa not reproduced the rnaniras of tha two 
aecta correctly.^ They should be :— 

1, TT^ TtVflFf wari 144 RdmSya namaJj -; and 

2. Vr dvtmon«^^dr3yay4po 

nomo/i, 

inateed of RSmSya namoA and OiU namo /^Srdya>>Sya, It 
muat be noted that a Eimlbiand! believes that tiie Lord'a 
name " R&ma " U the same aa drii of the Brahman, and that 
consequently the use of the pn^tava (gift) with the Eima- 
mantra is tautology. 

Another inoorreot >^tatement la that " there is no evidence 
that he {KimAoanda] modified the looial rulea of caste in the 
alightesC.”* A viait to any of the aihdrOi of R&m/Lnandl 
Bairh^ will convince that Madras of all olaaaea are aa freely 
admitted and inveeted with the sacred thread os the twice* 
bom. Since no social refoimer who pteadied Love could 
adopt a militan t, attitude and Hindila have never been actively 
prosely^sing, few, if any, admiasiona have been made from 
among thoee who belonged to other oreeda, but ^vas and 
Aceru ate always reinitiated with great pleasure, and the 
popular belief “ once a ^urv> always a ffuru ” does not find 
great favour with a Bam&nandl. 

I hope to be able to deal with the eubject in greater detail 
later on, but meanwhile I hasten to remove some of the 
misappiehenrions which the article is aure to create. I must 

* p. 18S. 


* p. 191. 
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also put in an emphatic protest ablest the u&e of the word 
“ bareis *',* m refetriog to Stta’s captivity in Lauka. In the 
lirst place, no reference bae heea zoade to nay passage which 
sajs that she was ever lodged among Bavana’s qoeens; 
secondly, the word harem ” caTries with it such vidous 
associa^ons that its employment m connexion with one whom 
every HindQ regards as a pardon of Tirtnee is, for obvious 
reasoQ^» objectionable. 

SiTi RIm. 

MetntOAKJ, ALLAIUBAb, IKOU. 

Jn*it 59, JOSO. . 


THE SOMA I'LANT 

r have read with interest Mr, Havell’s short paper on 
“ What is Somat” published in the July number of this 
valuable Journal. His ideotiheation of Soma with Sleusitit 
coracana or f&f/i la based, I am afraid, on grounds which may 
be supplemented by others of a more important character. 
Mr. Ha veil's impreasion is that Soma (the plant) resembled 
cow's adders, but I have not been able to hod ont the text 
to which he may have referred. It may be that be refers to 
R.V. 8, 9, 19, which has been noted by Professor Maedonell 
as authority for hia statement that the shoots swelling give 
milk, like cows with their udders. This clearly refers to the 
shape taken by the strainer when the shoots are placed inmde 
it and the juice is strained out. This, therefore, does not help 
os to identify the plant itself. 

Mr. HavelJ states that the plant itself bad a likeness to the 
fingers of a man's hand. In order to prove this, the original 
text, ii any, on which this statement is based ought to be fully 
discussed. At the same time, we must remember that even 
if any text proves this statement to be correct, it will not be 
of any importance in identifying the If Havell 

is referring to the fact that Soma is described as b aving panw; 
even then this fact alone does not lead to identification of the 


* p. 169. 
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pl&nt, but t&ken with other facts this might be utilised for 
the purpose of sn identlficstion. The colour of Some has been 
venously desonbed, end the internal evidence of the tests 
is that the diSerent terms refer to the colour of the plant, or 
drink itself at different stages of preparation. The word 
horih probably means a pleasant colour, although the word 
has been generally translated as “ tawny". The exact tranS' 
latioQ requires discussion, but in any case its colour is not 
such tiiat it Will lead to an identiKcation of the plant. The 
facts therefore on which Mr. Havell relies are that Soma has 
pofvae, it is tawny in colour, and that it grows on mountaliie. 
These three elements are very general, and are by no means 
enough to identify the plant. 

Mr. Havell seems to believe that the lubstitutee for Soma 
given in the Satapatha Brahmaoa are plants akin to Soma, 
and he refers to dud and fyenadrita. I believe that in order 
to ascertain the propriety of substitution we must refer to 
the Yaguaparibbaaa Sutra, and on the basis of the rules 
prescribed in that work we may be In a position to appreciate 
the reasons for adoption of particular plants as substitutes. 
It will be obvious to scholars that limply on the basis of 
elements utilised by Mr. Havell, it would indeed be difficult 
to arrive at the identihcation of Soma with 

1 propose that the following facte may be taken into con¬ 
sideration in connexion with the subject under discussion 

(1) Svetaketu AuddaUki says that the name of the plant 
is Usana (or Asana) (Sat, Br., V. 1, 1,12). 

(2) The name Soma was given to the plant after the Vaidik 
people came to know Asana or XJsana. 

(3) Soma originally was amongst the Eirataa. 

(4) Amongst the Eiratas u and a were arUcular prefixee. 

(b) Thenfoie Usana or Asana resolves itself into Sana. 

(6) According to the Satapatha Brahznaoa, Uma means the 

inner portion of the plant Sana. " loside there is a layer of 
hemp, for the purpose that it may blase up. And as to its 
being a layer of hemp, the inaer membrane (Amnion) of the 
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womb from wliich Pra}a|isti wu bora cooaists of Uma, a nd 
the outer membrane (Chorion} of hemp.*' (Sat. Br.) 

(7) The Taints call hemp by the name Dschoma. 

(8) In Daboiia, the Mughaia call hemp by the name Sebema. 

(9) The Tibetan for hemp is Somaratea. 

(10) In Obineee Si*ma and ^u-ma are the names of the 
male and female hemp plants. 

(U) Sic George Watt says that the narootic is really the 
female isu-rna. 

(12) Hemp ««A.S. han-p »Old Norse hoAp-r, Lat. 
canAobU Low German (also High German) honaj; 
Greek = Sk Sana. 

(IS) Soma has n dark skin (RV., 7, 42; 9, 207, 5; 
Niiukta, 1,7, 20). 

(14) The prepared liquid is Amnah, Aioahab, Sanah, etc. 

(15) Soma is caUed Amsu (a ray) or which is full of 
rays or soft hairs or having soft sprays or twigs. Cf. Sumenan 
SA-su » Moon Soma. 

(16) It is called Varaha (Nirnkta V., 1, 4). 

(17) It is food for cows, it is a medicinal plant, the plant 
has a very strong and nauseating smell (vl^'affondA^am). 

(IS) Its habitat is Mujavan. 

(19) Soma has the same habitat as ^lat of Kushtba (AUi.V., 
19, 39, 6). The north of the Himalayas is the habitat of 
Eushtha (Ath. V., V, 4, 8); Kushth^ is Saussurea. Therefore, 
Soiua’s habitat is north of the Himalayas. 

(20) Mujavan is one of the billa to the north of the 
Himalayas, south of the Kailas ranges, and is very probably 
the aame as Mem-nam-nyim-re, south of Gurla Mandhata. 

(21) The use of ^e drink results In the protrusioa of the 
stomach. 

(22) The preparation of Soma is similar to that of Bhang, 

(23) The deity hlahadeva is a lover of Bhang. 

(24) Bh&ng is used by the modern representatives of the 
Ymdik people in the oelebration of the worship of the goddess 
Dorga, which is a Soma samihce. 
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(25) BhAng ia aaered to Hindua tradition. 

(26) The mediomal and other properties ot Bhing ehould 
be discusaed in coimwcioii with the present question and 
must be compered with those of Soma if 6,ay oan be gleaned 
from Veidih sources. 

(27) An attempt maj also be made to ascertain if Ayurvedio 
texts give us any duo to the identification. I am myself 
not very sanguine about sucoqss in this direction, as great 
scholars have been misled by the following Ayurvedic text: 
" ShyAmaUmlA cha niehpatrA khecrinee twaobi mAngshalA. 
SlesbmalA vananee bailee SomAkhyA chhAgabhojanain *' and, 
further, because Ayurvedic wcffks give fanciful descrip^one 
of various kinds of Soma. 

From what has been stated above, may we not conclude 
that the weight of evidence ia ia favour of the identification 
of Soma with Cannabis (Bhing). 

I beg to draw the attention of the readers of this paper 
to my paper on the Soma plant, which hae been very 
kindly published by the oditora of the BuIZdm of tbe Indian 
Bationaliatic Society of Caloutta. 

Beaja Lal Mukkexjsb. 


BAJABEKHABA ON THE HOME OP PAIBACI 
Some years ago there 'h&s a disousaion in the Journal of tbe 
Qennan Oriental Society (voU. Ixiv and Ixvi) between Sir 
Qeorge Qrierson end myself about tbe home of Fai^&cl. I am 
not going to repeat the arguments urged by either o! ns; the 
result would merely be the old one, that we should agree to 
disagree. 1 only want to draw the attention of scholars to a 
statement which I have lately come across, and which is 
of importance as being the oldest attempt at localizing the 
language of the BrhatkathA of which we have any knowledge. 

Bajafekhare, who lived about a.d. 900, hae written a 
rhetoncal work, the KSryamxmdTtxsS, which has been edited as 
No. 1 of the Gaelcwad's Oriental Series by C. D- Dalai and 
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K. Anaotakiishoa Shastry, fi&rodE, 1910. Here ta'o ataozas 
are given on p. 51 in which we are told where Sanskrit, Prakrit, 
Apabhraiji^a, and Bhutabha^ were supposed to be spoken. 
Bh&tabha^ cannot be anything but the same BhutabhMi in 
which, according to Baoa, the Brhatkatha was written. 
About this language we leam-^ 

Avanty&ff Pariyoirah $aha DaiapurajaiT Bkiktohhai^Ttx 
hhe^atUe. 

" The Avanti'people, those who live about Pariyatia, 
together with those bom in Da^pun, favour th4 
Bhutabha^.'* 

There cannot be any doubt about ^e identification of these 
local names. The Avantyab are the inhabitants of the 
country about Ujjain; Pariyatra is the range from which 
theChambal and Betwa Rivers take their vise,^ and Da4spara 
is the preeant Mandaeor to ^e north of Ujjain. 

We are thus taken to the same locsbty where the old 
Brhatkatba was believed to have been composed.^ 

Raj’a^khara does not give the stanzas in question as his 
own, but as a quotation. As long as we are not able to verify 
them it will not be posable to date them. At all events, they 
take us back to an earlier date thtui any statement made by 
later grammarians, we are, I think, justihed in inferring 
that in the ninth century the country in the neighbourhood of 
the Vindhya range was considered as the home of the old 
dialect of the Brhatka^. 

Mixkanddya in bis abort notes on Paiiaci quotes the 
Brhatkatha under the head of KekayapaiiSpciki. In his 
times, therefore, there mvist have been a diCerent tradition 
about the Brhatkatha. In this connexion I wish to remind 
you of the fact that M. Laodte, in his excellent study on 
Guoidhya, has made it probable that the Ea^oiirl versionB of 
the Brhatkatha are<iot based on the old work itself, but on a 
later compilation, in which other dialects may have been 
substituted for the ancient Bhutabhasa. If that should be the 
* Bombay OflMterr, I, ii, p. 138. * Cf ZDMG, voL irtiv, 
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caad mj own view would be fitrengthened tb&t tbe term 
P&i^i hu been transferred hy lettf grammanene to forms 
of speech whkh are different from t^e old tongue iu which the 
original Brbatkatha waa composed. Stbn Kwow, 

SSAHBANDAB AND liS^IDAHAIiA 

As Mr. W. H. Moreland in his recent paper, “ The 
Shahbandar in the Eoetem 8eaa'' (JBAS., October^ 1^)« 
seems to have made out a good caae for the ooneluaion that 
*thtte two titlaa and odicee were sometimes confounded by 
European writers, it appears to me desirable to point out the 
real distinotion between them. 1 confine my remarks almost 
aatirely to the State of Malacca, which may be taken aa 
typical of the Malay Peninsula, leaving aside the Javanese 
Slid other instances oited in the paper. At Malacca in the 
fifteenth century the Chief Minister of State under the 8ultan 
was the 54ndahara, as the title is now spelt in standard Malay. 
In an appendix to the so*called Code of Malacca (Kewbold, 
Prifirh SitdmcnU in the StraiU of Maiaeca, vol. ii, p. 812) 
we are told; " The Bandahara is he who rules the peasantry, the 
army, and those dependent on the State. His sway extends 
over all islands, and it is ha who is the king*s lawgiver." 

According to the Sijorah MHayu (an early saventeenth 
century Malay "history'’), the BSodahara was chosen by 
the Sultan from either of two great families, one of which was 
supposed to be a junior branch of the rugning house. At 
court " the order of sitting was to be, first the descendants 
of the royal family, then the bandahara ", etc. (I quote from 
Leyden's translation of this history, publishod under the titde 
Jfolay AnnoJi, p. 104.) According to the same source, it 
was wiUk the Bandahara that the Portuguese negotiated ou 
their first arrival at Malacca. The Malay history is not to be 
relied on for particular historical facte like that; but there is 
no reason to doubt that it correctiy represents the status of 
the BSndabara. In modem times the office has survived, 
always as a very high one. In Perak, for instance, the 
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Bsa^ahan is tbe first of the Four High Officers of State. 
Fahsog is ruled by a descendant of t^e B^ndabaras of tbs old 
Johor empire. In fact, the fi^dahaia was the Grand Visior, 
and almost a minor royalty. In Malacca no other person 
except him and the children and grandchildren of the king 
was *' pernutted to wear a km having a golden bacudle weighing 
nearly a bunkal withont express permission from the king ** 
(Newloold, loc. dt., pp. 232-3). 

His title is of Sanskrit origin, representing hMt^^Sra (for 
*' ft storehouse." The office, therefore, unlike 
that of Sbahbandar, goes back to the ancient days of the 
ascendancy of Indian induenoe in the Malay Archipelago. 
How did a Sanskrit word for a storehouse become a Malay 
title for the highest officer of State 1 Presumably Bihda^an 
was onginally preceded by the title (afterwards raised 
to Raja), and the combination meant Chief of the store* 
house In other words, he was the Lord High Treasurer, 
and (as has happened tisewhere with Treasurers) he became 
the Chief Minister. In the Search MIflajfls we hnd the actual 
duties of storekeeper delegated to a subordinate official 
styled Pdnghulu B^ndahari (from the Sanskrit 
'' keeper of a treasury, steward "), whom w*e may perhaps 
style the '' Chief Steward ". The same work t41s us that he 
was at the head of the other stewards and royal servants, 
including the collectors of revenue^ and that the Sbahbandar 
(or, it may be, Shahbandais) was (or weK) under hU charge 
(Malay Annals, p. 104, the translation gives the plural, but 
the Malay original is ambiguous). The Code of Malacca 
(Kewbold, loc. cit.,p. 266), under the heading of weights and 
measures, says that these *'and the bazaar regulations 
appertain to the Shahbandai’s department. All nakhodas 
(captains) of junks, of baloka (a sort of boat), and strangers 
of every grade must apply to the Shahbandar in case of 
inffiction of wounds, or of fighting and quarrelling. People 
belonging to the town are amenable to its jurisdiction 
(1 think we should probably read his juhsdiction ".) 
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It Appears from this that the Shabbaodac was a subordinate 
oi a subordinate o£ the BS&dahaia. He was the local town 
governor and harboui master of a port town to which strangers 
commonlj resorted, and a great part of his duties consisted in 
dealing with foreign merchanta, receiving tolls, eto. To this 
day, in Perak, there is a Shahbandar whose predeoesaors were 
" a sort of harbour master, custoius ofHcer, protector of 
immigrants, and superintendent of trade" (Wilkinson, 
Popsrr on Maiay StiJtjsds, Hit/ory, pt. ii, p. 81). But whereas 
the Raja B^ndahara is the iirst in rank of the Four High 
Officers of State, the Dato' Bandar (short title for Shahbandar) 
is but the sixth of the Bight who come after the Four, In my 
time (18d0-0) the European harbour master at Malacca was 
in Malay called Tuan Shahbandar. It appears from a passage 
in the 5i^*ar<iA Milayu {Malay >fnno2s, pp, 382^) that a Ealing 
(Tamil or Telugu) merchant beoame Shahbandar at Malacca 
ci>ca 1000. He is stated to have been almost as wealthy as 
the BSndahara, who also did some highly successful trading 
on his own account; they are roported to have compared notes 
on the subject oi thuc respective fortunes 1 This le a concrete 
case illuetrating the principle suggested by Mr. Moreland, 
that leading foreign merchants were sometimes taken into 
the local bureaucracy. It is perhaps not unreasonable to 
conjecture that before becoming Shahbaodar this wealthy 
Keling merchant had been the recognised head of the local 
KSliag community, a sort of consul for his fellow*countrynieh. 

C. 0 . BLaoDBcr. 
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1 wish to correct tlie following en’Oia in the lost two 
quarterly issues of JRAS. >— 

OcrOBiR, 1920, pp. 535-63. 

The interesting account of Mr. Ivanow about the 
manuscripts preserved attlie ehrine of Im&m Riza (Ridfi.) 
at Meshhed contalua many entries from which it is far 
from clear what works are meant, but the following 
corrections may elucidate some obscure places:— 
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p. 54S. No. 286 is thft w^lUkoowa iPork of Murta^A 
lithographed in T^lierftn, and in a more accessible 
edition, Cairo, 1325 a.h. (four volumes), 
p. 549. No. IS. Ins&A al''Uy&u is correct; it is a well- 
known biography of the prophet, and the re* 

inalndev should I'sad e 

Nos. S8-9. ^1 No doubt the 

Conetantiuople print I2S6 a.H. (in four volumes). 
No. 41. No doubt the work of QaswinL 

p. &50. Nos. 47-8. oLaS olProbably the Cairo 
edition of 128S a.k. 

p. 551. No. 71. The history of Mahmud 

of Ghaztia. 
p. 654, No. 10. 

p. 565. No. 80. 

p. 566. No, 126. 

There are many other titles of books which by careful 
scrutiny conld be identiBed, but the whole library appears 
to be very disappointing when compared with the libr anes 
in Constantinople. 

January, 1921, pp. 121 ff. 

p. 121, 6tt, read . 
p. 122. 336, 

106a, ,. 
p. 123, 2246. „ 

JRAS. APaa iHi. 
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p. 128, 224b, read (j, 
p, 124, 226a. „ 

In sevar&l ooaes the vowels have been placed a trifle 
sideways from the coiii»nanta but this sliould be so 
impediment to students. F. Kusnkow. 

TONDATION J5E QOBJE 

]. Le CoDseil de la Fondation. n’ayant eubi aucun 
cbaogemeat depuis le mois de novembre, 191$, est compost 
comme soft: MM. C. Snouok Huigronje (president), M. Th. 
Houtfizaa, T. J- Pe Boer, K. Kuiper, et C. Van VoUenhorea 
(secr4(aiie*tr^rier). 

n. Bans Tatm^e 1920 la Fondation a fait paraftre, cbes 
V4dit«nr Brill, i Leyde, sa uxUme publication: Pie 
Richtusgen der ialamieehen Koranauslegung, par I. Goldsiber 
(Edition augmented dee conferences tenuea par I’auteut A 
Upaal en 1913). 

m. Les exemplaires diepouibles des six ouvrages pubU4s 
par la Fonda'^on sent en vente ches V4diteiir B. J. Brill au 
pro6t de la Fondation: Ko, 1. lUproduction pbotograpbigue 
da manoscrit de Leyde de la BamAsab d’AbBabturS (19<^), 
au priz de 96 fiorins hoUandais; No. 2, Lc KitAb al-F&kbir 
d’Al'Mufaddal, public par C. A. Storey (1915), au priz de 
6 fiorins ; No. 3^ Strutsclrrift des Gasali gegen die BA^ni^ja* 
Sekte, par 1. Ooldziber (1916) au prix de 4,50 Bonos ■, No. 4, 
Bar Hebraeus's Book of tbe Dove, together with some chapters 
from his Btihikon, trazkelated by A. J. 'Wenainck (1919), 
an prix de 4,50 BorinsNo. 5, Deopkomst van het Zaidietische 
Imamaat io Yemen, door C. Van Aiendonk (1919), au prix de 
6 Borins ; No. 6, Die Richtnngen der islamlschen Koranaus- 
legung, par I. Goldaher (1920), au prix de 10 fiorins. 

IV. Le taut montant des fzais de publication du No. 6 
a oblig4 le conaeil k disposer par anticipation de ses moyens 
de qnelques ann4es k venii. 

Novtf’ihte, 1920. 
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XiA Formation bi la Langvb Maraths. Bj Julss Bloch. 

4$2 Paris, 1919. 

The lirst half of this work, deoli:^ with the Mamthi 
language as a whole, was completed in the year I9U as a thesis 
for the Doctorate of X^etterB ia the University of Pahs, and, 
though oot published at the time, was phvately dicuJated 
by its author to a few fortunate friends. The War interrupted 
its further progress, but the whole, including the second part, 
consisting of an Etymological Inde:c,^ has now been, placed at 
the disposal of students, sn^ we arc in a position publicly 
to congratulate Monsieur Bloch on the succesaful accomplish* 
ment of a fine piece of scboUiabip. 

Without any doubt this is the most important book deAling 
with the Modem Indian languages that has appeared since 
tha publication of Hoemle’s Qramma^ the Oau/lian Lanffuagee 
m IdSO. During the forty years that have elapeed since then 
there has been collected much information which was not 
available to that great scholar cr to Beames, the third volume 
of whose Comparaiitx Ofonnar appeared in 1879; and a flood 
of light has been thrown on the earlier history of IndO'Aryan 
tongues by the researches of such men as MdlJet, PIschel, 
and Wackemagel. M. Bloch has availed himself of all this, 
and the result is the work now before us. 

There are two methods of approaching the subject of the 
phQoIogy of Indian languages. We may make an intenuve 
study of one particular language, as Hoernie did of his 
''Eastern Hindi" (now generally known as Bbojpuri), sod 
consider its conne^don with the other lac^ages of the family ; 
or we may follow in the steps of Caldwell and Beames, and 

' Spibca will notpercDit lac agftin to refer to thte Admirable lodex, 
which demands a whole article to iteell. Bat 1 most here drew epeolal 
atUatiou to it. Ic does for UarS^I wliat Horn's de^ 

neuprraucAes SlyDiel>jii doee for Persies. 
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dsrote our energies to a wide and general review of tbe wiiole 
subject. The latter is, I need hardly point out, the preferable 
course if it can he accorapliahed. The author writes from a 
higher standpoint, and can take a wider view of the land which 
he has to map out; but too little is known of the earlier 
history of the modern Indian Ungoages—even of some of the 
more importaiit—to permit it to be done with complete 
saccesB. On the other hand, if Hoernle’s example is followed, 
as has been done by M. Bloch, the subject is neceasarily 
approached from one side only, and the general aspect is 
subordinated to the particular. Nevertheless, if cur ultimate 
aim is a complete conspectus of the whole field of Indo-Aryan 
philology, such works as these latter ace essential preliminaries. 
Till each important language has been intensively studied 
we shall he unable to compare them on equal terns. • Apart, 
therefore, from its undonbted merits as a scientifio account of 
Uarathl, this book is an important step forward towards the 
goal to which all students of Indo*Aryan languages look 
forward. 

K. Bloch will be the last to expect universal acceptance 
lor every statement in his book. It Is founded on detailed 
and minute exaitunation of several thousand words and 
forces, of many of which the origin and explaDation are open 
to discussion. Considerations of apace prohibit a detailed 
cri^cism, and in this notice I propose to deal phndpally with 
points in which I am not In entire agreement with him. From 
this it is not to be understood ^lat I differ from his con¬ 
clusions as a whole, or that, znosquito-like, I am assuming 
the character of a ch^rdnvfyin. On the contrary, I hope ^at 
I shall make it plain that I am dealing with a volume of solid 
learning, which should in future be at the right hand of every 
student of the subject. 

In several instances the author meets with forms difficult 
to explain, and treats them as cases of borrowing from other 
dialects. In this I am usually is ^rcement with him, though 
1 suspect that my view of what a dialect is differs from what 
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be dxiA other writers mean hj the terra. Usoally dialects 
are looked upon as local aii&iis. They are considered ae being 
peculiar to some special tract ol country, and a borrowed 
term is considered as imported from some out^e lenguage. 
No doubt this doea irequently occur, but I think that the 
theory of oui$ide borrowing is often unnecessary. For instanoe, 
two or three dialects of Maritbl may be spoken in the same 
village. We have something like this in Europe, where the 
language of the educated differs from that of the peasant; 
but the etate of affairs is much more pronounced in India, 
where dialect Is influenced by caste aa much ss by locality. In 
the same place there may beEarb&dl) Sangamdfvarl, ICuci&U, 
Duldl, Chitp&vaoh and what not, each spoken by a separate 
caste, and alongside of the standard Mar&thl of the M. Wo 
may assume that wbat is true at the present time waa also 
true in past days,^ and we may be certain that when the 
Prakrits were in dourishiog existence numerous dialects 
existed in each locality alongside of the standard form of 
speech laid down by the grammarians for each local language. 
Let us take a few examples. 

The confusion of the letters r and He a welhknown feature 
of Indo-Aryan languages from the earliest times. It is also 
known t{iat the East preferred I, while the West was marked 
by a rhotacism of Eranian origin. Wackemagel (op. laud., 
p. xxl) quotes this fact as indicating that the ^speakers 
were the drat Aryans to enter India, and that they had already 
settled on the Ganges in Vedic times. The point is therefore 
of importance from several aspects. Now, this general rule 
of the distribution of 1 and r presents some perplexing 
exceptions. As in other respects, Marathi here generaUy 
agrees with the East, as against the West. Yet, while on the 
one hand, as M. Bloch shows (p. 144), it haa numerous words 

‘ So Wuk«rnaf«i, AHiMUtch* Or^mmatih. I, six: "Somit list die 
flbarftll vorkoramoode, Aber in Indion Aia sebIriaUn AusgAprigca 
Sch^one d«r Sproohe nsch V«)k«>rlus«u biw Acbon >o vodieclter 
goberrsebt.” 
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with I which ia Saiukrit have t, oq the other hand it has a 
certain nomher of words in which the reverse is the case, 
and T cepreeents a Saoslcrit 1. The explanation is to be found 
in the fact, long ago pointed out hy Hoemle, that while the 
'Western r is cerebral and the ‘Western I is dental, the Eastern 
f and I are both dental. Slndbl and the Dardic languages of 
the extreuae Korth'West fuUov the East in this reapect. * In 
re^ons in which the two letters are both dental they are easily 
confused, and this has long been recognised by Indian 
gramcnarianj The Eastern grammarian hlarkandeya 
(Comm, to Intr. 5) says that according to some authorities, 
with whom he is in accord, 

ftrOl ^ in Sanskrit it is not incorrect to look upon 

f and {as the same letter.'’ Almost the same words have been 
used to me by a Kashmiri Pandit in explaining the meaning 
of an obsolete word chr^, of which the modem form is ckvl. 
He said it was explicable hy “ hhe present 

day, in the East, peasants are not able to distinguish between 
the two letters,^ and I have no doubt that with its Eastern 
leaning the same is the case in Marathi. In such circum¬ 
stances it is quite unnecessaiy to presume the borrowings from 
any Western dialect in which r Is preserved. The dental r is 
there, cn the spot, in the mouths of the peasants, and if some 
of their words have come to the surface, and have ousted the 
I forms which would he usually employed by the educated 
classes, whose speech is based on the literary language, it 
is nothing extraordinary, 

While discussing r, I may allude to the word up^ra*, which in 
Fraknt hecomea either ui(ha-ot uUa- (Markandlya, iii, U). 
Most modern IskOgu^es preserve the asplra'^on, and have 
bnt because Marathi has we are not entitled to assume 
that the disaepiration was a local peculiarity in Prakrit. 
According to Maikacd^ya (xii, 7) the Eastern form would be 

' BeamM, i, 2 SC, utatioss the n&iMs of three Bngliebnten which tliQ 
coDinon folk of oo Lidit DlBCnct wore never *hle todio^oguieb. The 
neenw were Kellf, Ctej. end Corrie, 
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xtUha- or uii'O'; but I think that we may be eure tbat^ uoder 
that bleaedd general rule of '^hahulam", and it^<^ 

were alao heard in soma uneducated Eastern moutha There 
is an old stoc^ of K&lid&sa's ignorant bo/bood cuireut ux 
Bihhr, which aptly Ulustratee this contention. His Papdit 
wile tried to teach him to say ”, but he could not. 

Sometunes he said a^rah and sometiinea he saiduefa^ . At 
length, in deaperation, she cried :— 

t%i5ert%?iWT 1 
tai w vfrOr ^ nn ff xe : 
f* •! wftfn iCT ff fl 

"In u^^iVo* flometiraos lie omittath r and aometunea v, yet 
Qod hath gives him a round*hippad wifa. What doth Ha 
not do when He ie wiatliful, and what doth Ha not do when 
He ie pleased! ” Hare wa land tha uneducated boy not 
only omitting the aspirate oi the hi&gsdhT uiiha- bat some¬ 
times speaking Apabluaitiia and retaining the original r. 
The vene is, of course, imaginary, but it gives a very clear 
picture of the varying pronunciation of Prakrit In the moutha 
of tho uneducated.^ 

Anotkar example ie the so*called irregular change of tha 
eibilant to ^ in d$,6an- and in the seventies {HcihaUar, 71, and 
so on). Although found in Prakrit, this, as M. Bloch points 
out (pp. ICl, 318, 231), is contrary to Mar&tbl custom, which 
normally preserves the sibilant. He is driven to suggest 
that the words are borrowed from some dialect of tho West 
or of the Madhyade^. It is improbable that while a,language 
should have its own series of numerals for all numbers except 
for 71 to 7$, it should suddenly borrow these from other 
languages, and I think that wa may connider the irregularity 
to be really another instance of class, as distinct from local, 
dialect. The literary language of the upper classes generally 

^ TbA word W4S populfttly pro))Oonced without the r oveit in Vedio 
tiiDta. Sm WukarrtK^l, p. i, 147. 
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preserved its sibilants, but in the case of these numbers the 
mfuence of the speech of the lower classes has made itself 
felt. 

Were space sTailable, 1 could quote other examples of what 
I am persuaded are borrowings from oasten^ialects, such as 
the homoQTms vaph, hdph, and bhaph (| di), or the nh in 
dinhaid and janhavS (§ 136). Of. the astern Ardhamigadhl 
paiianJiaiii. The aboTs examples must serve to illostrato 
my point. 

But there is one dialect of Prakrit—Apabhraih^^to which 
] must devote more space. M. Bloch (pp. 30, 32) declines 
to trace any Marat]^ forms to this, omitting it from 
cooperation, and going back strait to Prakrit. It is true 
that we have full materials for only two forms of Apabhraibiai— 
those described by Himacandra and Karkaud^y^ respectively, 
the latter being called “ Nigara ’ ’, which means either ** as used 
by educated persons " or, possibly, “ as used by the Kigara 
Biahmanas of Gujarat". Piscbel (§ 23) looks upon it aa 
a mixture of widely differing dialects, with which I am 
mdined to agree, if they are class and not local dialects. As 
described by HSmacandra, it seems to me to be a late form 
of a dialect akin to ^auiasenf which borrowed freely from the 
D^ya grammar and vocabulary, and which, as standard 
Prakrit died out, gradually obtained prominence, and was 
finally adopted for literary purposes. It is as much a local 
dialect as Sauras^nl, and no more. The internal difierences 
are due to the low strata of the population from which 
it is partiy sprung, and it follows that, as Pisehel points 
out, just as there was a ^auias&ia Apabhiaih^ there was a 
Magadha Apabhrait^, a hfaharastra Apabhraii)^, and so 
on. We have no records of the las t-named, but that it existed 
is certain, and we are entitled to assume that eacb Apabhramfo 
iu, say, the period between the sixth and tenth centuries 
after Christ, bore, as regards Its st^ of development, the 
same relation to its corresponding Prakrit that the literary 
Apabbraihia, on which H^acandia founded his grammar, 
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bore to ^auraadol.^ Thet tbie aseumptkm is justified I baru 
shown at length elsewhere,^ and I refrain bom repeatjog 
myself. It foUows that, mAlfing the neceaeary allowaneo for 
the local peeuliaritiee of ^auraa^na Apabhraihia as deeoribed 
by HSmacandra, it may be expected to giTe ua valiiable 
help in solving many riddles presented by Maratbl. 

M. Bloch is resolute in his rejection of this form of speech. 
He even hints (p. 201} that it is possible that certain 
Apabbnuiiia forms, such as Hhwi, arc only transoriptions of 
other sounds which are unezplamed, and tbenby he d^Croya 
all value that might have posssesed in explaining more 
roodern forms; but here I cannot agree with him. Just as all 
the Prakrits are eeeentiaUy one language widi local or tribal 
differenoee, so I believe that all the Apabbraih^ were one 
language, with similar (lifferenesa, poeaibiy mors and more 
exaggerated as time went on. The Apabbramfo Cer^dpodtu of 
Bengcd are i>eThape of all Indian works tbo moat diihoult to 
understand, but they con often be explained by a reference to 
HSmacandra, and if this is the ease with the Apabhraihia of 
distant Bengal, I do not see why wo may not apply the same 
key to unlock some of the mysteries of Marathi, a language 
spoken In the country immedia'tely adjoining Gujar&t. 

Apabhraittfa is, by origin, largely a language of the lower orders, 
and it is just tbeee people that are often the most conservative 
in their speech^foims. The Prakrit gtammsriaoi crystallised 
tendencies into general rules. Per instance, there was a tendency 
to elide intervooslic consonants. The grammarians admit 
that it was only a tendency,* but they practically (and especially 

' It i* to be iiomU thi^b, while HemACsndm, ir, 440, mskeit A{wVhndiiA 
CO bs bttiod On ^cruSnl only, with (iv, 380} but n few traoee of 
Maharft«(rl, Markti^lSyn 11 etetee dietinctly that Kafers 

Apabhmifate ii Ueeed pertly on fieuresSoJ end pertly on UehSrlnrl. 
Thii ie en eiLjltionivl rMSon for using it Co esplAin UerflCbl. After this 
review went to prow, 1 heve received TrofoMor Jaeobl’e edition of the 
end I em gled to »ee thet the ezpleo&tion given eWa 
ngreee in the min with tlie meeleriy eipoeitioo of ApebhrejfeSe 
conteioed in that work. 

* See BiiUtin of the Sohool of Oriental Stadiee, *ol. i. pt. ili, p OA 

• Cl. the pHyoA of Vr. i>, 8; Ho. i, 177 ; >lk. ii, 8. 
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B^macandra n^ake the rule general. On the other hand, 
the CQiuerTative peasants kept it aa a tendency, scmeUmes 
diding medial consonants, and sometiniee retaining them in as 
intermediate softened formWhen it became used for literature 
Apahhtaihia thus presented a strangely mixed appearance, 
sometimes older and sometiines younger than the Pra^it of 
the gnumuahans. It vraa much nearer the actual speech of 
the people tluui the latter, and is hence aititremely valuable 
ior the study of the history of the language I think that in 
discarding Apabhtaih^ from his consideration M. Bloch has 
deprived himself of an important tool. Let us take a fetr 
examples 

Old Marathi has a nominative in u {§ 136). So, as M. Bloch 
adoute, has Apabhrain^. But the nominative singular and 
plural of a-basee in the modem language has dropped all 
terminations, and appears now as die bare base [d^a)]. This 
also happened in Apabhraihia.^ 

In Marathi, original k and AA in a certain number cl words 
(§1 become g and gh respectively, as in asdg for asSka-, 

kag for kaka}}, and regh for rikha. As M. Bloch has disearded 
Apabhiaihia, he is obliged to class such words as semi-tatsamss, 
though why a samvtataama should change a A; to ^ I do not kno^v, 
But the same change, as already stated, was common in 
Apabbrathia, and there the reason for it was obvious. While 
there was a tendency to elide consonants, the practical 

peasant preserved them when they were necessary for the sense. 
If die medial k of kaka- had been elided the word would have 
indistinguishable from the resultant forms of kaea-, kdya, 
and karga- {k(^a-, k^a-), all of which, if the rule for elision had 
been compulsory, would nltimately have become A& 2 -. Such a 
fonn of speech would have failed in the one object of language,. 
to be intelligible to the listener.^ 

* Of- i. s«. 

* Ho. W. : Uk. svU. 3. So Krauadl^ram Mid EUmft Tarkavi. 
^Iiia. 

’ He. ir, 34i; Mk. xvif, S. 

* See Bttlleiin of tbe Scbeol of OrieoUl Stodioe, toI. I, pt in, pp. 59 ft 
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M. Bloch deriTce the MAr&tU oblique form ainguJar dSin 
from the Fraknt dative dSi-aa. FboseUcally, this ia quite 
poe^ble, and if we did not Imow Apabhraihia, might receive some 
acceptance, although, in Fraknt, the occurrence of the dative 
WBS very rare. Vararud, the oldest of the grammarianis denies 
its existence altogether. T^ter grammanana allowed it some- 
times hut only in the aingular, and then only in & specid 
sense Surely it is a risky proceeding to put forward this nn 
caae aa the origin of one of the commonest forms of the modem 
language, eepecdolly whesi (he meaning required is gramnalically 
that of the genitive, and not of the dadve.’ How much ampler 
it is to adopt the old explanation, and to derive divd from the 
Apabhra)})ia genitive dSvaha. Tlie phonetic oquation is equally 
posable, and none of the above objections spply. M. Bloch 
(p. 182) objects (hat (he Apabhrarh^ form may very possibly 
be merely a transcription of a modem form, |>erhaps vostern ”, 
and (bat “ in the ancient period the terminadon •oha ie 
exduavely Magadbf, and is, beadee, obscure The first 
objection states merely a poaability, the acceptance of which 
opens the widest fields of speetdation. M. Bloch has made a 
similar resuark, already quoted about and if the principle 
ie assumed, it coidd be carried nmcb further with eomewh&t 
sutpiiaing reeults. Cut what proof of it ie (here t Of what 
modem form ie ddvaha a transcription 1 Ts it of divd 1 Why 
was the d split up into two letten, and why was a A inserted ? 
As for ^ha being exclusively U&gadbT, that brings us hack to 
my objection. It is true that in Prakrit proper •a/a is 
recorded only as occurring In hfigadbi, but if the grasunarians 
are unanimous in recording it also for ApabbiUTh^, I really 
do not see why we are to reject their etatei&ents; and this fact 
shows that what was employed by the npper classes in the East 
was also used by the lower cUssee in the West Why, therefore, 
we ate to deny its existence in Mahara^tra Apabhrailita, I do 
not sec. 


‘ He, in, 1.12 j Uk. v, JJI. 

* • dii'etya tmdhyf. itotcUrtiyo 
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Again, ibere are tbo Mar&tbr case-UxmmataoDS, 9- and wl. 
Tbe disi indicatea die mstrumental gmgular and die latter 
the obliqcte ploraL M. Blech (p. 190) derivea 4 from the 
Sanakxxt and here I am unable to follow hiin, I know of 
hardlj asj instance in Prakrit where medial n baa been dropped 
or weakened to a mere naaalizatiozL. The one instance that is 
generally accepted is the form of the nominative phual neuter 
for esndni), but the isolation of this fact renders it to 
me doubtful, and I hesitate to accept die equation as conclutive. 
According to Market) d^ja, v, 1S2, tbe nasallaation is optional, 
and we may also have and due, too, eucooiages my 

doubts. M, Block (§ 66) gives two other examples-^diis very 
•ina, from which he derives 4, and -Snom, the termination of 
tbe Sanskrit genitive plicrel, which be oonridem to he the original 
of tbe Marafhi oblique plural termination •<!. 

I think that it is much ampler to equate this Maritbi 4 
with tbe Apabbramda instrum^tal termination 4m (jmtUvi). 
It is true that Piscbel (§ 146) derives this -sni from Sna, assumu^ 
that the final a has been dropped, and that n, having now become 
final, has been weakened to anusvira; but be givea no proof 
of the fact, and I doubt his ezplanation. It is equally permissible 
to look upon it as a contraction of the locative termination 
extended to the instrumental, as has occurred in other modem 
languages.^ 'Whether my contention is accepted or not, 
it is certain that the Marathi divi is a nearer relation of tbe 
Apabhrailiia dioiTh than of the Prakrit deuSno, or tbe Sanskrit 
divina, and that is my point at present. 

The is even clearer in regard to tbe termination -d, 
which M, Bloch would refer to the Sanskrit •dndrii, Prakrit 
I have down in the preceding footnote that the n 
cannot here be elided, and it is plain that we must acek the 
ori^ elscwbere. We find it in tbe Apabhrafiiia •ahofh, which 

' Bren if ve adsiil ihs of •! from -/na, throogb .SiA, tbis 

()isft}>pMrao«eof» occurs only bocaiise it is final, Aftea Cho upooope of 
ih» SiiaI a. Tbe aJIeged obon^ of -dihSm to & is fn ao way parallel to 
this, for bare tba ft is not, and caonot become, fioai. 
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Pischel (§ 370) relen, not to -onom, but to Uxe pronconbiAl 
termination -Mm. 

Id his Additions et CorroctbnsM. Bloch is good enough 
to point out that I do not agree with him in regard to hie con* 
tention that Marathi poBA««see no etrcs'aocent. To diacuee 
the quee^ou here would occupy a whole article, and 1 must 
content myadf with e^^preaeting my regret hehaa been unable 
to convince me that he ie right. I still believe that, though not 
eo etrong aa in other Indo*Aryan languages, the etreaB*acceikt 
doee exist in thia form of speech, and has had an important 
inBuence on its development. Perhaps our diflcrence ia really 
only one of ternunclogy, for on p. DO he mentions the existence 
of '• le sornmet rythmique " of idi wmd, and it appears to me 
that this cannot be different from the stress-accent, the existooce 
of which he deniee.^ 

But eoough of discussing points cf detail in which I think 
the author of thia excellent work is mistaken. Let me now draw 
attention to another point, in which he is indubitably right, and 
in which many studente, including myaelf, have been wrong. 
The Mar&thI dative tinguJar in -a (dfudr) has hitherto been 
considered to be derived from the Prakrit genitive {dSmta). 
So long u we confined ourselves to the modern language, the 
explanation was aimple and eatisfyiug. It stared one in the face. 
But, alae for sweet timplicity 1 M, Bloch, ioUowing Mr. IUjwi()<5, 
shows that this is impossible. In old Marathi this dative ended 
in -ri (dgwri), which no ingenuity can derive from ttewso. 
M. Bloch conriders that the final -ri is thus, appareotly, an old 
postposition, added to the oblique form diva. The origin of this 
•ri is very doubtful. With some heeitation be euggeete (p. 106) 
that it oomtt from the Sanskrit airS, through the Prakrit aiti, 
which is phonetically possible, thoi;gh it requires proof. If 
I may midco another guess I would compare the undoubted 
fact that, in all other IndchAryan languages, the dative port- 

» M. Blooh Ha* further <iev*lepe4 Hie remarks about tho atreae-acMnt 
in his srticla oo pp. S69 ff. of the 0. Bhaodarkar ComBMBorfition 
Volume. 
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portion is an oH locative or oblique form of the poetpoation of 
the genitive. It is possible that the same principle has produced 
and that it is ditxu^a after ail, but put into a false locative, 
*d£a 2 sse, just as in Hindi dative dfiykd is the oblique form, or 
old ai^tive, of di^kS, or the Blhari dative dityki is tiie old 
locative of I can give no authority for my suggestion, 

but there are other instances of this kind of double declension, 
such as, for instance, the Hindi miz par-kS, of on the table, 
so that it is not altogether impossible. The matter is one which 
can only be eettled after a careful analysis of the use of ti^e 
ancient forms, and I do not propoeo it, save as ir>dirfttin g what 
may bs a useful line of inquiry. I will only add tiiat in the 
Maxathi of the Konkan (L.8.I. vii, 66) ve find this dative fom\ 
used as an oblique base (ag. dici$-iS instead of the standard 
dica4d), and tisat, as I the standard oblique form is 

derived from the genitive (Apabhiait^ divaha). If my 
suggestion holds, the following would therefore be the state of 
affaire: In PraJait the genitive was also used as a dative. There 
were two forms of the genitive, dSvaha and dnurea. In the stage 
of the modem vemaculais the fonuer has had the fate of the 
genitive elsewhere, and has become the oblique form diva, while 
the l&ttar^in the locative, *d^turef<-bas become specialised 
in the dative use, and has survived as divdsi, divd^. In the 
Konkan, however, this spedaliaation was not carried out, and 
devaeea, like dhodui, became the oblique form, while its locative, 
*iii}assi, as in the standard, became the dative. In this way, 
in the standard dialect, advantage has been taken of the two* 
fold form of the geiutive to specialize eetch for a different purpose. 

There is much more that I should like to wtite about this 
excellent work were space available. It is written by one who 
is a master of his subject, who has had a sure view of the goal 
of his reseatches, and who has the ^ of clear exposition. It is 
lo^cally and clearly arranged, and its very completenaa has 
compelled the author to include many subjects which still are 
mattere of controversy. If the bulk of what I have written 
appears to combat some of M. Bloch's concluaons, this baa been 
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doD& solely in the hope ot being able to contribute Boniethlng to 
a friendly discneeJon. As a whole, the book coimnandd mj 
hearty assent. It is what its name impliee. It successfully 
dsacribee, as has not been described before, “ La Formation 
de la Langue Marathe.” 

Qeorqs a. Gribrsot). 


Glossario LctsO'Asutioo. ForMonsenhorSsBAaTiloBoEiOLFo 
Damaoo, PicfessoT of Sanakrit, TJnivemty of Issbon. 
Coimbra, Univeiaity Press, Two vols. 1919-21. 

This adniiiable work, although it boars the modest title of 
a gloesary, is in reality a treatise showing an enormous amount 
of research in a rather neglected subject. In England we are 
^th Sir H. Yxile’s inquiries into the inter-relations of 
European and Oriental languages in modem times, which 
resulted in bis classical collaboration with Mi. A. H. Burnell 
in Robson-Jobeon, since carefully re-edited by Mr. W. Crooke. 

Dalgado has taken up the subject from the Portnguese 
point of view, and has proved himself a worthy enceessor 
to Yule. His work is not only a Portuguese Hobson-Jobson, 
but something more, for Portuguese in this connexion oecu^es 
a different position from other European languages. It was 
£rst in the field in its borrowings and lendings, and was the 
medium through which most of the Oriental loans have reached 
them. Words of Malsyalam, Tamil, Sinhalese, or Malay ori^ 
have found tbcli way into Europe through a Portuguese channel, 
and ^ey retain the form ^ven them by the Portuguese tongua 
And in the same way most of the European words now ciurect 
in the East are derived from Portuguese, and many of these 
may be met with in daily use not only in the coasts where the 
Portuguese established themselves but In every part of India. 
And not only in these respects has Portuguese left its mark, 
but it is widely r^resented on the map of Asia, and in names 
like Bombay, Calicut, Hooghly, Chittagong Siam, Malacca, 
or the Moluccas, we continue to echo the forms into which the 
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vernacular oamca fell in ike mouths of the first Portuguese 
adventurers. 

1%T. Dalgado has therefore an extensive field of observatioii 
open to him, and be is weU equipped for the task. He has given 
long and careful stud/ to the Ar/an and Dravidian languages 
of India and to Sinhalese and hlalay, and his studies of the 
dialects of Portuguese still spoken in tbe East are unique. 
These directs are found outside the limits of the pi‘«sent 
Portuguese donunions, as, for iiutanoe, in Ce/lon and 
Negapatam, and th«r study is a fruitful source of infonnatioit. 

The scope of the Oloitario is wide enoogb to inolndo not 
ozdy words in popular use but others widaly spread in works 
of learning and research, such as terms adopted not only 
in Portugnese but in all the literary languages of Buiope, 
illustrating the religious and philosophical ideas of the East. 
These are mainly taken from Sanskrit or Arabic, and their 
eluoidation is by no means unnecessary for students of 
Oriental creeds and ideas who are not philologists or 
acquainted with Eastern languages. 

One of the most useful features of tliis work is the very 
complete chain of quotations, mainly, but not exclusively, 
taken from Portuguese writers from the earliest date of the 
Portuguese arrival in Eastern seas up to the present day, 
beginning with the Boteiro or iRoute>book of Vasoo da Gama’s 
memorable voyage and other narratives of early travel, 
followed by the correspondence of AJboquerque, the Book 
of Duarte Barbosa, and the important works of the great 
sinteentb century historians. These, as in Hobton-Johton, 
are arranged chronologically, and forin a great body of 
evidence which is indispensable to all students of the subject. 
A good example of Mgr. Dalgado’s exhaustive treatment 
will be found under the word omouco, which should be read 
in connexion with the article a-mvek in Beh*on'Joh$^ 
l^e earliest use of this word in Portuguese was found by 
Tale and Burnell to be that of Duarte Barbosa {circ. 1516}, 
and on this they based their contention that the word was 
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ftlreadj in use among the Kalajs in 1511> wheo the Portuguese 
first went to Malacca, but Delgado points out that quite a 
difierent word waa used in the original Portuguese (vis, 
pani$»), and that amouco la onlv ioaad in the Spanlab veraion 
of much later date. The first appearance of emauco was, in 
faot^ in the works of F. Mender Pinto, and is referred to the 
jear 1540, although bis work was written after his return to 
Portugal in 1558. And the quotation from the historian 
Gaatanheda shows that in 1551 the word amouco was still 
regarded aa belog derived from India. Quotations like thsae 
are very valuable aa afiecting the question of the actual 
place of origin of the word, and the same value will be found 
in many other cases. Dalgado'a opinion is that Che ultimate 
origin of the word is the Skt. am^kthya, but that it had, like 
many other Indian terms, been adopted into the Javanese 
language, and gave rise to the term Smog and the verb 
nengamog in Malay, where in the end it displaced the older 
term panes, which the Portuguese represented under the 
form panipo. 

Another characteristic article which may be alluded to is 
on the word jangoda (Cf, H.J. s.v. jangar). This word, 
derived from Malayalam ehangadain and ultimately from Skt. 
sonpho^^a,union or junction/' ha^ been eztenaively adopted 
in Portuguese, and is used in no less than seven senses, all 
of which are fully illustrated In the quotations. The same 
remark may be made as to pagodo or pagoda, which had 
already been considered by tbe author in his Contribuifdea 
para a Lexudogia Lusa-Oriffttlal (Idsbcm, 1916). Its various 
meanings, (1) as an image of a deity, (2) as a temple, (8) as 
ihe name of a coin, and (4) as a feetival, are all exhaustively 
dealt with, and it is pointed oat that its first use in the sense 
of temple applied only to the places of worship of one particular 
caste in Malabar. In the last sense, that of a festival or popular 
assembly, the use of the word is confined to Portoguese, 
while in the senses (9) and (3) it has spread to other languages. 
In the firat sense it has become obsolete. 

JOAS. APaio itsi. 


IS 
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Aiiot^ei mtareeting diaquiaition de&ls with the word 
mdooreo, a bore or tidal wave, which wae first used hj the 
Portuguese to describe the well'koown pheDomeaon in the 
Gulf of Cambay by the historians of the sixteenth century, 
and was afterwards extended to describe it in other places. 
The origin of this word and its relation tc the French macrei 
or moicaret have been the subject of some controversy, and 
have bean already dealt with by our author in his word on 
Qon^ves Viana and bis coutributions to PortugutM 
philology (Lisbon, 1017). It seems certainly to be of Indian 
origin, and is referred to the Skt. a crocodile or marine 

monster. But the worj is not used in the sense of a " bore 
in any Indian language. Our author supposes that the 
Portuguses were told that the ** bors " was caused by a 
ntoioro which came to devour men, and that they took this 
for the vernacular name. This ingenious explanation may 
not improbably be correct. It seems dear that the French 
terms are derived from the Portuguese, and not the reveres. 
Afgr. Delgado thinks that ths form moerds was Ant adopted, 
and musMrtl formed later by the insertion of ao t, in the same 
way as po^eca, a melon, was turned into patU^- The Freuch 
words are unknown before tlie sixteenth century, nor doss 
any Prenoh origin seem to has^ been suggested. 

It would be a difboult task to detect mistakes or defects 
ia this work, but in an undertalong of such a vast scope it 
is needless to ssy there must be some. I can only refer to 
one under the word sods a term derived from the Peitian, 
and used at Hunnus for a sum of 100 dinars. The author 
compares it with the sedeo, a term for a money of account 
used inOujarat. But I tbinlf there can be no doubt, as I have 
pointed out in a note on the passage where it occurs (Book 
of Duarte Barboea, Hakluyt Soc., vol. i, p. 156), that sedso 
is an error for fedea, which was in frequent use in the sixteenth 
century (see £fo6son-7obson s.v. Fedea), and that it has no 
connexion with the $adi of Hurmus. 

Mgr. Dalgado has long been known as a student of the 
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relations between Pratugnese and the languages of tbe Eaeti 
not onJj o£ India but of tbe ionumerable tongues spoken from 
East Africa to Japan. In addition to the work on Gonsalves 
Viana already mentioned, tiie following hare been publlahed 
by tiie Academia dee Sciendaa : /t^uencia do VocobuZom 
PorUiffuis em Linffiua AsuUioas (Lisbon, 1913); 
para o Loxicoioffia Luso’orienial (Llabon, 19 16) . His Eonkani-' 
Portuguese and Portuguese-Konkanl dictionanea were brought 
out, the first at Bombay (1893), the second at Lisbon (1906). 
He has also published a number of studies of the stili'existing 
dialects of Portuguese in India and Ceylon. 

In this great (Plosaario the result of all bis work is summed 
np and brought together in a oonvenient form, and It may 
be hoped that sCudente in Englaod and India who are not 
aoqu^ted with Portuguese will endeavoui to obtain a 
sufficient knowledge of that language to enable them to avtil 
themselves of the mass of valuable information contiuned in 
these volumes. 

M. LomwoBTB Dames. 


The Boos oB GfiNBSie ?ok Bible Classes ahd Private 
finjDT. By Samuel A. B. Mercer, Ph.D,, D.D., 
Professor of Hehrow and Old Testament In the 'Western 
Theological Seminary, Chicago, etc. pp. 19$, 6| by in. 
Morehouse Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; A, R. 
Mowbray & Co., London. 1919. 

A really usefol little manual of its kind, and one which 
bears the stamp of being the work of a scholar well versed in 
the needs of the learner, The contents comprise direotiona to 
students, Fatriarohal hist4)ry, and revieW'Studles. An eztract 
will make the author's method clear:— 

74. Mblohizedbe, Ezno op Salem. 

Bead: Oen. 14, Z6-20; Byle, 14, 18~'20: The Dictionary. 
"Jehus." “Salem." 

On his return from victory, Abraham was met by the 
paiui, os priest-prince, of Sale m . With what tity is 
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Salem ideotified ? Wh&t sre tbe proofs of idsofci6c4tion ? 
Uelohisedek brought forth bread sad ^cs to courishthe 
returniog soldiers. But be does more than that. Being 
piiMt of God fifost High, whom Ahrab&m recognisoe as 
his owD God, ho gave Abraham bis priestly bleseiog. Who 
VM the God Most lligh? la respoase to the bleasiog, 
Abraham gave Molcbisedok a tenth itart of all the spoil. 

The author has no objection, seemingly, to the acceptance 
of the teecbbgs of the higher critidsm^Ten the most 
ftdvanoed. In tracing the history of the Canon of the Old 
Testament, he quotes the statement which has already been 
made, that after tbe doetruction of Jerusalem in 586 B.o. the 
Jews, on being exiled to Babylonia, came into contact with 
a literary people, and it was thie which epumd them on to 
collect their own literary remains. Farther on, under the 
headiog of “ The Old Testament and Archeology ”, he spoaka 
of the use and the abuse of Che indications of the records, 
especially thoee of Babylonia and Aaiyria. 

Very noteworthy aro the sections headed " God ” The 
Image and Likeness of God”, ” The second account of Man's 
Creation”, "Survival of the fittest in the natural world”, 
etc. And here, it may be noted, that the Babylonians bad— 
perhaps without knowing it—this same idea, the idea that the 
best of all created things wore those which were selected to 
carry on the work of God (or the gods) in the world. But with 
them it was more especially the case in the divine world—the 
abode of tbe gods, whether good or evil, in which they believed. 

It is a handy and informing little book, and cannot fail to be 
helpful to the student of that record of old time with which we 
are so familiar, and which, with many of us, forms a most 
attractive link with the remote past, when man was beginning 
to feel his way higher to things on the earth " when the world 
was young”. 


T. Q. Pinches, 
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Religious and Moral Ideas in Babylonia and Assyria- 
B7 Samuel A. B. Mercer, Ph,D., D.D., etc. pp. 129, 
6J by 4^ is. Morehouse Publishing Oo., Milwaukee, Wis.; 
A. E. Mowbray & Co.» London. 1919. 

This somewhat smalier book than the above is the foarth 
of the same series. The dedication will be recognued by all, 
especially membaB of the Royal Asiatic Society, as appro* 
priat^—it is “ To the Memory of Sir Henry Rawlinson, Pioneer 
Aaeyriologist ”. 

And this is the work of an Assyriologist, entbusiastie and 
fuU.of the subject to which he has apparently devoted bis life— 
that of comparative religion. This is seemingly ehown by his 
ebapter-headinge r ''The Idea of God in Babylonia and 
Assyria,” “ The Idea of Man,” " The Idea of Media^on," 
“The Idea of the Future,” “The Idea of Morahty,” And 
what was these ancient people's idea of God 1 They “ ask of 
their gods that they should be as familiar as possible, that 
they have to do with daily life, that they seem to issue from 
the heart of common things, and clothe those things wi^ light 
which makes them radiant”. And this is true of the Babylonians 
and the Assyrians—just as it would bo true of us, did we 
venture to hope for such intimacy on the part of the Divinity. 
“ The essential connection between the life of the gods and 
the hie of man is the great truth of the world, for' the spiht 
of man is the candle of the Lord’.” “ The gods are the hre 
of the world, its vital principle, a warm, pervading presence 
everywhere. And of this hre the spirit of man ie the candle.” 

In “ The Idea of Mediation ” the author eaye that “ the 
earliest idea of sacrifice was that of communion. Men and 
their god joined together in a sacred meal and partook of 
a sacred animal, in whose veins had run the blood common in 
gods and man, that is, the life of gods and man ”. This is 
a view which is supported by certain acts of sacrifice recorded 
in the inscriptions, and is more especially illustrated in the 
baS'relief in which Aidur-bani-Apii, King of Assyria, is repre* 
sented pouring cut, as an ofiering to the gods, after his success* 
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iul cet^uni from the Uon'hunt, some of the wine whieh was 
brought to him, and which he was about to drink to refresh 
himself after the fatigues of the chase. In this and similar 
acta we may recogome the truth of Dr. Mercer’s contention, 
but there is no doubt that this was not always the end in 
view—the sharing of a meal with the gods. The ceremony of 
shariog Dr. Mercer regards as having developed into a real 
saorihee Utcr-^and this » likely, though arguments for and 
against might always be urged. 

The book begins with a chronological historical outline, sod 
closes with a bibliography and a short index, which last might 
have been extended with advantage. 

T. G, Pinches. 


OfiOWTH os ReLTOIOUS AND MOHAI. IDEAS XN EOYrT. By 

Sauusl a. B. Msrcsb, Ph D., D.D., etc. pp. 109, 
Ci by 4} in. 1919. 

This, the second book of the ssriw, is upon the same lines 
os the preceding, and tlic same ebapte^headings, substituting 
Egypt for Babylonia, serve to diitiuguish the subjects 
treated of. 

More attractive, probably, then the religion of Babylonia, 
Is that of Egypt, notwithstanding the more familiar nature of 
the gods and the heroes of the farther eastern land. Indeed, 
the bright colours and the grotest^ue strangeness of many of 
the gods represented in such great profusion on the walls of 
their temples and elsewhere arouse the curiosity of the 
beholder, and lead him to inquire what could have been the 
turn of mind of the nation which conceived divine powers— 
the creators of the world and of men—in forms often lower than 
their own—for it is imposeible to imagine that they all thought 
of the animal forms in which their deities were often repre- 
sentod as having the intelligence which even the commonest 
of human beings possessed. 

” Mankind is incurably religious, and all religion is a sweep 
of the soul towards God. The soul is always athirst for God.” 
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With these words Dr. Meroer begins bis third chapter, " The 
Idea of God in Egypt.” “His (the Egyptian's) world was 
peopled with gods, because it was full of mystery and wonder.” 
If he was attracted by some noteworthy natural object, he 
would call a god by its name. Thus the sky (nu{) was the 
goddess Nut; the earth (peh) became the god Geb; i7a 
(iTwi, R/i was the sun ; and Hapi the Nile. But sometimes 
the god was identihed indirectly, and then an animal became 
associated with the deity. Thus at the Fayume a god was 
ident^ed with the crocodile, and called Sebek; at the 
cataract with the ram, and he then receiTed the name of 
Khnum; in the Delta it was the hippopotamus, and a god 
there received the name of Bert. 

Apparently there was a fundamental difference between the 
religion of Babylonia and tbat of Egypt in the matter of 
Mediation. In the former country, though the Idng was 
divine, and the representative of the gods, he was in no sense 
a mediator^that part was played by the other divinities, 
and especially by Merodach. In Egypt, on the other hand, 
the Fharaoh, owiag to his divine nature, held the position 
of the gods' representative on earth, and a mediator was not 
needed (see Mercer's, pp. D9>C0). Farther on in this chapter 
the popular “ cult ” as dbtinguished from the ofitial religion 
is dealt with. The chapter upon Egyptian morality is 
especially noteworthy. 

It is to be hoped that the author will be able to extend the 
series. The volumes will form a useful complement to 
Archibald Constable's excellent series (a low>pnced series, too, 
which is a consideration in these days of enhanced cost and 
dearth); and perhaps the Morehouse PubUshiiig Co. could see 
its way to issuing Dr. Mercer's littls books in a cheaper 
et^tion-^the American rate of exchange hits the European 
reading public rather hard. 


T. G. PlNCBES, 
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An EoYTTiAt) HiEftOQiT?aic Dictic^abt, with an ladtx 
of English words, Kiog-List and OsographioaMist, with 
Indaxtt, of Hieroglyphic Characters, Coptic and 
Semitic Alphabets, etc. By Sir E. A. Wallis Bui>ob, 
£nt., hi.A., D.Litt.. etc., Keeper of the Egyptian and 
Assyriao Aatu^uitiee, British Museum. John Munay, 
1920. LU ]&«. 

Dr. Budge has been gachoring material for this dictionary 
for the last twenty-ssFen years, and the 26,000 word'lorms 
dealt with are a digest of over 200,000 separate reference^ 
slips whidi be bad collected during that period. The process 
of elimination and contraction evidently had to be drastic, 
in order to reduce the work to a else which would not too 
greatly dismay the publisher; and the absence cl much 
matter that ought not to be absent is, no doubt, mainly to be 
attributed to the author’s anxiety to get the book published 
at once. It appears that some generous and public^piriced 
friend bad offered to bear the coet of publication, and it is 
to be presumed that John Murray etrictly limited tlie author 
to the thousand pages, which the actual dictionary occupies, 
and to the two hundred pages of other matter. 

The money being thus guaranteed, however, the printer 
and binder seen to have been given a rather free hand, and 
the result is that the volume is much more handsome and 
expensive, and one might almost say pompous, than the 
bald and economical treatment of the material justifies. 
Z>r. Budge is probably partly to blame for this; for he seems 
to take a parUcuJar pleasure in the rich appearance of his 
books, and one may hasard a guess that he experiences a very 
pleasant thrill of enjoyment when a work from hisproliiie pen is 
deposited upon his table with a good, heavy thud, and when 
he can turn over the stout pages of beautiful type wi^ the 
feeling that the best traditions of English printing have been 
maintained. Such a proclivity is very human. 

The ordinary Egyptologist, on Che other hand, heartlessly 
directs bis attention only to the subject*matter; and he Is 
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8omewt&t ftnnojed to find that while the whittling dcpwn of 
material ought to have brought the dieUooary well within 
hiB own or his local library's purchasu^power, the price of 
Tolume has been raised to £15 15s. by reason of the rich 
leather binding, the fine quality of the paper, the ngly and 
unjiecessanly coloured dedication-sheet^ the la^e and heavy 
type of the English index, which occupies some two hundred 
pages, when it could easily have been printed in ten, and ao 
forth. One gets the inipreasfon that the work is monumental, 
and consequently rt is a shock to find that the matter does 
not pretend to He treated exhaustively, and is decidedly 
faulty. 

In the Introduction Dr. Budge modestly writes : ” In my 
work there will be found inconsistences, misunderstandings, 
misprints, and piobably downright misstatements ; bat 
I hope and believe that the dictHonary will be useful to the 
b^inner, and will save him time and trouble. Many, many 
years must pass before the perfect dictionary can, or will, 
be written, and me&nwhiJe the present work may serve as 
a stop-gap." But the volume belies these humble words, for 
neither its form nor its price is in any way modest. 

The author's transUteiation of the hieroglyphic words into 
our lettering will somewhat disturb the average scholar. 
Oux alphabet does not supply the exact equivalents of the 
Egyptian sounds, while the subject of the vowels is full of 
pitfalls, and most Egyptologists, therefore, have been obliged 
to resort to a number of modified letters and signs, auch, for 
example, as i, k, or d- Budge, however, sticks to the old- 
fashioned a, <}, and tch lor these, and though he thus makes the 
words pronounceable he gives them a form entirely un¬ 
acceptable to his fellow-workers. Eor instance, whew the 
usual scholar writes he puts tchaigaichaqa ; 

for he writes adabu ; for u'bffJw he writes ubarau ; 

and so forth. The motive for this is praiseworthy, it is bis 
desire to avoid pretentious pedantry ; but, somehow, he only 
seems to substitute for the pewsianism of the German- 
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taught philologist the ponderosity of the Britieh Muaeuro. 
This is a pity, because Dr. Budge is no more ponderous and 
old-fashioned than be is pedsntio and precise.* He is rather 
a dashing sort of modernise, an unconveotiooal scbolar of 
aiSAsing scope, a man of vast knowledge and surprising 
industry, origiiial, casual, bold, and perhaps a little reckless. 
But nobody would think ao by his heavy tranaliterations. 

In the Introduction it is pointed out that a great many 
refereneee to the texts in which the various senses or forms 
of a word occur have had to be omitted, owing to lack of space, 
but this is not quite a correct statement of the case. He shou Id 
have said that he cut out theee refereaoea, thinking it uecessary 
to do so for the publisher’s sake, but found out too late that 
they could have remained in without In any way increasing 
the sise of the volume. *Talce, for example, bis treatment of 
the word issnuli. a kind of priest, or wvui, u he transcribes it. 
He gives eleven variants of tbo word, and not a single reference, 
nor ie there any note of the period to whioh any one of these 
forms belongs. In the Thebsn tomb'inscriptions there are 
at least five other variants of this word, all closely dated, 
and in two or three cases the determinating eign (an eye) 
is found, which is of importance in arriving at the exact 
meaning of the word; but Di. Budge does not give this at all. ^ 
Then, again, the translations are often careless, and there 
is no attempt to show tho nice refinements of meaning which 
presently kzMwledge is gradually revealing. For example, 
the word, (hie usAer) generally means “to be empty", 
but Dr. Budge does not mention the case, in the Meii 
inscriptioiis, where it eeems to mean “a holiday", nor the 
instance, in the Kahun Papyri, where it denotes “absence 
from duty". Again, hb rendering of the word dryt (hb 
fcAsrt) as “hawk, falcon, vulture, kite, glede”, is somewhat 
startling; for “falcon" there is evidence, “kite" is a 
possibility, but why “ vulture " t 
There must be countleea words of which no mention b made 
at all, for a very superficial study of the dictionary reveals 
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4]uit« a number that are missing. There is no mention of the 
rare verb Af, " to milk/' which occurs in the tomb of Akhthoy 
at Thebes and elsewhere; none of "a mine-gsUery,” 
which often occurs in the Sinai inscriptions; none of sin» 
“ to wait ” ; none of ibw, “ a leaf " ; none of kkd, “ current 
none of db'v, an official portion of some kind; none 
of d'dy. a kind of red berry. These are just a few 
instances which happen to have been noticed by the present 
writer, because they axe words which have puasled him. 

hloreover, although Dr, Budge gives a long list of books 
which he has oonsulted^ he sometimes does not even give a 
reference to the exhaustive ot lengthy discussions in regard 
to certain words or phrases which occur in these works. For 
instance, Dr. Gardiner's Tomb of Amtnemhel is one of the 
books consulted, but although that Egyptologist there devotes 
fifteen large pages of smsU print to a thorough study of the 
formula holp tU nisui, Dr. Budge discusses the matter in 
five or six lines, and gives no reference to Dr. Gardinet'a 
dissertation, which is the only full statement of the case. 
Again, in the same work the words are discussed, 

but Dr. Budge is satisfied wi(^ the literal meaning, and gives 
no reference to Dr, Gardiner. Similarly, Dr. Blackman's 
Sock Tombs of Heir contains a lengthy note on the verb 
km. " to turn aside/' but tiiou^ Dr. Budge gives this as one 
of the books consulted he makes no mention of the variants 
of the word and references there collected, 

Such are the m a in points at which the dictionary is open 
to attack. But much is to be forgiven the learned author, 
because, after all is «ud and done, he has produced the only 
modem dictionary of the ,^cienb Egyptian language which 
is really available. The great lencon which for many years 
now has been in process of creation in Berlin is nowhere near 
completion; and up till now the student has been obliged 
to use Biogsch's Sierogly^iscb^Dernotischei WOfterhviht 
which was published in 1566, and has had to supplement it by 
his own notes. Thus ev^y Egyptologist, esy what he may, 
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wiU Imd this work iiDmeosel 7 useful, and it will be of far greater 
service Co Egyptologj than Dr. Budge so modeatly tbinka. 

At the eod of the book there is a useful list of kings, in which 
the oamtt of the Pharaohs are given more or leas in full; 
and there is also a good vocabuiar 7 of geographical names. 
From each of these lists, bj the waj, a single instance will 
ehow how very ponderous is the transliteration employed: 
in the kingdist tlie author transcribes the thron^namo of 
AmenopbU HI as Neb Moot Ra, although the Tel el Amarna 
tableta show it to have been pronounced Nimmuri^a’, and in 
the geographical liat the town of which ^e modem natives 
have still retained the old name, Damaohhr, ie given by 
Dr. Budge’s method as T^idi «n.J/ent. In this latter instance 
the ordinary Egyptologist would transliterate the hieroglyphs 
as Dm'^^r, wbieh, even os the mere skeleton of the word, 
bos a much closer likeness to Damanht^r than the other. 

There are also some useful indexes in the dictionary, and 
s notable feature of the work is the Introduction, in which 
Dr. Budge gives en illuminating and entertainiog account 
of the labours of earlier Egyptologists, tracing the growth of 
the study from its crude beginnings, a century ago, to the 
present time, when the vast body of documentary and 
monucneatel Uteiature found in Egypt baa been forced to 
deliver up its secrets with very few reservations. 

To sum up, the work is a monument of patience and 
industry; a most valuable poaaession foe any Egyptologist, 
beginner or advanced student; it is faulty, it is often 
aggravating, it is unnecessarily expensive, considering that 
the cost of production has been met by some nameless 
phiiant^opist (to whom much thanks are due), but it puts 
before ns 25,000 hieroglyphic word*fonne which have never 
until now been accessible to the ordinary student in this way. 
And therefore Dr. Budge can smile at ooi captious criticisms, 
because be mxist know in bis heart that be has done a very 
fine thing, a eking which no one other man has dared to 
attempt. Anrsun WsiOAnB. 
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KHAJiogrHl Insoriptioks discover*© by Sir Aurel Stbiw 
IN Chinese Turkestan. Part I : Text of Inaciiptions 
diacoverad at Che Ni^a Site 1901, transcribed and edited 
by A. M. Boybr, E . J. Rapson, and B. Sen art. pp. 

153 [1], with six plates. Publiabed under the authcnty 
of His Majesty^s Secretary of State for India in CoimcU, 
, Oxford : at the Clarendon Press, 1920. 

The publication of this loag*expected work provides a treat 
for all scholais interested in Indian dialectology or Central 
Asian studies. The fasdoatli^ linguistic and historical 
problems are here aasodated with aWdant and intunate 
information conceming the administration and the life of the 
people of the Khotan region during the early centurim of cur 
era. The story of the discovery of the documents is well 
known from Sir A. Stein's two important publications Sand’ 
Buried Rvim of KlioUxn^ London, 1903, and Ancieni Kholcn 
(Oxford, 2 voU., 1905), where the reasons for dating the period 
of Indian culture in Southern Turkestan are decisively set forth. 

The term inscrlptioDS ” does not here bear its most 
ordinary meaning of texts originally set up for public perusal 
or attached to dedicated objects or engraved for record of 
donations and the like. The wooden tablets, pieces of leather, 
etc., which constitute the material, exhibit for the most 
part original documents relating to matters of public, 
largely legal, and pnvate bu^ees. Uany of them are letters 
addressed by the king to local ofhcials, giving particulars of 
disputes or complaints and prescnbing the action to be taken. 
There are numerous lists of personal names with items 
indicated against each. The private or semi*private com¬ 
munications are in a strain of elaborate courtesy. How this 
material came to exist in one place has been explained by 
Sir A. Stein {Ancien/ Kliolan, pp. 318 seq.), who has also 
furnished (pp. 363 seq.) a rather full and very useful and 
interesting statement of what it conveya 
A systema^c review of this first part of s large undertaking 
would be premature. What the editors here present is the 
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outcome of a work of decipberroeiit. It is needless to dwell 
upon the difficnltj of the teak. A mere gknee at the plates 
will reveal to those who have not already drawn the lesson 
from the epecunens reproduced in Anctani Khcian what 
perseverance and fuiease was required for dealing with these 
cursive developments of tbs Kharosthf script, even where 
time has spared the freshness of the writing. Very many new 
marks and combinations of signs have had to be evaluated • 
and the delicacy of the Cask is illustrated by cases where the 
tlires editors have not been able to give a consentaneous 
reading. The great irregularity of the spelling must be 
reckoned u one of the chief difficulties which have had to be 
overcome. 

There can be no doubt that the operation of decipherment 
has been orovned with success. Any future discussion must 
turn upon the values to be assigned to a vsry few signs or 
eombioations, or npon their phonetio history. We may not 
know bow the official title ct^hbc or the personal name Lpipi 
were pronouncedi or in what language they originated ; but, 
gun readings, they and their numerous analogues may be 
regarded as In general dednitivs. 

The resultant texts are, as a whole, much more legible 
than might be expected in the case of a Prakrit mixed with 
foreign terms and employed as a language not of bterature, 
but of affairs. Helped by the siinilaritics between many of 
the documents^ we are often in a poaition to make out the sense 
with modente completeness. 

There is some inconvenience in the separate issue of the 
texts without introduction, translations, or notes. No doubt 
the work of interpretation is In principle already done ; and In 
general scholars would waste theii i^me by profiering at this 
stage euggesdcQS and commenta which probably stand 
already anticipated or refuted in ^e editors’ M^. It is to 
be hoped that a rapid progress in the publication will put 
them in a po^on to lend a hand. At present we depend upon 
the infonnstion contained in Professor Bapson’a com- 
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mtmic&t^on to the OneoUlist Coogrees at Algiers lq 1005, and 
some short articles hy M. Seoart and M. Boyer. On matters 
of grammar and dialect we loolc forward to very considerable 
enlightenment. 

I may refer to joat one or two details which may be regarded 
as ptMici yuris. The reader v^\ be surprised to dad ooi old 
fnend, the title yahgu, the yauo, yavuga, Zuov of the Kuahaoa 
coins, frequently occurring as, apparently, a proper name, 
in lists with oUier proper names; and perhaps he will also be 
surprised to find that it is never, it seems, spelt yotj^. It 
is a good many years since it was pointed oat thst the Oreek 
spelliog with a ^ together with other oircumstances, pointed 
to a value of y similar to that of the French j (JRAS, 1906, 
p, 20C). The examples are older than these documents. In 
the documents tiie uncomponnded y seems to be generally 
preserved and distinguished from the y ; so that in words like 
roya (for rdja) we must recognise a real weakening of the 
j rather than a strengthening of the y. Accordinglj, it would 
appear that the dialect of the docomeuts wss exempt from 
the change of y to i or s, and, further, that in the word yah^, 
for which I should be more prepared to find a “ Soythic " 
than a Turk or Chinese etymon, the original initial sound was 
ay. As a proper name, the word may have enjoyed a 
popularity with parents (cf. “ Prince ”, “ Rex ”, etc.), or may 
point to family connexion with a real yabgu. 

A featore which we mlsa in the documents is the ys ( b s) 
of the Saka insciiptions and the Ehotanl lajiguage 
ysnaura, etc.), which was first clearly treated by Professor 
Liiders in his article on the Sakas. Herewith we may aasooiate 
the paucity, to say the least, of cleariy Iraman words. It 
looks as if the language of the people under the Prakrit-usiiig 
government was something other than Iranian or than the 
later KhotanI; and the titles, such as ccjhbo, ^otharriga, 
do not seem at first sight such as to modify this impresMou.^ 
‘ Tbs obvious 4U£gMCios of & coBosxioa vith TSlMtu presents 
chronolegiosi difficulties, as Sir A. Stein makes elaer. Boi certain 
lingoistie peinw suggest that tiie qualiSeaCien ‘‘Western” added to 
Ti^tan ma; offer a pcssibility. 
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The pofisibUitf tb&t some of (be e.g. in angora, i^ero 
pronounced As s'a does not bere come into queation. 

We m &7 t&ko note of the frequent use of the verb ponbv?, 
in the sense of " hesitate ” or “ delay It is obviously tbe 
equivalent of tbe polibwift of the Aioka edicts and the Pali 
texts, The manner of dating ie of some interest in other 
connexions. In the full form we commonce with the (clearly 
regnal) year; then comes tbe name of tlie king, with titleSi 
in the genitive case, and then the month and day. This is 
tho form employed in the Taxi la inscription of the Satrap 
Patika, and we may say that it ie a natural one. As an 
example, we may quote dcoument 345 

4 41 moAonunva moAorayo jitv$ka {ximana 
dewipufrofo moie 8 divoff 4 1. 

"In tbe year 9 (in the reign) of the great*souJed great' 
king Jltugha Vasmana, the Devaputra. in month 8, on day fi." 

Tbe kinge meet often mentioned, namely Vasmana (years 
8, T, 8, 9, 10), Mayiri or Mairi or Mahiriya (years 4, 7, U, 12, 
18, 10, 17, 21, 22, 26, 27, 28), Arpgu^ or AipgoAka or 
Arrikva^ (identical t; years 6, 28, 80), Tajaka (year 3), 
usually have prefixed to their namos some form of tho word 
Jitughn (Oi(w( 7 Ai, etc.), which, being attended with an already 
suffident number of hcnorifics and tdtlee (devapufro, etc.), 
will probably be a dynastic or family name. We shall then 
note that the nomenclature follows the eame system u in the 
case of the Vijaya or Wisya kings of Khotan, and shall await 
further enlightenment. Tho feminine names (in •$, -ooe, etc.) 
will be helpful in regard to the language. 

The word khakhonU, if I rightly understand it to be an 
equivalent of a iuoiurd^i, has also an interesting form. 

The name common in these records, is one to 

which in a mere review prudence bids us give a wide berth. 
Kevertheless, we may refer to the fact that It sometimes 
appears (e.g. in No. 117) In the form kur^ai^a. The Qreek 
coins also, we as know, sometimes have a P, which is read 
with the value of th and sometimes PC {Xopav,Kc/>^vo, etc.). 
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The Ici^i&n alone is contant with the « («^); and this invites 
reflection. The Indian as a cerebral sound, will have had 
sufficient of an r-nature to meet the occasion without 
adventitious aid. We would therefore si^geet that the native 
sound represented by the combinations r« and PC was in 
reality a etron^y oecehralised ah (sometimes i), such as 
extst3> I imderstand, in Giinese, 

The little verse in Ko. 103, with its sbgle and double circles 
(marking ends of half* verse and whole verse?), will exercise 
the ingenuity of those who delight in such things, 

Heartily congratulating the joint audiors upon their very 
important aebievemeut, we eagerly awut the continuance 
of their publication. 

F. W. Thomas. 


LooiVARA^SATAKAU, OtT CeNT STROEBES EET n'HONKEXm DV 
Ssioi^UB Dcr Monde, par VasraJ^atta. et 

traduit par Sdzanne Karpei^s. Eztrait du /oumal 
A^ique {Kovembre-D^cembre, 1919). Paris, 1919. 

In editing the Sanskrit and Tibetan texts of this celebrated 
encomium of the Bodbisattva Lokeivara or Avaloldteivam, 
perhaps still more in translating it, Mdlle. Karpelhs has given 
undeniable proof of courage. The task would have taed the 
mettle of the most expenenoed eoholaie. Composed In the 
elaborate Gauds style of kavy^ and preserved In Mepalese 
MSS. exhibiting all their eccentricities of reading and spelling, 
its textual decipherment both a rare aoomen and 

a thorough familiarity with Indian poetic usage. Eveu with 
a perfect text, a third and a fourth attentive perusal may be 
required for the exact determination of the sense. The 
Tibetan, which, as usual, supplies a valuable control of tiie 
readings, presents its own textual and metrical diffieultiee; 
as regards the construction and meaning, its syntactical 
weakness renders it, in works of this character, far more 
problematic than the original. It Is on the priiLciple of give 
and take that the two sources can be broi^ht into one account. 
rSAS. APKIL 1921. IS 
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MdHe. 13 to be cosgratulftted opoo success which 

bes rewarded her endeaToun. It is seldocD thet a fidee reading 
has been choeen* and the translation, while free and readable, 
does full justice to the conceptions of the writer and points 
his allntioM in detail. It need not be said that a Sanskrit 
poet of the ninth centui^-^for this is Vajradatta's epoch— 
is exacting in his requirements. 

Each of the verses, in Sra^dhariL metre, is in the form of an 
HiirvBidA or blessing, The dedonption of the flodhisattve 
commeDOtt, according to the nUe regarding divine beings, 
with bis feet, or, rather, in this case, with the Light of his 
toe>naiIa. The toe-nails themselves emerge for a moment in 
verses 18 and 18, and in verse 26 the feet come into plap, to 
accompany us aa far as verse 45. Then, more dispersedly, 
we treat of the lotvu in Lokefvara's hand, his Amitibha* 
hearing crest, his compaasioa, his name, bis qualities, his 
worship, love of him, meditation upon him, bis praise, his 
kindness, bis grace, the romembraoco of him, his action, his 
universality, his titles, his coDsbaDcy, his protection, teaching, 
and so on, ae far M verse 83, Then we come to bis hand with 
its lotus, his arm, his dross, his face, bis treesos, It is not 
easy through this thorny track to maintab the freshness of 
our receptivity; but we aoknowledge the thrill which the 
author has reserved for verse 97, where we meet the Great 
Being’s Or rather, we meet it not, sinoe with a 

momentary quiver of apprehensive compaasion it is turned 
upon his too terrific ally, Hayagrtva \ Prom the latter we pass 
to Bhrkatl'Tara, saving goddess, and we end with an 
obscurely worded expression (v. 100) of the truth that only 
the words of Sugata are adequate to the deecription of the 
whole assemblage of great qualities. Putting the poem side 
by tide with the famous Ajanta picture of Avtdokite^vara, 
if it ia indeed be, we can to eome extant realize what it may 
have meant to the poet and his bearers. 

We may spare ourselves the ungrateful task of detailing the 
small and rare defects in the texts and the translations. In 
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a {8w cases HdUa, Karpel^ might look ^am at the metre 
(e.g. 13a, 10c, 20a) or the Tibetan epellmg (ag. 20c, 21). In 
5 ^>Uara ahouJd mean frost'’. In 22 tvaThkuvam 
" gods”, and in 09 Guru and Akhanclala vouJd be syDcnyroa 
of Brhaspati aod India. Verse 24 eeems to give us an example 
of the prepoeitionpdre compounded; and as regards verse 100 
we might take counsel with the authorities on Indian roueic. 

F. W. Thomas. 


Life and ADVgNTuaBa op Emin Joseph Emin, n2<^-lS09, 
written by himself. Second edition. Edited by his 
great'grcat'grand daughter, Am? Apcab. 4to; pp. xxxii, 
532. Calcutta, 1918, 

Miss Apear, the well-laown editor of ^rtnenion Moodies, 
has performed a true work of piety, in the old Boman sense, 
in producing this magniheent edition of the autobiography of 
her remarkable ancestor, which first appeared in 1792. The 
original narrative was written by Joseph Emin In English, 
and corrected by Sir William Jones, from whom is printed a 
characteristic letter (pp, xhc-zx) dated Gardens, August 10, 
1788In Lord Teignmouth’s Memirs of Sir WiUiam 
Jones there is a brief abstract of the really wonderful career 
of this notable Armenian. ” In Emin we see the same man 
who wae [in England, Europe, and Armenia] a sailor, a porter, 
a menial servant, and subsisCing by charity—the companion 
of nobles and patronized by princes and monarche, ever 
preserving in hU deepest distresses a sense of honour, a spirit 
of integrity, a reliance upon Providence, and a firm 
adherence to the principles of Chriatiaoity in which he had 
been educated/’ Eznin^s own view of the story he had to Cell 
is contained in a letter he wrote in 1788: "In twenty years 
more when I and all my good friends who know my accounts 
to be true, shall be dead and gone, I shall be looked upon as 
a mete romancer.” And so tiie eicry remained until 
Miss Xpear came across the LeUers of Elisabeth Montagu, 
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Hod vas thus put in pdeseesion of the first linJc m the chain 
of evidenca which thencaforward began to unfold itseli ”— 
another instance of a traveller's tale, on sufficieot evidence 
b^g unearthed, being found to be true. 

The st«r 7 U written in a mixture of the long-winded 
faeliion of the* day and Oriental imagery and ideabem, buteo 
my mind it Is moat fascinating. 2n the second volume of 
Hickey’s i><ary we find a reflex of AngIo*lndian and English 
life, manners^ and ideals at much the same period ; but here 
we have the life bctli of the lower and upper classes of English 
men and women in the latter half of the eighteenth centitry 
shown us at first hand, even though ^c eyes that saw it were 
those of au Oriental. I commend the oarrative to anyone* 
who desires to realise how our forefatbeiK lived and thought 
both in England and India at that period. 

Emin was born at Hamadan in Pereia in 1729, in the days 
of Nadir Shah, and his adventuroue life began very early 
in his native laud. In 1744 he joined his father in Calcutta, 
whither he had previously gone, and in 1701 he ran away to 
England as a deckhand on the IlVdpole, the “ last boat of the 
season ”, and airived at Woolwich in September. Hia groat 
object wse military knowledge to be used ** to tesoue his 
oouotrymen from the yoke of Turks and Persiaus How he 
gained hjs object and used his knowledge is told in this book, 
which reads in many places like an historioal novel. His sarly 
life in England was a struggle for existence, at one time ou 
three-halfpeoxce a day, " without money, without Friend, or 
any Body but Lord in heaven,” and then as a porter on £S 
a year. However, an accidental introduction, obtained in 
a fashion that is ml romance, to the Earl of Northumberland, 
in 1759, changed everything for him, aud thenceforward 
there is hardly anyone of note, up to tits highest in the land, 
whom he* did not know. He became a dihgent military 
student, was introduced to the Duke of Cumberland, and 
joined in the expedition against St. Maio in 1758. 

Every kind of name in England and Europe is crowded 
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into these pages as porsonall)’ known to him: Sir John 
EveljB, Edmund Burke, Mis. Montagu, Lord Albem&rle, 
hidj Sophia Egerton, Lord Gathcart, William Pitf, Lord 
Lfttelton, Sir Joseph Yorke, Frederick of Prussia, Dr. Davis, 
Dr. Monaey, Dr. Patrick Russell, Charles Bvelyn, Lady 
Yarmouli, Lord Huntingdon, Count Vorontsov, Lord 
Buckijigham, the Prince of Wales (George IV), and so oo, 
showing the letters to and from Emin to be valuable 
historically. 

As early as 1758 he commenced, by a letter sent through 
Basra, his life's work—the eavi;^ of his country and the 
support of the claim of the BagratUl Heraclius, Prince of 
Georgia, a claimant unfortunately of not much worth. In the 
course of this quest he visited The Hague, L^hom, 
Alexandretta, and Aleppo, with wonderful adventurer and 
failure to reach his object (1756-01). He started again via 
St. Peteiebuig, and found bis way to Hemclius via Astrakhan, 
and then commenced life as a milltaiy leader in the Near East 
with a story once more like a novel, ending with the 
ingratitude of the graceless Eeradlus. 

It was now 1766, and Emin had found his way to Baghdad 
and Basra and finally reached Calcutta once more in 1770, 
a recognised oiilitaxy commander aud friend of the great 
Indian men of the day. Cartier made him " rlsaldar of the 
first brigade of Turkswars [? Turk #t/tcdr«] ". Here be met 
with doubts as to his story, which «'ere set at rest by a letter 
from the now Duke of Nortiiumberland. He served with the 
Corps at Dinapore and Shahabad for a while, bat resigned 
because, as a foreigner, he could not serve in the British Army, 
and obtained Warren Hestiugs’ leave to try once more in 
Armenia (1775). But after adventures enough to satisfy 
anyone he never got beyond Julfa, and by nSd was back in 
Calcutta, where he was posted as an ensign to a company of 
European Invalids by General Sloper, and having thus 
attained one great ambition, vis. to be a British officer, he 
wrote his narrative. He lived on till 1809. An aatonishlng 
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life, veil worth recording and well worth reading, and of 
value histori«Uly. 

R, C. T. 


Tub NAOiit!*pRACARi^jl Patr(Ka 

^1^), Benaree, IdSO. 

The atteatioa of members of the Royal Asiatic Society mav 
be drawn to the new issue of the (Tigarl-praoati)?! Patrika, the 
ofEcial journal of the Benares K&garI*praeariT>I Bahha. The 
first uumber of the Patrlki appeared in the year 18d7» and, 
under one or two changes of form, has steadily adhered to its 
aim of throwing light on the andent and mediaeval literature 
of Northern India. Now and then its pages have contained 
articles of rare excellance on the greater Hindi writers, but its 
contents wore not unfrequently somewhat mixed, so that 
occaaiouatiy we found popular artiolee on aanitatlon or 
medidns (excallent in tiidr way) cheek by jowl with othera of 
a learned character. Tbe Sabli& has now decided to iseuo 
a new aeries of the PatrikA of a more purely scientific nature, 
and tbe first two oumbere mark a considorablo advance in its 
activities. They inaugurate what we may hope will long con¬ 
tinue to ba a journal worthy of an Indian learned society. 

The first number of this new eeries (Vaii&kha, Sam. 197? » 
April'May, a.d. 1920) contains amongst other intereating 
articles an important accoimt of the foundation of the 
Pfingarpur State in R&jput&na, from the pen of that well- 
known scholar Pai}<Jit OaurUa&kac IRracand djh&, and a 
disoustiCQ by Fap^it Candradhara ^arm& Qul^rl on the much 
disputed question of tbe so'called Patna statues, which the 
author, like meet Indian scholars, believes to be Tepre- 
aentations of two kings of tbe ^i^unaka family. It is illustrated 
by excellent photographs of tbe statues and of the inscriptiona 
on them. The same author also gives interesting shorter 
articlee on divakulM, in connexion with Bapa's rsferencs to 
Bbasa in the Har^-canla and the latter poet's Profintd- 
niUuivy and on the inscription on the Qamdadhvaja at 
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the l&ngiuge of which was, he mftin tains, a moi^rel 
Praloit wriCteQ hy a Persian, and comparable to what we call 
“ Babu'EagUah That veteran historian of Bajputana, 
hfunshi D^viprasada, contiihutea a most important list of 
ja9Wiapa6nk3s of 2U celebrated Indians, mostly Bajpute. 
all with dates, the earliest having been written in the Sarobaf 
year 147S (a.». 1410). Rnally, BabQ Syama-sundaia Dm, 
who had been intimaWy connected with the Sabha since its 
loimdadon, and was for many years its honorary secretary, 
contributes a descnption of an old, and hitherto unknown, 
recension of the Vinoya-^trikd of Tulasl'dasa, which differs 
materially from that now current. This is more than a 
ques^on of mere textual criticism, for no work reveals more 
intimately the attitude of the great prophet of Northern 
India to the Deity than this wonderful oollectioa of heart- 
bom prayers. 

The second number (^vai;ia, 1977 = July-Auguat, 1920) 
contains an equally interesting and valuable series of articles, 
and the Sabha is to be congiatuiated on the inception of a 
really serious journal, edited on lines that will commend 
themselves to Weatem science. It is all written in Hindi. 
The Sabha is on Indian society, aud addresses its readexa in 
an Indian language. The articles are not mere r4chauS4s 
of the opinions or discoveries of European savants, but are 
based on independent research, and therefore, whether we 
agree with the results arrived at or not, are to be received with 
the warmest welcome in the West. 

G. A. G. 


Two ]CuR]>isu OuAiruans 

I._ELEuiifTARY GnsHMAii. By Major E. B. 

SoAitt, C.B.E., Political Department, pp. 197. 
Baghdad : Government Press, 1919. 

The autiior of To KufdisUtn and Muopoianiia in Disffviie 
and of Orajninar of the Kumanji. or Eurduk Language, 
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has by this new publication con^derably increased our 
knowledge of one ol the moat unknown Aryan languages of 
the world. The dialect treated is that spoken in the Southern 
districts of Kurdistan, chiefly in SulairaanTyah Mutssarriflik. 
Cbanykow in bis in Sau'd Bulak (LSCS), Gbodsko 

m his "Etudes philobgiqiics*’ {Joum. A$ial., sdr.v.t ix, 1857), 
De Morgan in his " Mission scienl^^iic en Perse ” (t. v, 1904), 
and others, had already drawn oui attention to the peculiarities 
ol this Kurdish dialect, but hers we have for tbe first time a 
comprehensive and clear survey ot all its ramifications. 
Thu aim of tbe work i8> according to the author, mors modest, 
“ This sketch is intended primarily for the use of officers and 
otben whose duties lead them to the Southern districts of 
Kurdistan,’* but 1 am sure the work will satisfy all the 
requirements of a modem philologist anxious to acquire a 
good working knowledge of Kurdish. 

The book is divided into two distinct parts; pp. 1-86 
contain an outline of grammar, and pp. 87-197 are filled with 
a good and useful vocabulary. The order of tbe grammar ie 
m^ern in its conception, and contains, besidee the phonctical 
and morphological rules of the language, exeiniaes from 
Kurdish into English end vice vena, preceded by a “ word 
list". 

It is regrettable that one should feel bound to warn the 
reader against the misprints found in the book. Tbe author 
writes in this connexion in a letter to the editor of this 
Jmrnal : " I unfortunately bad no opportunity of correcting 
the proofs, hence a number of Inconsistencies end some 
typographical errors.’' Generally speaking, however, such 
errore extend only to verbal inacenratios which any 
intelligent reader is able to detect and correct, and cannot, 
therefore, iropeir the undoubted usefulness of the book. 

I BhsU take the liberty of making two remarks which I 
wish to present to the author’s consideration. On p. 4 
Hama is given as a Kurdish name for Mului^ifnad. 1 believe 
that in Kurdish Hama stands for Hamad, Ahmo for Ahmad, 
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and Mtiijo or Mamo for Mufiomynad. On pp. 3C-7 1 think 
that means there is aud that it U hardly 

correct to say that the sentence Hasan boek i fnin 
lays stress on the fact that Hasan and not anotiier is ray 
father. I did not hiow that such an anomaly was found in 
any Hurdish dialect. 

What is more precious for a philologist U the second part 
of the book, or the vocabulary. I TVTsh the author had here 
restricted hunself to concrete terras and given more space 
to their different shades of meaning. After aU, the abstract 
words are mostly expressed in Kurdish either by Arabic or 
by Peraian vocables. For instance, it is somewhat useless to 
know what is the Kurdish equivalent of “heterogeneous” 
or “ importatiou ”, because notions such as these cannot be 
adequately expressed in a hali-pnmitive language, and we 
would have been more grateful to have fuller information of 
how c.g. the word werdn, which in the last analyais means 
“desert, desolate, ruined”, has come to translate the 
TgnglUh word “ homeless ”, which I would have rendered by 
hai-fnaf, It is this extension of the 11 mite of the 

vocabulary beyond wbat Huidlsh can retdly expieas that has 
po^ibly caused the author to omit worda which by all 
standards should have figured in a Kurdish dictionary, In 
this category may be comted the verb “to kill ” and the 
substantive “louse”, etc. « 

We must quickly pnt a stop to the enumeration of these 
slight imperfections found, in a lesser or greater degree, in 
any other book, and heartUy thank Idajor Soaue for hie 
successful attempt to lay before us, in such a precise and 
accurate way, the rudimente of a language which deserves to 
be better studied hy Orientaliata, Special thank-s are abo 
<lue to the Government Department (presumably the Indio 
Office) responsible for the appearance of such books, which 
greatly enlarge our angle of vision in our philological and 
hiaWrical studies of the peoples of the Middle Baat. 
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II._AssYBUN, Kurdish, and Yr 2 IDI 8 . Indexed Grammar 

and Voeabularf, with a few grammaCical notes. B 7 
Aoha Phtbos Eixow. pp. 87. Baghdad : Government 
Press, 1920. 

This work dilkrs from the preceding one by its method, 
by its size, and by the dialect of Kurdish treated in it. Its 
Kurdish is that spoken by all Yesidia end Kurds between 
tbe Black Sea, Lake Urmia, and Mosul. It deals also with 
another language, tbe vulgar Syriac, totally different in 
structure and genius from Kurdish; further, this vulgar 
Syriac section embraces only the dialect used by the Eastern 
CSiTistians who inhabit the Hekkari region of Kurdistan. 
Tbe book is, therefore, bilingual, and written in a very conmae 
form. All the grammatical part of it has only taken four 
short pages, but it contains paradigms for the conjugation of 
verbs. 

It is unfortunate that the author should have made use of 
word Atiyrian instead of Syriac or Aramaic. I am aware 
of the fact that in the sphere of nationality these Eastern 
dyriass cell themselves Assyrians (a word sanctioned by 
Dr. Wigraui, their well-known missionary), but in the Apheru 
of philology the language they speak is vulgar Syriac, and to 
avoid confusion this last word should have been used. 

In the matter with which it deals this little book Is socurate, 
but on*p. LO the Kurdish word goshtay pai«, meaning, 
"mutton”, is given as tronsla^ag “beef", and tbe word 
gethtay gayie, meaning “beef”, ertoneou^y trauslatw 
“ mutton ”, while the Syriac translation of the two is corcect- 

I take here tbe opportunity of drawing the attention of 
philolo^ts to the fact that Kurdish has preserved some 
ancient Aryan roots disseminated in various languages of 
Europe in a clearer form than any other Eastern dialect. 
The following words may serve os examples 
Sd*c/M (German), hujt. Id Kurdish the word signifies "young 
tree, copse, thick plantation”, as in another (jlernian 
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word hutch^y with which we may compare F.n g Ha h 
hueft, A.S. aod Sceadmavlac huik- 

Chx^ien, cAucha. The Kuidiah root is nearer to Snglisb than 
that of ScandinsTian, Dutch, German, and AB. 
diaJecte, in which oh appears as k. Still mote remote 
is Pexsiao ji^ah. Cf. ToJgar Syriac ckukoy possibly 
from KufdUh. 

DaU, daU. The word is dso used by some Syriac-speakiag 
Christians under the form of dola. Found* in 
Scandinavian, but not lepreaented in Greek and 
Latin. Greek 6oXo« “vault'* is somewhat far¬ 
fetched, and Pemun iomiA, valley,*’ is equally 
remote. 

Dart, darid,jar^. The first Kurdish w*ord is neater to French 
dardy and the second seems to have been influenced 
by Aiabic-Persian jand. Cognate with A.S. dam\s 
and O.H.G. tart, etc. We may also compare the 
Saatcrn Torkieh verb jar^Inak« “todart, ’ equivalent 
to Kurdish diirid (ivaUin, “ to throw a dart.” 

Drop, dlop, drapa, from the verb dlop-andin. Cf. vulgar 
Syriac dalopa. Other comparisoos in Skeat. 

Due (French), in ^e sense of homed owl, tok. The same word 
is found in Sanikrit. This companaon has happily 
weakened Littr^’s opinion that the ori^ of the 
French due is connected with the tuncUons of 
a dwibs. 

€pu>u, heri. The Kurdish word refers to wool and bog fur 
of animals. In Pushtu vonu. See further Pictet’s 
Les Gri^nes indthsurap. ii, 2^. 

Foveo (Latin), voA-in. The Kurdish verb means “ to torrefy 
Cf. Greek ^< 0 . Ooncenung this word see Pott, 
SUftnol. Farsch. ii, 2, 2dfi. In speaking of corn 
Kurdish teA-in or vate-m means “ to sh ell ”, “ to boll ’ ’ - 

Hailm (German), kaR*n. The Kurdish verb is eaactly used 
in the sense of “ to bleat “ (sheep). The interchaage 
of A a nd k in Aryan languages ie well-known. 
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Horn (A.S.), <bri. The Kunli^ word means exactly mnd, 
moiafc earth C(. O.H.G. Wow. 

2im (A.S.), Mtn. The Kurdiab word, which is similar to 
Fahlawi means exactly " iron ", and is nearer to 
German eisen than to modern English iron. M.H.G. 
tsem has both sounds. Zend ayanh is somewhat 
remote, but Per^ ahan is iie*rer. 

MeJken (German), milien, miUen. The Kurdish verb means 
exactly “ to suckCf. Greek and 

Lithuanian Mielsu. The interchange of k, I, z ia very 
common. Cognate with T4atm mulgore, but Skt. 
tnerj, '* to wipe," ia remote in meaning. See Skeat 
under " milk " for further details. 

NuUah, nttdln. In vulgar Syriao nuhdla, and in HindusUni 
n£ia. The Aramaic na^ " stream, rivulet, dale,” 
seems also to be cognate with it. 

ptyf- The Kurdish word primarily moans ” crop 
of birds ”, and by extension every protuberant thing. 
Cf. Latin pppufa and popiUa and Bavarian j»*npfen. 
Cf. also English pimpfs, about which see Skeat and 
Murray. 

S^tabsu (German), s^at>*tin. We may also compare Latin 
awbo, Swedish $hafva, Dutch scAaven, Danish icave, 
Gothic seavan, all in the sense of ” to scrape”. To 
it are also related Middle English soAavsn and A. 8. 
uoafnn, “ to shave.” 

Sting (Swedish), in the sense of gad*fly. breeze, slang. Tlie 
Kurdish word means ” wasp ”, and the comparison 
is obvious. The ” stinging” wasp may even have a 
certain relation to tiie English verb sting and its 
Teutonic equivalenta. 

TAvcfon (A.S.), fwarh liran, ” to coagulate, to chum” 
(milk). We may compare also O.H.G. diceran and 
English rwiri. The Anglo-Saxon verb has even given 
birth to ihioifel, ‘‘ a whisk to whip milk,” not repre¬ 
sented in Kurdish. On the other band, Kuidish has 
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pre«erved the adjective twir or /Sr, “tluck, coagulated,” 
vdth which wa may compare French dur, etc. 

Tiiw (Danish), tior, /»vor-k. The KurdUh woid generally 
means ‘‘wild turtle-dove”, while the Danish means 
“wood-grouse”, but the comparison between the 
two is obvious. 

Tuft (A.S ), dun, duna, “ pasture, dry hay, straw.” We may 
eomparo German aatm and Keltic dun. All seezn to 
be related to Aramaic Ubn, /ewn and Arabic tibn, 
“dry hay, straw.” 

Vfiggs (Gothic), bangah, \onffah. The Kurdish word means 
“ the rising ground near the bed of a river Ihe 
reduplication of y in Gotluc is a sign o! the dls* 
appearance of a letter; from Kurdish vre learn that 
this letter was n. 

Ifoofd, h/fi-nan. Dutch tcoeUn, German wubUjt. and A.S. 
\oiUan. “to twist,” are even nearer to the KardhU 
root hilm, “ to twisC.” Curiously enough, the word is 
muaing m Skeat. The final d in the Ei^lish verb is, 
of course, excrescent. 

A. Misoaka. 


RECmcr Ababic Litebatuee 

idlyII, 1. Beyrout: 

Iruprimcrie Cstholique. 1919. 

In this book Fere Cheikho continues hie researches into the 
pr^lslamic Ohristiaulty of Arabia, with the learning and 
accuracy which characteriae the work of the Jesuit College 
of Beyrut. The present fasciculus contains collections of 
passages which deal with the art of writing, with the forms 
of proper names, with Christian institutions, and witi^ 
aUusiems to the content of the Chnstian Scriptures. The 
passages are in the main verses attributed to pre-Islamlc 
poets, but the author also utUisea proverbs wbidi claim 
antiquity and statements by Arabic authors of Islamic 
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timu. Tilfire is do doubt about tha utility of bis coUectious, 
tbougb it may ba fancied that Etuopean chtica will want to 
submit them to that process of sifting wbenca their function 
derives its name. How much this process will leave cannot be 
guessed a jtriori; but certainly some matter will be rejected 
as irrelevant. Thus Uass&n b. Thabit is quoted for the 
Angel Gabriel; surely the source of bis knowledge was the 
Prophet MohaniTned, whose oourt'poet he was. In the case 
of many of the verses cited the evidence of genuineness would 
seem to be slight. However, P^re Chtileho*s rperit in bringing 
together and lucidly arrao^g all this matter will be gratefully 
acknowledged. 

iSXJJi’A) Volumes XI-XIV. Cairo: 

Government Press. 1917-18. 

This maaterpieoo of Arabic typography, of which thu earlier 
volumes have been noticed in this Journal, has now reached 
oompletioo ; at least, as far as the te^rt is concerned, for it 
may be hoped that the editors will not fail to supply the much* 
needed index. The matter contained in the last four volumes 
is chiefly rules for and speoimens of official correspondence and 
other documents, but the author casually preserves a vast 
qoantlty of historical, geographical, and other information 
which is of great interest. Vol. xiii seems to be specially rich 
in historical matter, containing among other things a history 
of the enactments against the dkimnis (Jews and Christians) 
in Islamic states and various truces drawn up in Crusading 
times; <^alqashandi, unlike many writers on diplomacy, 
takes tits trouble to give date and place of meet of the models 
which he preserves. Owing to the excellence of the editing 
it is i^ly esay to find what is wanted in these fourteen 
volumes, but careful indices would form a valuable addition 
to the work. Anything like an analysis of the contents—of 
whid) some of the most important were excerpted by Wiisten* 
feld in his Qeoffraphie und VenatUunff des Jeffyj)ien-~voa]d 
far exceed the liniits of a " short notice 
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MosLBu Seots ah ^ Scai^. B 7 *Ab]> ai-Q1hib Ibn Tahis 
al-B&43e&a]>i ; translated from the Arabic by Kate 
CeambebeSeklye, Ph.D. Parti. KewYork : Columbia 
University Press, 1920. 

The work ai-Tarq botn al^Firaq, whose author died 
A.D. 1037, haa been before the world in its Arabic original 
since I910> when it was edited by an Egyptian a<holac, 
Mohammed Badr. The Arabic edi^on hae many merits, but 
not a few misprints, some of which have been corrected by 
European reviewers. Few Arabic works more certau^y 
deserve translation, and it Is clear that Dr. Seelje has gone 
through the coursee of study which are requisite for sneb a 
task, and Las executed it with great ability. In het introduc¬ 
tion she has furnished the mformation which we should expect 
to find there, and bas in addition provided a brief biblio¬ 
graphy of works dealing with the subject. In the latter 
we miss tbe Peraian treatise KUSb Bayan al-AdySn, printed 
in tbe brat volume of Bobefer’s Chmlomaihie Persaw, which 
furnished M. Huart with the true name of the author of the 
Xivre de la Or4aUon ei ds FSisioire published by him, which 
might perhaps be regarded as belonging to this literature, and 
the brief notice of the Sects in the Ghvr^fah of ‘Abd al-Qadir 
Gilam (Cairo, 1288, i, pp. 73-^). To these we must now add 
the notice in the work of Qalqaahandi, ziil, 222-61, which is 
mainly concerned with the oaths taken by the vanous sects. 
The matter which Dr. Seelye has had to render is often highly 
technical, but she appears well able to cope wi^ su^ 
difficulties. 

D. 8- MsBOOLIOUTfi. 


Ls Poiue no Fa&apis, no DiLuos, Et ns ls 

Coots ns o’soifUB. By S. LsNanoK. Leroux, PaiU; 
Luzao & Co., London. 1919. 

The French edition of Professor Langdon's work on the 
remarkable Somerian text from Nippur which he first brought 
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to Uglit is pracUcAlly & new book. He has taken advantage 
of the diacussiozL and conCroi'eralss SKcited by ]iis work to 
revise it throughout and to incorporate into it n large amount 
of new material. Fresh light on the subject has been thrown 
by the texts from Aasur published in Germany, as well as by 
otber te>cts that have been found among the tablets from 
Kippur in the Univeraity Museum of Philadelphia. 

When Profeesor Langdon discovered the text the name of 
the hero Uttu, or Tagtug as be read it provisionally, was 
unknown. Since then Uttu bas become a familiar hgure to 
Assyriologists as the reputed originator of the various arts 
and crafts of the asdent world and the father of civilization. 
The fact exemplifies how little we still know about the beliefs 
and traditions of early Babylonia, and bow dangerous, there' 
fore, it is to argue in regard to them from negative knowledge. 

As a Sumerian scholar Professor Lengdon has very few 
rivals, and his translstions of Sumerian texts may con* 
sequently be regarded as authoritative. But it must be 
remembered that our knowledge of Sumerian is still to a large 
extent in the tentative stage, and that where there ie no 
Semitic tianslation to guide u« our rendering of ^ Sumerian 
.word or phrase often sdinits of more than one interpretation. 
Hence ^ere is always room for reviuon, and with the incraase 
of materials the first pioneering work can always be improved. 

The translation of the texts occupiee the second half of the 
Professor’s volume. A very valuable introduction fills the 
first 166 pages. It is by far the best and most brilliant work 
on the Babylonian conception of the Creation that has yet 
been written, and it contains a large amount of new and 
interesting matter. The author has spared no pains to bring 
it up to date and has arranged his materials in a masterly 
fashion. 

* I believe be is ri^t in holding that the Poem contains an 
account, not only of the Creation, but also of Paradise, and 
that this latter forms, as. it were, the background of the 
Biblical story of the Garden of Eden. Like Frofeasoi Langdon 
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&ls&, I believe that Bilmun, the Sumeriaa F&r&dise, vas 
aitnated oa the eastern coast of the Persian Gulf, and is not 
to be identified with the island of Bahrein, as supposed 
Rawlinscn and Meissner. Ihat the small islands near the 
coast were inoloded in DUmun was natural; hence Sargon 
speaks of its hing XJpari as seeking refuge in the middle of 
the sea But since copper is stated to have come tram 
Dilmun It cannot be Bahrein, unless we aasume that it was 
merely a depot to which the copper was brought from else* 
where. Some years ago J augg^ted that Uperi ie the Biblical 
Ophir, Sargon having oonfoimded the name of the capital with 
that of the king. 

A very interesting tert r^al^ to the Creation is a 
bilingual {Sumerian and Semitic) poem found at Assur, of 
which Professor X^ngdon gives a tian^tion. Here man is 
stated to have been formed from the blood of two “ Artisan 
deities ”, who were pat to death for the pnrpoee on the Uzuma, 
which binds together the sky and the earth. Here, as else¬ 
where, the blood is the equivalent of life, and man is created in 
order to cany on the services of the gods. Mankind is further 
divided into the two claasea of the artisan (ununonv) and the 
nomad (nw4u); it is the Biblical antithesis of Cain and Abel, 
and reflects the social conditions of Babylonia with its settled 
artisan and agricultural population on the one side and the 
nomad Beduin with his herds on the otiier. To the Sumerian 
the creation of man meant the creation of civilized man. 

Many pages are devoted to pomting out the di£erenc« and 
contrasts in the cosmologicai theones of Eridu and Hippur. 
Eridu and Nippui represented the two chief theological 
schools of Sumerian Babylonia, and it was the amalgamation 
of theirdoctrineawhich resulted in the theology and theosophy 
of Semitic Babylonia. But crlglnally these dootrinee difiered 
fundamentally, as 1 first tried to show many years ago in zny 
Ribbert Lectures. To the Sumerians of the South and the 
North the creation and fall of man, the origin of evil and the 
introdnetion of death into the world, bad in primitive times 
Ji*S. tnXL 1931, 20 
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p7e;96ated theiasel?^^ oAdtf wboU)' difIer«Dt aspects. Long 
centuries were required before Bab^cnjA became possessed of 
a common theology. Professor Laogdoii notes m tbis con* 
nezion that the legend oi Adspa, or ratbor Adamu, which 
embodied the beUefa of Eridu, has uudeigone a Canaaxdticb 
rsFisioQ in the form of it which is preserved among the 
Tel el'Amama tablets. The serpent also seems to have 
belonged to the traditions of Eridu, and Professor Langdon 
observes that tbs Hebrews appear to have preserved no 
memory of tbe time when Eve was a goddess under a serpent 
form. This, however, certainly was not the ease in the Later 
Hebraism with its stories of Lilith, the first wife of Adam. 
Indeed, that Khawah was a serpenVgoddcss rests upon the 
very doubtful idsntifi cation of the name with the Arabic h oyy9 \ 
we now know that Babylonian mythology admitted a serpent 
of evil as well as serpent divinities, aud a tablet, unfortunately 
much mutilated, has been discovered at Boghas Keui which 
contains a Hittitc tezt describing how the evil serpent 
lUuyankas was overcome and elua. 

A. H. Saycs. 


Short Noticas of lome Recent Publications on 
Chinese Subjects 

MiuoTRia ooKCRRNAJtT l'Asib Obibhtaix. Vol. HI. 

U X U. 2S0 pp., Ih plates. Paris: Leroux, 1919. 

The greater part (173 pages) is taken up with an important 
article entitled Ze Jti d«s Dragons, by tiie late Professor E. 
Chavannee. It deals with the Taoistic rite, practised in 
China from the esventh to the fourteenth century, of throwing 
into caves, ravine^ or springs prayers for longevity and other 
boons iosciihad on plates of metal or stone. The rest of tho 
volume is filled with Les Rsprdtertialions ds Jdiaka dans 
I'Arl Boudd/tigus, by M. Foucher, accompanied T^th a number 
of excellent illustrations. 



sous KSCEilT PD^UtlOlfg OH CHUmSB SUHTZCTS 2dd 

FiT£3 ET 0fiA34SONS Ai10IENN:BS DB LA ChINE. Pa& MaI^CBL 
Qeanet. 10 X 6 |. 301 pp., 1 plate. Paris: Leroux, 
1&19- 

The enterprising author of this faacinnting work has indeed 
succeeded in making live many of the dry bones of Chinese 
oTAiSBical poetry. KefuuDg to be Cranmelled by the traditional 
interpretations of native commentators and th&r Western 
followers, he endows songs of the Shih Ching with unsuspected 
bomau interest, ^o student of the literature, religion, or 
sodal life of ancient China can afierd to mice readir^ It. 

The Prix Stanislas Jxdien has been awarded to M. Oranet 
for this book. 

La Poly6v>?ie Soiwrale et le Soeorat d&tts la Ckime 
F^DALfi, ^tnde sur lee formes andennesde le polygamie 
chioolse. Par Maeobl GaAifET. 10 x 93 pp. Paris: 
Leroux, 1920. 

Under the term “ sororate ” coined by ^ James Fraser, 
who studied the subject in Totemwn attd £xcfftitny, the author 
writes about marriage customs in ancient China. He finds 
allumons in <^asmcal books to the nght, and even die dnty, of 
a man to marry his deceased wife’s ^tec, and also to the 
inadtudoh of polygamy with msters. An mteresting and 
original thesis, though probably its conclusions will not all 
meet with general acceptance 

Von Chinas G^ern. Reisen in Giina. By F. Perzynehi. 
10 X 7^. 362 pp., 60 plates. Mnneheu: K. Wolff, 

1920. 

This Is a pleasantly written account, well illustrated with 
photographs, of the author’s travels in widely separated parts 
of China, special notice being given to masterpieces of religious 
art encountered by the way. An mteresting feature of die 
book is the repubiication of hia discoveries concerning the 
provenance of the wonderful T'aog pottery k^ian, one of 
which now reposes in the British Museum. The photographs 
and deschption of their hiding-place in a cave not far from 
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1 Chou and the Western Tombs, some 60 vilea south-west 
of Pekiag, eatiafy the cnriosity excited since the figure waa 
acquired by the Museum in 1013. 

Chibesz Pottery Status of a Looan. By R. L. Hobson. 
10^ X 6}. 7 PP'I 1 plate (coloured). London: Bntish 
Museum, 1920. 

The Trustees of the British Museum oflet a tfiieap shillingB« 
worth in this pamphlet, which coatains not only a valuable 
essay by a leading authority about the figure referred to in 
the foregoing note, but also a finely produced picture of it 
in colour. 

Gems or OHiNRaE Vinss. Translated into Rnglisb verse. 
By W. J. B. Flstohsr. X 6. 242 pp. Shanghai; 
Commercial Press, 1919. 

Moss Gsua or Cbinsss Poetry. Translated into English 
verse. By W. J. B. Flbtoubr. S} x fi. 208 pp. 
Shanghai: Commerdal Press, 1919. 

These two books claim our gratitude; lor they represent the 
honset attempt of an enthusiast to translate some 270 poems 
by famous Chinese poets. Moreover, they offer the unwonted 
advantage of the Chinese text printed alongside each English 
version. 

DiCTONS ST PROVSRBSS DSa ChINOIS HABITAH7 IM. MONQOUE 

Su^OuBat. Par le R. P. Josepr vak Cost, Misaionnaire 
de Soheut aux Ortos. Vari4t4s Sinologiquee Ko. GO. 
10 X 9^. 3&S pp. Shanghai: Imp. do rC^helinat de 
T'ou-s^-wb, 1918. 

A collection of 1,000 current sayings which will be welcomed 
by folklorists as well as by students ol the language. Its 
usefulness, however, is not enhanced by the attitude which 
results in all allusions to native religious beliefs being lumped 
together in the subject index under the beading “ Superstition 
A colte’'. Tf one wishes, for instance, to look up proverbs 
relating to Lao TzQ, it is necessary to wade tiirough no 1^ 
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than fift7*five refereacw ; while like iwww, ckim, rol, 
etc., have headings of their own. 

M^ANQSS fiOR LA CffKOKOLOOIE ChIKDISE. I. Kotes 
concemant b chronologic cbinoise. Par lea PP. Havrbt 
et Ch&mbbau, BJ. II. Proligomhnea 4 la concordance 
n6om4nique. Par le ?. Hoakg. Vah4t4a Binologiquea 
Mo. 52. 10 X 6f X + 320 pp. Shanghai: Imp. de la 
Miss. Cath., 1920. 

TranaUtors of Chineae have long wanted reference tablee 
to supplement the mdiapensablc volumes of the same series, 
Kos. 24 and 29. This scbolarij work makes it posable to 
find exact European equivalents to Chinese dates. Surelf 
it is due to an overught that there U omitted from its 
hibliographf that useful hook published in En^lsh Father 
Huang in 1904, A Notice ^ the Chmcee Calendar and a Cm- 
cerdance mlh the European Oalendar (from a.d, 1644 to 2020), 
See Majico Polo. Motee and addenda to Sir H«iry Yule's 
edi^on, containing the results oi recent research and 
discovery- By Henri Cobdier. 9x6. x + 161 pp., 
1 plate. London: John Hurray, 1920. 

With hie ususJ aoholarly thoroughness Professor Oordier 
has collected a vast amount of fresh material in this volume, 
which is uniform with and serves as a supplem^tary com* 
mentary to his faraous third edition of Yuls’s Marco Fob. 
Tee Trade akd Adutnistratton of China . By H. B. Morse. 
Third Bevised Edition. ^ x 5^. xv 505 pp. Map 
and 14 illustraticns. London; Longmane, 1921. 
Shanghai: Eelly & Walsh, 1921. 

A new edition of invaluable handbook Is apsmaUy 
welcome in view of the many changes that China baa under¬ 
gone during -^le last few years. Trade statistics and die 
taxation system are among the more important subjecte that 
have been brought up to date. The chapter on the Govern¬ 
ment of the Bepublio is to a great extent new matter, and 
that CO opium has been much extended. 
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Ahoibnt CEJ>fiBX Fiqubbd Silks, excavated by 8ii Auiel 
Stein at ruined sites of Central Asia, Drawn and described 
bj F. H. A^BBWis. Reprinted from TM BwHnffton 
}iagazini, July and September, 1920. 12^ x 9^. 20 pp., 
1& illustrations. London ; Quaritch, 1920. 

Of supreme importance to all students of Aslan decorative 
deugn is this able monograph by one who not only disoussee 
with expert knowledge the esthetic as well as the technical 
aspects of a number of ancient examples of the weaver’s art, 
but represents the fabrics themselvee with extraordinary 
success in n series of pen and ink drawings. There is a preface 
by 8ir Aorel Stein, who cites the need of assuring an open 
passage westwards for the Chinees trade in silk textiles as 
the motive that first led Wu'ti to send an expedition into 
Central Asia. No hint of this is contained in chapter oxxiii of 
3sA-ma Ch'ieo. On the contrary, it is there expressly stated 
that it was desire to overcome the ?Isiuag-na that prompted 
the Emperor to send Chang Ch^ien on his famous political 
missiod. No doubt Sir Aurol Stein bases his theory on other 
texts. 


W. PsftoavAL Ystts. 
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Dr. O. Godrin^ton, 

tali S<mt>Tary V%Ci-Pre9iie9tt of the Royal Asiatio Society. 

The death oi Dr. Oliver Codrmgton will be deeply regretted 
by all membera of the Roy^ Asiatic Society who were 
familiar with his careful auperviaon of their Idbiary iu 
Aibemarle Street for many yean and the ever-ready help he 
was ready to ^ve to ^ readers and icquiiers. 

Dr. CodiingtoQ, in addition to his ordinary work as 
Librarian, compiled for the Society a valuable catalogue of 
the Arabic, Persian, and Turkish USS. in the Library (1893). 
His personal work, however, waa mainly in the direction of 
Oriental niunismatics, of which probably the moat important 
outcome was his excellent manual cf Musalman numismatics, 
published In our monograph series in 1904. This is sn 
invaluable introduction to the subject, and ^aly those 
munisinatiste who went through the toU and trouble, when 
far from museums and bbraries, of obtaining a little elementary 
instruction when they first took up the subject osm appreciate 
the value of a guide like tills aud also the labour involved in 
its composition. Dr. Codimgton's earlier career was in New 
Zealand and Burma, but as early as 1873 he was a member 
of the Bombay branch of the B.A.S., and undertook to edit 
its Journal in 1874. To that Journal he contributed a number 
of valuable papers on various branchee of Indian numismatics, 
including the coins of tiie Andhras, the Babmanis, and 
Kachch, and in 1891 he brought out a catalogue of the Society's 
collection of coins. 

Be became a member of the R.A.S. in 1377, and on his 
return from India in 1886 he at once became an active 
member, and in 1891 he became Honorary librarian, a post 
which he continued to hold till he ftit obliged to retire from it 
in 1919, He joined the R. Numismatic Sotiety in 188$, and 
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soon became libranan to that Soeiet 7 a]ao. He contiaued his 
numiamatio woik for both sodetiea. For the R.A.8. his most 
important rrork was the Manual of Masahn&n Numismatics, 
aliead 7 alluded to, but the ioUowug papers in our Journal 
may be noted » 

Notes on Muealmau coins collected by Mr. G. P. 

Tato in Seietan; JRAS. 1904, p. 681. 

Do. 1905, p. 547. 

Notes 00 coins collected in Seistan by Sir A. H. McMahon : 

JRAS. 1011, 3. 779. 

Coioage of Huaayn Baikara; JRAjS. 1913, p. 432. 

The foUoviog papers appeared in the Numimaiic 

ChfmicU 

Coins of the Beni RusQl, etc.: N.0.1804, p. 88. 

A cola of Taglilak 6bib: N.C. 1894, p. 185. 

Couages of Cutcb and Kithi&w4r: N.O. 1895, p. 59. 

Coins of the Bahmani Dynasty; N.0, 1898, p. 259. 

Some rare Oriootsl coins (Umayyad and ‘Abb&s!): N.C. 

1902, p. 267. 

Coins of the King of Jinns : N.O. 1913, p. 123. 

Of the papers those on the colas of Huaayn Baikara, of the 
Babmanfs, and of Kaobch are of great value. * 

Dr. Codrington's senricea to Numismatics were recognised 
by the bestowal on him of the Medal of the Royal Numismatic 
Society in 1911, an honour which be shared with such well* 
known Oriental nuniamatists as Edward Thomas, Sir 
Alexander Cunningham, Stanley Lane^Poole, and 'Wladimir 
von Tleeenhsusen. 

M. LoMOWORTU Daucs. 


The Centenary of Sir Richard Francis Burton 
On March 19 we celebrated the Centenary of one of Britain’s 
noblest sons—Sir Richard Francis Barton. 

Rb fame as an Orientalist and anthropologist was only 
euTpassed by his ranking with the world’s greateat explorers. 
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Burton seems to have been dravm to Oriental l&nguBges from 
the eariieet time, for when still at Oxford we find bun teaching 
himself Arebic^lndividuAl ooecbing being then unknown. 
As soon as he had decided to join the Indian Army he began 
to aaorifiol his boxing and fencing for the study of Hiadustani. 

He left England on June 18, 1842, to join the Native 
Bombay Infantry at Gujarat, and continued hia HindusCaui 
during tho voyage. After proceeding to Baroda, Burtoa put 
in twelve hours* work a day, and as a result passed first in 
both Hindustani and Gujarati. An appointment to Sind 
oa regimental interpreter followed, and very shortly another 
language'Maharhtta—*was adde^l to the other two languages 
in which Burton passed first. The list increased, ond before 
ha left Indie, l^ersiao. Bindbi, Saaskht, Punjabi, Pushtu, 
Arabic, Telugu, Turkish, sod Armenian were atlded I 

Apart from his books on India, Burton wrote two papers 
for the Journal of the Bombay branoh of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, which were both published In Vol. Ill of the Journal 
for January, 1849. The first of these was “ Kotes and Remarks 
on Dr. Born's Obrestomathy of the Pushtu or Afigban 
Language " (pp. 68-69), and the eocond was “ A Grammar of 
the J&t&ki or Belocbki Dialect*’ (pp. 84-125). 

A long furlough in Eoglaod prompted Burton to carry out 
a project he had already formed in Sind to study the " inner 
life of the Moalem and so, after obtaining a year's special 
leave, he started on bis famous journey to Mecca and Medina 
in 1$6S. It would be superfluous to give details of the great 
journey, for It vnll remain for aU time ae one of the most 
hasardoua and intensely interesting journeys ever recorded. 
His Pericfud f^orra^Hie of a PUgrimage to Bl-M€dinah and 
Mcocoh, 2$SS~6y is now a classic, and ranks among the world’s 
greatest travel books. 

Immediately after the pilgrimage began Burton’s great 
career as an Afnean explorer, and had the Government of 
that day looked favourably upon him there is no knowing 
to what heights be would have risen. 
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In 1861 Burton married laabel Arundel I, and entered the 
service of the Fore^n Office the same year. He held four 
CoaeuJatea—FernaBjio Po (1861-6), Santos, Brasil (1865-9), 
Damascufl (1869-71), and Trieete (1872-90), Although 
exiled at Trieete, a place iU^euited to his health. Burton was 
able to obtain leave frequently, and we find him paying a 
retixm viait to India {1875-6), where he continued the study 
of his beloved CamSens, exploriog Midian (1877-9), from an 
archasological and miueralogical point of view, and seeking 
gold on the Gold Coast (1881-2). All this time Oriental and 
anthropological details were slowly being collected in his 
numerous note*books, and most of this mass of information 
found its way into his great translation of Alf Laylah wa 
£Ayl^-.thd Thouaaud Nights and a Kight. 

There is no room here to discuss this work in detail, to com¬ 
pare it with the translations of Lane, Payne, and Mardrus, 
and to speak of the various MSS. used. Suffice to say that 
Burton's translation is the ons always j^hossn for Oriental 
students who want to translate word for word and see exactly 
the original sense of any particular pasuge. In order to 
preserve the spirit of the original as much as possible, Burton 
retained the Saj’a or cooing of a dove—the passages iu 
oadenoed prose which appear as little eddies of song set like 
gems in the story. 

Writers have often oommented adversely on Burton’s 
constant use of archaic or foreign words, but he was merely 
carrying out the difficult task be had set himself—to trsjislate 
noun for noun and verb for verb. The oompoeite nature 
of the MSS. produced local and uncommon words, to meet 
which no modern English equivalent existed, thus by using 
fourteenth and fifteenth century words he not only trans¬ 
lated literally, but preserved the spirit, 'lUxivetd, and 
atmosphere of the mediaeval East. Although not a clsasical 
Oriental scholar, bis practical knowledge of the East will 
Always stand alone and unsurpassed. 

Of his personal character there still remain some who can 
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spe&k with ruJ knowledge ; but those few who wen hououfed 
with hie icitim&of, thoee few who probed beneath the rugged 
eitfface—they know what a jewel lay hid for those who cared 
to seek, and to*day hold the memory of hie friendship ea the 
most sacred possession of theii Hvee. 

It is not inappropriate to sum up this slight tribute to hie 
memory with a few lines from his well'koown " Kaetdah " 

True to tby Katui'e, to Tliyse]f» Feme aud Disfama nor hoiie 
Qor fear; 

Enough to thee the small still \‘ojee aye tbuod'iing In thine 
lituor ear. 

• ■ • • • 

This ** 1" may flud a future Life, a nobler copy of our own. 

Where every riddle shall be re«*d. where every koowledge 
sball bo known: 

K. M. PBNtKR. 

Maulvi Shaikh Caiqahmad Anstri, M.A.S.B., M.R.A.S. 

The late Maulvj Shaikh Laiqalimad Ansari. an 
Oriental scbolor of Delhi, came of the family of Shaikh 
Ansarian of ICairnna (U.P.). 

Mr. Ansari was for many years on tbs Staff of the 
^fvr>l,infJ of Delhi. He was the author of the 
Ui-dn i$el/ Instructor ond /isouiafw Urdu jor P\hhlic 
8i)t6c}ie», oud was awarded a grant from tlie Qoverninent 
of the Punjab for the Hi‘st‘naniod publication, whlcli has 
been pronounced as most useful by prominent educational 
authorities. Th s second book was ded icated by penni Ksiou 
to the late Lord Mlnto. when Viceroy of India, and 
Mr. Ansari received autogiapli letters from Lord Ainpthif) 
and Sir James Latoucho eulogising tlie book. 

His briliiaut scholai’ship won for him a great reputation 
in tlie country, and he was sent on a deputation to Calcutta 
by Her Highness the Begum of Bhopal in connexion with 
reseaioli work. 


Naxeek Akuai> Axsari. 
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NOTES OF THE QUARTER 

(Juuftry-April, 19S11 

The Council elected Mr. Robert Mond to be Joint Honorary 
Treaauier and member o( Council. The following fiity*lour 
were elected membere ol the Socie^ during the quarter:— 


Babu S. Kiahore Baner j eeiU .A. 
Ral ChauJliuri B. Bbusban, 
Kr. 8. R. Buchie. B.E. 

Mr, W. B. 0. CariiiicLaol. 

Mr. S. B. Cliattorji. 

Bai Sebib N. C. Cnatterji. 

Mr. W. 8. Cottorill. 

Mr. M. fi. U1 Dar, B.Sc\, 
LL.B. 

Kr. J.N.Daa^B.A. 

Lady Deane. 

Captain R. D. Dent, 

Pandit K. N. Dube. B.A,, 
LL.B. 

Kr. B. A. Bden. 

Kr. C. Kigood. 

Mr. J. H. F. Evan a. 

Mr. Henry Parmer. 

Kr. H. J. Frampton, I.C.S. 

Kr. U, T. RajaOopala. 

Kr. Cyril Ourner. 

Mr. R. M. Qwyno. K.A. 

Mr. M. Habib, B.A. 

Mr. U. Abdul Hamid. 

Kr. B. L. Hobeon. 

Hii Excellency the Japanaie 
Atnbaaaador, 

Miaa E. J. Komp. 

Mr. J. N. Kaitra. 

K(. S, A. KasUary. 


Mr. H. Mookeriea. 

Kr. A.P. Uumok. 

Mr. C.A. Pittar, I.C.3, 

Mr. 8, Qureabi. 

Pandit B. Rai. 

Nr. C. Kunbam Baja, B.A. 
Kao Sabib K. Sriabna Rec. 
Dr, H. A. Baehid. 

Rev, Wm. H. E«8, D.D, 

Mr. D. V. Re«. 

ProfeuorS. C. Sarkar. 

Mr, A. P. Banerjl Baalri, K.A. 
Mr. P. J. Scotland. U.A. 

Mr. A. Sefi. 

8lr Malcolm Soton, E C.B. 

Mr. A. R. Biddiqi. 

Kr. K. Ganffannnda Siaha.B.A. 
Proteaaor n. Sinba, B.A. 
Proiauor W. B. Stevnios, 
D.Litt. 

Kr. Q. C. Tambc. 

Hov. D. Q. Tbirtle. 

Mr. H. Maung Tin. 

Rt. Rev. N, l^llope, DIabcp in 
Coraa. 

M, 6. Well Hbao Bahadur, 

Mr. A. B. C. Weatlake. 

Kr A N. J, Whyiiiant, 

Mr, Q. Willougboy*Meade. 


Oq January 18 Mlaa H. C. Bowser gave a lantern lecture on 
" The Buddhiat Templei of the Diamond Mountmn of Korea 
On February 8 Mies R. Houetoo spoke of her experiences 
under the Bolshevist rale at Tashkent in Russian Turkest&n, 
while on March 3 Kr. D. A. Lane (late of the South Perm 
Rides) read a paper on the Komad Tribes of Soath*West 
Perria; Mr. B. Levy on April 13 treating of an old caravan 
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rouU UEd«r th» title of BagbcUd to Tehran: a new 
variation of an old tlieoie 

The Anniversaty Meeting will take place on May 10. 

Sir Hiobard Temple and Mr. Beveridge have sent gifta 
of £10 each to the funds of the Society, writing that they 
forward these donations because they are unabls to respond 
to the appeal to enlist new members. 

Lord and Lady Peiitland invited the Conncil and rnembera 
of the Society on February 24 to a reception to meet the 
Earl and Countess of Heading before their departuia for 
India. 


13r. F. W. Thomas, Hon. Secretary, now in India, was 
elected an Honorary Member of tl)e Bombay Brane}i of 
the Royal Asiatic Society on Fabruavy 4. He is expected 
in England eaily in June. 


Will any mecnbar, able to do reviewing for the Jou-n\uX. 
kindly sand his name and the subject in which be 
specialises to the Seci’etary ? 

Colonel Knox-Kiveu has presented to the Society sa 
incei*esting coat of mail which he found in 1901 when camping 
4 miles from HawaJ Pindi at a spot about twenty feet from 
the reputed tomb of Bucephalus, the horse of Alexander the 
Great. The coat was found with a tent-peg driven through 
it» and vraa in a rusty and much damaged condition. It has 
now been cleaned and mounted, and will be exhibited in the 
Sodety's rooms. 

A very similar coat will be found represented on plate oxl 
of Joseph Skelton’e Snfiraved lUwtraium of Anlienl Amour 
Jrtm ^ Cdleelion at Goodrich Cowi . . . the ducrifiioru 
of Dr. Meyrick (London, 1630); and an example can be seen 
in the Indian section of the Victona and Albert Museum 
(lent by Field-Marshal Viscount Kitchener of Khartoum). 
This is inscribed In Devanagari characters “ I^ja Abhai Singh 
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oi Jodhpur”, ftnd dated 1750. In this caso there are five 
rows of larainated plates at the back, and the links, alternately 
punched and riveted, are of a difierent type. The ct)at 
illustrated by Skelton has, like the preaeot example, throe 
rows of laminated plates, but in tbU ease also there is no 
corresponding similarity of the links, each of which u*aa divided 
by a oross'bav. In the coat found by Colonel Knox-Kiven 
the links arc riveted, and are homogeneous throughout exoept 
on the right breast, where a stronger link has been eiaployed. 
Memberaintereetedin tbemattorare referred to the Catalogue 
of Ancient Helmets and Mail”, by Baron Alexander de Oosson 
and W, Burges, Arch. Jtfum., vol, xxxvii (1881), pp. 5d3 
ot aeq., and to ch. xiv, vol. ii of Sir Guy Laking'a Accord of 
European Annour and Arwe, where the difhcultles of 
attempting to assign an approximate date to a coat of mail 
are fully set out. As Meyrick saya (op, dt.), '' this aort of 
armour ... being handed down aa a kind of haitloom in a 
family, renders it iupoeaible to assign the date of it or any 
satisfactory evidence;” The links approximate to those upon 
European mail of the sixteeutb century, and Che meet that 
can be oonjectured is that it is of mueh earlier date than the 
Kitchener suit referred to above. Its present weight is 
19 lb. 3 02. 

The coat has been cleaned and mounted under the 
supervision of Mr. 8. J. Camp (Inspector of the Armouries at 
the Wallace CoUecrion), to whom the Council is also indebted 
for the above notes. 


NoTios 10 MmfnsBs 

The Society will be ^ad to have copies of the Journal of 
the undermentioned dates, u they are out of print 
Old Serfa.—1842, No. 13; 1861, No. 3. 

New Series.—1870, Vol. IV, Part II; 1S81, Vol. XIII, 
Parti; 1882, Vol. XiV, Part tV; 1883, Vol. XV, Parts 
I and II; 1886, Vol. XVII, Part IV. 

Pmsenr Series.—1903, Parte I and III; 1904, Parts 11 and 
UI; 1919, Parte I and n. 
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KOTBS 07 TEB 


Mrs. LockytT, Tacket Wood, Kingsbridge, 8. Devon, has 
manj copies ol the Society's Journal in good condition and 
woidd be glad to sell them Co members at half-price. 

The Council of the Royal A^atic Society hae decided to 
advance the price of its publications, including the Journal 
and offphnta therefrom, by 2$ per cent to aU persona who are 
not members of tbe Society. Members will pay the same 
special pricea as hitherto for books already published if they 
buy them direct flora tbe Society for their own use. 

In order to avoid email odd amotmte the nearest sixpence 
above the figure so arrived at (i.e. tbe old price plus 2b per 
cent) viQ be taken as the new price. Thus a book published 
at 7i. 6d. will be sold retail at 9a. 6d., not 9a. 4jfd. 

Tbe Gounril has also decided to allow bookeellers a uniform 
discount of 2d. in the shilling on all its pubUcarioni. Kon- 
members buying direct from tbe Society will pay the full retail 
price, or in tbe case of subscriptions to tlie Journal the full 
subscription. 

Tbe efieot of the change will be to raise the retail price 
to Qon*inember8 of ringle copies of tbe Journal from 12a. to 
lbs., and tbe trede price from 9s. to 12i. 6d. 

For eubeeribera who are not membera the rate for current 
annual sets wUl in future be £2 8s., whether the eubscription 
ifl paid to a bookeeUer or direct to the Society, and the rate 
to the trade £2. 

Oflprinte of papers In tbe Journal will in future be offered 
for sale at the following »tes per copy. Applicatlone for 
ofiprinte should be made as soon as posubls after tbe article 
appears in the Jounwf to enable an order to be placed with the 
prmteie before the type is broken up, The printers have 
engaged to keep the type standing for three months foe the 
purpose. 

To Trade 

To Public, and Mwiberi. 



t. 

d. 

s. d. 

10 pages or lees 

1 

6 

1 3 

20 pages . 

2 

0 

1 8 

Over 20 pages . 

. 2 

6 

1 10 


(Specif prices in some cases.) 
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Books 

Aroheologictl DeptrCmest. Southern Circle. Epigraphy. 
191&-19, Frcm the Ooverf>meni of India . 

-Soutbera Circle, bfadrae. Annuel Report, 1919>20. Madres, 

1920. Jrom the SecreUvry (f SUAe^ 

Atcbeologicel Survey of India, Anoual Report, 191^15, 
Caicuito, 1990. from f&e Qovmvmtni of /ndw. 

-Annual Report, 1917-19. Ft. i. Celoutta, 1920. 

From fAe Oovemmeni of 

Progreee Report, Woitem Qrde, tc Mareb dl, 1919. 
Dombey, 1990. From th* dovrrwnenf of India. 

-Memoirs, No. 9. Talamana or Icononetry, by T. A. 

Oopieatba lUo. Calontte, 1920. 

J^rom Coverfinent of India. 

Bailey, Rov.T. Orabame, Liaguietio fiiudiee from the Himalayea. 
AiUtio Society MonograpLa, vol. zvii. London, 1990. 

Banerjee, 0.1^,, Helleniam in Ancient India. 2nd ed. Calcutta 
and London, 1920. From the PvbUihae. 

Bare&ton. H. de, Ia Langue ^truaque dialocte de i'anden 
igyptien. Faria, 1920. From the PuUiehere. 

Bataviaaecb Genootachap van Euneten, Oudheidkundig Yeralag. 
1920. lie Kivarteal. Weltevreden, 1920. 

Fron the Puhliehtre. 

—- Rcgietet op de Vcrhandelingon. Deel Ivi^n, 1907-19, 
m bet Tijdecbhft. Reel U-lviij, 1909-19. Veltemden. 
1920. .From the Publiehers. 

Bbaodarkar, Kr R. 0., Early Hietory of India, 222 s.c. Bombay, 
1920. From the Pu&litAtfra. 

Bbattoji Dikshita’e Siddhanta » Kaomudi. Vol. ii. With trane* 
lation and Saoekilt Commentary by S. Ray Vidyavinod. 
Calcutta, 1920. From theBditor. 

JBA8. APBIL 1991. 21 
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BombAj GoverDm«at Records. Second Reviugn SgCCiemont of 
the lUtaegiri Tftlukev end of the Chopdn Teluh*. 2 yoU. 
Bombay, 1920. ^ro« the Seereiary of StaU. 

__ Ko. &77-S. Boviaioa Settlement of the Heveli Taluk* fU)d 

Sbebada Taluka. Bombay, 1920. 

Ffom ihc SiCTMry of SMf. 

Briggs, Q. W., The CLaman. RoUgious Dfe of India. Cakuttn 
and London, 1920. Fro*n Ike PaUiekere, 

BuddUiai Temporalitica. Reports of a Commission. Colombo, 
1920. Pfom the O^vernmenl o/^ndia. 

Burnt* Gacsttesr. Tbarrawaddy Pistriot. Vol. A. Rangoon, 
19S0. From Hhe Ocvernment of India. 

Caland, W,, Daa dmutnitltra do* A[>aAt*raba aiie dem Sanskrit 
Ubonettt. 1*7 Bucb. Odttingen, 1921. From the Aulhcr. 

Conteoau, G., Tablottaa Cappadocienacs. T. iv. Paria, 1920. 

i*fom PuhltaAsra. 

Curtis, L., Dyareky. Oxford, 1920. From ihe PuUithere. 
El low, Agha Petros, Assyrian, Kurdish, and Yisidii, Indexed 
Oraaunar and Vocabulary. Baghdad, 1920. 

^rom Ike Seoreiary of Slate. 
Eaorman, J. L. J. P., Roan leci'TaiDpel Tiso*Kak-3ie tc Cheribon. 
Bataviaasob Qenootechap v&o Kimsten. 

From tke PuUuherfi. 

Oasettoer, Province of Sind. Karachi, Hyderabad District, 
Sukkut, Lsikana, Thar, and Parkar, Uppar Sind Frontier. 
6 vole. Compiled by J, W. Smyth. Bombay, 1919, 

From the Oovemmenl of India. 

GoldsibcT, T., Die Riebtungen der Islamieohen Koranauslegung. 
Fondation Do Goejc, No. 6. Leiden, 1920. 

From the PtAliahera. 

Grubs, W., and Kiabs, E., Chbiesischo Schattenspicle. Leipzig, 
1916. Ffom the PvbUahera. 

Hallward, N. L., 'William Bolts, a Dutch adventurer under John 
Company, Cambridge, 1920. From ike Ptiblieitra. 
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HcmoJiiig, K., Eagliib-Cliinese DictioDary oi the StAcdaM 
Chinese Spok«u Uingiugc. Baaed ou Cbc Dietaonary of the 
late 0. C. 8teD&. London, 1916. 

^roin tM Inip$^OT’Qtntrei of CMmh AfonVtW CvjfoiHe. 

Hodivala, B. K., Panis of Ancient India. Borah Soklatwalla 
Memorial Sh^rica, Ko. 2, Bombay, 1920. 

/rom Mr. J. S. 

Houtaoia, M. T., ChoU <lo vora tji’ia do It Kbamat do >lia&n)T. 
Texts poraon. Leidc, 1921. Prom fhe Publiohara. 

ludioji HietorioaJ Rocortla ComniUaion. Proceedings, vol. ii, 
January, 1920. Calcutta, 1920. FrotAihcSicrtiQrytfStaie. 

Jagadiaa Ayyar, P. V., South Indian Shrines. Mndraa, 1920. 

Prom PuUisAors. 

Korn, K., Vontpieide Ocachriften. Vol. ix. *s*$rav6nba£a, 1920. 

Prom (As PuUwAsro, 

Konow, Sten. Aaiene Ktilturer. Indian I d«t >litteaenda Aarbun* 
drede. Copenhagen, 1920. FfomthtPuUithMt. 

Krenkow, 7,, Tbo Pootical Remains of MutU^iin ah'Oqoill. 
Ed. and irons. Leiden, 1920. 

Prom Pro/sssor 0- Snowk ifur^roHja 
Kumar De, Sushil, Hiatory of Bengali Literature in Nineteontb 
Cs&tury, 1800-25. Calcutta, 2919. 

Prom lUgitfrar, CalcuUa C/m«orsi'ry. 

Lddaror, F., Secret Rose Garden of Sa'd ud IHn Mabmfld 
Bhabistotl. From the Persian. Wisdom of the Seat Seriea. 
London, 192C. Protn the PuhlisAsri. 

Liebicb, Bruno, Zur BinfUbruni in die indlsehe einhumiaeba 
Spraobwiiaemchaft. I. Baa Sita&tra. II. Historische 
Einfbbrung u. Dhatup&tba. III. Ber Bh&tupfttba. IV. 
Analyse der Candra*Vrtt). Heidelberg, L019'<20. 

From iha AvihOT. 

Makepeace, W., Brooke, G. £., BraddeU, R. St. J., One bimdrt^ 
years of Singapore. 2 voJs. London, 1921. 

Prom the PwWttAefi. 

Mesopotamia, Holy Places of. Baarah. 

ProTA the Secretory of 8taU. 
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Migeoo, 0., umI Morct, A, Collection Paul Gallon. 2ine faac. 
Plancbea. Pans. Prom M. ACoUon. 

Mono, H. B., Trade and Administration of China, 3rd ed. 
Shanghai, 1021. PronifAc Auikor. 

Kath Rau, Bialiealiwar, BhSratakc PrAcLia R&javainla. Vol, i, 

From Ua Author. 

Nathan, J. R., and WuattKli, R. 0. Joliol, Inaa, Ulu Uuar, 
Jentpul, Ounong Panir, and Terachl. Their hiatot^ and 
oonatitution. Calcutta, 1920, 

From tht OaniMtlctfor Maiajf Studio. 

Navillo, Edouard, L’Evolution de la Languo Egyptiazmo et lot 
Languca S^mitiquea. Faria, 1920. From tho Auikor. 

Naxihauor, J., Boitr&ge aur Ocflobichto dea bibNach*taImudiBchni 
RKoechiieaaungaroohta. Vordcraiiatucha Qwcllachoft, 1919, 
1920. Leipiig. 1920. From iU Author. 

^ncholaon, R. A,, Studioa in laloniic Postry. Cambridge, 1921, 

iVom (Aa PuUitAari, 

Koi, Oointo df, Minioirca relatifn b rExj>edition Angluao partio 
du Bengali an 1800 pour allor oorobattre on Egypte I'Armdo 
d’Orient. Pirii, 1828. FrtHniid hy Mr. F. W. Hockerdo}/. 

O’Connor, V. C. 8., Ad Eoatoru Library, Cataloguea oi Peraian 
and Arabic MSS, compiled by Eban Sahib Abdul Muqladir 
and Abdul Hamid. Olaagow, 1980. From tho Author. 

Falache, J. L., Hot Heiligdom in da Vooratalling dor Samiatiaehc 
Volhoii, Loiden, 1920. Fromikt Auth^. 

Patrologia Oriantalia. Toiuc xiv, face, iii, 

Bloohet, Moufazsal ibn AbibPaaall. Texta araba public 
ot traduit. 

-Toma xiv, faao. iv. 

Puriani, Q,, Sei Seritii AntitritTdatici in Liugua ^riaca. 

—Toma xiv, faac. v. 

Gribaut, S., Lax MincUe da J«ua. Texia Ethiopian 4ditd at 
traduit. 
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Patrologr& Orient&UB. Toino xw, f&sc. 1. 

Potit, MgT. L., Documents reldtlia au Concilo <U Floroace. 
Lfr Question du Purgstoire a Perrare. Textes «t 

traduits. 

> Tome XV, faec. ii. 

BArd 7 , G., Lee Trapliicit dc Damaa. TexCe greo et 
(raduit. 

—Tome XV, faw*. m. 

Bayan, 0., T.o Syitaxairo Amt^oicn do Ter leraol, pubJid et 
Craduit. 

— Toate XV, fneo. iv. 

Bridre, tf., danett PliMoxeoi Epieeojii Mabbiigeneli diaaerta* 
tiocoa decom do Uno « f^ancU Trinitate Incorporato «t 
Paaeo toxtum Synicum edidii lati&cqua vertii, Pare, 19S0. 

Bovffhi. 

Pierie, P. E., Ceylon and tbo Portugueao, 100(^1063. London, 
1920. Frm (At 

Ramaaubba Saetii, K. R., Tnvuelation of the eleventh Skandba 
Id Srimat Bbagavatoni. Trivandrum, 1919. 

From tht Author. 

Roberta, P. R., Historical Geography of India. Ft.ii. Oxford, 
1990. From Iht PviluhtT!. 

Roakel, S. van. Supplement * Catalogui dor Maloieobe an 

Minangkebaueohe Haodaonften in de L^aohe 
Univeralteita-Biblioteek. Leiden, 1921. 

Fro Mi ProfarorC. Snouck ffwyror^, 

Scbeftelowits, J., Die altiMnaiscbe Religion u. daa Judenlum. 
Gicaaen, 1990. FrofK (Ae FvbliaAor«. 

Scbcltema, J. ?., The Lebanon in Turmoil, Syria and the Powers 
in 1S$0, translated from Tekondrr ibn Yaq'ub Abkariue. 
Kow Haven and Loudon, 1020. From the PuHishert. 

Sbarji, H., Selections from Gducational Records, Pt. i, 17S1- 
1&09. Bureau of Education, India. C8)cutta> 1990. 

From the Gottrnment of India. 
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Simon Howavitnmc Vola. v, vi, vii. 

BbftuunRpads. EdiUd tnd re\'isod by RsLitvo Siri KaCcuiaa&ra 
ThdcA and Mahagoda Sir! N&ruttam TU^ra, 

Udana. Editad and raviaad by Bibalpola Sirj Dbwarakkhita 
Tbdra and Malingoda Siri Niniasam Thdra. 

$uttani^)at*. BditNl and raviaad by Suriyagoda Suuiangala 
Thbra and UaVagoda Siri Kinisaara Tlidra. Colombo^ 
1919, im PfOMth PuUuhn. 

Smith, V. A., Aaoka. 3rd ad. Oxford, 1920. 

Protn th« Piibli^hen. 

Studia Samitioa at Orientalla, by Uombara of Glasgow OoiTorsity 
Oriental Soaiaty. Glaigov, 1920. 

Pfim Vnivertity of OUtt^ote. 
Survoy of India. General Report, 191^19. Calcutta, 1920. 

Prom tkt Svrvei/or-Oonorol. 

Taylor, Col. P. Meadows, Story of my Life. Edited by bia 
daughter. New edition by Henry Bniec. London, 1920. 

Proi/i ihc 

Tucker, A. L. P., Sir Robert Q. Sandeinan. Pioneers of Progress. 
London, 1921. From $h$ Author . 

University of London. Calendar, 1920-1. London, 1920. 

Prom PuhluJtOTt. 

Valentine. W, H., The Copper Coins of India. Ft.ii. The Pan jab. 
London, 1920. Prom cAs PuUithert. 

Vikmali Dasa, Songs of a Sudra. London. 1920. 

Fro*n tko PuhUthori. 

Vinacke, H. M., flfodem Constitutional Development in China. 
London and Princeton. 1920. Prom ih$ PullUhert. 

Wacha. Sir D. B., My Recollections and Reminiscences, lSQ<V7b. 
Bombay, 1920. Pro"i Mr, P, H. Srom. 

Waxman, M., Philosophy of Don Hasdai Crcacaa. Columbia 
University Oriental Series. New York and London, 1920. 

Prom the PulAiaherf. 
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W«ill, R., Ia Citi de D&vid. Compto r«ndu des fouiUes 
k Jiruftal«in, tur le eice de U ville primitive, 

K2vi Plonchee. ?Aris, 1920. From 

Wezisinok^ A. J.» Tree and Bird aa Cosmologica! Symbols in 
Wsaeeru Asia. Amstordsm, 1921. Prom <A 0 PiAtUhon. 
Wien, Akadoraie der WisfiSBaoLafteo. 

Oeiger, B., Dio Ams&s Spentu, Ibr Wesen w. ihre UnpctlAgliobo 
Bsdoutung. Wien, 1916. 

Rbodolcanskis, K, KatabaeiBcbe Toxe» sur BodoAwirKaohaft. 
Wien, 1919. 

Rottliora. A., Auf&ngo der Chinciischeu Gsscbichtsclirilbuitg. 
Wiui, 1920. Prom tAi PuUL»A«r«. 

WilkiuMO, K. J., History of tbe Penuisulsr Malays, with olispters 
on Perak and Solanii^r. Siofapoie, 1920. 

Incidonta of Malay Life. Life and Customs, pt. i, Sod sd. 
Singapore, 1920. Prom (1^ Pit&fisAors. 

Wiastadi, R. D., Hikayat Bayaa Budhnasatau CbiritaSbojib 

Maimum. Slngaporo, 1920. 

-Dietionary of Colloquial Malay. Singapore, 1920. 

Prom rAs Author. 

Wintsrnits, M., GssoUiobte der Indiiehen LiCteratur. 2ee Bd., 
2to EUlfte. Dio hsiligen Texts der Jalfiai. Leipzig, 1920. 

Pfom lAs PublUhort. 

Pamphlets 

Brown, R. G., Henry Crawford, H.B.I.C.8. 1907. 

From the Auihor. 

Pereira, Bragan^a, 0 Sistema du Castas, Nova Ooa, 1920, 

Prom (he Author. 

Ramaaubba Sastri, B., Easo'Vaaya Xlpaniehad. Trivandrum. 

From (ho Author. 

Schoff, W. H., Cmnauion, Caeaia, and Somaliland. JA08., 
vol, »1 , From (he Author. 

Wadded, L. A., Buddha's Diadem or "U^iaa". Eeprint. 
Loudon, 1920. Fromtke Author. 
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Periodicala 

Aeto Academin Aboonsia. Huniauiora I, 1920. 

Al'Macbriq. No. 12, Dteembre, 1920. No. 1, J&nvier, 1921. 
No. 8 , Pivnar. 

AmoTic&n Journal of Ardiaologj. Vol. xx)v> No. 4, October to 
Decombor. 

Amenoan Oriental 8 ociot 7 Journal. Vol. zl, pt. v, Docember, 
1920. 

Antiquaries Journal. Vol. i, No. 1, January, 1921. 

Aaiatio Rovlaw. Vol. oil, No. 49, January, 1621. 

AaiaUo Soeiaty of Bengal Joarual, Vol, xvj, pu. ii-v. 

-Index to NuiniaicatioSupplomonta, 1912-19. 

Batavioaicb Qenootaeliap van Kunaton on Wotcnaebappaa. 
Notuleo. Dael Mi, afi. 4,1919. 

Bengal Paat and Preaent. Vol. xix, pta. j, 11, July-Pocembar, 
1919 

Bihar and Oriasa Peaearch Society Journal. Vol. vi, pt. iii, 
Soptambor, 1920; pt. iv, Peccmber, 1920. 

Bijdragen tot doTaal-, Land-«a Volkenkunde van NederlandacU' 
lndi$. Deal Izxvi, afl. 3, 4, 

Bombay Branch Boyal Ariatio Society Journal. Vol, xzv, No. 3, 
1918-19. 

Boston Uueeum of Pino Arts Bullatin. Vol. xvili, No. 110, 
Decomber, 1920. 

Ceylon Antiquary, Vol. vi, pt. ii, October, 1920. 

Beat India Association Journal. Vol. xii, No. 1, Januaiy*, 1921. 

^olo Fran^ise d’ExtrSuic-Oricnt. Bulletin. T. xx, No. 2, 
1920. 

Epigrapbia Binnanjce. Vol. i, pt. u. 

Epigraphia lodica. Voi. xv, pt. iv, October, 1919. 

-Vol. xv, pt. vi, April, 1920. 
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Etudes AnnezticQn«s. Rctuc, T. i, fuc. ih 

CeogTAphicAi Journal. Vol. ]vi, No. 6; Snppiemmt, Ko. 6; 
vol. Ivii, January, 1921, Nos. 1, 2. 

Indian Antiijuary. Index to vol. xlvii, pi. 603,19)8; vol. Ixix, 
pC. 620, May, 1020. 
ludian Magazine. 

Ja^>aa Society, London. Transactions, vol. svii, 191^20. 

Jevtisk Quarterly Boviow. Vol. xi, No. 3, January, 1921. 

Journal Aslatiquo. Tome xvi, No. 1, Jiiiltct.'Septeaibre, 1920. 

Korea Bmneb H.A.S. Transactionii. Vol. xi, 1920. 

UyCliic Society Quarterly Journal. Vol. xi, No. 2, January, 
1981. 

Now China Review. Vol. ii, No. 8, Cktoler, 1920. 

Nuiniamatio Cliroaicle. Pte. Jil, iv, 1920. 

Palcatino Eatploration Fund. January, 1921. 

Philadelphia Uueeum Journal, Vol. xi, No. 3. 

Biportoiro d'Art at d’ArcL^iogio. Paec. xxii, 1914-19. 

Boyal Anthropological Inatituts Jouraal. Vol. I, January to 
Jxme, 1920. 

Boyal Society oi Arte Journal. 

School of Oriental Studies. Bulletin. Vol. i, pt, iv. 

Sorvico dea Antiquit^e da I'EgypKo. Annalca. Tome xx, faac. i, 
ii, 1920. 

T’oung Fao. Vol. xx, No. 1, Janvier, 1921. 

Tdyd'Oakuhd. Vol. x, No. 8, September, 1920. 

United Empire, Royal Colonial Institute Journu). February, 1921. 

Zoltechiift dcr Deuteohen Morgenl&ndiaehen Qedallecbaft. 
Band 73, Heft 3-4 ; Band 74, Heft 4. 


Proceedtngf of the Society of BibUcel Archcoology 
Beck number! nt the PTOC«»din^t of tbs fiooiety of Dlblioal 
Arebnology wo <tiU in greevt demand, H|>Mially Voli. 80S8. 
Any uiimbon that inemban oan spare wiU ba inosi gratofnlly 
oocopted. 


Hakluyt Society's Publicatioiu 
If oay member boi copies of Hakluyt Sooioty's pnblicationa. 
Original Series, Kos. 1-SC, STHl, 48*0^ ; also Series 11, Voli. & 
and 29, tbey would be graUfnUy ocoepted for tbs Library. 



TRANSLITERATION 


OP THB 

SANSKRIT, ARABIC, 

AND ALLIED ALPHABETS 


Tks of TruiuliCor^tion thon'n in Uio TabiM g^ivea 

ovorloai it ulinMt identioa] with that npprovod ol by tL« 
Intoroational Ok!iu<tai. CnvoitsM of IBH; and, m a 
Raaoluticn, dnt«d October, 160 C, the Council of tho Royac. 
AauTto SociKry eurnestly rocommended it« adoption (ao 
far M poaaible) by all in -thia country engaged in Oriental 
atudiea, ’‘that the very great beneiit of a uniform eyatoo *' 
may be gradually obtained. 
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SANSKRIT AND ALLIED ALPHADETS 
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: ( Vindrga) .... A | Smrita . . . 
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ARABIC AND ALIylBD ALPHABETS 
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Guj arati Phonology 
Bv R. L. TUUB&R 
Iktuoductjon 

1. Ill India, pari laps aa much u iJi any linguiiiic area, 
\yt are faced witli an axtaniive mixture of dialects fi^om 
the earlieet timoR. The couditioni have eeldom been 
such M make for the evolution of a stimber of eliarply 
difleieutinted languo^^ea Constant iiivaeiona, the move- 
menU of ^i^eat anniea, t)ie attraction of vast crowds of 
pilgrims fi^om distant pai ta to centres of religious v/orahip, 
the far wanderings of innumerable ascetics, the influence 
on illiterate peoples of travelling bards, tlio absence in tlie 
great plains of tlie north at least of proncunesd natural 
boondanes, the continual interplay of kingdom with 
kingdom, a district being now in this political area now 
in that^tliese conditions have all mode for widespread 
bori‘ 0 wings in language, the extension of common linguistic 
changes over large areas and the fomation of common 
mixed languages, of which modem HiudOstAnl, spoken 
and understood in vaiying degree over the whole of 
northei*n aod ccnti’al India, is an excellent example. 

This state of affairs, which makes it impossible to rely 
upon any of the documente to give an accurate picture of 
the language spoken by a given people at any given 
period, has bseu excellently described by Dr. J, Bloch 1 

' T.^ /ortna/i«n tie ?a lun'jne (qaot«d beldw u "Blocb”), 

pp. 1-37. 
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The result hu been that the eound'Chan^e, which chieAy 
dietinguiflli the model'll Indo-aryan Janguagcs from the 
pnmitive ae represented more or lees In blie Veda, vrere 
shared in common over the greater p&i'tof the area: and 
even the difTerences^ such ae the varying evolution of f or 
of k^, have been ao confused by mutual bori'owings of 
vocabulary» early as well as late, that it ia in mauy cases 
well nigh inipoasible to unravel their history. 

3, In Gujar&U we have at least a language, tlie speakers 
of which iiave fslt lor some centuries tlmt It is a language 
of tlieir owa ; and it has for a considerable period bean 
•pokea over a fairly well defined area. Moreover this 
area lias enjoyed conaiderable political unity.^ Although 
on its northern boundaries it merges into the eloaely 
connected language of U&rwArh yet on its north-eastern 
boundary the thinly populated lUs of Cuteh divides it 
from great intercourse with Sind hi. Further south cornea 
the sea. In the east from the wild speakers of the closely 
connected Bhil dialects the more civilised inhabitants of 
Gujarat were unlikely to make extensive borrowings ; and 
on the south a fairly sharp linguistic line divides Qujar&tl 
from its neighbour Marftthl.’ 

8. Thedccomeotary evidence for its more recent history 
is eomparatively full. An extensive poetie literature goes 
back’to the time of Karsingh MstA (born a.d. 1413 );* 
while the texts made known to ue by Dr. Tessltori* 
written in a language which he called Old Western 
RAjastbAni and believed by him to be the common parent 
of both Oujar&tl and Mfci'w&rl, take ue to about x.n. 1800. 
Beyond that Hemacandra describee a literary language, 
Muraseni Apabhramie, founded perhaps on a language 
spoken some centuries before in the Oujar&ti area.^ He 
also made a collection of deil words (i.e. woi'de not 

‘ Btmbaif <S«itUttr. v«U i, pC. 1. * LSI., vol. ix, pt. tit, p. 324. 

* /nd AiU., vol. xdv, p. 74. Tho traditiozial UsC hts beea lacg*]; 
mcderaited. 

* Ind. AnL, vol. xliii*xW. 


• Bleeb, p. 31. 
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QsplicAbId the ordinary rulee for deriving Frekrii 
words from Sanskrit), t}ia majority of which andoubtedly 
belonged to the popular laiigaoge of the district. Before 
that & previous stage in its evolution is reflected in the 
^uraeeol Prakrit: liere, however, we Jiare to den) with 
A language having a long liistory oe a literary language 
behind it and eo full of borrowings that it soorealy can be 
said to be founded on any one spoken dialect 

4. Sir G. A. Qrieraoti' implies that it was the hiv&ding 
Gurjaros of A.T), 400-000 who wei*o reapousibls for some 
of the charoeteristic peculiatitles of the language as 
GujarAtf. For, lie says, ''it is an interesting foot that 
where they have not been absorbed into the rest of the 
population, as in the Plains of the FanjAb (where two 
districts, GitjarAt and Qnjranw&U, ai^ named after them) 
they aio all found to speak some dialect of one and the 
same language, closely connected with eastern Rijsathlnl 
and with Onjar&th The grammar of the ODjois of Sw'at 
is almost the same u that of the Bejputs of Jaipur." * 

Further, the Gurjarae appear to have settled in Oiijar&t 
in considerable numbers. Pandit Bhagwanlal Indrcyi 
writes: ''That nearly a fourth of the whole Hindu 
population of G\\jarat are Lewa and Kadwa Kan bis 
(Qujar tribes), and that during tlis sixth, seventh and 
eighth centuries thix's Oujav chiefs divided amoog them 
tlie away of the eiitil’s piovioce, explains how the province 
of Gujarat came to take its name from the tribe of 
GujarB.”< 

An examination of the Asoka inscriptions at Olrcor 
leads to the same conclusion, that the language of the 
district at that time was not the direct ancestor of 
GujaiAti. In the two poiuts where we can check 
dialectical ditference observable to tlie pmeot day—the 
treatment of 2 * and of ibs'—the language of tliis inscription 

‘ LSI., lee. eit. , p. 33S. ^ Cf. also Bailey, nmalayan I>ialtcu. 

* Oo*,, vol. i, pt. i, p. C. 
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Agraes rather with Maiatlii tiiiu) Gujari^tl. j is pra> 
dominantif rapreeantoci by a {vr(i£h& hJiaii ^)ci4hi hhataka 
da4^>^ kaca jnaga inagavyH suhadaya uaaia vUiata 
vyHiata against u in |>aWpucc/td vuia) \ 1:* less cartaiiily 
by cch (itcli&ti clutwii cUwiaka iarficlidyo^ w'ocltd against 
kkJi in WblyJiakJiainaJiA'iTiiUA kha'nititav$ fav^kJtUma).^ 
OaJaT&tI» on tba other liand, shows tiie predominant 
treatment; f > i,u\ > kkh. 

It may well ba« thavafore, that the aneeatov of Mar&thI 
was further to the nortli in tlmse days and timt it wos 
pushed soetil by the epeakore of tiia ancestor of Qu}ai&t!. 
Paiidit Bhagwaulul says ; " As a BAfKakdta coppevplste 
of A.t>. SSS brings the Konkau as far north as Variav on 
tlie Tapth tlie extension of tht name Oojarat to LA^a 
south of the Main eeeme to have taken plaoe under 
kCuasalmau rule/’^ 

Lastly» seeing that the Oujars are supposed to have 
entered Oi^avat from the euat, by ti)e Ratlam-Dohad 
route, it ie interesting to note that northerii Oujav&tS 
reproduees the palatals c, by the sibilant^t s and s, 

reoalling tlie development ch » s in Mar&tiih 

])SF{2imOB8 

5. Although the pi^ocess of evolution in a language is 
oontinuous, it is convenient for purpoeee of reference to 
divide it into periods. In referring below to the differeut 
periods !a the development of the modern Sanskritio 
languages of India the following terms >?il] be used. 

iudo-enropean (IE) denotes the period of comparative 
linguietic unity of the whole of our language group; 
Aryan the period of unity of the Peiaian and Indian 
(iSaDskritio) branches 

Primitive Indian (FI) denotes the period of unity of 
the Aryan languages of India, wheji the stage of phonetic 
evolution had reached tlist general])* indicated in tlie 
language of the Rigv'odo. 

' deoort, rol, if, pp. S30 ind S93. * Op. cii., p. S, e. 1. 
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Middle Indian (MI) denoUe tht between die 

aeaimilation of conaoimnt ipvupe to the time of Uicii* 
simplification in most ot die ludj&D languages, i.c. up to 
some time be foie A.D. 1800. The monumenU of this »<tage 
ore to be found in a number of what must have been 
popnl&r svoi’ds impoited into the liigveda, 1 q the F&li 
texts, in the inscriptions of Asoka and subfief|uent 
inscriptions, in tlie various Prakrit and A pabhraih^a texts, 
and to some extent in the changes that literary Sanskrit 
suffered tluough the infiueiice of the spoken languages. 

Modern Indian (Modi) denotes the stage reached after 
the siuipliRcatiOQ of double consonants, which in Q^jarAtI 
has occurred by a.z>. 1300. 

Old Weetorn RA.jasih&n[ (OWE) represents the stage of 
comparative linguistic unity of QujavitI and Bi^aBtli&nl. 

Where it ie necessary to distinguisli the Aryan 
languages of India front other Indian languages belonging 
to a diffei'cnt fannTy, such as Diovidian, the term Indc* 
aryan will be used. 

Too great sti’css cannot be laid on the fact that none of 
these stages represents a complete and absolute linguistic 
unity. The 1*0 were differences of dialect in Indo*european, 
os there must later have been iu Ar}'an. The Aryan 
invaders did not enter India as a single body speaking 
a eormiion language, but in different groups at var^'ing 
intervals, speaking diffei'cnt dialects (a mixture of these 
dialects is seen in our earliest moounent, the Elgveda), 
but sufficiently alike to be classed under the general head 
of Primitive Indian, Under the term Middle Indian 
must, of course, be comprised a great number of diflei'cnt 
dialects, both in space end time. In the OWE texts 
dialectical differences of considerable extent can boseeu ; 
wiiile oven in mocleiT) Gujar&tl we do uob i*each linguistic 
unity, except in so far as theliteraiy language, arisen out 
of a mixture of dialects, is generally used and understood 
by the educated over the GujaiAti area. 
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6. Loanwoi’ds. foi* fcltd convenience of claasification only 
(ailice there ie no difference ot principle involved), maybe 
divided into three i^roiipe: namely loanwoi'da A, fiom 
other contemporary apoken Indian languages; B. from the 
literary langnugea ; C. fi’oni other languages. 

A 

7. Tor the reftsona mentioned in the loti^odaction there 

luks been ever aince their arrival in India mutual 
borrowing on an exteaeive scale between the different 
Indo^aryan languogea. This la plainly mirrored in the 
Asoka inacriptioiis, where it probably ia not due only 
to incorrect rendering ol the edicts in a language other 
than that of the court that words displaying such niixtui e 
of different dialectical evolution are found in one and the 
same inecriptiou: e.g. the appearance of PI both os 
kkh and aa ecK or of PI r ^ ^ ^ ^ political 

conditions of tins period wero particulaily favourable to 
copious l>orroiving and tlie emergence of common 
languages. Tins extension of word'forms from one 
dialect group to others is t'efleeted in the literary 
languages; for, os is known, a very considerable number 
of words, from Vadio times onwards, have found tliair 
way into the literary language from the apoken languages 
in a more advanced stage of phonetic evolution than the 
maio body of words comprising the literary language. 
Speaking geneially, the eavJrer these dialectical words 
find their way into the litexavy languages, the gi'eator 
their extension in the spoken language proves to be. 
Thue du)!^' (BV), (jha^ (Up) showing the cei'ebral 
treatment of dr and ft in place of the dental, hctha (Pali) 
showing the early elimination of double consouauts, are 
of universal extension over the Indo-aryan languages. 
Other examples of these dialectical and practically common 
Indian loanwords will be found at 13, 41, 42. 
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But borrowing, although doubtloM more gener&I tt 
certain epoche when eonditioaa are most favourable, never 
ceases in a country linguistically situated like India, 
Tbus IQ Oojar&U ’we Lave from a language such as 
Mar&thi which hoe initial accentuation: aUo lac-dye 
(alaktO’), lirchu crosawiee (Hrok-), p&lkKl litter 
(paryaAiM-); in which ch>$t fie sugar-cane 
from Hindi or some dialect whei'e tr > h: hacvH to escape 
unhurt (Pkt. foccai), Uudv escape, bajva to be rung 
iv&dya^), hajdvvU to ling, b&a am ell biJiS/nH 

bedding (wffcftddana-), (ca<u»T«fo-); from a Nortli- 
western language where double consonants are preserved: 
boccQ child, macchl fish, mticefifvf' mosquito; from a 
language wheia *m* > -C-: (lahlL wheat (^hCmur). 
yosdf osootio (fr^avdmin*), bhiii ground, beside hhUmi 
(Wiftmi*). 

£ 

S, Sanskrit, from the time it became a literary language 
(and there are many indications even io the Rigveda that 
ite language already was literary in the sense tliat it 
represented an older phonetic stage than the then spoken 
languages), provided for the spoken languages the same 
inexhaustible fund for bori^owingleai^ned words os literary 
Latin did for its own descendants, the Komaaee languages. 
Since, however, a word oace become current in a language, 
whatever its original soui’ce, undergoes any phonetic 
change that affects the language as a whole, it is now 
iiupossible to distinguish literary words borrowed at 
a period when the difiereDceio sound between the literary 
and the spoken language was still small. 

^ovds, however, containing intervocalic stops and 
borrowed after the disappearance of the PI intervocalic 
stops are necessarily apparent. Early exompla^ of such 
borrowings ai^e to be seen in woi’ds whose ancestors in 
Prakrit show a double consonant beside a single one 
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in SAnalcrit* (except, oS course, where the double stop 
represents an ossiiiiilated consonant ^loup, e g. loggai< 
lagyati beside lagati). These double stops arose from the 
fact that at the time of thoiv boii’owiug there were do 
siDgU intervocalic stopa in the language; and as the 
speaker in pronouncing a borrowed word uses, to represent 
iU sounds, those sounds in hia own language which seem 
to him most nearly to vepieaent it (or, perljaps, more 
strictly speaking, wliicl) seem to him ideutical), the 
speakers in this case replaced the single stop (unknown in 
their language) ot the borrowed Sanskrit word by 
a double stop (of which their own language tlien had 
very numerous examples). Instances of eueh words in 
QujariVtl are; ik one (Pkt ekka- borrowed fi«in Skt. fka- 
which survives in Nep. one, beside 3 /Ik), jitvQ> 

conquer (Pkt. jUla-, Skt jUU’). I&hi4 wooden (Fkt. 
ldkhi4'A-, Skt IcthUa-, wlileh survives in Nep. lauro 
stick, Quj. iif^o penis), thok collection (Pkt (Aokka*, Skt. 
which t'orvives in t}i^^ few). 

It is probable that on the model of this equivalence 
of double stop to single etop, other worde containing 
in Sanskrit a single continuant like f or v were borrowed 
with the cootinuant doubled. Such are U. jOban youtli 
(Pkt. jowana-. Skt. yauvana-, which would normally 
survive in H. as *j9n), til oil (Pkt. fcUa*. Skt. iaiia-, 
which would survive as *f^), Mva such (Ap. ekavait, 
remodelled after eka* this, Pkt. ewa-, Skt. Aw). The 
last two examples can be otherwise, though less probably, 
explained as being derived from ^aivya-. 

d. Belonging to a diffei^ent and later stratum ore 
loainvoidsof the type bluxgat devotee, blood (It/iakia^ 
raitfa-). Here the anaptyptic insertion of the vowel (by 
which toeaoe the then unknown consonant group was 
reproduced by tlie speaker) brought into SA:i 8 tenee on 

‘ Piacbel, SSO, ICS, elvheugh tbe eatJicr giT«e s clifferont expUiution. 
Bloeb, p. lOJ. 
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intervocalic breathed stop The tendency to voice inter¬ 
vocalic breathed stops, wliicli earlier had aflected all such 
PI stops, being still in operation, breathed intervocalic 
stops of such loanwords (in which alone such stops could 
exist) became voiced. Tins tendency has coma to an end 
by the time double stops have become single (altliougl), 
for example, in NepAll it is still iir operation). 

The so-called tatsAma (or word borrowed from Sanskrit) 
noed not iteeussarily differ in form fiom the Sanskrit only 
because it was borrowed in the post and so has suflbred 
chan|:e. It may be the result of a tadbhava (or inherited 
word) being partially changed alter a Sanskrit model, 
A Qi,garatl instance is MiVfi look well, in which tlie 
tadlrliave sSJivft has been inUnenc^d by the Skt. 4cUiati 
(ts. ioHivO), 

Lastly, the tatsama does uob always retain its form, 
evoii At the time of boiTowing, because, os pointed out 
above, the epealcera who make It part of their language 
reproduce its sounds by tlis nearest tiiey have in tlieir 
langueige. Thus in Hindi Sanskrit worda containing 
k$ or initial v- will to-day be reproduced oa tatssmas 
with <h or b-. 

10. Fiobably Saiiskilt was not the only literary 
language from which loanwords were taken. Pali, as 
the literary language of Buddhism, undoubtedly affected 
tlie npoken languages during the time of Buddhist 
ascendancy; but Pali loanwords would now be in- 
dislioguiahablo from Sanskrit loauwords. 

Th% Piakrit of Jainisni must have been of influence. 
Perhaps under tins head should bo put f-in night (J.Pkt. 

Skt. fl'a/fttif), word (Pkt, vayava-, Skt. vacana-), 
which would as original tadbhavas have appeared as 
•!»(!». 

Finally tlio literary and traditional lauguage of the 
bards cauiiot but have played some part in modifying the 
language of its hearers. 
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IL, TIi&t the Aryau invaders borrowed from the 
languages of the peoples they conquered, and that the 
conquered in adopting the slanguage of their eonqueiora 
retained some of titeir own words it pi’obable but as 
yet Jacks conliruiation. In this respect Dr. Blocirs 
iodication' that tlic Indo-avyan languages, as far as 
concerned intervocalic consonants, went the same way 
as the Dravidian, is anggestive. 

lAter an extensive vocabulary was borrowed fi^oin 
Pereiau and Arabic under the influence of the Muhammadan 
rulers; a smaller from French and Portuguese ii’aders; 
and of recent years a cousiderable number of words from 
Euglisli. The Persian and Arabic words, os being the 
oldest ol this stratum, have in particular shared in 
the general decoloration of unstressed short vowels. 

Vowit SVSTIM 

12. Primitive Indian possessed the following vowels 
and diphthongs : a d, i {, d, i, S, ai, au. g, ^ 

(tt) In the MI stage, in the earliest moninnenta we have, 
the simple vowels remuned practically unchanged; the 
diphthongs as, an and the groups aya. ava became f. 9. 
which in both cases converged with PI i, 9. Long vowels 
before consonaot groups were shortened. 

(, which appears but rarely in Sanskrit and then only 
as playing a part m the morphological system of one 
root, IS said to become ifi in Prakrit: kUilia-, kiliiti- 
mpta-, The Ap. k(Uta> represents ^kalpta-, not 

k^pia-. No woid eontaiuiog original { survives in 
Gujarftt!. 

f showed fiom the earliest times a variety oi develop* 
ment as a, i. or ta Already in the pvakritisme of the 
Rigveda it appears in the three forme, though most 

* TiuL Arti., zlWi), pp, 

* Piscbei.ffiS. 
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frequently os a.^ Dr. Blocb, after an exmMinfttion of the 
Afioka iosci’iptions and tlie lltetaiy language on tbiri 
point, decides that the predominant development of wue 
a to the south-west, i and to the north and east.* 

(t) The only otlior chruigo of iinportouce that took 
place in the MI period was duo to the early tendency to 
shorten Anal long vowels, which in the modeiii languages 
(except Sindh!) have disappeai’ed equally with final 
short vowels. Apabhi’an^ea shows final long ^'owele 
becoming short, a process carried further etill in Pliigala 
Prakrit.* 

(e) In distinction to the ancestor of Mar&thf, the 
language from which Oiijsr&tl descends developed a etress 
seoont which played a considerable part in tlie further 
development of tlis MI vowel system. Tins accent fell 
on the pen ultimate syllabi s if long, on the antepenult 
if the penultimate were short, or on the fourth from the 
end if both the antepenult and tlm penultimate wore 
short.* Its efTecta ai’S scarcely visible in the Apabhraihia 
desoribed by Homacondra.but in OWK (i.D. 1300 onwards) 
it has produced considerable changoe in the vowel eyetem, 
o.g. apeUya- tiratiyam > Ap. nvaccail amciy?ani > 

own hd^ail «vlna jatnAi. 

(d) The next important step in the dsveloproent of the 
vowel system was due to tho eimplibcation of double 
eoaaouaots. The short vowel ia front of the simplified 
group was lengthened in compensation. 

(e) The disappearance of intervocalic stop^ iu the MI 
period left a large number of vowele in contact. These 
maiutained for the most part a separate existence till the 
time of the OWR texts, when the process of coaiesceoce 
is seen to be beginning, e.g.: 

> Wfrc^ernagel. H 9. 1C> IS, I4C, 17?, SA 

* BJoch, i SO. 

* Piscliel, 9 100. 

* See below, § IS. 
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Skt. 

Ap. 

OWR 

r3)ib 


rd 

piutoll 

pa6li 

])Cli 

^Hbati 

pia% 


diva^ajfi 

diafu 

dUa 


blam 

bl 


yItad<taJia 

gJUS^Wux, 



anirv, 


<tK and fid Wei’S, however, etill maintoiaed, e.g. Ap. 
puvUai karaiMuH. OWR paUai karataiL 

(f) In a certain number of words, liowever, Die hiatus 

appears to have been avoided hy the ineertioo of the 
sound y, the effect of which is Iteard tO'da^: rajani, 
vueanaip.MtyaH i OWR ; G rsn, 

Jaine Pkt. MSS. write y {laghupr^yatnaiarayoJidnt) 
in place of older intervocaUc stope.' But on the great 
majority of such words in GujaiAtS show the simple 
coalescence of Die two vowel lounds, it is probable tliat 
those which ehow y are loanwords either from another 
dialect which regularly avoided liietus in this way oi* 
from literary Jaioa Prakrit. MarftthI shows a much 
greater oumber of woids In which hiatus woe avoided, 
usually with the sound v} 

(g) Finally in modern Oujar&bl all final and unaccented 
short vowels have disappeared ; and the remaining vowels 
in contact have coalesced: ai > e, aU>S. Long vowels 
resulting from coalescence, when unaccented, are shortened. 
i. O, when unaccented or followed by two eousononts, 
become i, u. 

(&) More recently df, uA have become fii, au» e g. hhUl 
[Mutt], $&li{l [san.]. 

IS. Thus the OuJaraU syatem consists of the following 
vowels: a d, i i, A e ^ 0 d, f €, o o. ai, aii>, Short 

* ) Piscliel, § 197. 

Blocb, S G4, uS. 
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vovTdla ava alightly moie open than Uie corresponding 
long vowela. a U [ a ]. DialscUcally, particularly in 
tlis north,* o appears for d. e for i, o for u. 

VoWIt'ORABATION 

14. Etsu in Vedic times the PI ropi'essntatives of the 
IE system of vowel'gradation liad gained a certain 
analogical exbousion.^ Tlia MI sound changes considerably 
altered tlie appearance of tlie PI system. 

PI series become MI. 

. tf d a if 

i 8 ai i I 

H 0 aib n d 

p or dv i fA a, av or a + double con¬ 

sonant, dr. 

'L'he vowel • gradation, how over, still remained an 
active element in the formation of the laiigtiage, tliough 
considerably reduced in the extent of its application. 
Where it most generally showed iUelf woe in the differ¬ 
ence of gradation existing between eioiplo and causative 
verba PI types a : a, w. 8 have been maintained to the 
present day, e.g, sawd move, extosd, intr., 

^iwvCi die : 9drv(i move, tv., posdvvti extend, tr., mAi’vU 
kill; ihijhvA give milk : doJivd milk. The a.d series hoa 
been disturbed (I) by the lengthening of PI a vdsen 
followed by two consonants, e.g. idpvn be liot (tapyati) x 
idwH to heat {t&payati), be split {9p^iatyaif) : 

jj/utflva split {8p}iilta/tja,ii). whsvo the cori’sspondence is 
now felt to be effected, not by change of vowel, but of 
consonant; (2) by the extension of tJm -dpaya- cauutive 
saflix, e.g. karvd do : kardvvd cause to do 

{Vnlrdpayati, Pkt. feciiHlvet replaoing itaerd bs 

dsstroyed (naiyafi): naodriL'tt destt'Oy (with a still lator 
causative suffix). 

' * LSI, loe. CDt, i>. 

* Wack«\nas9l, IS W. CC. 
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Nevertlieless, the correspondence reruaioed en active 
force, a being felt to be the sign of the intransitive verb, 
a of the transitive; and it lias lesuUed in now formatione 
of tbe type pa^v/V be kept, as a passive to pdfvll keep 
(pdlayuU) after the analogy of : sarutt, etc, 

Kouns of the type ^ wash>8tone (iild, iaitya*), wSl 
crop pearl mi 

tailor sauffiia-), leproey (Pa. iku^t^iO- 

pOthd book mClh fragrant grou 

(4nf<sfd) rest either on PI originals or were formed on the 
analogy of otlieis, In the latter case the classical viddJd 
forms would be eanskritised MI words, 4!l and mCl (with 
f, not 1) at any rate rest on forms containing •fp'. 

The eliange of p to a, i. or K Isd to a number of new 
analogical formatious on the types a : d, i ; f : 0 . 

a : tl 

> bJuita -: (hkd4 a pimp^s profits). 

v|*fu» > vafa* : vA^i* (t4<2 hedge), 

<:#-*— 

> Pkt, ffiliu-: gl/itt*. 

> PiU. gitdlali: Pkt, (perhaps 

surrouud, with u replaced by r due to the 
influence of other forms containing r, 
c.g, {graJtaija-)). 

(: Goth, skildui) > khii-: khffa- village 

agriculture, througli contaminatioo witli 
khtt (kfitru-). 

V : 0 

•spA^i. (Germ, ttpalten) > $pki4y(tU (p/iwfvabe split): 
sphi^fay(Ui (phO^vd split). 


15. Nonnally the etrese^ iu Gujarati falls on the 
penultimate syllable or on the last if that le long aod is 

* Tor e toiler iicooiint of the beieg and origin of tbis acceot, Me 
Turner, JRA3. April, 1916 . K Cf. also It. 0, Bhandorbar, 

CouunccDOiatioit Voluma, art. Bloch, "A propoe dereoceixt d'inteniicS 
en lndo.ar7en," p. 
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derived from & long Ski. eytJeble (final a, o denved 

£1*001 the cootraction of tvo abort HI to vela do not bear 
the accent, aod, indeed, are not foil long vowels), e.g. edero 
k^mal Ixtpilr vakkd^ lo the eeoond case, bowev er> iliere 
iea tendeoe;, unless the word is followed by so tocUtie 
like oAs is, or a pcstposition, to give even strese, e.g, Adprii*; 
kap4r cht. 

TUie seeeat is the descendant of the etreee sceent 
loeDtioned above (§ K2. a), which uimt have arisen st 
eomc period between Vedic ^mea and about s.o. ISOO, by 
which tine iU etfecte are clearly visibla 

It is liable to analogical dlsplaoeiueDt. 

(1) 111 parsdigina» whether of noons or verba, it retnains 
always on ths aaiue syllable. e.g. yivdmi (after jtvoet 
jtvo/i) > OWR jlvui, 0. jivA live; ghAaJcOnAin (after 
etc. > Q. gAddd oblique plural). Similarly 

iu mod. GuJariU itself.ytMoU after jfve, etc.; 
attar nom. ghido, eU. 

(S) Since tlie majority ct verba would thus naturally 
have the accent on the ioiUd syllable, in a certain nuiubsr 
of compound verbs with a tong middls syllable, the accent 
has been troniferred to the inlUal syllable, eg. wic/fpata 
> *wri<LM > tidtutse inIom be destroyed, similarly 
be produced (utpadyaii). oofogvft etiok to (vUoijynfi), 
parakkvd examine (porlbsotf), ofothAvft recognise {o/pa- 
lakfaif). ofdH'tL hang (opafumbo-), pafafvA return 
(paiiaUaVi opposed to aphAlvH eeatter (ilspAdfayo^i). 
This change was doubtless farthered by the fact, fiittly, 
that compound verbs of tbs type 6 $arvti decieaee 
(apaearoti), vieorvft forget (vistnoroti), $Abiiarv& 
remember (sanismarofi), lioarvft speak (uocarofi), etc., 
normally bad the accent on the prepoeitioD; and secondly, 
that the verbs which show the shift are intransitive 
(compare on the other band apbd/vA, which is transitive 
sod retains the original accent), so by the change of 
4 to a fall LQ with the general formative principle of 
transitjve and intraanidve verba. 
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(S) bdiap childhood (bdlatva-). Wap blackiiosa 
roUin the accent of bdla- kola-, vd^iaj 
trade (tN£9t/^a*), if not a toteama, liaa been affected bf 
the accent of vdjtii/o trader (vdvV<>*)* dnac^ diagust 
(antec^)« d^oM in visible have the accent of 

(inia{» fasting (unaiana’), etc., and have also been 
influenced by the iioeeasUy of pi'eaer%'ing the initial 
syllable for the sake of being understood. 

At Ica^t one of the neighbours of Onjarati, namely, 
MarilthI, hod a different system of accentuation—a stiesn 
predonnuantJy on the initial syllable. From some such 
accentuated language words of the type d^fo (alakta-), 
lirc)i& (iii'ok'). kd4cfio ladle (HD must have 

beeu bori’owed. 

In compounds of two nouns the accent of the first has 
more often been retained, e.g. OWH rdihaii^^ 

(rdfirak&(a’), Siftet 0 Wli tViailta {niiitiapiUra-), Ptid^odht 
OWR 2)li^vadKi (2>^uiUivardhikfl). d4»olo OWE dcsaiufct ft 
(diia-vitla’). 

Spoktakbous Nasalixatiom 

1 C. There seems from the eailisst time to have been 
a tendoncy to pronounce vowels with the velum in* 
completely raised, which results in the vowel becoming 
nasalised. In the Asoka insetiptiona the variant spelling 
long vowel or short vowel with anusvira may be taken 
to rspreeent this tendency. In the Praki*its there are 
many examples, particularly of anuev&ra + stop ropre* 
seating the aasimilation of consonant groups and usualI3* 
of groups containing r + consonant. 

Ill Oujar&ti this tendency to nasalisation, though 
present, is loss in evidence than in other Ml languages. 
Oenerally speaking, only those words liave this 
spontaneous nasalization which are so found in other 
languages and are attested in Prakrit, while, on the otlier 
I mud, a considerable number of words are without the 
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nfta^lisation in Onj*raU wbicb b4v« H in some or nU 
the other leogo^es. 

ThuA with Dualizatioo: m^dr cni {tndf^dnx*, Fkt. 
maitt^dra-), vikH bent (wnbn»>, Pkb. vathia-), <lk^ eye 
(akfi>), pdkh wing Pkt jxxThifcAa<). d^u Utr (airv^, 

Pkt ofhw-). high (umo-). ^ eeinel (n^ra-). oh^vn 
ftbendon (diariiaya^). The Inet ie neaikljned only ia 
Uerithl end Oiyer&tL 

Without nesalizetion: m^oftwk for (tndryohhmdyviZ 
clean tdp enake (eat 7 »>), kak4i cucumber 

adcA true (iaiya>). 6^ lip (Ofilta’), ^hn 
upright (flfyfAifo-). 

Similarly the aponteneous naealiaation of eilopleloni; 
vowele ie found lese frequently in Oujaritl, a.g. 
buffalo cow (moAiff), MAyft arm (6dAte*). The qaeetion» 
primarily in regard to Har&tKf, ie diecueeed at length 
by Dr. Bloch.^ 

VoWfLS IM ACCBNTSD SyLUBLEA 

17. In open ayllablee, eicept for PI at, dU.X> vowele 
remain unchanged, at. au became I. d, which converged 
with PI f d. 

a 

khatj, moment (A^apo*). throat (po^aOi Aomo^ lotua 
(Aama£a-),ibarMl do (kardfi).aaero fatherdO'law (haiwa-). 
dahl curda (dadAt-). eoAtyar female friend (aaAAC). jalvH 
burn. intr. (yvafafe), yotroft bear young eoao 

bare (ioia-). 

In the OWE worde in which Dr.Teaeitori * gives t or u 
from a, Gnjariti abows a. Uoetof the OWE examples of 
this change can be explained by epeciol conditiona tigai. 
dhina, hfitri are tateamae (fyay-, dAanpa>. k^aiTiya -); 
ilsAt/ta ia probably due to the influence of *A^a ta from 
k^ui ‘; piu < paiw> perhape doe to quick pronunciation 

' } 68 £ 

* ItA xUu, p. AS. 

ja^a. ALT 1091. 23 
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(cf, H. [$ui} B ffO/yH) \ < ja/niv,, du« to the follovidf 

i. Oal;^ tor %v 4 a/fi and giisai igat^yati) doea 

thare seem to be no axplacatioD. Tbe vocalization of 
bowevor, appears ateo in H. ffiwtd (beside Q. gaiivU, 
N. gamtm); and Dr. Tesaitori remarks tbat Harw&H 
retains this OWR i < <1. The occurrence of i beaide a 
may then be dne to dialect mixture. Similarly n < a in 
the presence of a labial. Gujat&tl not form ly shows a. 

& 

mdjir (mHij&ra-), name {nAmoi^), know 
loss (nA 4 a 0 r praise {vy&khy 9 ,‘na’). 

Mdt i^vv<l {tdpayati), vdfC sand 

paHU riches (pra^dda-), 

In a few verbs we have Ovgar&tS a for A (« Ski. d, or 
a before consonant group) in the accented syllable. 
These are mostly transitive verbs, and have been 
reformed with a for A aftsv tlio type farvd (samfi): 
fdrvd (afrayoft); e.g. dhakKvC be angry (dAa/tr^^i). 
dhMvd push through, intr. {(Viarfati), ffha4vfi rub against 
{(7/iarfaft) lias perhaps been influenced by Uie passive 
yhosAvA. This replacement of A by a in intransitive 
verbs is very common in Mar&t^l.^ 

Dr. Tessitori* quotes OWR words as showing a<d: 
bima^aA (*Atn*mAnaji»>)i vinavai {v^iidpayati), eal 
{iaidni ); bvna^aU as the name of a measure is suspect of 
borrowing; vfnovat represents Skt. vi^Hapayati, and 
sat for lOAt is due to wng. eaA {fatcm). 

i 

fir head (^tras-), slit vrnvA select 

(trtnayofi). cir for long (cera>], 01911^ fold (oindft]. pilo 
caste-mark {iilaka-), vivuxl clean (tnmafa*)i without 
(vinA), jMvd grind (pinofft, pvrft^ati). 


> Toroer, JKAS., AprU, ISIS. p. 23$. 
< M, Ant., xUii. p. 
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lakhvtL for ta. (fibAafi) is petbape doe to the 

infiusnee of forms whero the first ayUaUe is ud accented : 
Vikh&wlL 

\ 

M seed wicked (A<fbS*), iil nature (AZa-), 

AAfr rice boiled in milk (ktira^). dii'O lamp Afdo 

insect (ib{fa>), oAir herdaraan (dbkira*), wifa blue (ntia-), 
pi^vA hurt {pCdopois), ycrft commiu'seed (^fro'), Am 
boundary (efmd). 

u 

ki4 fetnily (irtcia-), dAityvA aliake. intr. (dAitnMs), 
Hr breast (uros-), AAur boof {kkunt^), pestle 

(muMhS'), bundle (pu/iAA). tHWi sleep i*$upati, 
?kt. suvof). 

4 

dust (dklUu), >^t {mOZa-), ji'alouas (pOAd), 

not i^uite full (4ew-X 4s salt <4{a>), kapAr campbor 
(karp&ra-), ntajd* box [nta^UfA), eftrd brave (Hlra’), 
r 04 ii proper (rOpo-)* gambling (dpflto*). 

9 

■■PI i: mih vain (mipha^), ndA love (sngAa-), eui/tTit 
mix Mm by him. OWR U^at (tina). chi4^ 

end {cliid/t’), da country (dHa-), hkiv aecret (6AftIa>). 

• PI as! ffSm red chalk (patrtka>), aathon 

fiowera (AaifhittAa>). 

< s < f in phi9 foam, beaidepA^ {phtna-}, dier husband's 
younger brother (cfstwia>), is UDexplained 

6 

■ PI «: b9lvtl sink (Mapoli), s^oA weep (rddafi), 
9S$ thiret doAoft (dikayaii), yk9 iguana (ffOdiii), 

Uhi blood (fsAifo*), g9ra$ wbey, ^rH pot to contain 
whey (p^btuo-), enchant (endAapofs), kSt miles 

(kr043*). gOi round (p0fa>), gk^ hone {gk^taJca-), ekcdvg, 
1st go (e/s^pofi), (ttdkc^), dOr rope (ddmAa>). 

B PI au: giyrO, fur (pauro^b dhOvA wash (dAau^), 
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ksli Sudrs caste {kavXihx-), wheaten cake (poiUi-). 
c9r thiet (eauro*), dvug (autadlia-). C{. also tba 
words given lo | 24. 

r 

18. Tito development of iUe PI vowel f is confused 
from the time of oi^r earliest documents.’ In Middle 
Indian it appears as a, t. or u. According to Dr. Bloch 
the 1 ‘epartition was probably tliis: in tlie south-west |* > a; 
ia the north and north-east f > i, or u is the presence of 
a labial. Since the earliest times, however, there Itas been 
constant mutual bon^owing, and all tite modern languages 
pieseiit examples of all three developmeste in their 
vocabulary. But in maintaining that Ovijar&tl belougi 
in this respect to the south-weet group Dr. Bloch ia 
perhaps wrong. TJie Ismguage of the Atoka inscriptions 
at Oirnar, which show the a treatment predominating.’ 
cannot be held to support his view, formas shown above 
(J 4). it probably doei not i^epresent the ancesioi of 
Oujar&tf. 

Oq the ooiitrary. tlie predominant treatment in Gujai&tl 
(as undoubtedly in Saurasdnl Prakrit) is p > i\% e.g. vicUi 
scorpion (opAtiin*): the K.W. dialects, from which pre¬ 
sumably M. vtctl is borrowed, show •u in tbe termination 
corresponding to Pkt. viTficUwi-, which pointe to tl>e 
Oujarftti word not being borrowed at least from a N.W. 
dialect; Mui/tH done with ‘d/i- after (laUi/ta') 

ctc.,7na/«{rfl mother's house (*m4tfgaW&aibam >*fndi^iaraA) 
not found in tbe N.W. dialects; difUn seen 
to rain fiaiytt, fiaitfH memory, OWR 

(Ufdaya-) represents older Aa44*^a- by metathesis of a 
and i in Ap. Aioa-. 

Several words wliich show the a treatment are used in 
a special sense, while the cognates with i,u retain their 
more general and original meaning. This points to the 

‘ Bloch, IS. 3]. »nd liUraturo thcie queted. 

* Seiitrt. ii. p 330, 
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first cIms rikthsr thAO Um secoad having been borrowed, 
ag. Tna4d^ corpse bot muo dead (mu<i<fa corpse 

is the result o( coniaraiDation); tumour ou the back 

but pit4^ back. 

lu a nucuber of other words the position of tlie rowel 
in an anacceuted sellable preclodas os from decidittg 
wKstiisr the treatrosot was i or s. e.g. nivaeZt'A 
diva4 (vffi-), va^e, prep. in a number ot 

verbs a may represent not f but a«*. This in borne out 
by the fact that the N.W. languages also ebow a here» 
s.g. diiasvd (dhar^oH), but dkl$ impudent In 

matfr soft (mfdn*), broad (pfikiUa-) thera is common 
Indian diseinulatiou of u between two labials to a. 

Intiially f appears as r%. a. s» u<f converge with 

PI 4, i, tt. 

ri- : be pleased (fdApdfiX pArdht hunter 

(^pdpa-ridiiki- : jJd^MS-rddAi-), lean word rich bear 

i : vidii (vf^oUo-). d4Aa (dfs(a>), Aihiit appear 
makim {^mOit^arhaitam), 4iyd^ jackal 
bhiffdro wasp (Uyitpo-). mUAft sweat 
hova vulture (gfikro>),Juti^a (h^dofo-), 

ghi (gAyfu-). 

u: vufAvA mtto (mp(a>), pilfA (pfS/Ao*), bhi^vii 

roast MtUAtt parched ptUAvft plait 

AtuUi), rub (gApfo-), ptocAeA ask (preeWi), 

nii^vfi bear wuadf mother’s house (fn4ff>Aifd). 

a : mou (wtfdU'X P^fit (p^ui^h earth (m|4fi-), 

tai?JchalOt a straw (typo*), moAdtl (mffo), pdih^ (pfStta*). 

VowxLS Clo«ej> SrLLSSLEa 

19. In the U1 stage ^1 long vowels before two 
consonanta were shortened. Tliese short vowels converge 
with the corresponding PI short vowsla Later, in the 
period preceding the OWR texts, wbou ibe double 
consonant was shortened, or in tbe ease of the group 
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nwal + coiuonftct when the Doa&lity wob pixxSuced 
aimult&QCOusly with the vowel, the preeedfug ebort 
voweh in the syllable bearing the chief stress, woe 
lengthened. 

Mia 

< a : work (ibarmaU'), Rj to-day {adya\ sActi 

(sa/ya*)* ser mdil'AaH butter (mi'Aib^aiia*), 

liRtK lifvnd {luuta-), vR^h barrcix {wtndhyd). rd4 widow 

evening (ea^i<f/6yA), cdk wheel {cakra-\vdn 
colour (varra-). 

<<t : rdiif ^ueeij («y4li), mct{jva {mSA'tjaH), ^ndjvH 
{Tndrjati), dp you (atn^d). 

< r : miff 2>dfhQr 

m< 

<i ip\^K flour {pi«fa-), eil kite (oiUa>), itkh advice 
HdJt<L upright (iiddlM-). HkH sling vij 

lightning 

< I! W heed jinn thin tVcItd 

sharp (t(k9^). 

< X : ff>MkR diihit dl^^ <dAy?^a«), ily 

MIu 

< u : btld}i wise (&u<2(2ba-), phiU flower (j?M£a*), diidh 

milk {dttffdha-), »<lkh(t dry p(U son (T’ufra-). 

«iU2/i sense (iuddftv), fliC ear of corn (umbika), pHn 
charity (jwvya-), handful 

< il : Ihi wool ('flrnO'), ilbh^ (‘(Irdhva-), s&nd empty 
(4a«ya*), Artico brush (fcftrca-). 

< r : j>lUA (pysj/wi-), hhdthu (i/«yrta-). 

MIe 

<i ; kh£t (hfdra-). jsth elder (jyd^Aa-), pgkhvH see 
(prsfifoi^), 4SfK merchant (Mffhtn-). 

< ai : Hi {iailya-}, iSl (*tuilya ’: taila-). 
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mo 

<S:g&t fami If (gShxt-), k^i factory {kfiiftlta-), gOiho 
cowpOQ j^idh strong (yCddh^^), rdpva plant 

{r6pyat^), pWixrtt. spriokle ths bnd« {prSkfoiT), jOg 6t 
{ysgya~), cMn clean (c^a-). 

< au I milt (mauktika-). pii/in (paii4taka'). 

Development op OG. ^ u 

20 . Stresaed {, fi(fi'om Ml {, or i, u befoie consonant 
group) are eltortened whea followed <1) by two Gujav&U 
eousouanto, between which a Idl short vowel bas been 
dropped; or ( 2 ) by two or moi^e unstressed syllables. 
In the Hut case the shortening probably occurred before 
the droppingot the syllable follow lag; but it is ira possible 
to date the change, because the written language does 
not show whether the syllable hoe dropped or not, while 
the language ot poetry retains the syllables long after 
they have been dropped in ordinary speech. 

< 

( 1 ) jivKk alivs (jtvaii), ic/rva wish (tcc/to^e), cibfidt 
{oirbhaiiH), piplo ficus {pippala*),di^ {diiyatS), dhikvtL 

pijva caid cotton (piUjd). bs vexed 

{khidyatfi. Uiildo peg. lightniog, rice and 

pulse, opposed to di^hn, miika, HdhH, etc., khij annoyance, 
khtlo peg. vtg, khtc jo war Hour, etc. 

cHmjH suck (oftfnti). vjln bright (u^vaUt’). hikdt hen 
(ihibbu^, ku^nt whore (inUtint). puiJidt tail (pwcka>). 
tutvti be broken fiy ugvn 

grow {itdgaia-), beat {kutiayali), opposed to 

mUiki, ilbhu. Sima, hkmkn, dadh, hkilkh hunger 
{huhJmk^A), pKsZ, pii4K, etc. 

( 2 ) upavvfL winnow (nlpundii), ^igkadvU be fine 
(ttdghai-), v^manit east (udgamana-). 

In the verbal paradigm the number of dissyllabic forms 
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with an open syllable Ib very small. The present 
tense is reodei^ed trisyllabic by the addition of cAiL, 
etc. (e.g. ciutick^ > etc.), while in all tenses 

from tiie past and present participles the first syllable 
is closed (eg. eus^c, cueyo). The tendency is therefore 
to generalise the short vowel tbrougltout the whole verb, 
and to preserve the long only in isolated forms Jiko 
d^k‘(^ r diivfl, bAlZ^Ail .* bh^vO .; bnt even here the abort 
vowel has eometimes triumphed, e.g. setftl (iupta-) after 
suwU. 

Even in dissyllabic words with open { H the vowel 
is shorter than in corresponding ntonosyilables ; and this 
nhortening is sometimes marked in writing: e.g. cudo or 
dn^H or junit or jUnH, hJMr or knkar, etc. 
In a few words, even where i and u are to be expected, 
the influence of the long t, H of the cognate Sanskrit 
word has sufficed to geiisrallM the long vowel at least in 
the literary language, e.g. dipvit. jlwa, HrvU. 

The monosyllables jflU, though often written 

with u, 1 have always heard with < 1 . 

VoWSLS WITH THB SSCOHDinY ACCSI^t 

21. When carrying the secondary stress of the word, 
short vowels remain unaltered, long vowels are sliortened, 
and consonant groups are simplified without compensatory 
lengthening of tlte preceding short vowel. 

a: jXMydfta flame (parijvSiayati), parayvA marry 
(parinayaii), parsfV sweat {^parwvida^). 
u: brightness {vjjvala^). 

&: G/tkvd ruddy-goose (cahraviUea>). paJdtv&j side-drum 
(pakfa-vddya-), ka^hiy&ro woodcutter (kO^thika’kSa^i-), 
ayiySri fire-temple (a( 7 ni-apdra*), 

{ kidiyS^a ant-hole {kiiaka-). 

H: AuJ;i>£stainiDeriDg (^kukka-vdda-). 

5: kcih&r granary (fcd‘^<45'dra-)- 
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Unaccented Vowels 

22. All MI short ud accented vowels, uuiees protected 
by two following consonants, either become a or 
disappear altogether. Long vowels pi’eserve their 
quality, but are shortened. 

The weakest positions are: (1) the absolute bogiuning 
of the word; (2) between the ntsiu and the secondary 
stress or vice versa. Id both of these, ehovl vowels 
disappear altogether. The next weakest positions ai’e; 
(1) the initial syllable preceding the main stress; (2) the 
syllable following the main etrssR in an originally tri' 
syllabic word. In both these short vowels lose thair 
timbre and long vowels their length. 

PftElCCBNTUAL Vowita 

28. (1) Initial a, u are lost. 

a: I'di* desert (arativa>), rlihi soapnut tree (artf^a*), 
lAl firebrand (oZAfo*), more, OWE 

{*adhyadhyaka-),^hdkh glance (a4i/(yai(:K^0> 

u: V(UAro fumitui'e (upoikara-), vd^u marriage*feast 
(upityana-). 

bietnt ait, having sot, OWR &atsaf, 

{upavUaii, upavi^ia') must be considered loanwords on 
account of their b- < •v- in face of vSkhro. 

The preaccentual vowel before two consonants remains 

in wM^vH, u^Jiddvll, Uffd/inw, {wclMlayati, wlyftdiita'. 

^uigamayati) tlu’ough bJis iu flue nee of tlciiaivfi. 

4carv<l, etc. 

(2) blxoept when absolutely initial, », t, n appear os a. 

a: pcwddc slander (pravdda-), jalS leech iJalankA), 
kahdvi story {kaiharioka'), vo/wifa beloved < *vabfiaUaka- 
{vaUahha>), karOi dreadful (/»rdkir). 

i: vahAiiH dawn (•ui6A<Z?w-, HD vitidfui'rii), canOthi 
berry (HD var^vS^ be destioyed (vina^ycUi), 

va^gvH [vHagyati), vorud ugly (viriipa-). vasmd uneven 
{vi^dma- after sdnui- 1). 
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u: Ikivi dJtardl {dkv/rHXu‘), wj 

(HD 

Hv < um remains: kHv&r^ unoiarrlad (flnmAra-). 
i and u ramaiD (a) wlieo imznediaUlj followed by 
a ill vowel: vuZt>fl bear {vi)Ayatf ^; (2>) wheo followed by 
two coneonante. cU3/i'C painter (oUrokara^), nit&so elgU 
(ni4J^wlM-), d^iblidi'O pain {durhkdva-), eoe § S3 ($): 
vac}io4vil to wean {^vieolwtayati) after the analogy of 
vatfowd. eto, 

In rtea^nfA i repreaente aceented i {vUviarati 

cat kuJidio axe {ku,0ara^) ai'e 

perhaps loanwords. 

(8) Preaccontaal Old Oi\jarfttI &, i, H, g, 9, whatever 
their oi'igic, are shortened. 

d; («t4e abode (dvdsa'), avdi report (dvddd*), aJitr 
(d2>/(fra>)» Qom&r of the ahoeinaker cute (»xrmaii;dra*)i 
ha/pd^'{kofrfikTa*), iMf/tdro wicked {^nagta'ldkra-). mdjdr 
wJchA^ (vydkhySna-). kapd4 cotton (<Urpdia>), 
paJehA^vQ, wash {p^'fxk^Slayoi'^, paihAvvO. send (j>me^u2- 
paynii), janK sacred tlu'ead ( 2 /uyfl^av(fa>). 

kcuViAn spoilt corn (kA + dhA/n), kapM bad son, /iatkAm 
privy parte (/^*), lagddvA set to ( : lAffvd), dAavddt'^ 
cause to run (: dAdooft), n}MvA4vil wash (: nfiAvO,), and 
so In all cansatives in •dvvd, -d^viL. 

i: iiySlo cold weather (ittakAla-), div$l lamp oil 
{^dgpatad/ya-), hh^khAri beggar {hhihgA-hata). nisiUo 
(niUvM-). aUAro (dimAdra-), prjdro cotton-carder 
(•pt-^'d-Aara-), fiWidtvfl teach (•fiA?dp<ijfoK). 

d; jug&r gambling (<dyiUa>i(i::^dra-), eu^(/t)dr caipenter 
(aairadiiArn-), cundro lime-burner (odr/ittifea^xi*), dhutdro 
cheat <dAM»-), luJtAlva toes up (v4c}iAiayati), agJuidva 
(xbdgMlayaH), thganiwA {udgAmc/yaH), ubAd grains of 
uncooked rice {udhhAta^), d/uhhAvc (durAAdvo-). 

g: ^vd^ moss {iivdlc,-), jt^liAnl liueband's elder brother’s 
wife (pe0ro box (:p^), ueAvdi bride and bride¬ 
groom's fathers in relation to each otlier (vau'dAiAa-). 
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S: govdl herdsman (^Cp&la-), ghoddv stable (ffliSia- 
agSrOr-), toftSg good fortune {$auhfidgya'). 

POSTACCBNTUAL VOWBI^ 

24. In the poat&ceeotual position only siiort vowels cat) 
come under coosideration, except wUei^e, for analogical 
or other i^eaeona, there hoe oeeuned a shift of accent, 
Excluding the final syllable which will be dealt with 
separately, there are three postaceentual poeitiODS repre* 
sented by three typCK :^w—, — wsi,SS»:=£^^ 2 C. 
Is tlie first the syllable remains, but the vowel loses it 
timbre, appearing always as a; in tlie other two positions 
the vowel Is loet altogether (except as specified below, 
§ SS). The decoloration oE the unaoccnted short vowel 
has been carried through in OWR. 

<l) Type -L bs. 

a: hanxai (iranutfa*), pdthav stone ( 3 )i'fiHara*). kdjai 
lampblack m^arolump of blossoine (vnaH^am-), 

gigar pot (gargari). ffidvui* fixed (sl/idtxxra-), 
bracelet pdkJubr armour for elephants 

(pruAsora-), pdpa^ a «ake (porpa^o-), curl 

(jlialloTi). 

% : revengeful /mnst) doe (AuWt/4), 

rndgnir (mdf'gaiim-). tUur partridge (Kffsro-), Aofios 
ear of corn (Aonsid-), panjJJiVd examine < *p4nAA- 
{pxvHk^aU), Dftti without ■ vi» 

u : ’vndAan bug (ma<Anna-), phdgan (p}idlgwia-), 'ind>)04 
(mdnuea*), a gum {^MlgvXu-),lawA^ garlic {laivna-), 
dga^ Huger’s bi^eadth {wiigxdi-), ‘ftdnr mouse (uftdura-), 
W(a4 (HD hikkv4a-). 

The change of u to a in paxk but (11 this is connected 
with punar) ia already found in Pali pana. 

(2) Type^^^i:. 

a \ dgli bolt (argaiikd), pdcmft fifth (*pa7lcamcAa>). 
(karkafikd), courtyard (angand’), kdbra 

spotted (Aa’^ora*), jdjro oarrot (Ja‘>y<tya), ditilu thin 
' For cbsn^ of «oa«nr see above, § 25. 
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{durhalOf), ^nl Hty in the ey« < *aiijanikd (afl^ana-), 

(muAO^O* 

i : gibh9,i prsgn&ot gJuxr^i house* 

(•jyar&twiite), pa<ids neighbour (proHva^a-), (fettWiyi ); 

Ml i in iattamaa : pharaH Astringent (apariia -: aparia-), 
fcrirma atrsbge (HD fcdrima-), ujitffrti wakeful (HD 

n : $a$ro {'^ivaiwaJia-), fiuger [oAquU’), 
rice grains kuk^i (kukhUt-), c6fft^ fourfold 

(mtur^^a-), pJiglft lame {paiigala-), pd*r<i erect 
(*pr<l7fiAcraka‘ : vermilion 

ha^ek/f (HD ka^iiwhao). 

(9)'rypa±^^S. 

a: ccJevd hikv^ pakJivdJ (see § 21). 

i; paaySpva p<tr8iv (see | 21). 

FJKAL VOWKIA 

25. PI ‘(ik, appear in MI as Other 

hnal vowels I'emained unchanged. Consonant, liowever, 
with the fact that final vowels are relatively shorter 
than the corresponding vowels of interoal syDablss, 
there ai^e three main stages to distinguish in their 
further development. 

(1) •C, -i became 'U, •{; other long vowels *4, •& 

were shorteoed. The shortening of final -A ie already 
fouod ill the Asoka inscriptions, e.g. at Girnar r^a 
tada tatha 

(2) la OWR all final vowels (following a MI consonant) 
are in process of disappearing. Whether tliey have 
disappeared altogether or having lost their timbre liave 
simply become >0, it is impossible for reasons explained 
above to say. 

(3) In Mod. Oujar&ti all final vowels have disappeared, 
e,g- Skt- liOStafh Pht Jtaitk^, Ap. hatthu, OWR hdiAu 
A(2flufc, 0. h&tJb. 


' Senert, (j, p. .'9S9. 
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In consid^riog the hiator^ of doet vowola, diatinction 
must be made between those immediately following a 
MI conaonant, oa in liCiWiQ and those following a MI 
vowel (owing to the disappearance of a PI consonant), 
aa in Fkt. gh 04 a 6 where the Hnal vowel 

Burvived into the OWEt ]>oriod and afterwards coalesced 
with the preceding vowel, e.g. OWB gkodail, Q. gliOilo. 
This latter class will be described below in § 26. 

Before which hecante Ml •‘lii (? nasalised labial 
spirant), PI long vowels were shovtoned in Mi. eg. 
jiAviZni > This ahoitening was probably 

a eaodhi effect, oceuvrlng at first in word gioupt where, 
owing to the following word beginniog vrith a ooneonant, 
the vowel was followed by two ov more consonants. 
Next the nasal conaoimnt waa lost, and the nasality 
traneferred to the vowel, Tlie labial position of 
however, was reflected in the history of -fVtU. Polio wing 
a MI consonant •ant appeared aa os in Apabhvaih^a, 
and ie lost in Oujarftti; after a MI vowel ft retained 
fts nasality oe -od (OWR Q 'n). 

•a: voc. sing, pat k ^xtlra, etc. 

•s; QJch eye < akfi. 

•u; < Pa. Skt. vidyxU. 

hS; kItAt bed (AAa^), jUjh tongue (jikvA), ftZH sign 
{vwidJtyA). 9^4 (^?dd), etc. 

-i: a PI {; dJiaman bsllows (dWiMt^rl), cvfA 4tli day 
etc. 

* PI 'iA** fire dc blase (aix'tJ/), etc. 

>5; hAt/t < AostoA* tootli < dwitaf^, etc. 

•am ■ PI -anv: occ. sing. moac. JidiK <. Auatom, etc., 
4^^ < dugdiiom, kal < kaiyaTn. 

« PI -Am: acc. eing. fein.^iidt < ji/btKlTrv, etc. 

-inv: acc. sing., inasc. or fern, dg < agnivt, etc. 


' Piseb*], $352-11 
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VowsiA IN ContiCT 

28. The diftftppeav&iice of PI iatorvocalic $tops left 
4 large number of UI vowale in contact. For the most 
part these maintained a separate existence into the 
Apabhraihia period» and it ia od1;7 in OWE that we 
first see them general I y coalescing. 

The process ot avoiding hiatus by contracting two 
separate vowels into one syllable depends for ite carrying 
through largely on speech tempo, There was thus a long 
period daring which words wei^e used eometimee in their 
eoutraoted, sometimM in their unconbiacted, forms. This 
condition is shown to some extent in the literary Prakrits, 
influenced no doubt by the aurit>unding spoken languages. 
Pischel gives numerous examples of such contractions.^ 
Id some cases the contraction wss undoubtedly early and 
general. As in stances In Gujar&tl there are mflr peacock 
(mayilraO; is attested in Fa.^ which is 

found in Prakrit beside niOra-j m9rayu; is 

a Sanskritised form. That G niCr rests on MI 
not is shown by its liavlng d, not d. lu Middfs 

and Modem Indian, -y- is a moat unstable element and 
was the fiiat of the Intervocalic ccDsonants to disappear. 
The close i and d of plaintain (kadali), bdi* jujube-tree 
(badarO’) presuppose their derivation from MI kiii and 
bCra- which are attested In Prakrit ( < *hidili, *&adtsrd f)* 

In OWE the followlog vowela have already coalesced: 
(1) vowels of a similar nature: d +e.g. 
H^hoXaii < Wf)uj4laiit rd < nU O'Ajd). (2) 

a‘hd> d,a+d > d . a.g.anfrts < Ap.atHiadnt(*anyakdi‘ya-), 
pOU < paCU {pratoU)~ (8) i^a, A+a>C: 

e.g. < *d{vitt (dlpiki), dUa (df vusu-), pli < piai 
< •flNitd (amfta-), jamdi < 

; cUu < ou/iii {cyuia^), mdt« < muail (mj;ta-); 
yH < jUa (yUkd), rHa^all (Hlpa-). 


* Pi«Lel, K lfle>7. 
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Tbe rem&miog; vowels io contact a^i, a + n tue Atill 
held apart. In Gnjar&ti these two coalesce and tons 
c and 9 respectively. 

In the accented syllable in Gojavati the long vowels 
resnlting from crasis maintain their length; in the un¬ 
accented (preaccentual and posUccentua]) syllables they 
ere shortened, end ui the pofitacceotuel syllables Uioy 
become more close. Mr. N. B, Divstia' claims that 
they are dlstioguiehable in quality from the close vowels, 
but admits them to ba mere like U )0 close than the open 
vowels. I denote them hers as e. o. 

(]) Similar Vowels 

27. d + dxt: vdi^H (twano*), dung (c/eogana-), 
camdr (comoJUra-), kdltiib' potter 
iiyilfo (Hiakil<t‘), und^ eumroer {U9t)<ikila-), pfiald^' 
light meal (pitald/idra*), tveasury 

•nxAg repissentatioa of a low-caste woman (mAiaiiga-), 
ehdvav> thatoh < \k&dipana- (cluidayati). 

tl + ^ > tt/ bKnkJi hunger < W/iuilrbhd (bnh/mihfd); (/il 
dung < •gfttt (g&iha*). 

(2) a AND i 

(o) #+a>a: dilutrH temple < ♦riduoiyafAaAaw, nt^n 
sdection < nShada^ (sniha-). 

S + u > i: hVtu both < dvS-uhhavt. Where -u ( < -a) is 
final, it becomes -v in Ovjarfttl, e.g. bhiC (5/ilcfa-), 

par8iV<9K {tvfda-}, mivlo rain, an extension of niftr < 
m£hl> (mlgha~). 

0 + a > a : idwd gold < sdamro- (sauuar?^), jfcmdt 

a + v^hi'o trader (vyatvi/utra>), unless tins is 

a tatsame. 

(5} 5 + 1: (1) where in Oujar&U i belongs to an 
iuterior syllable it is absorbed astronomer {jy^ii^irt-)- 


< Ini. An., sliv. p. 19 . 
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(2) OtherwUe i foiiTis & diphthong witli o, wiiidi 
l)Qconi«9 more op«n: e g. kdyaf^ cuckoo < hoila- 

(Itokilo’), 8^0 <6ot + o (eaucifeo*), hM^hS'S (6/iavoti>, 
nSi < na JUH. ($) Wliere iinal -C represeDte -id, -iu it 
remains a separate syllable, e.g. ck^.jihOi. except in 
(dawika-), wliich is due to s^o. 

{c) u + 0>i: anSrtl < awo4ra^ (onyaidryo-), 

(3) i + a or u 

(pittxia-), illH- (iUaUi’), vtmo venture 
(tilyurn't*), nfm. rule (ntyama-); nom. sing. fern, 

•id < ’ikd : etc. 

foid 'id owner 

(c^uniH-). fleherntan (ma^s^*), etc. 

lover (pt'ty't') is an archaic form. 

< 4 ) -iaik, -XMili 

MI flnai -iwii, became •< wltli loss of nasalization, 
due perhaps to the high position of the tongue leading to 
a corresponding raising of the velum and closure of the 
nasal passage. On tise other hand, 311 -au^i, OWE 'aA, 
being a low vowel, preserves the nasality (see below, § 2S). 

•iofti: ami nectar (aiupfom), i\%Oti (inat&^tibam), v\a)d 
curds (mat/it/Gm), l^iAi food {kiiddiiam), ght (ffhjiwwi). 

doAS curds represents not but (fad/«{ni, 

Pkt da7<.{vi, dahiL 

•twin the suffix •{ of verbs used In combination wltli 
iakuO be able (s.g. iakeeJa) Is not the conjunctive 
participle ( < PIU. ‘ta), bub originally the Infinitive 

{ < Pkt. Skt 

(5) + a 

th + Cl > : siUlo parrot < (ful^a-) ; taUidti 

(npai(:/iydiia'), nom. sing. fem. < -ua, 'na < -ukd : ‘VoAft 
(vadhil-), sded i^dlfh (uu^iJird). 
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(6) i + icvii, 

{ +accented d>iyS,. Tina must be clearly dU' 
tmguiahed from i + unaccented a above; e.g. iiyd^ 
(^dZa-), Hy&lo {Hiak&Ui-), piyd4 thn’st yiydA- 

(yriyoAdra-). 

MI -iaft >-yo, paal part, ‘yo <‘iafi < ••i/a*iU£*, e.g. 
wnlpyo, OWR indytatt. 

» i or 1 C 

28. (1) The earlieet contraction in MI occurred where, 
owing to liie early loaa of intervocaUe y or v In Interior 
ayllebles, (c and i or a and ie came Into contact. 

a t (on ioes of under conditions not yet specified) 
> t. Pa. thfra- (etkavira’). 

a + (oa lose oC *y*): G. Po. 9n9ra’ (inayAra*). 

The hietory of plolatsdn (Pkt. < ^*kadili: 
Skt. jujub«*tree (Pkt. < 7*badwti^: 

Skt. hadar<t-) le obscure. 

(2) Otherwise MI a{» all, due to the loss of Intervocalic 
stopi; wei’e maintained separately into the OWR period. 
They then became the dip!)thongs ai, au. which lisvs 
remaioed la some of tbs MI languages, but In Gujai*&tl 
further developed to i, Before and after this I 
Oujarktl s remains unchanged. 

(a) dt; ptivil enter {praviiati), UAv deal (bcui/tim-), 

chi is (Fa. acoliati), s9 100 (OWR saf for sdV, Ap. sud^, 
Skt. iaidni under iodueDce of call, Skt. iatam). bilni 
sister Wi}$ botfalo'cow put on 

(OWR polfttrai), hui^ sit (upavt^i). * 

di; pttkH ipravida-'). biihit (upauwfa-), pihlil 6ret 
(Ap. pahiilail), ghiln mad < *gahillaii (grathUa-). 

at: pkh‘& deep'Coloured (gahkfrU’). 

(b) dd; Ti^yo mongoose (iiakvXa-), pdhiH (pjth'ula-)^ 
hbhlu big (bcAWa'), l54o (laJeu^a-), this year (adhunH), 

^ DiacuA9«d more follj ia Sir asbaC4Mb Mukerji Jubilee Volumee 
{OrieotaliA). art. Turoer. *'« and » vowole in OujariU.*' 

JOaS. /UI.Y 1921. S4 
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c/0 Ut b«! (Pa. acchatu), ib thea (tata^), hhb. m. £ear 
i}3ltayar).wK fiow (iata');c9ho (caturvida-) 

is shown bj its h to bs & lo&nword. 

aii: {caiwthi}, cbk (caiufka-), corndsn monsoon 

{eatv/rmS^-'). and otiior words with 
} (jMZfia-ttna-), ibpha anisesd {iataputpa'). 

( 9 ) SimilsHy in other words ot doubtful etymology 
0. 6 correspond to other Ml languages ai, (vu, 

o.g. hhlovii (H. iOvxlonA), (B. (jaM). Oitli (H. Oiwili), 
l>il (Pkt. bailla^, >1. 6ai^). (H. etc. 

(i) Loanwords with tiro diphthougs ai, au appear with 
I, 0 in Oujfi.i’&tl, whether (1) tateamas, e.g. ti^ (vai4*a*)« 
btr&g (vaii’S(jya»), girav (gaurava*), tohhUg {tanhkdffya-), 
or (2) ArabiCj Persian, or English loanworde.' 

(8) In final postaccentual syllables t, $ are shortened 
and become more close, being nearer to e, 0 than to «, 0 . 

(a) -ai i ns and (Ap. apvAt: onyo-), 3rd sing. pree. •# 
(•afi), 2nd sing. •$ (Ap. •oAi), $rd plur. •« (Ap. * 0 ^ 1 ), Inst, 
eiog. *9 (Ap. * 0 $, Pkt. cel^a ai •osfh, Skt. •oi^na), loc. sing, 
•s (Ap. ‘oAf, Skt. •aemin or Pkt. -ai, Skt. -aki). 

•ail, 8rd sing, iinperat. •(? (•ofie), 2ad plur. pres. *0 (Ap. 
•oAu < ^-ixthah), Qom. slug. mase. *0 (Ap. -aa, Skt. -atoA). 

(ti) In compounds the accent of the first msmber was 
rstained. This is shown by tlie OWR forms whsi’S tlis 
second member is weakened, a long vowel or consooaot 
being shortened, eg. rd(/iaii<fa {rMroki^a-), citaUdo. 
(cilrakfi^-) sViaHta {gi^tkapulra-). 

Words of this type appear with 0 in Qujaritf. 

29^ { + 0. 0 or i became >iyo -lyd ; iKtiKpo trader 
; ; edthiyc auspicious mark : *9dihi< 

ivastikah, dgiyo glow-worm, yovd^iyo cowherd, kCL^iyU. 
black, gtidsiyo grass-cutter, etc., n^tyo: * 1 ^ < ^nahulikd 
(‘iiahUa-). 

it + G d or d became -wKi uvd : kuw well < *kfla^ 
{kupd-), joijdhvAM a waterplant ijdhd.jvAjo an ineect 
* ExamplM in trtiola quota*} &bov9. 
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SaUPK AS ARABIA 

30. (1) Th« tendency Jowarda eAmpraeAia^A or the 
absorption of short a by preceding av or ay wm at work 
early in the history of the Iodo*aryAn languages; and 
already in Pali Skt, aya ava were represented by i, o, 
which, in their subsequent development, converge com¬ 
pletely with MI S, 6, whether I'epreeentfng PI i, d or 
ai, Ota 

PI aya : give (P. dgti < •rfayati : (fodfli-t), 

PI ava : hSvii be (6Arttw«t), S9 dew (awiiyA). oHy&Ui 
dependent dcAft remaining (WMchita*), kO^iyii 

(kavala-). 

(2) This principle continued active in the MI period 
after intervocalic -j>«, still maintained in Pali and the 
Asoka inecriplions, bad become -v-. s.g. Pkt Csarai 
(ajUuwali) Mfn- (•apavdta). ShnUJta- (•apaJuuta-). 

MI ava < PI apa ; khdvfl lose ^ ebb 

(apaviUi'). 

Skt. apa appears in some Q. words as 5, In these 
cases apa ava was reintroduced as a literary loan at 
a later period, e.g. itarvt (apatamti); while under 
certain conditions, as perhaps whep Pi apa was followed 
by two or more consonants, it remained as through 
the MI period, e.g. k^i cowrie (OWR Pkt. 

kitva44ia, Skt. kaporda*, attested in RV kapardin^). 

(3) aya and atio of new formation in late MI ai-e also 
affected by the same principle, but tlie pi'oeess begun in 
OWR, vrhere we have fomia like (fdvMa. itasoua^, 
pkalavadlii, karamta, beside gaMa. kavvilli. phaiaiidhi, 
harailla, has not gone eo far, and the I'osultant sounds at 
present are s, 5, as in the cose of MI af, uiL Similarly, 
in the posteoocnlual syllable they become e, a 

(a) Late MI aya (in loanwords from Skt,, literary and 
Jaina Pkt., or some dialect which avoided hiatus between 
tt-a by .y.), ts. nhi (yiayana^), (OWR myatit, 
Skt. rajanC). oji* (OWR vayatjM, Skt. vaeana-). 
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Late MI awi < Skt. avu : n^n 9t}i day (navai>b{) 
refomed after nai;. 

< Skt. afd : ^Skii (gavdk^-). 

< Skt. apd : dAai'va (o^Joattraft), oga^d melt 
(^lipagaiaii). or other (a 2 >ara*), itoWifl separate 
(anyapokfo-), w}io i (OWB kaiifia, kcwai^a, Skt. htk 
jtvwik), (kaparda^). 

< Skt. a])(Z : irit on this aide (apArO’). 

< Skt. aind : iSghU cheap (oamarghw-), sSpvU give over 

(saniarpayati), t5gii disguise (samdt'iga’), a scent 

(tamagandJia'y 

mSgha dear (vta/tdrg^ui-) after 35gUil. J6l turns 
(yamaia^) is sirowu to be a loanword by the diaappear* 
anee of poataccentual ^m*. 

(2^) In the poataccentual syllable of compounds (see 
above, | 28) late MI ava : J^7iafodhi (OWB 2)/<aiat'adA4 
< *phal^'Vai’<i/tikd),ka*o(l (OWRka3ijva(t < lea^a^paipikd), 
f>drof (OWR IfAvava^a*)* ^oto (OWE karct 

(OWE karavaia < kara^paUnir'). 

EfBNthuis 

SI. Beside words with the teruunatlon there 

existed doublets with •Wya*. These are found in 
the Rigveda* and in oonsidarable numbers in the Prakrit 
dialocta*; ag. Pkt. kc^ja- or (kdrya-), G. kdj and 
<i/iienL {^aflyyor-k&ria’). In Qujar&U •#ra os a suffix has 
been extended in use: eg. p/ui^IrtZ plentiful {ghtyM.-), 
hluxUm kind (; vachirc foal (: tOclui). 

In Surat and Brooch ry>ir t e.g. mdryo > 'indirc. In 
standard Gt^or&tl there is epentheaia io the gi’oup vy ; 
e.g- dvyo > dwyo,* 

Anaftyxis 

32. In a number of words containing -rs- m Sanskrit, 
an anaptyctlc vowel, usually i, has been inserted between 
r and s in Prakiit.^ Whether these represent old doublets, 

* Macdonell. VVdv Qrfynfw, | 4$(», 1. * PjscLel, \ 134, 176. 

X.S1 ix. 2. p. 8S1. • PiMbel, $9 ISl^ 
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like Latin \xtemplo beside cxiffrnptUc, etc., or are loan- 
woi^ds from literary Senekrtb, coDnot bo said. The 
beginnings of the process are, at any rate, seen in the 
Rigveda; here o svarabhakti vowel ie Bometiines 
devdJoped where a consonant is in conjunction with 
r or a nasal* In any cose somo of tbe Fkt. words 
showing this phenomenon, if tatsamss in origin, muet 
have been borrowed fi*om Sanskrit after the aasinhatioo 
of •)*** to -as* and before the disappearance of inter* 
vocalic consonants, e.g. d^farAv-, Pkt donsa*. eur^ajK^. 
Pkt. sarisava-. These appear in Qujar&ti as drso mirror. 
«ar»av rapo*sesd. Similarly amla- appears as Pkfc. amiila 
( < *amUa^), Q. dmia liog-pluin, 

Umlaut 

38. A numbor of words in Oujar&bl containing a < Skt. 
u have variants with ^ in the accented syllable, s In the 
unaccented, iit place ol a. In some coses only the I forms 
uvt used; e.g. ghir at home < "gfuiri < *yar/(s. 

The majority of these words are nouns, all of which ax’s 
feminine, and mostly corresponding to Skt. forms in -i 
It appears tliat this i, surviving into the OWR period, hoe 
afTsoted, at least in some Oujar&tl dialect, the quality of 
tiie preceding a. 

or ku4 1 wsiet {kiUi-), mes f. ink (naH), /ted 
f. fetter (Aa(fi«in Divy&vad^a), hJiil f. paste (; M. Afmf), 
cil or oct^ f. itching, ph’ t manner (: N. pari), tii f. bank 
(taia'), or nof t tube (nofo*), 9ir or ear f, string 
in mCHnl a string of pearla 

Compare aleo the pvonitnciation UriJeJt beside tdrikh date. 

^ Uacdonsl). op. oft, | th 
(?o conftAU*!,) 















































































































The Plays of Bhasa 
By a. BAKBRJI dAS^Kl, U.A. 

r|lOWARDS the begicaing of tbe Afth centary a.d. Kalidasa 
made hie d^biU with on apology for hia temerity in 
addressing an aiidionco accuetonted to such old, wall* 
estoblished authors ae “ Bb^ and otben "} After tbo lapse 
of fifteen centuries IC&lidasa has held his own, while Bb&aa 
is praotiealiy forgotten. Tbe reason is not tbe deciaive 
verdict of Time, but tbe unfortunate loss of hli works. But 
lately camo a surprise. In 1912 Gaoapati ^&s(rl diicoTered 
and published thirteen dramas In the Trivandrum Sanskrit 
Series,* and claimed them os Bh&sa’s. Por the past eight 
years Orientalists have been considering this claim, the general 
trend of opinion being unfavourable. The present article 
proposes to supplement the progress already made m the 
investigation of tbie question, and to point out (be faots 
practically settled, thus paving the way for further resesreh. 

Tho method followed here is, fintly, to criticise tbe 
probability of the various theories advanced as regards the 
authorship of the Trivandrum group,* and, secondly, in the 
light of this criticism to attempt to dcteitnine Its age and 
suthorahip. with special reference to the internal evidence. 
There are three important theories— 

1. Ganapati^e * r That the author Is Bhisa, and the age 
about fourth century B.o. 

2. Lesny'e *: That these plays are older than KilidUa*s 
(fifth century a.D.), but younger than Aivaghosa*a (o. third 
century a.d.). 

' F. i^SfeiWib4uR<2 pp, 3-4. 

* Trlvatidrumfiaevakrlt Series, vole, xv-xeii. xx'xzii»xxvi,xxxix, xUi, 

« Ibid. 

* IsUoducbiOM 60 I'ol. xr. ISIS. 

* ZDUO. ISIS, p, 203 f. 
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Z. Bsrnetb’a ^; That (be age is tbs seventh century a.o., 
and the author is unknown. 

We begin with the last as tbe most improbable. In its 
support are quoted only two pieces of evidence: (1) the 
te^niqne of tbe Trivandrunt group is similar to that of a 
seventh century play called Mattaviliisa '* ^; (2) a supposed 
reference to a seventh century king called " lUjaeiitiba 

(1) The technique comprises three parte: the plays open 
with (he stags direction or ndndi, omitting the ndndi itself 
(i,e. the verse in praise of the Deity); after the ndndl the 
director {tlUradhSfa] enters and reoittt tbe introductory 
verso (praising the Deity); then comes tbe assistant of tbe 
stage^managor (^ripS^ivika) and discusses the play. 

Arnett’s point is that this peculiar technique is no 
indication of a date earlier than that of Eilidasa ” (fifth 
century a.d.), because " MattavikUa (seventh century a.d.) 
shows exactly the eenio features of teobnique”.* Here 
there is evidently a confuuoD of two issues, The first issue, 
viz, whether it. is au evidence of antiquity, stands by itself, 
and need not be obscured by the second issue, vis. how it is 
retained in a farce of the seventh century a.d. Tho first 
issue can be settled in the affirmative by comparing it with tho 
suggestive note of 8ten Ronow * on the 8tage*managemeut 
of karpOwnalijari, which has on this point preserved traces 
of a more ancient stage of development in this branch of 
Uterature There the prologue is divided into three scenes: 
(i) tbe director (sulradhifa) enters and recites the benediction 
(ndndl), i.e. a praise of the Deity [then exit]; (ii) the stage- 
manager {tlhapaka) enters, praises the Deity, SAd describee 
the preparations for tbe play; (iii) tbe astistant of tbe 

> BnlltliK ^ Ou OritfUai S/utlit*, London InstiMEion, 1980, 

l>p. 35-t. 

* THvftndrum SMikril 3«rie*, roL Iv. ' 

* Ibid., p. 1. and BnUeiisi liTihtSfhooi <if OrUiUai Sinditt. 1930, |>. 38. 

* Seitcot ^ Orieitial Sudm, LondanlnsilUtloo, 1920, 

p. as, 

* St«n KonowE Lanraan, Rijalakbara’a KarpOnntaiijarf, p. 108. 
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atage-msiager (pdriparivika) enters aod diacuaaes the inerite 
of the play. Sten Konow rightly obeeives that " to judge 
trom some indicatioDS in the rhetorical literature, we mutt 
tuppose that in early times a SthSpaJea, as well as the 
Sniradhdra, had something to do with the arrangement of the 
play”, This is abundactlybomeout by Bharata'e 2fSlyai&stra, 
V, 16$-*, and SShUyadfirpajjit, 283a, b. Besides the tutradhara. 
the existence.of another actor, known as the sthSpaka. i.e. 
iatroduoer, is explicitly recorded by Dhanahjaya in his 
Daiariipa} But in most of the known plays the $tHpakc 
has disappeared. PischeP has luggeeted that this fsot 
ia owing to a reformation by Bbaea. Tbie reionuation took 
the practical shape of oinittiog the superduoua. As shown 
above, in the earliest times there were three different characters 
with three clifiereDt functions. The superfluity lay in the first 
function overlapping the second; the etUradhdra had to 
praise a deity (i.e. the ndndl^, the ith&paka also had to praise 
a d«ty, besides introducing the play. This extrsvsgance of 
piety, however creditable to bis predeoeseor’e patience, 
fail^ to impress Bhisa’s more fsetldious contemporaries. 
So he supprseeod the flrst pcaiee, i.e. tiie ndttdt, thenceforward 
uttered in the green-room, if at all, and made the HUradhSro, 
thus set free, perform the function of the tthdpQka, vis, to 
introduce the play as well as praiet a deity. The 
thus disappeared from the scene. This characteristic, a 
bold reform, served to distinguish Bbssa from every other 
dramatist, and is contslned in the well-known verse of Baija^ 
" by his plays with introductions spoken by the 8 i 2 traih&n 
(Director) ” and not by the itkSpaka {stage-manager) as usu^ 
hitherto. This trait of Bhasa exactly tallies with the 
technique of the Trivandrum group- It clearly proves an 
early age, and is a point in favour of their identity. 

How then does it occur in a seventh century play 1 The 

‘ HoM, ^iarBpa, (>p. 79-80. 

* PiMbel, GHUinyiMht OdtMri^ I88S, p. 12S4. 

* f{a>^ari(a, v, )5. 
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uuwei is quite obvioue. Eilld&sa presumeblj profited hj 
Bhieft’e expeiimeat &cd itA result. He suppressed the 
second pr&ise end restored the first prsise, i.e. the nanii 
which introduces the pley, the sOifadhora coining on the etege 
efter it. Bheee^s reform gradually fell into disuse, probably 
owing to the loas of his works. But hla memory still 
lingered amongst a few in the south-east of India, and 
hbbefidravikrauavarman tried in the seventh century a.d. 
to reinstate bia technique in hie Maiiavildia. He was neither 
the first nor the last to attempt such a thing. About 
a.z>. 900 Rijafekhara^ made a similar attempt in his 
KorpOramanjarl to resuscitate Bbarata’s technique in its 
eatirety. P3TVAllpariv<^!f<^ again bears a close resemblance 
to KarfOrantaiijafi. It would be absurd to claim from the 
similarity of their technique only that Bharata and Kaja* 
^ekhara were contemporaries; it would be equally abeurd to 
suggest that the author of the Trivandrum group and 
Mahendravikraaavarman were contemporAriei on the earns 
ground. It is Fluelleo over again: “ There is a river in 
Mscedon; and there is also, motoover, a river at Monmouth ; 

. . . and there is salmons in both." But even the salmon 
ore not alike. According to Barnett,* “ the Maliavildsa 
shows eMcily the same features of technique ” as the 
Trivandrum series. According to Sylvain lAvi,* "the 
Trivandrum ooDfomis tcrupuhuily to the clsssiesl 

rules of ^e Indian Aristotle Bborata." According to 
MM. Hsraprasad ^astrl,* " BhUa (of the Trivaodrum 
Series) disregards al/oyether the rules of dramaturgy laid 
down in Bharata.” All these throe strong statements are 
equally wrong. The fact is that the Trivandrutq author 
was following a Napjaiasln similar to but not the same as 
the current Bharata; perhaps one of those referred to by 
PsQuu * as composed by ^ilali or Rr^va prior to Bharata, 

‘ SMn Kenow a Leoin&n, IU;«iekbsni*s JToi^lhtmoCyarr, ]&0]. 

* ScAaei ^ Qn^ai St*idi4», London lo^tiMUoa, p. S8. 

’ V d tOi'ada U d, por Alborb duton, Froface, p. iii. 

‘ JSAS. 1012. • Atfliju, IV, ill, 1)0, 111, 
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or perhaps one hj himself as suggested hj ArUiodj/oiartikS} 
Whereas MahendravikramsTarmftD, while imitsticg Bhiss, 
felt himself ccostr&ixied tc follow at least those of the rules of 
Bharata which in the interval, frojn after Bbasa to bis owo 
time, bad been adopted almost universall 7 . To give a single 
illustration, rule v, 264 of Bharata * la^s down “ the 
mentioning of the poet's name". The Trivandrum author 
is apparently unaware of it and so ignores it, es^actly as Bbasa 
would have done. While a seventh century playwright 
MahendravikramavaxQian, hoa to obey it. This is a point in 
itself sufRcient to show that they belonged to widely different 
periods of dramatic development, 

Barnett’s second piece of evidence is still more liable to 
criticism. He takes rSjariihha as the name of a seventh 
century king Tersin^n Rajasimhe I (c. a,i>. 676). It is 
true thet seven t out of the thirteen drames under discnssion 
contain, in the final verse, tbo line ‘'may our r^on^ha 
rule this world ", with slight vsriations. But there is 
absolutely no evidenoe tc shew that it names a kbg 
K&jasiinba, and doasuot simply mean a " lion*like ", i,e, great 
king. On the contrary, there is sufficient evidenoe tc show that 
the latter is the only proper and possible meaning: firstly, 
because three of the books* do not mention any king whatever; 
Bscoudly, in three others' the simple r^'d and noropatf,.which 
can never mean anything more than " king" in its genersl 
connotation, are substituted for rSjasi^tlui in the very earns 
conte^rt, with the same words, sigiufying the same thing. 
Every Indian court poet is e living illustration of Max Mullet’s 
HenotheUm; bis patron the kbg naturally appears to him 
as a lion and the only one. It ie impossible to escape from 
hundreds of such rSjatitiJuu in successive centuries, but to 


' 8ytrain L^vi, /a Th^tre ISOO. p. 160. 

* BhatAta*e Mlfv«4Sifra, KsvyamSlA Serlw. v, 154. 

* Svapiia., PraHjid., PaUca., AvCnd., DHaid., and 

* .VodAycMNo,. Dsiagka., and Cdnt4ait<t. 

* Pr^limd., and 
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faacy &n identity without po»ti^e proof would be a baetj 
Buppositioa. Thus the seventh centuiy theory ceases to he 
of any interest in further disoussiocis on the subject. 

2. Then comee Leeny*s^ theory that (a) the plays are 
older than Kalidisa's and ( 6 ) younger than Aivaghosa’s. 

(a) Even a cursory glaiK« at the Trivandrum Pr&krte 
bears out the first point. The following characteristics are 
amply ilUutrated by the thirteen books : (i) The Trivandrum 
author (T.) often drops k, g, s, i, p, b, v, and y between 
vowels, of. avitiiireut for avifnSroka, etc., E&lid&sa and later 
(E) as often drop as retain; (ii) T. sometimes changes y 
into but more often retains the y, K. always changes y 
into j; (iii) T. has dUtadi all along except three times 
dindi, E.always di4ady, (iv) T. shorteiu the vowel and doubles 
the consonant in ivaatn, etc., as well as retains the older form, 
K. never uses the older form ; (v) T. uses the three forms eo, 
rka, and IPcko, K. only fkka; (vi] T. changes ry into yy, the 
dder form according to Hetnacandra, E. fy always into jj ; 
(vii) T.‘ usee hni and hn, K. mht and 9 A; (viii) X. uses both 
omAdoiiv and atnhSifa^ as the gen. pi. 1 st pars, proa., K. 
only anihdiynii ', (be) T.* usee both o^s (only once) and 
ahaifi as noin. 1 st pers. pron., K. hah and hagge ; (x) T. 
uses both v'rh and \/rih or \^ruh, I.e. with an epenthetic or 
without, K. only (xi) T.* has dna meaning “yes'* 

as found in Old Pill, K. has loot the form altogether; (xii) 
T. ibria meaning and yocciia meaning gtM, K. kadua 
and gadua regularly, while, bna in Kigali and 8 . Indian MSS, 
is exceptional; (xiii) T. hU$a ( 8 aurasenJ), kUh (Migtdh!),. 
and kUa (once), meaning the ablative kaamSl, K. iiso 
(Sauiaseni), kUa (Migadhi), and ki$$a (once), similarly T. 
disra{i^uTa 8 sni),dilia (Magadhl),and dUa, K. dua (Saurasenl), 
dUa (Migadhi), and dUta (only in Ardho'Mogadhl and Jaina 

‘ ZDJ/o. itis. p. sosr. 

* Wooloer, to Proirii, p, 71 

* Suktbankftr : JAOS-. «ol. xl, pp. 24S-Ce. 

« * MVI. HsrAprasftd ^Uf: JSAS- ISIS. 
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canon); (ziv}T. does not doable imtial in soraetimes 
obangos it into hu as no -h becomes K. doubles 

initial iUu after short vowels and e and o, but not after long 
vowels; (zv) T. hea lava and ^ tbe geo. 2nd pen. eiog. for 
all dialects, £. and tujjha for ^uraaeol, while latxt 

is restricted to MagadhT, Ardha-lllagadhI, and Jalna 
Mahari^tr!; (xvi) T. has ^uUKh and sporadically tumoin as 
the Qom. 2nd pers. pi., K. haa only luymih ; (xvii) T.* vaaiSi 
and tfoynn’t (both ^uraaeul) and atnJie (tbrice) as the rtom. 
Ut pars, pi., K. only amU. 

In each cl the above instanoes the Trivandrum Prikrt 
must be regarded as oldar for any of the following reasons 

{(t) Vararuci, Mirkan<.U 7 a» Hemacandra, etc., the oldeet 
known Prftkrt grammariana, mention them as old forma 
though InstaDces are not always available^ (6) Aivaghofa 
(second and third centuries a.d.), admittedly prior to K&lid&sa 
(dfth century A.D.), has the same forms; (o) they arc used 
in aneieot inscriptional Prikit; (d) they are retained in 
Old P&Ii. 

An analysis of the Prikit thus leaves no reasonable doubt 
that the Trivandrum author is earlier than K&lid&sa (fifth 
century a.d.). And out of the seventeen instances quoted, 
all, save perhaps four, point to a period of tranmtion whan, 
along wiidr the older forms, the newer were just coming 
into use. 

* (h) The second part of Lesny's theory claims the 
Trivandrura author as younger than Aivaghosa (second and 
third centuries a.d.). Aivaghosa, it is su^ested, stands .to 
him in the same relation as the latter stands to Kalid&aa. 
The first agrees with the second in using forms altogether !oet 
to the third. Aivaghosa’s forms again are, it is urged, some- 
times as much older than the Trivandrum author’s ss the 
latter's are to K&lidasa's. The following are instances in point; 
(i) Aivagbosa (A.) nowhere changes y into j {ct LUderV 

' Saketeokar: 7A0S., v«]. x\, pp. 246*59. 

* LQd«n, A*wiUtrij&t< buiUKiHii^er Xb‘Sffl«n, 1911, 
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1911, a, 43) ; CD. ofCea chsoges (cf. lot ya^t)> aomftimu 
not (cf. yShi for yo^). (ii) A.^ does oofc drop conaon&sts 
between vowels (cf. Luders, ss. 33, 42, 48, 60); T, sometimes 
drops them (cf. modaa for modaka). (ill) A. cbaoges t into d 
only once, of. tvrada for surata (Luders, a. 43); T. freguently 
ohsngee medial f into d) of. ghodaa for ghoioka, and medial 
t into dy d. for avajiti. (iv) A. does not change n into 

9 (cf. Liiders, s. 48); T. changes na into no, d. aiiS^m for 
Aininoffi. (v) A. Curas ^urasen! jil into M (of. Llidan, 
s. 49); T. turps jii into 4141 or strengthens It into d. 
vifliiSna and vijfiSna. (vi) A. only simplifies a 

consonant group (cf. Lilders, ss. 49, 66); T. both aimpMas 
it and longchens the preceding vowel, cf. ftso for iir$a. (vii) 
A. only duBoSi (cf. Ludara, s. 56); T. dutadi aa well aa 
dtsodt (tbiioe). (viij) A. retains the older form evdm (cf. 
LUden, Pisohel, Orarom., § 641); T. rarely retains evdm, 
W shortens the vowd and doubles the consonant, d. dlwa 
for daiva. (ix) A. turns ny into 4ifl (d. Llldere, i. 49) ; T. 
changes ny and ny into nih d. a^yta for onya. (x) A. keeps 
untouched kh, gh, Ih, dh, ph, and &A (cf. Ldden, sa. 42, 52) ; 
T. modiftcs the consonant, d.,aA<mu^ for adhmuk?ia. (xi) 
A. changes ry into yy (d. LUden, a. 60); T. the eama aa 
Aiveghosa, d. hayya for Adryo. (xii) A. uses Sana in the sense 
of " yes ” as in Old Pili (of. LUders, s. 45) ; T. the same aa A. 

On the basis of the above evidence, liesny’ agrees with 
Wint4r&it2 ^ in assigning to the Trivandfum author a date at 
the beginning of the fourth century a.n. But a closer 
examination of the list will abow that the differenoo between 
Aivaghosa and the Trivandrum author ia by no means so 
marked as that between the latter and Kalidasa. Out of the 
twelve instances cited, in only two (is and x) do the two 
authors differ substantially, just as in two others (zl and 
xii) they are exactly alike, and altogether different from later 
dramstiete. The rest are cases where Aivagho^ uses only 

• Uan% Z£>VO. ItlS, p. 203 f. 

' Ibid. * /Or S»iH KnJtn. t. 301. 
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one form, the Trivandram sutbor tw^ono idsnUcal with 
Aiv&gho8s*s, the other not aeceossrilf similar to Xilidaea’s. 
The erguiQente for the focrth century theory are mainly three: 
(a) A. uses foniiB which are nether known to Kalidasa nor 
lead up to him as some forme of T. do ; (6) A. contains some 
forms unknown to T.; (o) T. uees two or more forms for the 
same word, only ons being found in A. The (irst two prove 
the contrary equally well. 

(o) T. uses forme which are neither laown to K&lidasa 
nor lead up to him; of. (i) T.,*like A., uses ni as nom. acc. pi. 
of neut. a*Bteiu (cf. LUdera, a. 69), K.^ nt and i^i; (ii) T. 
ueea (of. Avimi. 21, 28, 70, 77, 62, 83, and Ahhi^~ 

10, 21, 28), later aftdnaaTh; (iii) T. has Sma, meaning yes, 
later altogether lost. 

(h) T. contains some forms unknown to A. as well u to 
later dramatists. Cf. (1) A, uses vayorfv os the nom. pi. 1st 
pers. pronoun, K. <unM ; T., besides vayarh and omAs, uses 
uoofA,* which ii unknown to either, (u) A. the hypothetical 
am[A]dib[a^]* corresponding to fvm{A]dk[«m] sj the gen. pi. 
let pera. pronoun, K. omAoffv or T., besidss 

onhd^/prh, uses amhSofii, unknown to either, (ui) The doubt¬ 
ful case of Ami (Old hl&gadhf); A. eyo.mhe, of. LUders, 
SSAW. 1911, s. 410 ; K. mJti; T. Am«. 

(e) It is true tiiat T. sometimes pees more than one form 
for tho same word, only one of which agrees with Aivaghofa's, 
but is this an indication of a long interval between the two 1 
le it enough to place the Trivandrum author subsequent to 
Aivagbosa I Tbeir striking similarity is admitted, but the 
points of divergence ate emphasised. These latter are 
ttsentially problematic. They rest on the assumption that 
the mateiials for comparison between Aivagho^a and the 
Trivandnun author are as aufiioient as those for a compahson 
between the latter and Kalidasa and his successora. Nothing 
is further from the tnith. The supposed difierences might 

' ZDitO. 101 A, p, 805. ^ Ibid.; aleoPiaohel, Qrastni., 307. 

‘ ZDlfO. 1018, p, 204. • SukthArUsp, JA 08.,yoi. xl, pp. 48-60. 
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disappear to a large exSent if more facte from A^veghOM 
were available to supplement the very eoanty materials at 
hand. This poesibility ie strengthened by inacriptional 
Pr&kit. Aivaghofa lived about second or third oentury a.n., 
Aioka in the third oentury B.o. The latter’s inscriptione 
somet^es bear out the antiquity of a few of t^eee very forms, 
which, being unknown to the extant Aivagbo^a, are sought 
to be relegated to a later penod. The following may be 
singled out: (i) A. never changea y intoy (cf. LUders, s. 46); 
T. sometitnes does, lometimes not; Aiolca sometimes changes 
y into y, though extremely rarely, ci. yo, janarajaya, and 
jccaiAthiya, all three KiUsl forms,^ in 8enart’s Index to the 
Aioka Inscriptions, (ii) A. never changes n into » (of. Luders. 
I. 48}: T. changes na into (see above); A4oka lometimes 
does, though rarely, of. nihwnatf.am for niyowuinam, Kalsf 
form, Senart’s Index, (iii) A. keeps untouched M, dA, gh, 
Oi, j>K, and (cl. mders, ss. 42, fi2); T. modifies the con* 
sonant (see above); Aioka sometimes modifies, though 
rarely, of. ’ for nya(^)dhagu)i& (Baribar inscr.) 

and &h3k for fidAdre (Sfimith inscr.), cf. Senart’e Index. 

If even so early as the Aiokan period (third century B.o.) 
such sporadic instances are available, there is nothing agamut 
their being known about Aivsghosa’s time or earlier still 
and preserved in the Trivandrum series. A further con¬ 
sideration, as Leiny ’ pointa out, lies in Aivegho^a’s FrikK 
fitting in with those of Vararuci and K&tyiyana—some of 
whose forms are later than the Trivandrum author-'-e.g. 
ry, yA,* and nozn. acc. pi. of neut. a*stem. Thus, from part 
of the internal evidence, i.e. a study of the Frikrts, it is 
clear that the Trivandvam author was immediately after, 
if not contemporary with, Aivaghofs (second and third 
centuries a.D.}. This is corroborated by two other points:— 
(o) The infiuence of Aivagbosa is writ large on subsequent 
writen like Eilidasa and Bbaravi, He was “ the 

’ A. StB&rt, 2a* Intcripiim* d* Pi^Adati, rol. {j, Index, p. 570. 

* IlMd., p. 6Sa ■ Lmo;. SDUO. ISIS. 
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Buddhist Eoiiiiu, who the first iDipixstion to Uie Hindu 
Virgil ”, u Cowell ^ remarked long before the TrivaDdrum 
find. The Muence of the Trivandrum author,^ egau), on 
the same is at least as prominent and corteinly more explicit. 
But with the exception of a single iloka,* Buddhacariia, 
ziii, 60, a nd Pfotijiid, i| 18, A^&gh<)ea and the Trivandrum 
author are mutual strangers. A long interval between the 
two stands in the way of ths latter’s iudspendenoe of the 
former^ who had suob a hold over pUywriglite that aucceeded 
both. The only explanation is dose proximity in time, 
eaoh unknown or of little importance to the other. 

(h) The religious spirit of the two authors, while entirely 
antagonistic, conforms to the known account of the second 
and third centuries in India. In the north, Eani^ka was setting 
\ip Mab&y&na Buddhism,^ the result of s “complece inter* 
action of lodian, Zoroastrian, Christian, Onostic, and Hellenic 
elementa ”, u a forlorn hope againit the rising supremacy 
of revived Brshmaoiam—first auertod by Putyamitta, then 
triumphantiy proclaimed by queen*Aotber Bala^r! in the 
Mcond century/ and earned on by the Brihmaoical Andhras 
in the south. The violent diatribe ^ against the Biibmaaas 
in A^vagbota's VajraaQci explains and ia explained by the 
dignified contempt for the Buddbiet in pp. 4$-d, 

and a calm vindication of a Brabmaoa’a superiority in 
PafUarSira, i, 2fi, p. 7. One may w'dl appreciate the brilliant 
Buddhist’a bitterness in having to pronounce his fine 
denunciations against the Brahmai^as in the latter’s own 
language or renounce every chance of reaching the mass. 
But all was over by the end of the third century. Buddhistu 
was not only defeated but discredited. And the poignant 
Brihmaoa'Buddhist controversy which stirs the subtle 

’ B, 6. Cow«11, Th« Buittiha-learUa of AingKoea, ISM, pp. 

* T. Oft^pMi^Srl, lotrodootioo tc dvapnandtaeadat/d, pp. tii-xi. 

* Seen Kon«w, Da» Zndt»t\t Z>rama, IS30, p. 

' V. A. Snitb, AiWp I/iik^ry o/ZudiA, ItOS, p. SS4. 

* Bub Ur, *'Iasonpbion atKerll, No. 17" : ASWI. ir, 109. 

* ISdooftnl Huber. AivftghesA’* SStrUatikdra, Pr«fxcA, p vii. 

nua, 4VLY 1921. 36 
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chords in Airaghosa and ths TriTandnim author, raises no 
living echo in Kalidasa and his successors. It would, tbera- 
fora, seem unreasonable to separate the first two by any 
long period of interval. On the other hand, every con¬ 
sideration, 80 far, tends to place them both in the second or 
third century A.i>. 

It is easier now to deal with the last theory, of Ganapati, 
that the data of these works is about the fourth century a.o,, 
and that their author ia the Bbaaa mentioned by KUidaaa. 

The first part of his theory is disproved by even a partial 
examination of the inter ual evidence, i.e. of the Frikfbs, 
as shown above. The second part raises two questions: 
(1) What possible coonoxion is thei’S between Bhiaa and the 
Trivandrum group t (2) Does the traditional account of 
Bhisa suit the Trivandrum author 7 

(1) It has been dsmonstrsted by Gauapati in his intro* 

duction to the pp. ii-xx, and 

summarised by Uox Liodanau^ in his BAdsa-iS'ftMfMn, 
that ^e thirteen dramas (ajwl the fragment of a fourteenth) 
are composed by the same author. One of them ia the 
SvapnavitawdaUd. In one reading, it is SvapnanStaka, in 
another VSiavadattS, the full name evidently being 
SvapnavSwvadattS, AbhinavagupM, the tenth century com. 
mentator of Bharata and Anandavardhaas speaks of one 
SvapnavStavadaUA as the work of Bb&aa. Rijaiekhara 
(o. a.D. M) moations Bh&sa as the author of Svapna> 
vasavadaUa, and alludes to iu con6agration*motivs.^ The 
TrivandrurD SvapnavSiowdaita agrees with this, both as to 
the name and the characteristic detail. Hence the author 
is claimed to be the same, via. Bhasa. But it is composed by 
the same author as the twelve others. Therefore the whole 
Trivandrum series must be attributed to Bhasa. 

(2) Can the Trivandrum author be the Bhasa mentioned by 
Kalidlsa and others t To ascertain this one has to apply to 

) Mux UndeosQ, L«i|«iai I9IS, pp. 7-S. 

* KSjAiekbtrA'e 
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bim the epithets ^ ad qua]i£cetioQS traditionally extant about 
Bbaaa. These are mainly lour : (i) “ be who gained fame by 
making the director begin the play ;* (ii) " friend of fire ” i 
(iu) " the laugh of poetry ” ; and (iv) “ andent 

(i) The first baa already been dUcussed above, where it bae 
been ebown how the Trivandrum author ia the only dramatiat 
now known who exemplifies this reform prior to Kalidasa. 
Peterson’s^ doubt whether this qualifying epithet marking 
that peouliar cbaracteriatlc of Bhaaa which appealed to 
Bli;ia (seventh century a.u.) baa any preciae value at all ia 
intereating but gratuitous. 

(ii) V&kpati, in bia (a.d. 700), v. 800> finds 

pleasure, amongst other poets, in Bh&aa, ” the friend of fire ” 
(JaiaiianiUe). The current view^ is extremely superficial. 
Why should he be called so simply because he introducsa 
a confisgration scene ? Hersa * (eeventh csotuiy) introducsa 
the same in HatnSvalt, Act iv. Ldvi’a* suggestion that 
Harsa borrowed from Bbise is a mere assumption. The oredlt 
for the confiagration'motive lies ndthar with Harsa nor 
Bhisa, but with Brhatksthfi The episode ie taken bodily 
out of KalhStariUSgara,'' xvi. Boston^ and Suali ^ 
are right in emphasizing that “ the differences are o£ little 
importance", and they do not entitle either to be called a 
" friend of fire". Tho real explanation ie hirmsbed by ^e 
Trivandrum author. He introduces fire—not in any allegorical 

' BSnft, HarftUBrifQ, v, 16. 

* r«UrMn, Report on Seartk/or AfSS-. ISSS-d, p. 117. 

' 9 . P. v, SCO. 

* 'rtu Timet ifiterarff SnpfimeiU. D^cetaber D. lOSD, p. 8)8. 

* RaiftdeoJt. puhNahed by bli* ComniitUe of Piiblk) Inelruction, 
CftleuttA, 1882, p. 98 ; et. rIbo I'AmindaiUt, trmnslftUiI by 1* H. Giay, 
N«v York, 19)8, liieroi). 1. 

* SylvRin Uvi, U ThMht Inilif*, 1800. p. 188. 

^ liernanii BrMkbRUA, Safhdmnt’^yoi'a. I>ritlt* Bneh. Tayo^tfa. svi, 
p. *211, »i>d Eiifliil) trariAlfttian (0. H. Tnwiioy). vol i, bk. iii, di. tvj, 
p. 109, il, U, 

' Albert BuMn, I'AmnulairA, 1914. p. 17. 

' U, Suali, **I dr&Tnmi^di BbSea”: Oie>riaU diUft Soei^n Atiodca 
Ilaliaua, toI, zxr, p. 111 f. 
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form, but 6A the god of £re himeeli—et tray poseible 
oppoTtimity. In twelve ^ out of thirteen dr&maa there ire 
direct referencee to Fire. Ney, he not only introducea Fire 
but often o&lle him by the very name with which he is 
aseometed In verse quoted, vii. i.e. friend of 

Fire called Jalana (Burner)There ia no other author to 
whom this epithet could be applied with similar signihcanco. 

(iii) Jayadeva, the author of PrasannarSghava, places 
before Kilidhse, Bhaaa'' the laugh (^a) of pootry”. (Genuine 
wit is a rarity in the olaasical dramas. The Vi^aka't fondness 
for food, and comic distortions of words, eisowhore, however 
admirable ui themselves, axe no wit, but mere attempts et 
such end, as Kacdonell^ reraerVs, ‘'not of a high order/’ 
The reason ia not far to seek. The Vidtl^aka as a renegade 
Brihmei^a, mah^hrShnai^, is not allowed to be decent even 
in witticism. The puns, however, ate the distortions of 
nstuial hUsrity forced into e mask of clammy convention. 
For wit, one has to look baok. The Trivandrum author 

' The only Moeptieo CsrudoUa. 

' AM., pp. 70, 71, eu. ; Pt^spae., p. $3; T^hMa., |i. 107, «M. 
Other raferenoM to Ftre:^) ^sSca. {1} eu., p. 8; 

(8| tripio'ffni^ oto., p. 2 ( (I) «fS dlpCatiba, eta., p. S ; (4) ow., 

p. 8; (S) oU., p. 8 ; (0) MdSKshm, oM., p. 8 ; (7) so/mriaffliVib, 
•to., p. 4: (8) daAyomSnMyo, «ta, p. i; (8) ifvfltHA, eta, p. 4( 
; 101 MnSM, 1(0., p. 4 ; (11) vto., p. 4 ; (18) tladapiw-, «(«., p. 4 ; 
(IS) •<«>, p. 6i (14) oMinaOi, eto., p. a Hi XnmS, 

(1) iJfM, «(«,, p. S; (8) doptUdA, tic., p. 60: (3) MwIpeA, •(«., p. 100. 

HI: BStacA. (!) MhWr, •(«., |). S3: t'Vfmi, eU., p. 68; (8) «<uk^ 

•Spemi eU., p. 32. 2V: Supna. (1) faewawnin, «ta, pp. 11*18. 
V: Prtuijitd. (1) ifcdKAddapn^, Ma., p. 8S; (8) tgni^ *60., p. 84: 
(3) opnin, •to., p. 67. VI; Mtdhpama. (1) AuM, Mo., p. 3 ; (SlrolSMS, 
•bo., p. 7; (S) ya<AS, aba., p, 86. VTI; (fnhha. {1} y>r«9dpni, sM., 
p. 68; (8) u««ra, *(0., p. 86; (3) ddlptd, •!«., p. 98; (4} co&MaKi-i, etc., 
p. 104: (6}/HilAiiaia, •cc., p. 167; (6) aaiiftAand, «!«.. p. 110. VIU: 
^UV, (1) «f«, •«,. p. SO; (8) A«U(UsB<nh, •ce., p. 41 ; (8)yi«laMA, •bo., 
p. 70; (4| JvaiaJtiA, «M., p. 71; (3) jmlato, Me., p. 71: (6) aytna, «tc., 
pp. 78-S. IX: «b0., p. 31. X; (1) stg., p, 88; 

(2) MTmAiyo, •to., p. 84. XI: (1) rofiJuUo, tic., p. 76. XII: 

^StepAo. (Ilpsitrd, tto., p. 62 ; (S)prceAd^iia, Me., p.SO; (8) aprdpM, 
•to,, p. 63: (4) A^ir, •!«., p. 66. 

* A. A. SonsAWf LUerat^t, p. 830, 
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offers a strong relief. As &n ezponenC of bumour^both 
boisterous (of. Pr<aij^ pp. 59^61, Act. i?) end quiet (of. 
PnUimSj p. 18, Act i, MadJtyafna, p. 22)—he pre-eminently 
deeerTes the tide ofthe laogb of poetry The first verse, 
mistakenly quoted by L4vi ^ as ^ lUustradon of Bhasa’s wit, 
is in reality a confirmation of aothologioal maccuracy. His 
definidoo of hdia or laugb of poetry, aa the play of alliteration,^ 
is unsatisfactory. An alliteration is more of an ar^cial 
grimace (jjrahasa) than a graceful laugh {hS$a). X/ivi'a 
meaning would suit the author of Kddambori or Jayadeva 
mash better. But if it means delight!ol wit, any number oould 
be ioatanced from the Trivandrum series in support of its 
claim to the title. 

(iv) In his introdiiotioo to MSlavikd,^ K&lidasa epeaki of 
Bhasa as " ancient*' (pur&i^a). K&lidasa lived in tbe fifth 
century a.d. The Trivandrum author baa been aasigned 
(see above) to the seoond and third century a.d. It is quite 
natural for the former to mention a poet of the second or 
third century a.d. as ancieot**. More so, when the latter’s 
success and fame had stood the test of two centuries, amid 
the exuberance of contemporary and succeeding ventures, 
which found their eonaununation in the maturity of K&lidiaa, 
who represents not the epriogtime but the ripe autumn of 
classical glory. 

There is only one objection left, Vallabhadeva’s 
S^jbhSfiiSvaU,^ Sdrf^gadfumfaddhaU,* Harihar&wili,* etc., 
profess to quote about ten stanzas from Bhasa. How is it 
that none of the verses recorded in those anthologies as 
Bhasa’s occnrs in the hooks under discussion ^ The difficulty 
is more apparent than real. Firstly, the anthologies are very 
fat from being accurate; one particular verse is ascribed by 

' 3;lTiiiD UtI, L* TSMirt JndUH, ISM, p. 169. 

* Ibid., ISeO, p. 169. 

* T. Bollsiwen, ^eUaviSSteid Apium^ra, pp. S-4. 

* ^UricSwA, 1286,1S63,1619, ie». ISSl. 1994. 

' 8,17, qaotdd by AefreeliU 

* FsMnoo, Sepon U, p. 68, and JliAS. 1891, pp. 9ZU2. 
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Kavinircvacwanunxicoo^ ^ to lAk|uiIdhftr&, the earoe being 
attributed, by two other anthologies, to Bh^. Secondly, 
there is no surety that l^e thirteen dramas discovered up till 
now represoikt the whole of Bhasa's works. One instance 
would bo sufficient to prove the point. Bitddhacarita la, 
beyond doubt, composed by Aivaghofu. Yet, excepting one 
BoUtary verse, bk. viii, 13, quoted by lUyamukuta on the 
Ainaroko^ ( 1 , 1, 1, 2) and Ujjvaledatta on the UfiodiriUroi 
(1, 158) (none of the two being an anthology)—there is no 
inantiun of it anywhere. To make the analogy complete 
eeveral venee are quoted from Aivaghoea In the anthology 
called Sulh£9itSoallj* but none of them occure in the poem 
preserved. The very same anthology again quotes verses as 
Bb&sa*8 which do not occur in the present series. The con* 
elusion is the same in both cases. 

Thus the present state of our knowledge places ^e author 
of the thirteen dramas definitely before EiUd&sa (fifth 
century a.d.), and just after or contemporary with A^vaghosa 
second or third century a.n.), and admits of no serious 
objection to identifying him with the Bhusa mentioned by 
KiilidAsa and hie succcasora. 

' ThoiUA, A'ar'rjielrttiTjiMNuwHiwvTnSQ, jt. ^S3. 

« Piwreeii, UnMAfiMm/l, S, fiSS, 3100, 3U2. 


A Loan-tablet dated in the Seventh Year of 
Saracoa 


Ut THEOPHII.US (h VIKCHE8 
A S bi«tohc&l mscriptioiiA of tbU, the )ut king of Asyria, 
are wanting* any additional light on liia itign, howe^'tt 
maagre that light may be, will probably be regarded ae 
welcome* and tbia muet be 0 )y excuae for the publicatiec of 
thia intereatiikg but comparatively unimpoitant meoriptioD. 
Like bia predcceMoro, Saracoa {6in4aisiilnm) called bimaolf 
the great king* the powerful king* the king of the world, 
the king of Aoayria He waa alao “ the favourite of Attur,’ 
Enlil, and Hinlil; tbo beloved of Merodaeh, and ZgT'panttu", 
Che choice of the heart'a dedre of Kebo and Merodaob "* etc. 
l^m tbo pbroamg of thia cylindcr>macnption* it ia clear 
that he regarded hiniaeU ai much king of Uabylon aa of 
Aaeyria* and from the fact that the text enme from Nineveh, 
it might be eappoec<l that hit eympathiea were aa nach with 
the one country ai with the otbct^lndecd* ce neighbouring 
oatioiia, epeakbg the aame language* tbia feeling would in 
no wiee be uiireaaonable. Leae than Hixty years, however, 
bad paaaed eioce. the death of tlie aoinewbat ruthleaa 
Sennacherib* and this waa probably too djort a time to allow 
the fiabyioniana to forget what had lmpi>ened during the 
earlier yeara of hie roigo and in the time of ASdur-bani*&pb^ 
the '‘great and noble Aenapper*’, when the latter wai in 
conflict with baiuai-dnm'Uktn (Saoaducbiuoe), hla brother. 
That they bad tbo right to rcsiat the Aaayriaj) claim to over- 
lordahip there is no doubt, and it is therefore certain that 
the action of the armies of A^ur-bani-opli* king of Assyria, 
aroused again Babylunian resentment against the dominiou 
of the more northerly power. 

There ia* theu, no doubt that Sin'&ar*iikuo, the last king of 
Assyria, mad# a great mistake in following in Aliur^bani- 
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&pU*6 iootatepd, And entrusting the leaderehip of hie arm^, 
eenC to eupprees a rebellion in Babjlooia, to KabQ-ftpIa-usur 
(Nabopolaaear), inetead of placing bimeelf at the head of hia 
troops to enppreae tbe revolt. Ambitious, end probably of 
deep Babylonian sympathies* itfabopolaasar turned hie arms 
against bie Assyrian master* and the fall of Assyria* tbe friend¬ 
less oppressor and despoiler of nations, followed (607 B.C.). 
The story of this catastrophe is well known, and we await only 
the ancient cuneiform records for details and oonbnnation. 

The text which I now translate records a loan of silver, 
and was drawn up at Breoh. It is one of the inscriptions 
belonging to hli. W- Harding Smith, and is numbered W. 67. 
Length 41 mm., height 

OavBMS 

1. liten manh kaspi ja ^ Bll-sSri 4bli4u Sa... -a. 

2. ioa 4U U*pa*qu 4bil . 

8. ul'tu fkmu tiefi &4 werah A[bi ioa 4U] 

4. ilteo aa-ni*e 6lrit liqli kaspi ia iatti ina 

5. irsb-bi blt^ Abla-a u bit • ^ KabA-liun-ukln 

6. mAr8 ^ U *<U-pa*qa mai-ka-nu U * B 4 l' 28 ri 

7 . Mia ra-lu*u ja-nam-ma a-na 

8. 411 ol i-laldat a-dl 

9. B41'28rl kaspa-iu i*lal*Ii*mu. 

Rbvbms 

10 . iwtia Mu-kin-nu “‘Nadin-a &bil ■ * Nergal-iddina 

11. B.s.n^n^s^salll aM "•^ hfabH-bll-fU 

12. ■ Abla'a ibil a e.Bgl uiallim 

13. u **•!« iangd » 4 Maruduk-b6l-lli 

24. ftbli-ju Sa "•^•hfabfi- 28 T-lddina Uruk ^ warab Abi 

15. limn tilh Sattu ubiUu ■*^‘Sin-&arra*i^kuJX 

16. S&i m&t Ai'tui ^ ina e-dil b&bi. 

TIUI'SLSTION'^BVBRSB. 

1. 1 maneh of silver of Bel-s^r! son of. . .-a 

2. unto Upaqu son of ... • 
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3. From the 9th of the month Ab upon 

4. the 1 m&neh 10 sbekele of silver for the year upon him 

6. it increases. The house of Ableye, and the house of 

KabO^um-uldo 

6. sons of Upaqa, (are) the security of BlhzSrS, 

7. Another possessor or* 

5. er (them) shall not rule until 

9. Bdbzirl his silver shall h&vs received. 

KsvsMB. 

10. Witooaa : Kadinaya, son of hlergal*iddina; 

11. Kanaa*zalli, son of Nabfi*b4ldli; 

12. Ablaya, son of BdUuialUm ; 

13. and the scribe, hferodscb*b4l*tlj, 

14. son of NabO-zSrdddisa. Erech, moach Abi 

15. day 9th. year 7tb, SiD«iar*iiinjii, 

16. king of Assyria. By the bolt of the gate. 

FftBS ReH&fiSiivo. 

1 maneb of silver bslongiog to B4i*z6rt son of [Ablayjai 
due from Upaqu son of .. . From ^e 9th day of Ah (onwards) 
it increases unto him (st tho rate of) 10 shekels per tosneh 
yearly. The houses of Ablaya and llabO'6um*uktD, sons of 
Upaqu. are the aecurity of Another posaessot shall 

have no right to them until B4l*z5rt shall have received bis 
money. 

In line IS I have transcribed sottgu, literally **priest”, 
but tup-form, " scribe," is aUo poasible, and perhaps the 
word intended. 

As II I ? hi line 14 stands for “ eon of ", it is possible that 
11 in lines 1, 2,10,11, and 12 stands, as in later documents, for 
" deeoendant of ”, but there is doubt whether any distinction 
between Ihese two exprsasions was made so early as 607 b.o. 

Though somewhat early, tias text ii couohed in the nsoal 
form. Koteworthy points are the high rate of interest, 
16f per cent, and the fact that the homwer'e two sons are 
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mentioned as ueuiities^if their father failed to re|»ay the 
money they would find themselTes homeleae—that is, nyil^ 
they possessed more than one house. 

In Line 5 we have the Ideograph ^ with the meaning of 
rabU," to increeso.*' This is a rare rendering of the character, 
and its uee here is due to the fact that only two movemente 
of the hand were needed to write it. When spelt out, so as to 
express the form in full—namely seventoen impressed 

wedges were necessary. 

In line 6 tlia form Vyaqa Inetead of Vpa^ (Une 2), or, 
batter eCill, Upaqi, impUee either that the caBe*eudings were 
neglected, and gu and qa were pronounced as q, without any 
vowel: or else that the dual a in line 6 may he due to Aramaic 
infuenoe. 

It is noteworthy that 8in*Sa>iikun here bears the title of 
" king of Assyria only. The omission of the words kiog 
of Babylon” may be due to the fact that in later days 
Bsbylonie was regarded sa part of Assyria, and designated 
by that name. But we have also to take into consideration 
that the scribe who wrote the tablet may sot have wished to 
acknowledge the overlordship of Assyria. 

Ina Mil ftdht. The contract wae probably drawn up near 
the principal gate of Erech, or the gate where It was customaty 
for men to meet for purposes of trade. 

In his short but very noteworthy Ancient from tAe 

Monuments, Assyria (S.F.C.K., 1875 or earlier), 0. Smith 
places “ Bel-zakit-iskun ” (misprinted 'is/lwnt) before Assur- 
ebll-lli, the former with siz, and tlie latter with thirteen {or 
fourteen) years (626-620 B. c. and 620-607 b.o. ). These are the 
old conjectural readings of 9in-Sar'ilkun and A26ur*£tll*llanl, 
son of AjSur-baniApli, reepectively. We have, of course, to 
reverse the order, and also, apparently to give Saracos or 
Sin lar-i^kun an extra year. In any case the present contract 
proves that he ruled seven years at Babylon, the date of which 
would correspand toughly with the end of July, 606 b.c. 

The identification of the gods of the Babylonian pantheon 
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ifl illusbrEted by the namee Kabu'&ar*Qi and MarudQk-iUr*ili^ 
** Kebo u king of the gode'' and ** Merodacb it king of Che 
gods'*. This Aocorde with the mdicatione of the *‘rDoao- 
tbeistio tablet ".on Tvbiob the chief deities are identified with 
Merodach, the great head of the pantheon, It would also 
account for the popularity of the name of Kebo in hlerodacU’s 
oapital> as in many of the other great tovrns of Babylonia. 


Ha BUIKO Smith Coi.i.EC'rioK, ^V. 07. 



Xf=i i?pr 

/*. m ^ 

?= 5 ^ ^ 

BgUadri's losui to XJpaqn. Dated at Erecli iu the 7tU year 
of Saraeos, king of Assyria. 

iTMe.—The 6wo wedges es the edge of ibe breeV (he end efIineS 
should be klmoethorisoote]—eheTApperendyforra (be begin sing of 
(be Mme ehereeter u oosure a% the end of I (ne 14. 



Three Assyrian Roots 

Sy 0. K DBIT'BK, Uit2dfil»n Collt^. Oxfod 

1 . The Root Ai#o Mianimq or Ka^tou 
TN th« Aol\o^t of A8liui*‘baQip8.l (Bawam Cylinder, 
col. iv, 1. 86) for attaddi ana nahatnAii Streck 
adopU t)ie variant a^(a*acf-dt a-na hi-ma-a'li, which 
he tranelatei “ ich T\'arf aie auf den Maucranger'". Ue 
apparently follows Delitraeh (Ait. Mandw.,^. 884, col. ii) 
and MuM'Arnolt (I^icon. p. 8d9) in taking laimAtu aa 
the plural of a noun kam&lu. outer gate (Jenaan, K.B. vi. 
496 ), derived from kamd, to bind, to surround. Now 
there is here a variant reading na'ka-ma-a-ti, heaps, 
which gives the preferable eonae cast them forth in 
beapa". It has therefore occurred to the wiiter that 
kanidti in our text ia the plural not of ktmdiAb but of 
a word Thia I take to be derived from a root 

kdrm, to cover over, to heap up, which is found in some 
of the cognate languages (Arabic 'if I, covered ; IIi 
heaped up; h eap; Syri ac conceal ed). Th ue kdmdtu 

in this passage would be an alternative, with tbe same 
meaning, for ndkamdii, which may originally have been 
a gloss or scribal conjecture for the rare kdvnlAwn.} 

At the same time Professor Langdon has suggested to 
me that the derivation of kamiam from the root kimv,, 
which la not Itself found In Aseyrlan, ofleia a eolntion 

' For cfaa ap«lling iom.Mn (for oompers iiitfv. 

(UBi (terfflSHvm), X. 097, obv. 91, (for V Tt 8S, ooL vH, 

|, 4, eeo. For tho plumi from 4 holloir r^, (from 

iiSrw}, IV R. S9,10/1J, ttsy be edduoed as 4 p4rftllel form. 

* ProfoMOr Longdoa tblnke tbeb i^u may btv» been Ujs original 
word for *'to heap op”, and tbafc tba verbirokSau, of whicli tbe root 
do«a not occur mtbo cogoata l4nguag«a, iaa denominative formed frors 
the oouB neSanrta, treaeara, heap, which le properly a derivative from 
Hmifr. Tbe apelUng aoSorUu for noMnni would be parallel to ns-9av. 
^um for nobdv^im (eee Musa^Aroott, SSSa}. 
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of its ooonrreace in fi«ver&l places in ilie omen-texts. In 
these pMsegee occurs os some sign oo the liver, 

foreboding dieester; the meaning would then be a 
"heap" or, &a we should say, a "hnnp” or abnormal 
growth. The passages are os follows 

(1) C.T XX, pi. 41— 

line S. him-twfix har’ixvrr^'^ \ 

■» a lump 7 I tit>uble 

The mesuing then is that a lump ou the Uver is a pre¬ 
diction of trouble. 

line 9. lca)Pt*fuia iarhai kapfai ’ f 

« a lump [which] is tern [or] 1 

The interpretation of a damaged or atrophied lump ie 
unfortunately Joet. 

line 10. | 

* a lump pierced ] conquest of tlie band 

That is, a pierced’ (or perhaps porous) lump signiAss 
victory. The principle of divination Illustrated by this 
omen is that a defect in an adverse omen moans good 

' Tbs OMning of btuvvtN ii unknown ; hnbeeo lb neb be takis from 
» root idru, lignifyiug "reuDdnsM", from wbioU I would Uorive 
the H•br•^^ l^Usket-seddle, ^^SamelUng-poa the Amble iteve; 
waspe* er bees* jieec, *.1^ bundle (from the verb wound roBnd}. end 

the Syrieo |)QS oven end |sQ0 beehive t The Aeeyrlen hdrtum, 

* « 

whioh wou^d therefore mean " rouod lump”. Is to be regarded ts eo 
esplenetory aynooym of Mnfum, end the poMige ibould bheo b« 
rendered : lump, a rouod thing [on tbe liver sigiildeel breubla” 

* Tlio word ia unknown end no cogneie roob hes been treced. 

If ke^^t oookl be regarded ea en error for \fs roeb inight be 

found in tbe Arnbic gmsped ; contracted, abrlvelled. Then bhe 
eenee of the |>aanege would be; **elurep [which))a born or shrivelled 
[eignidee] ^ Tbe aubatlbutlon cf k for q ia vary common in 
Assyrian taste. 

* It ia interaaUng to notice that Cicero (<f« ^fr. ii, )4, f d4) recorde 
(bet e elefb or daeuia in the liver was regarded as a sign for which tbs 
eugurs looked. 
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fortu n«. A i uu) p n d isoster^ w h tV6 a bJeai M\ i n tl i e 

lump portends evil to the lump, that is, good foitune for 
the cue who consalU the liver. 

line 11. kam’twn iiui eli katn-ti \ kdmiUu-ti-u hlniiUu’ 

iu nu ikatimii 

« a lump upou a lump | my prisoners will hind 

their piisooers. 

This seems to indicnU a roveieal of Tuisfortune aud to 
be another example of the principles explained above. 

(9) C T. XX, pi. 44, I, 61. 

]ti a list of Migiifl on the liver there occur the woi’ds'^ 

« a lump [on the liver si^niHee] i^ehelHcn. 

(S) A. Boiesier, C/ioix de texte$ nkxtifv A la divination, 
p. 124— 

{\i.i}VTf\n. iiru nddai . . . 

• if on the right "court" a lump be found (lit., 

placed) . . . 

(4) Kikudatoiip Qih«t9 an d«n Sonningdi, Vo. 92,1. 4— 

[/Kimtraj ina iSid $4)'i ulAn qohliii nddat . . . 

• [if] at the baee of the surface of the middle finger 

a lump be found (lit., placed), . . . 

And ^ 0 . 72, reverse, I. 6— 
iwrrmo, iiwx qaqqad kam-inns nddat . . . 

• if on the top of the (7) a lump bo found (lit., 

placed), . . . 

(5) Boi.<4slor, Voewrunts Aasyidtm rda ti^ aaa p^'^agts. 
p. 7,1. 26— 

Samraa di-nv. KAL ^f**kakku Sa-kin-ma elii innumir 

. . . 

H if a weapon bo put above the KAZ aud above 
a lump appear, . . . 

And p, 221,1. 14— 

himma ina 4kal vZiUki iiitd UUniS ip'll >nia 

tira bi-ri-Si-na ka^rutum nddat . . . 
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« if on “pftloce” of the finger two merkinge 
together be raerked and a lump be found (Ht.» 
placed) between ihtm, . . . 

In theee paeeagee aleo “ lump " appears to be a suitable 
meaning for kdmlum. 

If this interpretation of hd'miwm, be accepted,^ it would 
appear that tlie Babylonians looked for any abnovnial 
growth on the liver in the same way oa the Roioan 
augura aearelied for Uie presence of a "tjaeuve*' (/Uaunv) 
or the absence of the ** head " (caput) of the liver. 

2. Note on the Boot of SmjiTJs 

Xo root ia given in the lexieona for tlm adverb 
iivJlan, at duek. After removing tlie adverbial termina- 
tion -an, there reinaine a feminine noun, of which 

the root probably enda in y. It seenta poeiible that the 
m stand B for a the root ie theu Sw which 

eorrespoade exactly with the Arabic firet part of the 
sight (Me Salmoni, Arab. Diet, p. 3S2. ool. u a,v. 
ai the Auyrian / regularly becemea t in Arabic. 

Beaidea SimStu a variant ivmtu oceure (e.g. V R 39, 
26 and 83), on the analogy of hiriu, vieion (from Uti'H), 
and cerfu, effapring (from earft). The adverb Hmtan i$ 
then formed in the same manner ae HirUtan. 

3. The Meahiho of 

In the broken obelisk of Tiglath'Pileeer I (K.B. i. 
p. 126; King, Annalc of the Kingcof A9$yna, vol. j,p. 141) 

’ A different eeoea 1e given to the >rord by Jeatrenr, Jteiivion fioSy* 
ieiuciw iintf AHyr^nj, tqL ll, p, $12, n, 4. 

* Coupare Aec. nem/Iru, to iliine, with Arab, 'b (,J) ehone, and 
Heb. ni) (ufioeed). ^ 

' Words from thii root ereoemmoo enough : e.g. Arab. hour, 

moment ; Syriac moment, hoar; Eth. »A‘ and hour, 

which ie u»«d, for example, in Psalm zc, 4. to treoelate “a watch io 
rile alght". 
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is £. list of aniroals vaptured ov kilUd by tbs king; among 
them 00011 rs Die eimkurru, for \vbioli the lexicons give 
no mcaniDg (Del 503a, "ein Thier d«s Feldos"; MA. 
765a, some B'ild animal). Id default of any otbev 
pvoposal, the writer auggosta that '^gyrfalcon" is the 
meaning, comparing it witli the Arabic jjr' gyrfalcon 
(Dozy, G 04 i). The interpretation ja supported by 

Sumerian, in which S 2 M ineaite ''bi)‘d'' and KUR 
“ inountaiii WImt bi)'d would a Bporthig king like to 
bring down moru than a '* mountain•bh‘d'* such as the 
gyrfalcon 7 Tlte omiaeion of the deteiminative if^uru Is 
ditfioiilt, but it can be attributed either to the erior of 
the Koribe or to lack of space at the end of the line. 


JRAe. JULY 19S1. 



Note on on apparently unique Manuscript Histoiy 
oi the SaUwi Dynasty of Persia 

By EDWARD 0. BROWNE 
(WITH PLATE.) 

TN my article on “The Persian Uanuaehpta of the late 
Sir Albert Houtum*Schindler, K.C.I.E.", publiahed in 
the JRAS. of October, 1917, pp. 6D7-94, brief meu^on was 
nf^e (ou p. 972) of a book oiititlod 
•^kifamy>ja, on the genealogy and hletory of the $afawii. 
I can find no notice of another copy, and aa the work is of 
conaiclerable iatercst and importance, I think that a somewhat 
fuller account of its scope and contents may be acceptable to 
Rtudeate of Psnlan history. 

The voUime comprises 66 pp., which, excluding the wide 
margins, measure 17 x 9 cri. and contain fifteen lines each, 
the whole work probably consisting of some 20,000 words, 
It is ivritten in a lai'ge and legible, though not vtxy graceful, 
hand, with rubricatioiu in and is umlated. 

The last date mentioned in the text is a.h. 1009 (a.d. 1049), 
not 1010/1601, as formerly stated •, aod the MS. was probably 
transcribed during the reign of Sh4h Sulsymin (a.h. 1077- 
1106 \ A.D. 1667-94), for whom, m we learn from the preface 
(f. 4h), it was composed. It is, Indeed, not unlikely that it is 
the origbal autograph copy, though there is no colo 2 >hon to 
afford proof of this. The author pvea his name (f. 4e) as 
Shaykh i^usayn ibn Sbaykh Abd(il-i*Z4bidi, aod was a 
deecendant of Shay kb Z4hid of GilAn,^ the spiritiisl director 
of Shaykh Safiyyu’d«D(n, from whom the Safawf dyoaety 
derives Its title. There ore fire miniature paintings (on 

^ In Oi« (Mtnposad in lOeB lSIS) tliii 

SUsykii’e poraounl n»m» Isgivon m IbrAkifm. Jjtiiii pp. 248-8) 

LrieBy tii«utioii9 a utnS called Ibruliiin of C^iliUk (B/*y((fj, bub given no 
pm^ioaiare hy wbieh ho oau bo identified. .Sl^eykh ZShiH, uooidhkg to 
eur anther (1. OBt), di«d in Baj«b. a.h, VOO (Uejoh-April, 1301), Wng 
then over eighty yenre of Age. 
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fl, l3o, 19a, 366, 356, «id 80a) oi persons «id events described 
in the text, sad these, if of no artirtio merit, ere not 
devoid of a certain spirit and originality. 

The work comprises a brief preface, including the doxology 
and dedication to Bhih SuJa^n (ff, 86-C6); fourteen un¬ 
numbered sections ifatl) dealing with the ancestors and 
descendants of Shaykh sjafiyyu’d-Din down to the time of 
oomposition; and a conclusion (kjxitima) in three sections 
orv the relations existing between ^afiyyu'd-Dfn and his 
tucoeeaore on the one hand and Shaykh ^Uud of GUin ffd 
his successors (of whom out author is one) on the other. 
The aoeounta of the ancestors of ^afiyyu’d-Pfn on the one 
hsnd and of the* kings who eucoeeded to the crown won by 
Bbih lema'll on the other are very meagre, and the bulk of 
the work (ff. 10a-62a) deals with the seven generations 
beginning with the former (a.d. 1252-1334), who gave to this 
Koyal House iCe title of and ending with the latter 

(a.d. 1467-1523), who first attained the position and title of 
King. Both of theae, sti well as several intervening heads 
of the family, were poets, and the amount of their poetry 
(Persian, Turkish, and Gilakf) ritad by our author oonstitutea 
one of the most noteworthy features of the book. 

In this short article I do not propose to discuss the original 
historical sources of information about the ^afawis, but 
merely to deacribe briefiy one souroe hitherto, so far as 
I know, unnoticed and unexplored. To this endl shall give 
s short analysis of each section of the work, leaving any 
general observations that I may has% to make for the 
cenriueion. 

Analysis op Contents 
Preface (#. 36-66) 

After a brief doxology, consistbg of two lines of Arabic and 
three Persian quatrains, the author, Shaykh Husayn ibn 
Shaykh Abdi]-i*Z4bidi, explains that his object in composing 
the present work is not to compete with the many able 
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hbttorianA who hare writteo of the $afawla, but tn diacusp 
eertain spiritoal aapeota of tbeii Uvea bibherto unduly 
neglected. Havisg dedicated bia work to the reigning king 
BUh Sulaymin (A.n. 1077-1105; a.d. lft07-94), he gi^ea ita 
title 03 S(Uilatit'n'NQ*ah‘i-$afamyya, or the Genealogical 
Tree of the ^awla ", 

Seclion I {ff. C&-9h) 

This MCtioD treote of Sbaykh f^afiyyu*d*Dfn and hie 
ancaatore, bis pedigree up to the Iinim 'AJi Ibn Abl Tdlib 
being given ee folio we: SLaykh ^tiiyyii’d'DIii Abu*hFatb 
leb^q Ibn Sbaykb Aminn'd-Din Jibr4’ll ibn Qutbu'd'Dlo ibn 
giUib ^ ibn Mubamroad aUI^iG? ibn 'Awa^l al*KbawAM ibn 
Ffrdseh4h*i*^rrin*ii‘>(fii/» (** Qold-oap'') ibn Muliammad ibn 
SharnfehAh ibn Mubanmad ibn Idaaan ibn Mubaramad 
ibn IbrAbIm ibn Ja*fer ibn Mubnmniad ibn Iema‘il ibn 
Uuhannud ibn Sayyid Abraad il*A'rAbl ibn [Abh 
Uubaounad] ‘ QAeim ibn Abu'UQAeim Uamzn ibn MOai 
al-KA^im ibn Jalar ef-^Adiq ibn Mubansnad abBAqir 
ibn *A]1 Zaynul*'Xbid(n ibo ab^uaayn ibn 'AU ibn Abl T^Ub, 
Tbue Shaykh $aflyyu*d*D/n waa the Cwenty'Ofth in deioent 
from *Alfi the lii’st Imim of the Shi'a, and the twentieth from 
MdaA RA^im, the seventh ImAm, who, u we learn from 
al-Ya*qbbi^a History (ed. Houtama, vol. ii, p. 500), nctoally 
had a son named IJamaa. The nest tec or twelve links in 
the chain, including live Mubammads with no other dedgoation, 

’ THia padigTM. net worlli inueli ao far aa Ui» mldclla liiika ^ra 
coMcarnad, ocoura in much tha atma form in moat biatoriaa which 1 have 
oonaollacl. In tha uaafal Tnrkiah raraioit of Muntl^im.bAabt'a 

(standing to 103S;1672} mada hy Ahmad Ibn Mohammad 
Nadlm for tha Oraivl VVaairDAini'l tbrifa/mPdabiln IldS/JTSO, anUtlad 
Akitbdr, and printed at Constanbinopla in tliraa vcJuoiaa in 
ISaSj'i303-9, tha only varianba ara tha tranaposition of nnd 

QufUu’d.Din and tha liiMrtiO) batwaan tha lattar and Muhammad 
of 9aUI,iu*d,Dln Raaliid, who, however, on a aabBaguenti>fvge 
(f. aiO of oor M3, ia eimplyaobat)luted for 9dlth,ae thatthaaAffiepareon 
apparently an tore tha pedigree is aoma of ita foma under two difleraot 
namoa 

* Tiiia itiinya ia added by Uaacdjim.bdehL 
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appe&r to im rery uncertain etui iucapabla of Torificiition, 
andFtTfizsh4b*i*&flTin.i}ttidA ie tha first ancestor of Shaykh 
gafiyyu’d-Bin of whom our MS. speaks with any detail. 
He is said to have been entruated with the government of 
Ajdabfl, which thenceforth became the lieadqiiartera of the 
$afawla, by a quite indefinite king of Pewia only described 
AS one of the sons of Ibribhn Adbam, a well-known S4ff 
saint who flourished in the eighth l ontury of the Christian era. 
Hy ortablished hunself and finally died, after a wealthy and 
prosperous life, at lUngln, in GilAa, leaving to succeed him 
his son 'kv/Ki, who took up his abode in the village of 
lafaranjin, near Acdabll. His son and successor, Muhammad 
is said to have been carried off by the Jinn at the age 
of seven and educated by them for seven years, when be 
suddenly ruappeared* knowing the Qur'dn by heart (for 
which reason he was outitled and well instructed in 

religious knowledge. He was sucoecdod by his son 
9al4bu'd*Dfn lUshfd.^ who lived the life of a farmer at 
Oilkhw&rAn, where his son Qutbu’d-Dfn Abfi Biql followed 
him. Tn his time the Georgians overran the district and 
killed several tbousaod Muslima, and Qu^bu'd-Dln fled with 
his family and bis little son Amfuu’d-DIn Jibrd’ll, Ibm only 
a mon^ old, to Ardahll, where he hid them in a cellar. Th« 
Georgians invaded tbo house, but were kept at bay for a 
time by a gallant youth, who, seung bis death to bn iuevitabie, 
succeeded in bulling a large earthen jar {kanAil) over the 
sstranoe to the cellar so that it was concealed from the 
invaders. Qutbu'd-Din himself was wounded and left for dead 
by the Georgias, but was found in the morning by some men 
who had come to strip the slain, and who showed an un¬ 
expected humanity in bindmg up bis wound so that he 
recovered and was able to rejoin his family. His grandson, 
the great Shaykh Safiyyu’d-Dln, who was bom dvuing his life¬ 
time, used to aay, “When Quthu’d-Dfa took me on his 
shoulder, I used to put toy four fingers in the sword-wound 
' Ctiinpars n. 1 tt tbe foot of p. 307 
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in bis n€«k which the Georgi&na had inflicted on him/' 
Amiiiu^d'Dfn Jibri*n aucceedod his father Quibu’d'Pin, and 
combined the activities of a aucccRsfuI farmer with the 
pTofeesion of a saintly life, w'herein he was guided by Khwdja 
KarnAlu’d'D/n ‘Arabahih of Ardabfl. Ife mavricd a lady 
named Bawiatf, who, in 600/1852-3, became the mother of 
flhaykh ^yyu'd-Dfii. At the time of his birth 8hams*i- 
Tabriz bad been dead five years, Sliayldi Muhyi'd*Dfn ibiiul* 
’Arabf twelve years, and Najinu’d*Dfn Kubri thirty-two 
vears. He was 22 years old when Jalilu’d-Bln Rdmi 
died, 41 veare old when Sa'di died, and 5 yean old when 
HuUgd the Mongol conquered Penis. He was the 
fifth of a family of seven, three brothers (Muhammad, 
Sal4bu*d*D(D Baslild, and lema'fl) and a sister being older, 
and two brothers (Ya'qdb and Fakhru'd'Dfn Yi^uf) being 
younger than himself, HU father died when he was 0 
years old. Amongst eminent mystics and saints con* 
temporary with him were Amfr 'Abdu’ll&h Shlrdzf, Sliaykli 
Hajlbn’d-Dln Buaghdsb,' 'Ali'u*d-Pawla Raiundnl, Shaykh 
Mahmild Shabistarl (author of the ^t(U/Mn*t*J?(U), and Shaykh 
Muhammad Kajabl (t) of TabrU. 

iS'rtfion // [ff. Ob-14a} 

This section doecribce Hadyyu’d'Dfn’s prolonged search 
for a satisfactory Spiritual Diroctor, and his ultimate discovery 
of and arceptauce by Sbaykh Zihid of Oflhn. Even as a child 
^ff w*as of a eerious disposition, not inclined to asneiate 
with other children or to take part in their games. He was 
attentive to hU religioua duties and used to see the angels 
like strange birds in the air, or sometimes aa men, and to hold 
converse with and receive encouragement from the '' Men 
oi the Unseen" (Jiijdlii'hGhayb). Finding amongst the 
anchoritoe {O^ho'ivUhindn) of Ardabfl no guide to satisfy 
him, and hearing the fame of SKaykh Kajlbu’d-D£n Bixzghd^ 
of Shfriz, he desired to go thither to viiit him, but woa for 

' Aocordins; tc JSml pp. 540*8) )>• died in Sha*bOn 078 

(t>ee.. 1278). 
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Aome tiTDS prevented hj his mother. His elder brother 
Mubammad had betaken himseli to I'4n, where he had 
acquired much wealth hy commerce, hnt was fioallj deatroyed 
by the deadly wind known as the taan^m on a journey 
between Shirdz and Huimus. The second brother, $al4hu*d« 
Din Haahid, went to Shlris to wind up Itfuli&mmad*a affaire, 
became mayor (hu2*Mvd(i) of that dty, and acquired much 
wealth ; and, as his sojourn there was prolonged, finally 
obtained his niotber's sanction to go thither and endeavour 
to bring him back. On his joxuney thither he pursned a 
slow and devious course, halting at Abhar, Qaswin, and every 
otlier town where he heard of some eminent saint, only to 
meet with disappointment. Finally he reached Shlr&i, 
where he met with an honourable reception, only to loam 
that Shaykh Kajlbu’d*Dln Buigliush was dead.^ Re 
frequented the sooieity of dofwi$ht9 and met some seventy 
notable saints, including Shaykh Ruknu'd'Din Baydiwi, 
and was ultimately referred for epiritusl guidance to Amir 
'Abdu'll4b, who told him that none could solve bis difficulties 
save Shaykh Z4hid of GUin, whose personal appearance and 
abode (eituated on the Caspian shore close Co the sea, with the 
door facing towards the east) he described to him. So Saif 
bade farewell to bis danoUh friends at Shirks, each of whom 
gave him some present, and, having vainly endeavoured to 
induce his brother to accompany him, set out for Ardahli, 
where Shaykh Zihid had foretold bis arhval to bis disciplee. 

Section III (./f. 14o>-36a) 

This section, which concludes the account of ^fiyyu’d* 
Din, opens with an account of his protracted search for Shaykh 
Zibid, which lasted four years. At the end of thie time a 
relative of his named Muhammad Ibrihimin of Gilkhw4r4n 
went to a village called Hilya^kirdn in the Khinball district 

' Slne0, AS we Itere Man (p. SSS, o. 1, nipra), ha Hied iu B7e/I27(f, 
Sheykh who vm born in 660/1^2-S, mujn et ihU titne have 
been at leaab 2? yean of ega, thoogb our M8. (f. Ilu, I. 11) <leect(h«e 
him a« only SO. 
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of Ofl&u Co buy ric«. Now Shaykb Zihid had two wivea, one 
of whom dwelt on tbo Oaspian shore m the house descnbsd 
by Ardt ‘Abdu'Hdh, and the other in this very village of 
Hilya-kiiiri, where also the Shaykh happened to he staying* 
eunounded by a number of his disciples. MuUaimnad 
Ibr&hlmiQ was eo much attracted by their appearance that 
he made his vows of repentance to the Shaykh, joined their 
ranks, and clothed himseU in their apparel. While returning 
home ho was overtaken by a violent snowstorm in one of the 
severest winters ever kno^va in Gilds. His felloW'Villagers 
eamo out to meet and help him, amongst them who at 
once questioned him about bis change of raiment, and was 
informed that it wae the garb prescribed for his disciples by 
Hliaykh'i'Zdhid. Greatly excited, f^sfi questioned him as to 
the Shaykh’a appearance, and received a description which 
exactly tallied with that given him at Shirks by the Amir 
'Abclu’llah. In spite of the severity of the weather he 
insieUd on setting out at once for Oilhu, accompanied by a 
servant named hlubammad Khalflto. Hie health suffered 
conaidcrably from rhe expoeure, and from the ceremonial 
ablutlone with halfdrozea water which he punctiliously 
observed. Every night he saw tlte vdaion of Shaykh Zdhid 
clad in scarlet and green. It was in the montlx of Kamsddn 
that he finally reached the Shaykh's village of Hilya^kirdn, 
and, though the Shaykh was not accustomed to receive 
strangeie at this time, he made on exception in Saff’s favour, 
alter he had caused the room in which be was performing hie 
devotions to be superheated, thus inducing a profuse 
perspiration in the neophyte and curing him *of the chill 
which be had contracted on the journey. A detailed account 
is given of the meeting of the two, of taking the vows 
at the Sbaykh’s hands, and of the honoiu accorded to him by 
the latter, who Invested him with hii own robes, lodged him 
in his own private apartments, and proclaimed to hU other 
disciples the spiritiml greatness of this last recruit to thui 
ranks. Shaykh Zihld was at this time 60 years of age and 
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26,^ and tbej Temaued Qompsmons for twentV'lire 
yoars longer, wlien the Shaikh died, f^aff succeeded him 
aa director of the order, which portion he held for thirCT’-dve 
years, finally dying at the same age as his predecessor, 
oamdy 85. The date of his death, as we learn from a sub¬ 
sequent page (f. 24a) was Monday, Muharram 12, 735 
(September 12, 1334). The names of his four brothers are 
repeated,^ and a deecription of his personal appearance in 
given, which ia followed (ff. lda-23o) by speounena of hie 
vcne*co(npoeitiouii in the GUin dialect and in Persian. The 
former (all quatrains) are accompanied by prose p&ra phrases 
in Persian, In spits of which they are dilficult to follow. Space 
only allows me to ^ve the first of the dosen as a specimen t— 


(y>j i cr" 

J. U ifT 

^ jbll (J^ *< ^ 

^* 1 j } 

s\ J. J' 


* Tiif^ would ptiic* th« oiMtiug iu 479/1275-7. wh«n E^AiriAddu foil in 
Pebrutry, t foot whiok AfTerda aema oorrotoration of (ho oocouat of 
MTora oold. 

' They hove boon oiroody given on p. 399 «wpm. 

* TbQ QBo of os for ntoa in oertain Poreioo dialects is inCereeting, 
for ft Apiiesn to be denveU from the Avostso oseni, *' I", not fvom tbs 
Old Persian edsm. nos/f. 
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Of h\s PerBi&a poetry, in which Le adopts the Uikhaiia^ 
of $aff, four i/fiaxaU, one couplet, aod the following qiiatr&ia 
teetifyicg to hia devotion to ‘AM are given 


U ^ j9~ ^ ^ 

\A>‘ AjS' S^\j\ 


It ie woitb noting tlmt no Turkish poeme are ascribed to hitn 
as to his descendant 8h4b lsina‘ll. 

Sbsykk f^fiyyu’d*I)in had two wives who bore him children^ 
Bibi Fitima^ the daughter of Shaykh Zihid, and the daughter 
of AkhI Sulaymin of Qilkhw4r4n. The former was the mother 
of Uuhyi’d'Bfn, who pradecesied his father iq 724/1SS4; 
^adru*d'Dln, who succeeded bis father; and Abi\ &a‘fd. 
Tlie latter bore him two sons, ‘A]4*u'd*Dlii and8harafu‘d-Dfn, 
and a daughter whom he gave In marriage to Shaykh 
Bhamsu’d-0ln, son of Shaykh Z4Lid, from which marriage the 
author's ancestors issued. 

At tbs end of his life Shaylch ^aflyyu’d'Dln performed the 
pilgrimage to Mecca, having previously nominated hit son 
$adru‘d‘Dfn as his auoceesor. On his return he took to hie 
bed, and died twelve days later on Monday, Muhamn 12, 
A.R. 7 35 (September 12,1334). His three brothers did not long 
sutvivo him, so that Padru’d'Dfn became sole heir of the 
family. Here follows an account of the various customs 
and regulations of the order established by Shaykh 3aliyyu’d* 
01n, whose reputation for sanctity finally reached so high a 
degree that disciples flocked to him from all quarters, 
Mawlini Sbamsu*d-Din Barxifql of Ardshil related that he 
estiraated the number of these who came to visit, him along 
the road from Marigha and Tabriz only in the coixtse of three 
montha at 13,000, while Sayyid Jamilu’d'Pin, who was 
responsible for the distribution of food to the poor, mentioned 
one occasion when a thousand sheep were cooked for this 
purpose, and another when three thousand loaves of bread 
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were disthbcteft. Od Account of thif bospitabty Sbaykh 
was entitled Khaliifi-'Ajainy the “ Pcrsisn Abrahem 


Sfcivm IT (Jf. 2da-32a) 

Shaykb $Adru’d*Dfn, to whom tbie section is devoted^ .was 
bom on the of the year a,b. 704 (April 27, 1305), 

fonr years after the death of his grandfather Sbaykb 24bjd, 
and died in 704/1392. His father Shaykb $afl died when 
he was 31 years old, so that be controlled and directed 
the alTairs of the order for fifty •nine years. He built and 


eDdowe<l the great ^afawi mosque or shrine 


C ji^) 4t Ardabfl, to the cost of which his disciples, male 

and female, contributed. A abort description of bis psreonal 
appearance is followed by one of his Persian odee, in the last 
verse of which be gives bis name 

^ yj^ 

Cj. i/? 

^adm*d'D(n had tliree sons, IChwija Alf, who aucoeeded 
him; Shaykh Sbih4bu*d‘D(n, who died without issue; and 
8baykh Jam4lu’d*Dfp, who left one daughter, Khdri'sdda 
P4sh4, married to ber couein Shaykh Ibrdhfm (better known 
as Shaykb Sh&b), the son and sucoeeaor of Khwija 'Alf. Eie 
spiritual acumen was suoh that sometimee, when the disciples 
were at prayer, be would separate the ahoee of the sincere and 
godly from ^ose of the lukewarm and the doubring, to the 
great shame oi the Utter, His father, Shaykh ^ff, not only 
forbade him to do this, but in order to blunt bis spiritual vision 
ordered that "doubtful’' bread from the basaars abculd be 
mingled with bis food. 

‘ AbrabaiD'e hoepiUJity to «br 4 »g«rM is eeleUited in » w«]|>kDown 
Aneedot« m th* SrUbM of Sa'di, quoted in Forbaa’ Ptraian (^mAimar 


(PP* rf’Y'Ci l5lt.4aDd ie4-70). 
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Amon^t hU disciples was celebrated mystical poet 
Q^imu'l'Anw^r, of whom I have spoken at eome length 
in my Persian Lilcrature vnder Tartar Dominion (pp. 473- 
486), here entitled SaytfiduWshshdq, the “Lord of livers’'. 
Oa bis arrival at Ardabil he was recommeaded to perform, 
an arha'in, f^hxUa, or forty days’ ascetic observance, in which 
he should never allow his bead to rest on the ground or 
abandon the standing position except during the prostrations 
prescribed in prayer. To secure this end, and to prevent 
sleep from overtaking him, be fastened a cord attached to the 
ceiUug of bis cell to the long lock of hair on his head, 
and only loosened it at praya><tiine. Thanks to these 
anateritioa he attained a high degree of sanctity and spintual 
power, and saw the vision from which he earned bis title 
Q6nmul'AnvAr, the “ Apportionsr of Lights", whereui he 
saw himself in tha moi(]ue of Ardabil holding a great candle 
in bis band, from which he distributer! to etch of the diaeiplea 
assembled round him s light propoitioaate to Lla merits and 
capacities. Hs subsequently gained many disciplui in 
'!r4q and Khnriein.' His veisei on the death of Shaykh 
$af( are quoted and translated in the volume of my Literary 
HisiOfu (p. 474) mentioned at the beginning of this 
paragraph. 

Hero follows an account of the tyranny and puniihment of 
Ualik'i'Aahraf,’^ king of Fe»ia. “ noted for his injustice and 
wrong-doing," who, conceiving a great hatred for Shaykh 
^adru’d-Dfn, lured him to Tabrle and confined him for three 
memths in the ' ItAiixA-i-JiMhidiyifa, when, in cojisequence 
of on. alarming dream, he released him, but later again 
attempted to capture him and compelled him to flee into 
Gflin. He also persecuted other holy nnd learned men, one 

‘ JScnl, who HovutMoloiig noUco to him In trlie .ViaAMi 080 - 0 .^]. 
OASte Moio doubt on bis orchodovy, nnd atssru tbit motL of bla diKijiloa 
h^d dlaouded tha roatraiols of Ia)im uid ontarod tha oircia of 
eomtOMniaw and ooutauipt for tba Holy Law and ^rndUion. Uia dantli 
ia pIncMi in 8571483.4, 

* Soe <VObssou*o //mI. dtt Monodt, vol. iv, pp. 740-1. 


t 
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of whom,^ driven to take refuge in the D«ht*i*Qipchiq, 
preached no eloqiieatlv on the sufferings of God'a sabU in 
Persia that the ruler of that country, Jini Beg Khin,^ deeply 
moTed» detarmioed to invade Persia and punish Malik-i* 
•Ashraf. Enterbg Adharl>a 7 jAn by the BAbu’l-Abwdb and 
SMrw&Q» he captured the tyrant near Tabriz and put him to 
death. He then wrote a friendly letter to Shaykh Badru’d- 
Din inviting him to come and aoe him. The meeting took 
place at A\vj4a, where the Shaykh was moat honourably 
received by Jdnl Beg, who caused title*deeda to be drawn up 
confening on bink and bb disciples ail the catatee oi wbioh 
the revenues had formerly been enjoyed by their abrine at 
Ardahil, and invoking euraca on anyone who should alienate 
them. 

Here follows an account of one of Badru*d'Db’s miraculoos 
achievements (karArruU), of which a coloured illustration occura 
on t 20b of the maouacript. About the year 000/1206-4 
the Geprginns invaded and plundered Adbarbayjin and 
Ardabfl» and carried oil from tho latter place tbe door of the 
principal mosque, which they placed in one of their ohurobos» 
regarding it aa one of their chief trophies. Badru’d-Dln 
determined to recover and reetore it, and set off for Georgia 
witli two of his disciples to ask for its surrender. The rulei: 
of Georgia said they might take it, but issued stringent orders 
that no means of transport should be placed at thtir disposal. 
Supported by Divine aid, and encouraged by the Shaykh, 
who walked bare*headed before them uttering pious 
ejaculations, the two disciples carried the great, heavy door 
stage by stage to Aidabll, where it was still to he seen in our 
author's time. On this event a poet has said:— 

‘ HIa same, nocordiug to d'Olinson {op. tit, p. 741), wmc the QA^{ 
Muliyj’d.DiA of 6ftnl(k*ik See also Sir Hoikr)’ Howoiih's Hitwrn 
pari il. <llvia(en i, pp. 27^9. 

* He HU the kod of Usbek Rbio, adeeceiiOaikt of BAbti, and reigned 
from A. D. 1940 to 1397. See S. Uno.Poole's J/oAaneiadan i>yt(eviM, 
p. 230, and d’Ohwoii avd Uowortb, fee. rtf. 
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j^\ jl 3 Aat—^ j> ^J>‘ j 


j'Jutf «bj 


Our audtor furcL^i luirram that whdu ^ini’d-Dtn visited 
al-Mndins t]i« ProphoC enjoiixed the attendants on bis shrioe 
ia & diesm to treat liiiu on bis arrival with the utmost respect 
and to present to him the Froi)bet’s standard, one of their 
moat precious I'clics. This they did, and the standard was 
accordingly taken to Ardabi), ^Yhere the Shay kb on his return 
uoinuiated his son Kbwdja *AJi as his successor, and shortly 
afterwards died and was buried beside his father. 


5crt/on V (ff. 32n-44j) 

Khw&ja 'AU succeeded hie father i^iidru’d«Dln in 794/ 
1392 and continue<l as head or director of the order unril 
his deatli on Tuesday, Eajab 13, 830 (May 10, U27). He is 
buried at QudS'i*Khahl (7 Jenisalem), where be is known as 
Sayyid *Ali A jam Many miracles {kardindt) sre rslated 

of biro, one of these being the stopping of the Picful river u 
an admouition Co the people of that city, whom in a vision 
the ninth Imam Mubammsd Ta<)i bade him convert from the 
errors into which they had fallen. As they laughed at his 
exhortations, he, by Qod’s favour, caused two great rocks 
between which the river tan to come together ami impede the 
dow of water for eleven days, until the stubborn Disfolis 
believed and accepted the coinmands of the Holy Lew, 
abjured their iniideUty and heresy, and confessed the saint* 


ship, vicegwency, and trusteehood ^ Cj 


of ‘AJi ibn Abi TAUb 

* Thin (lerliftps the •arliMt sSpi of streos and d«dded Bhi'« 
l>i' 0 |>agiin(liKiM 01 , tlio pBrt of tlis 
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His dealmi^ with Timi^c-i-L&ng (Tamerlacie), whom h« 
tbiics encx>aQtersd, ue next .recorded. When Tfmdr was 
crossing the Oxus be acoidenUU^ dropped bis vbip» of which 
the baodU was of orysul set with precious stones* into the 
water. Ho was greatly distressed, both od account of the 
actual loss and because it seemed to him au evil omen. 
Suddenly Rbwdja *A1I (apparently la “astral form”— 

Vji) appeared, plunged his hand into the river, and 

restored the whip to Tftndr, who conjured him to say who he 
was. My name,'’ be abewered, “ ie Sayyid ’All; tby abode is 
in several plaoss; and you will see me again at Dlsful and at 
Ardabil.” So uying he diuppearud. 

After conquering Kbur&e&n, 'Irdq, and Firs, Tlmdr passed 
through Shdsbtu and reached the bridge of Ditful, where hie 
horse shied. This reminded him of Che whip which he had 
dropped into the Ox us and of the saint'e prediction, and be 
sent for Shams'UDibd&r, lord of Bieful, and inquired of him 
whether Uicre dwelt in the city a dorwfsA named Sayyid 
"All. SbamS'i'Bibdir replied in the alHrmaClve, a<lding that 
he claimed Co be the grandson of Shaykh Sadyyu’d'BCn 
of Ardftbli, aod to have acoompliahed the pilgrimage seven 
times. Tfmdr At once dismounted and ordered Khwija 
'AU to be brought to him. He came >vith another darvUh 
named Bibi Buknu’d'Bfn Waif, the former bolding in his 
hand two piseee of brick and the latter one, which three 
pieces of brick they flung to Timdr, who asked for a fourth. 
“ This is enough/’ replied Kbw^ja 'Alf; “ we have given you 
three comers of the world, ask no more, for it is not good.” 
Then be contioued, “ In the land of Syria there are a number 
of people who boast that they are the children of those who 
conquered the Prophet’s family, and who do not believe in 
the Prophet. They ace called the Yazfdf Kurds, and are the 
friends of Mu'iwiya (euraea upon him I). Chastise them as 
they deserve, for we wear black garments in mourning for the 
Immaculate Imims. Our next meeting will be at Ardabll, 
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ftnd tho sigEL between iib and &hae will be a cup of poison/’ 
So aafiog he departed, 

AitOT Tiratir had conquered (Asia Miuor) he canie to 
Adharbiyj&n, bringing many captives, and thence to ArdabH, 
where he sent for KUw4ja ‘AU, to whom he offered a cup of 
poiaon. Eliwija 'AU took find draak it, Baying:— 




Thereupon some of the dAntfifhtt who accompanied hUn 
began to ejaculete the dAi’itr, end as their ecataay rose Khwija 
*AU joined in the dance end wee proaently bathed in a 
perspiration which eliminated the poiaon from bia aysteiu. 
Then Tfimlr declared himaelf the devoted diadple of Ehwdja 
*AIi, and gave him a number ol hie Turkiah prisoners (oairdn* 
i*i?4Tn)» whom the Shay kb set free, eseigning them dwellings 
near the sbrine of the Shaykh of Genja,^ where their 
deeoeudeata, known os SuJiyiin-i-Riltnlti, still live. TfniAr 
also endowed Khwdja *AU and bii eons with many estates in 
Talwdr, Qbil Vsan, Kamra near I^fahdn, and Hen3«I4n, 
but the traoifer remalued incoD^plste at his death end 
effective poaeaesion was not secured, though the tide'deede 
long ait<^VArda fell into the bands of some of Sbih ‘Abbia 
tbo Great's soldiers at the capture of a village near Balkb. 

Another miracle of ICUwAja *AJf concems the cmiversion of 
a young winebibber who passed by hie oratory carrying 
on hie head a copper tray, which by the Sbayki/s gaac was 
transmuted into gold :— 

j]lu ‘-A ^ 




' ^ «iuoofc 

Q&deretudd thsUsi wgvd. 

Jius. jiT.y lesi. 27 
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i jLjI ^ ^ > 

<Xj_^ ci^ 


The trfineaiuUd tr&y vru h&nded over by the young men 
to the eiUodeJite of the shrine, who exch&nged it for sheep, 
which they coDuntted to the chsrge of the I]-i*Khw4js 
Chiipioi, who yesriy contribute from the flock thus ncquired 
Co the Idtchen of tlie monastery. 

Here follows, as usual, the personal deecription of the 
8hnykh, and a shore aocoimt of his family. He had three 
ions, of whom the eldest was Shaykh iTa'far, noted for hia 
exceptional learning, and repreaaotefl in oui author’s time 
by Kalb Kh4a, Qisim Kh^, Biqir Khio, Ibribfm Khhn. 
Sulajmin KbAn, Murdd Khin, and Bayram Khin, all known 
as " Shaykh Ja'farl The lecoad eon was Shaykh 'Abdn’r* 
Babm4n, whose descendauts live at Kaskar and ArdabO, 
and are represented by Mfrsi Ibrahim mutavaUit after whom 
this branoh of the family Is called Ibrihfmiyio. The tbiid son,, 
who succeeded his father, wu called Shaykh IbrAbim, but 
is better known as Sbaykh Shih. 

Khwdja 'AJf W4S a somewhat prollilo poot, and the selection 
of bis Persian tjhasttJi and quatrains given by onr author 
occupies 19 pages (fi. 36h-44h) and comprises 92S verses. 
In bis odu he adopts the takhaliu^ of ‘All. 


Stdion VI (Jf. 450-466] 

Shaykh Shih survived his father for nineteen years, during 
which he was director of the order, and died in 662/1447-3. 
He bad six sons, as follows 

(I) Shaykh Abd Sa'fd, librarian of the shrine, who had 
two sons, Shaykh J4n Hirsd, father of 'All Beg and grand¬ 
father nf Qar& Khdn and hlir Mfrin; and Taqi Mirai. Mir 
Mirin had three children, Muhammad 9dlib, Mahmfld Beg, 
the father of Abdu’hMuttalib, and a daugbtei who became 
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lady anperior cf the female members of the order 

(2) Sayyid Tvho left no issue. 

(S) Shaykb Biyasld, some of R^hose descendante sre 
enumerated. 

(4) Khwija Jdn Mfrsi, called the ''Second Shaykh 
Jamdlu'd'Dfn " after hfa maternal ^andfather. His mother 
was Khin'sida Fdahil, daughter of Shaykh Jamiln'd'Bln, 
son of Shaykh $adru*d‘Dfn. Khwija Jha Mfrai bad four eons, 
two of whom, Khw4ja Ahmad and Khwija Asad, left no 
Ueue. Tho third, Khwija Ifaaan Beg, had six aoni, 
eaumernted in detail; and the fourth. Khwi^a Muhammad, 
waa also the ancestor of eovoral paraona eminent in laler 
timee. 

(5) Shaykh Ibr&hfm Khwijagf, who left no tseue. 

(6) Shaykh Juoayd, v/bo euceeeded hie father ae head of 
the order. 

8$ction VII (/. 46h*i7h) 

When Shaykh Jut)ayd visited Diyir Bskr, the ruler of 
that country lda<^aii conceived a great afTeclion and 
admiration foi* hhn and gave him hie sistov Khadya 
Begum in marriage. She bore him Snl|4ri Uaydar, while 
the mother of hia other eon, Khwija Muhammad, woe 
a Circaesiati elava-girl, whoso progeny are ennmemted at 
some length. Shaykh Jimayd waa (inally killed in battle 
in the iieighbourhood of ShlnvAn, ajid buried in a village 
called QuiyAl or Qai'iiyil.^ 

SediM VIU Cff. i7b-4B(i) 

Sultan Haydar, liko hla father, found favour in the eyes of 
hia luicla Usda B^asau, who gave him his daughter Bskf 
Aqi ^ in marnage. She bore him three sons ere he was killed 

' TLo lotur form occun io our MS,, tka foriuar io the Torklih liiavory 
otManajjiin'Uebf (voL iii, p. Itl), vhieb nddatbatlia wuagktmgft'itb 
$ul;Ao KhaJn. 

* MuBajjiin*b4Rh( calls Kor 'AlAin<abib Begun. 
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&fc tfae ear)/ age of 20 on Hiunday, R&jsb 20 , 393 
{Juno 30, 1488). His soos were taken captive and imprisoned 
for four years near Shfris. Sh4h Isma'U, then only a child, 
OBOaped to Q34n, but his brothers were killed, and he became 
the chief cepreeeDtative of the bouse of $afl and the founder 
of it« temporal eupremaoy. 

Sedion IX (#. 4&>-6lb) 

Isma'n, who was born in 892/1437, is given the full royal 
title of Shah'i^am’jdh^i’Jminat’bdfgtih Mitrawioij’i-^nadJihah- 
i-A’imnu^i-ltliiMi-'aihaTiyifn Sbih Isma'fl Bahadur Kk4u, 
" the King whose rank ie as that of Jamsbfd, whose Court 
b like Faradiae, the Promoter of the Scot of the Twelve 
Imbue.'* He became king at the age of 13 in 903/1499- 
1600, 170 yean after the death of hie illuetrioue anceetoi* 
Shaykh $adyyu'd«I>in,^ reigned for twenty-five yean, end 
died in D30/1623-4. He composed much poetry in Persian 
and Turkish, using the tahhaUu^, or pen-namo, of Khatd'i^ 
SelfctioDfi from hie Turkish poems only, amountiug fu all to 
eighty •seven verses, are here given (fl. 436*6 Ih). 

*3ee(ioA X (/. 62a) 

Sbih Tehmisp, tho secoud $afawi Shili, W'as born in 
919/Z613-I4, ascended tho throne at ^e ago of 11 in 
930/1623*4, reigned for fifty-two lunar years, aud died on 
9akr 16, 982 (June 6, 1674). 

Section XI ij. 62o) 

Sbih *Abbis the Great was bom in 978/1670-1, succeeded 
his grandfather at the age of 18 in 990/1687-8, and died after 
e reign of forty-one years in 1038/102^9. 

Section Xll (/. 62a-6) 

'Sbih ^afl succaeded his grandfather in 1038/1628-9, and 
died in 1062/1042-3 after a reign of thirteen years. 

' lo 7SS^1S34. $«• p. 403 fNpm. 

* Cf. Gibb’s Jf^. Oiiwnaa vo). iii, p. lOO; end V, jUlnenky 

ii; the Rtvtudu l£endt M'mifvtanlQr Sept.-Dee. JS90, p. 70, ead s. U, 
(id 
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Section XIII {/. 526) 

Sliib 'AbbiU II wfl« bum in 1042/1032-3, succeeded to the 
tbrone at the age of 10 ia 1052/1642-3. and reigned a littie 
more than tweQty'foiir jeara. 

Section XIV {Jf. 626-03a) 

SiiJUq 311^3*111411, in whose reign our author wrote, came 
to the throne in 1077/1666-7, After utteriag payers ior hie 
long life and posperity, the author oxcoAea himself from giving 
rmy fuller account of tl)6 aobieveuieute of the $afawl 8h4ba 
on account of the multiplicity of good ajid detailed biatoriee 
already existing, and so concludes the main portion of bis 
work. 

ConcUieion {ff. 5da-68<2) 

The conclnsiou (HVidtifiM), in three sections, ia entirely 
devoted to the glorification of the author*i ancestor Sheykh 
Zibid of Oflia and his deecendanta, and to eatablishiugand 
illustrating tbe high degree of honour which they at all lienee 
enjoyed with the ^afawfe, both before and after their attaiO' 
inent of kingly state. 

Section I {ff. 63a-666) 

Thie eeetion deals entirely with the intimate relations 
c.xistiog between SLaykh Zibid aad Bhaykh 8afiyyu*d*Dln, 
and is illuetrateil by about a dosen anecdotes, many of which 
are on the axttbority of Bbaykb Badru’d'Dln. Most of these 
are of a tbaumatnrgical character, and include instances of 
telepathy, aympatbetic pains, and prognostications of the 
honour and greatness to which the house of f^afl shall attain. 
Mention ia iucidootally made of several oonten^porary 
liar withes, such as Sbaykh Najibu’d-Din Busghdeli of 
Sbiniz, Fadldnd'Jabali, MawUni Tiju'd*Dln, Jamilu’d-Bln, 
and Muwaflaqu'd-Dfn. At tbe age of 70 Shaykh 24hid 
marned a girl of U, who bore him a son, lUjji Bliamsu'd- 
Dio, and a daughter, £fbl F4tima, whom he gave 
in marriage to Sbaykh Safi, and who was the mother of 
$adra’d>Din,i A long account of the death and burial of 
' See p. 403 
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Shftykh Z&hid coaotude« thia aection, &nd & narrative of the 
dispute as to where he should be interred, whether at Gtisht&sfi, 
Jtlmiq-4b4d In Huqic, or Siyiw'rdd. His death took place 
in Kajab, 700 (Harch-April, 1301 ). Both Shajkh Zdhid 
and Shaykh 9afi are represented as makiog use of dialect; 
the former says (f. Mb) “ anHn bzi ”, explained as efttmin 
bdihad" (‘"so let it be! while the latter (£. 59a) recites 
a " Fablawl ”, or dialect, quatrain. 

/Section 21 iff. «9a-74b) 

Thie section treats* oi the aflection and regard for the 
children of Shaykh 24hid ibown by Sbaykh i^afiyyu’d'Dfn, 
eapeciaily to hie brother'in-law H4jji 8hamsu'd*DlQ, to whom 
be gave in marriage a daughter bora to him by another wife 
(nob 6ib( ^^ter of Shasuu*d*I)in). He also 

showed the greatest affection and respect for Sh&mau’d'Dln’e 
eon H6ru'd*Dln H^mid, and for the haU'brotheri of the 
lattn (his own grandsons), Shaykh Ildmid and Mu‘iQu’d-T)fn, 
who survived their father, as teelibed in a declara^on 
(vathiqo, cited on 706-7la of the text) written and signed 
by Shaykh Ja'far ibn Khwija 'Ali iba Sedru’d‘D(n ibn 
9afiyyu'd‘Dia, and dated 945/153S-9. Here follows aa 
anecdote of Shaykh Sahyyu'd-Din and Dimashq Khw4ja/ 
into which is introduced a pretty etory about a gardener who, 
in return for a very luacioua fruit which he presented to the 
king, is bidden to take what he will from the royal treasury 
as a reward, and selecte a phial of roes'Water, which he carries 
back to his garden and empties over the roots of the fruit-tree, 
meaning thereby that since he owed tKe king’s favour to the 
fruit'tree, the reward should be confnrred on it rather than on 
him. There are half a dozen anecdotes in this section, most 
of which are related on the authority of Shaykh 9adra’d*Dln. 

Section III iff. 746-e8a) 

In thie section the author, Shaykh Hubayn, son of Shaykh 
Abdil, eon of Shaykh Amfr»i-Z4hidi. describee the favours 

* Ke wu pot te doMb on Auj;. 25, 1327, h; Abd 8a*{d tltQ Moo gel. 




Skuykh AbitU Plr-idda, iht a/Uhor't fath&r, prtsinlinQ i 
Oiptund hcne &/ ihi Uxbik Uad^r, Din ^fuhAmTnad Ehdny 
Shdh Ubbds tlu Great ('JfS./. 30a). 


To /Ml p. US. 
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A NATIONAL APPEAL. 


a Meeting recently held at the Royal Asiatic Society it was 
decided to celebrate the Birth-Centenary of the lace 
Sir Richard F. Burton, by the institution of an Annual Memorial 
Leccure, by a Medal bearing his effigy and in other suitable ways. 

Recent correspondence in the Press has proved, tf proof 
were needed, that deep and widespread interest is still taken in 
one who was among the foremost men of his generation. 

And what were Burton’s claims to fame ? 

Above all he was a great Pioneer. He led the way as 
an explorer of the first rank. He also studied his fellow-men 
profoundly and, by his marvellous interpretation of the inner life 
and literature of the Arabs and other races, and his unsurpassed 
linguistic powers, helped to bridge the gulf between East and 
West for thoH who would cross it. He was the moving spirit 
in founding the first Society for the study of anthropology in 
this country, 

But perhaps he appealed most to the world by the daring 
of his journeys to Mecca and to Harar, the Unknown; by his 
intense sympathy for the weak; by his contempt for cant and 
sham; by his romantic character and by the many indefinable 
qualities that constitute genius. 

It is the privilege of the present generation to raise a 
Memorial to this Great Pioneer, and thereby to secure that 
Burton’s spirit and Burton’s vision shall inspire generations that 
are yet unborn, to emulate his splendid deeds, and thereby to 
guard a priceless possession of our race. 

" H«, whMe fulf louf held £a.st uid Wes m pciee, 

Wei^d (iikn with men, end «^ed nun’t with «reed 
Ai^d Aje vinth e|e, iheir irnraphs end their 

And found wKet feith mey read nw end mey reed." 



Chetjuts (or Pusta/ Orders) sAiHtld /k mode />imi/Ue h R. Caupurd, I hoipson, and crosstd 
Burton Memorial Bund:' 



The National Provincial Union Bank of England, 

Union Bank Branch. 
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constaEtly shown to hia f&mily by Sh&ykh ?afiyy^j’d-Dln 
aod his descandanto down Co Che time of writmg. After the 
death oS ^adru’d'Dlo their fortnoee vahed until the trme of 
^ulthn ^aydar, who, by a deed which onv author quoted m 
c«rwo (f, 17a), confinned Qnthu*d«!Din Abh Sa'id, eon of 
Rafl'u’d*Dfn, sonof Nimi'd*Dfn HAmiri, son of Shamsu'd'Dm. 
son of Shaykh Z&hid, in the poaaeseiou of certain cetatee 
enjoyed by hie anoeetors. This document ia dated 

Hajab, Ad8 (August, 1843), and was in the handwriting of 
SiUtin ^aydat himself, ShiU Isma'D and bis eon and 
successor ShAh Tahn)4ap contiaued these favours to 
contemporary members of the Zdbidf family, Shaykh 
'Abdul* Wahhdb, Shaykh ShaHf, and AqiSbaykh, and another 
deed signed by TshmAap on the 2SCU of Jumdda ii, 966 (April i, 
lf>59) conceming these properties is quoted in fiiD by the 
author (ff. 776-786). After this, however, the province of 
Shiru Ad was overrun by the “ ill-omened Turks ” (Rwmiyya-i- 
Sh^miyya), and misfortunes befel the ZAhidi family, whose 
estates were seized and some of whom were slaui. lu the time 
of 8hAh 'AbbAa the Great, however, the author’s lather 
Shaykh AbdAl ibn Shaykh Aznfr made an appeal to that 
powerful king for protection and consideration, to which the 
Shdh readily reapouded, .saying, “ Skwni Pir-z&da'i’in&'id" 
("You are the children of oxir Pir,” or Spiritual Guide), 
whence the family received the title of Pir-rdda, Shortly 
afterwards Shaykh AbdAI greatl}* distinguished hiniself in 
the battle against Din Mubaroroad KhAn and BAqi Khin the 
Uzbeks, nnboTsing the former and presenting bhi horse to the 
Sbih, who was greatly pleased and appointed him custodion 
(mutawofff) of the abhne at Ardabfl. The test of the doaimont 
coniinniDg this appointment, and dated the end of Babf 1, 
100& (October 9, 1600), is given in full (ff. 8Ifl-836). The 
servicee rendered to the shiino by Shaykh AbdAI Pir^zAda are 
next enumerated under eighteen heads (17. 846-86a), and the 
text of a royal order acknowledging tbese services 

and dated JiimAda ii, 1010 (December, 1601) follows ouf, 866. 
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Abd^ WAS succeeded on his death by bis brother 
Shaykb Sharif Be^ who held the oiHoe of custodian for 
dghteen years. The author, who deschbea himaelf 





J J^'Ai i A} 

uys that he liinwolf from hie youth had been attached to the 
Sb&h’s service, ‘‘making the dust of the royal steed the 
tutty of his oplktbnlmia'Strickein eyes/' until old ago compelled 
him, after the conquest of Qandahdr in 1059/1649, “ to cbooM 
the corner of seclusion and occupy himself with prayara for 
the long life siid prosperity of hie Spiritual Guide and 
Exemplar^’ {^iunhid u Mv^dA)^ to wit, the Bbdh. who, be 
eameitly hopee, may eucceed in once mote obtaining 
possession of BaghchUl. 

Kero ends the book, which, as we have seen, treats of the 
spu'itiial rather thau tlie ])olitieal character of the f^ofawfa, 
and hence devotes much more space to the history of the family 
before they attadned to sovereign por^'t'r than aftatwards. 
Heroin lies its inkportancs; for the pbenomena connected 
witik the rise of this power, so momentous in the history of 
Persia and the neighbouring countries, arc, as yet, by Jio 
means clear, but are e^')dently closely connectod with kvstaI 
obscure religious movements involving sundry iarviih 
orders in Persia and Turkey. Significant indications ore to 
be fonod in the recent writings of Dr. F. K. Babioger of 
WOrsburg' and Mr. V. Minnrsky * and in a very sclioUrly 
Tkuldsh work by KyUprdlu'Sdda Muhammad Fik'4d entitled 
Ilk Mitia^wifAar (“the Fiitt Sdfis'*), printed at CJon- 
stantinople in 1919. One is tempted to see a very cloee 


' Sthtjtk Dfdr-eA-Irtn 6*>' du It\<hUr9 row Sim^ts : rna Jltih-aij «nr 
itr ]r«i«u tMa//o«na}u«eA/u (B«\'ljn and LeUAig, 

11)21), ««|«cuJl7 p\\ N teqq, 

* Km «Kr la Stat du AlUt-Haqq. in the (Ik .Veirde fer 

Se|>t.'lJee. 1020, pp. 10-07. 
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an&Iogy between the rise of the ‘Abbitdds in the eighth 
century anil of the ^efawis in the lUteenth, the ground in 
both cases li&ving been asaduouely prepared by widespread 
politico-religious propaganda. 

One further point muat be empbaaued in conclusion. 
When a dynasty has been finnly established, there is alrrays 
a tendency on the part of Its historians to eruJeavour to 
prove tl»at its ancestors were in their day noble and great. 
About the ijuportance of Shaykh >^fiyyu*d-Din, from whom 
tbe Safawf kings derive their descent and their name, there is, 
however, no doubt. Two proofs of his renown and infuence 
may be adduced. The first is tbe exiateoce of an enormous 
monograph of him in Persian compiled shortly after his 
death aad entitled $a/vHilu'^-$nfd. There is a hne MS. of 
this work (Add. 11,745) in the British Museum, fully described 
by Rieu on pp. 345-A of his Persian Calalogue, bnt, though 
cit<d in moat biatoriee of the ^fawls, it is very rare.* It was 
conjpoeed about 750/1350, fifteen years after Shaykh 
§nf{’a death, by Daiwish Tawakkul ibn Isma’il, known as 
Tbnul'Bansis, That so extensive and detailed an account 
of the Shaykh and Ids miracles should have been composed by 
a couteutporar\' may be taken as sufficient proof that even 
in his own day he enjoved a great reputation. 

Tlie second proof is furnished by two letters of the great 
minister and historian of tbe Mongols, Rashfdu’d-Dla 
Fadlu’IIdh, contabied in the unique manuscript formerly 
belonging to Sir Albert Houtem Schindler, and now to 
Of the hfty'tliree letters contained in this collection, two 
(Nos. 45 and 49) are concerned ;vith Shaykh Saff. No. 45 is 
actually addresse<l to .him, and contains particulars of 
allowauces of food and money assigned to him from crown 
lands and from Rashid’s private estates on condition that 

' Thereto (bJ)Ot)ier MS. tii tlio LlUrsry of Kind's Colloid, CurelviOge, 
No, S7 of the Collection. 

• See for Oct. JO 17, pp. CM *4, ood ray Ptrrvtu J.iuralirrt 

tnrrfcr TurMr , pp. SO-0. 
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on the night of the Propbet*8 birthd&j he will entertaxn the 
notftblee of Aid&bll to a dmner> to be followed by religious 
mui^Io &nd daocing {6imd‘)y end condadiDg with praven for 
lUshid. Ho. 49 is addressed by llaehfd to bbi eon Mir Ah coed, 
then governor of Aidabll, enjoining him amongst other things 
to seek to pleoee end propitiate Sbaykh RefI, and to win his 
fSTOui by obeying him and oflering him presents. Great must 
have been the induence and reputation of a saint whose 
favourable regards so powerful a minister was so eager to win. 


MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS 


NOTES ON TEE PERSIAN CUNEIFORM INSCRIPTIONS 
(I) There are some curi<ms little discrepancies in King and 
Thompson’s monumental work on the Inscriptions of Darius 
on the rock of BeliUtlkn, with regard to the ninth epigraph, 
l.e. the words describing the 6gure of the Scythian king, the 
last of the pretenders, over whom Darius vaunts his triumph. 
In the Arst place, it is stated on p. xzxvi oi the Introduction 
that this description is to he found in all the three vertions, 
Persian, Susian, and Babylonian, but on p. 210 it is 
definitely asserted (and the accuracy of the statement seems 
to be beyond doubt) that the epigraph ‘‘referring to 
Skunkba is not represented in the Babylonian version "■ 
A rather more serious difference is to be found with respect 
to the name of the long, who is called Skunkha on 
pp. xxxvl and Ixxiii of the Introduction, and on p. 210, 
os rited above, but on p. 91 is twice called “ Skunla the 
Scythian". On the same page the cunriform letters coD' 
stituting the epigraph are transhterated thus: “lyam 
Sku(&)ka hy& Saka," which is translated “ This is Skunks, 
the Scythian The cuneiform character given in the te^ is, 
however, <;-<Ty, which is quite distbct from and could not be 
confused with Ir, the equivalent of k. It is notewoithy that 
Telman in his to the Old Persieui imerijjtiom, published 
189S, gives “lyam Sakn(a)ka hya Saka" as the traus< 
literation of this epigraph, though in his later Ancient Per$iati 
Lexicon, published in 1908, his reading la lyam Skuza hya 
Saka", and in his autographed Ountifonn Sapplement, 
published two years later, the letter transliterated by s is 
shown as b^g in the actual inscription. 

It may be noted that “^^ing and Thompson’s cuneiform text 
is by no means free from mistakes. Within five pages (pp. 49- 
58) Z recently found the following three errors, (^n p. 49 
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(col. iii» lino 41) is given by mistake for 'if (0 in the leet 
syllable cf the word (uubdriifU, the first form being really 
tbe equivalent of d. Similarly on p. 50 (col, Ui, line 48) 
a form quite devoid of meaning, occurs instead of 
(^), as the second letter of tbe word agarhdyd. Again on 
p. 5$ (col. iii, line 62) the form f3 (which is really a dental 
i) is to be found as a substitute for (^) hi the w'ord kdram. 
Is theae ciKuDistances it could hardly be aasusied as 
a certainty that the teal reading on tbe rock is (M) in 
the absence of further evidence. The Susiaii (Elamite) 
version don not help to settle the point, U reads “Hi 
Ukunka ekka Sakka ", but there dose not appear to be any 
equivalent for hh in the Suuan cun^orm, und we find ifch 
either deaspirsted into k or omitted altogether in the Susian 
equivalents of proper names, which begin in tbe Persian 
character with kh. Pot instance, KhUthrita, the name 
assumed by tbe pretender Fravartls (Pharortea), appears in 
the Suuan epigraph as ^tUrrita, and in the Elamite vorMions 
of inscriptions of Xerxes his name (Kbiayarlan in the Persian 
veruone) is represented as being KiexUa. A strong argument 
for reading is that in line 23 of tbe sliort and mutilated 
fifth euluimi of tbe Persian version this letter occurs, followed 
by the word ndma (name) in a passage in which there are two 
clear mejitions and one probable mention of Scythia, and in 
which the context renders it likely that a reference is made to 
the capture of the king of Scythia. What, however, to my 
mind finally clinches the matter is that Kswlmson (JRAS- 
1847) gives and thie, in view of Rawliuson's care and 
accuracy, eeems to leave no doubt that this ie the correct 
reediug. 

(2) In two inscriptions of Artaxerxes found at Susa and 
Hftiaadan, the word amihaia occurs twice (in the nominative 
aiul genitive cases in each inscription), and this word ie 
apparently in each inscription, though tbe Susa inscription 
is badly mutilated, mentioned along with and between the 
names of the deities Ahura Mazda and Mithra. This word 
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has been idenCiiied Tvitb the Aveet4k anAkUtt (undefilcd), which 
OGCUM repeatedly in Yaena ae au epithet ef Aredvi Sura, 
but its identity with the common modem Peimu word 
(the name given to the planet Venus) does uot appear 
to have been noticed, though the identity seems beyond 
doubt. The aphaeresis of “ a at the beginning of words, 
particularly before “n”, » a common phenomenon, au 
instance being furnished by the name of the king 
the first syllable of Trhich represents the Avesta word anaosha 
(undying), which occurs in the Mihir Yasht (x-125). 

B. P. DswHrmsT. 


THE RTYUOLOQY OP DABA I KUB 

The Valley of Dara-i-Nflr lies eaet-north-east of Kabul 
city, aud is well known. But it haa not often been visited by 
Englishmen. Apparently the fullest account of the valley 
is contained in the late Colonel H. C. Tanoer’s Notes on the 
Cbugani and neighbouring tribes of Kafiriatan, p. 278 of the 
Pr^ceedhigs of tho Royal Geographical Society, vol- iii, for 1881. 
The paper was read on April 11,1881, and will be found b the 
new monthly series which has succeeded the Proceedings- 
It is No. 5 for May, 1882, and comes biinediately after a 
paper on Lake Nyaaa. It may also be found in Ac. 0170 
of the B.M. Catalogue. 

Beelus, and probably also Bitter, aays that the voids 
Bara-i*Nur mean Valley of Koab, and this is probably correct, 
though how the Arabic Nfib change<l into 

N ur is a little obscure. Probably it U due to sonic peculiarity 
of local pronundatiou. In the Pushtu edition of the 
Pentateuch, pubbshed by the Bible Society, Noah ia spelt 
accordixig to the Arabic At all events, Oolonel Tanner 
seems clear that Nfir stands for Noah, though be is doubtful 
about the place being called Dara by the inhabitauts. He 
also states, p. 294, that on the summit of Kernel (AmnC or 
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lUmfcuttd) Idiere is a small lalce, «id that oil its shores tbers 
still rat, according to tradition, the petrified remains of 
Noah's Ark, and that on the pUdn of Ughmin below there u 
the tomb of lAtnech. the father of Noah, and that m NOr 
Dara there is Noah’s tomb, and that there is also a place m 
the neighbonrhocd ceUed Nilr Qal. Further, there ww a 
ChuginI tiibesraan who helped him much who was called 
na«at Nflr, that is the Prophet Noah ' , , „ 

To this evidence we may add the fact that there is a weU- 
known tribe in Eastern Afghanistan oaUed the Nfliw, whi^ 
is described both in Elphinstone, vob u, and m Ravortya 
Notes The famous Ahmad DurinI belonged to this tribe, 
apparently, for he is called Nfirsai in Elphinstone. As most 
of the Aighan tribes have the affix w», as being the offspring 
of a patriarch, it seems pretty cert^n that NQrtai meaM 
“ deseendante of Noah Perhaps some reader of the JRAS. 

may be able to clew up the point more fully. 

H. BsVBfllDOB. 

ySMMVV if, Oil’ 


SITA’B PABBHTAGB 

1 have more than once driven attention to the fact that, in 
the Kishmirl version of the WmSyapa, m is refened to as 
the daughter of Mandfidarl, the wife of her abductor, Rivaua. 
It is hardly neesasary to state that there is notbmg of the 
kind in the Vslmlki Romaysija, and I have long searched 
for some early authority for this surprising slatweat. Now, 
thanks to a passing reference in Bai Saheb Dineahchandra 
Sen’s admirable lectures on Tht Benf/aU Bmayancu} I have 
been able to trace a complete vertiou of the legend to the 
Adbhuta Rsmiyapa. This work, it may be observed, is 
current in Kashmir, where MSS. of it have been obtamed.* 
The following is the story as told thertin 
Sarga vi, 1. Narada. having been insulted by UksmI’s 
servants, curses hot to be bom on the earth as a Baksarf. 
k O SB * See Balklsr'e JUpori, p, vii (N©. 106). 
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22. She accepts the cutm, and agrees that, ii a Itak^ad 
diink a pitcher full of blood coatribated little by little by 
forest Munis, she would become incaroate in that Rakosl’a 
womb. In this way, though bora of a PiS'basI, she would not 
be of Bak$asa blood. 

Till, 2. The Kak^sa Ravana by his atisterities sets the 
whole ujliTerse on fire. Brahma, by offering him a boon, 
* mducee bun to cease from his aoeterlties. Ravana chooses 
as his boon that it should not be possible for DSvas, Asuias, 
Yaksas, Pifacas, Negae, Riksasas, Vidyadharas, XiixnsrBS, 
or Apsarases to kill blni. In coose^uence he conquers the 
whole world. 

U One day, Ravana, roaming in the Da^dska forest, sees 
the Rsis engaged in theiiffre sacriffcee, and meditates on the 
fact that he has not yet conquered them. He does oot wish 
to kill them, but, in token of conquest, with the tip of his 
arrow draws a little blood from each, Sknd collects it in e pitcher. 

L9. It has happened that one of these Reis, Ohiteamsda 
by name, the father of a hundred sons, has before this been 
asked by his wife for a daughter who should be an incarnation 
of Lak^mJ. With this object, he has day by day sprinkled 
milk from a wisp of ku^ grass, with certain mystic 
charms, into a pitcher, and, on the day of Rarena*s arnral, 
he has duly aet up the pitcher as usual, and has gone off into 
the forest. It happens that this is the my pitcher that 
Rava^ takes up and fills with the blood. He takes it 
home, and gives it into the charge of hia wife, Mandddan, 
telling her to take spemal cate of it. aa the contents are more 
deadly even than poison. 

2j. Ravapa, having become all-powerful, neglects his wife, 
and wanders about the Himalaya, Mini, and the Vindhya, 
sporting with the daughters c! the Dgvaa, Binavae, Yaksaa, 
and Oandharvas. Conaumed by jealousy, MandOdari 
determines to put an eud to her own life, and, In order to 
accomplish this in the most thorough manner possible, druLke 
the contents of the pitcher of Rsia’ blood, which Ravana has 
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a»ured her i« erf so deadly a quality. Instead of dying, she 
finds that, owing to the pitcher having contained milk that haa 
been dedicated to Lak?mi. she has suddenly become enceinte. 
Dismayed at thU happening when her husband has been away 
from her for a whole year, she hurries off to Kuruksetra under 
pretence of making a pilgrimage. Thtn, fffidhavi ni^kr^tja, 
abe eacietly burioe the girl-babe in the ground, and, after ^ 
bathing in the Saiasvatl, returns home with no one any the 

wiser. \ i. 

30. Thltlier, in course of time, Janeka comes with bw 
golden plough, plougbi up the babe, and, under the instructions 
of Sarasvatr, Ukea her home, cherielies her, and calli her 

name SfU. _ . ^ 

GsoROS A. GRisnsoN. 


CAMBSat.feT. 

/S, IfiSt. 


RAJASSKHARA AND THE HOME 07 PAI8ACI 

May I offer some con^derationi as to Profeesor Konow'e 
ramarke ou pp- 244 fl, of th9 Journal for April, 1921, regarding 
Rija^ikhara’s account of the heme of Paiiict. These temarka 
coaUin two eUtemante of fart which we may at once accept 
aa correct. These are 

1. Rija45khara etatea that the Bhaubhaea >N-a8 favoured 
in the West of Central India. 

2. According to Bai^a, the Byhatkatha was written in 
BhQtabhasa. 

Profeasor Konow then makea an asaumptiou that the 
BhutabhW of Bujadgkhara cannot have been anj'thing but 
the same BhUtabhaia aa that referred to by.Buija. 

If that osaump^on is correct, then his argument that 
Pai6icl—the Itoguage of the Brhatkatha—was a language 
familiar to the people of West Central India is inexpugnable. 
But is it correct ? If not, hia whole argument falls to the 
ground. 

Before discusBmg this point I must make my own position 
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quite cleat. From the 6rst 1 have mamtauied that the 
nidus in India o£ the PaUle! language—the tract xThere it 
woe spoken in its purest form—was in the north-west of 
India, in and thereabouts. But, at the same time, 

1 admitted that it was probable ^ that theace it spread to 
other parts of India, and. that a variety, or dialectic form, of 
it may vety well have been spoken in the Vindhya Hills, close 
to tlie very coimtry mentioned by Kajadekbara. The 
difference between Professor Konow and juyself is not so 
much 08 to where Paiiici was spoken, but as to where was 
•its homf. 

Let us now return to the ques^on of Bajaickhara’s and 
Sana's Bh&tabhasiVs. We are at once confronted by a fact 
which has been hitherto much neglected by European students 
of Prakint—that there were in India two different schools of 
Prakrit grammarians—au Eaabem and a Weatern.* The 
former traces its descent from Varanici, hiinself an Easterner, 
and among his followers were Kramadiivora, Xjankeivara, 
Rama-iarman (Tarkavag!^), and Markai?dSya, Amongst the 
famous writings of this school may be mentioned the KiHiiala 
of Vidyipati 'jlakur, the CarKdcarya-viniicaya, and, probably, 
th^Prahia-pingaia, not to mentiou the many plays composed 
by Eaetem audiors. The teaching of the Weetem school is 
based on the original of the scKsalled VSlmlki Sutras, now 
extant only in a much expanded form. These were adopted, 
with their an^ grammatical ternuDology (widely differing 
from that of the £ast) by ^^Ti^ers such as Trivikrama, 
Laksmidhara,ai]d Sitltlmiuja.^ llcinacondra also followed their 
teacliing, but employed the special terminology iiAod by him 
for hia Sanskrit gnunniur. 

Even in the accounts of standard Prakrit there are 
differaaces between the two schools, For instance, 

* Cf. ZT>^0., Ixvi, p, 70. 

'Owing to tlio iai(>ortaiice it is i)kC 

Prakrit of the Wosto;'n achool llint l».i» atUMVc«<l tlio iidvtition of 
£nro|>C4o scliol^. 

* Cl. SiiuliarB^, xii, 4'J. 

JIUS. /CLY 


.2% 
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KSniAcazidr& (ii, 209} denies tiie conectoeas of the rule 
laid dovn by VanTud (ii, 7), Bama'iarm&n (ii> 5), 
and M&rkai^d?}^ (u> 7). In vi, 4, and on other 
oecadoah, MarkaodSya roundly accnaed the western 
Bajoiekhara of rr&king mistakes in Prakrit. But the greatest 
contrasts are in the important rules dealing with dhSlv- 
QdUat- In his fourth chapter, Hdmacandra gives 927 Prakrit 
substitutes for Ssuskrit verbal forms. In his eleventh chapter, 
and elsewhere, M&rkaT;id4ya ^ves Old. Yet only 222 are 
common to ho^, and of these, in 62 instances, the two 
grammarians d lifer in tlie Snnskrit translations given by them. 
Kimncandra gives 701^ &d€4as which are iguorecl by 
hUrkau<l6yi. and Markand^ya gives 696 &dliae which are 
ignored by Himacandra. We thus see that, even in regard to 
standard Prakrit, the two schools were at variauce. 

If we consider the dialects, the want of agreement is still 
more marked. I do not refer so much to ^uraalnl, (hough 
the eastern grammoriAui. l<ama*torman and M&rkandiya, 
treat it much more fully than doss HSmacaodrs or Trlvikrama; 
but the eastern account of M&gsdht dlffsis in important points 
of phonetics and accidence (Magodhl being an eastern 
language) from that given by the Westerners. The Easterners 
describe a number of minor dialects and sub*dialects which 
ate altogether' omitted from consideration by the others. 
The Apabhrailija of Kiauiadlevara, IU{Da*4arman, and 
Marksod^ya departs widely from that of HSmacandra aud 
Trivikrama, and when ws come to Pai4&cl, we find two very 
di(fe:«it dialects described. Vararuci, IUnia*4arman,^ and 
Markaod^ya all agree ^ in their accounts of a language which 

' IvrAintulMrurs'i gitvmmer davotw 0))ly twe «Qtru to bhin 1 aiikua£«, 

' T(r« «ne ixeeptioa li Uist VorMRoi <Ioos oob a])ov tli» hArcUnfng of 
tonoJiUi At U )0 (MgiDiiiiig of u word or in oonjuneU. w])k]e U)e iotor 
writer!) do. It in corioiio tl)*t KemAOAndrft evidoiitly k&«w of tbis 
dlseropAivc; in writing hia x'ory brief eccoRot of ColiVSikAi^oikA (iv, 
8371, i.a of tJie Pnittol of tL» EabSterners. which lie liiiuaelf difTerenLietee 
from his own Pei^effeo eleo Trivlkreoe). Haro boUi lie end Trivjkruia 
(Jeinly refer to Yr. x. 9. aud eqaeJIy pkinly, nghtly or wrongly, rale* 
un(ler»Uud wLaI la there uid. Vi . uya that eonetiM Ixeome aurde 
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they call “PbiUcS” or “ Paiiacika", and which is not the 
same as the language described under tliat name by 
Trivikrama, Hcmac-aadra, Laksmidhara, and Siitiharaja. 
Those latter agree amongst themselves in describing lAetV 
Pai4^, and this is a dialect allied to that described by the 
Easterners, but not the same, and it may quite pos&bly have 
been spoken in Central India as Professor Konow maintains. 
But while no single one of them claims that what he descnbes 
is the language of the Brhatkatlia, on the other band, the 
Easterners claim thur PaUaci as the actual form of the 
language used in that work. 

When the Eaateraers Klma-iarman aodHarkandeya agree 
in placing the standard Pai4aci of the Brhatkatba in filikaya, 
they thus In no way contradict PnjiUekhara, who places Ais 
Bbutabhasa in Central India, Professor Konow aaya that 
there must have been a different tradition about the 
Brbatkatha in Mirkand era’s time (from the tradition current 
in the time of RajaiSkhara). Here I venture to differ from 
him. There ufos a diAerenee of tradition, but it was about 
Paidooi, and not about the Brhatkatba, and it was not a 
question of time, but of locality and school. The Easterners 
had one tradition about the Pai4ad of the North-West, and 
the Westerners bad another tradition about the Pai4ac! of 
Central lodia. Tbe two traditions are parallel, not mutually 
contradictory. 

We are now in a position to dUcuse Baiia’s statement that 
the Bhtitabhasa was the language of the Brhatkatba. This is 
in exact accord with all the abova Bap a was an Easterner. 
He was bom and brought up oh tbe banks of the Sdn, and it 
can ouly bave been the tradirion of the Eastern school that 
formed the basis of bis education. If, therefore, as was 

oyiij/h", i.e. vli«n boC forming fMirt of m coiijoikcl coneosiftnU He. and 
'tr. botli mt«i'pr«t the expAeMcion ax ineiming **Bot to tha case of Aha 
root Prom this it jtlain lliaC tJiey road hi thoir copi«a of 

Varnruei, ixod that thay bad not seen Bliamalia's cemioeutary. U is 
hardly necaatiry to point out tiiat ajm/i eould also have tiio wnsa 
incAut )fy Vr. 
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midoubtedlj the case, by Bhutebhsss ” ha meant 
''PaUad*', be can have meant only the dialect called 

Paiiad ” by the Easterners, so that It was in thur Paiiad— 
not in the ?ai^ of the Westerner—that accordii^ to him 
tho Brbatkathi was composed, tn this he agrees with 
Marka^dSya, who, under the head of iCSkaya Paiiaol, quotes 
a sentence from die Brhatkatb& to illustrate a point in that 
dialect. It is worth noting that, although this santenee 
contains only two words, one of them (Aupeci for kvaeit) could 
not occur in the Pai^ of the 'Westerners, whose account 
contains no provision for the hardening of v (or h) to p, as is 
specially provided for by all the Easterners bom Vararuci to 
M&rkaod8ya. It may not be said that Mackao08ya*6 rules are 
late, and therefore untrustworthy; for they agree in all 
essential particolars not only with the statements of Kinia- 
isrman, but also with those of Vararum, who was far older 
than Himacandra. 

I therefore subiplt that It is not safe to assume that the 
BbCitabhisi of the Western Ra;a48khara is the same as the 
6hhtabhia& of Sana; and, this being tlie case, it by no means 
follows, from the statement of the former, that the Bvhatkathh 
was written in n language spoken, or favoured, in West CeiUral 
India. 

Qbomb a. Gribrson. 

C<*MSSIU.RV. 

April SO, IMl. 
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Difi ALTPEBSrSCSB ReLIGIOK VKD LA8 JlTOBNTOM. 

UMTSRSCBl£X)BTj£BEBEDf8TEM>ItTKOEM UKD GEaBNSSlTIQE 

BEEUTFLUSSiniGEN. By Df. J. Scheptklowitz. 14 X 7^, 

pp. Till, 240. Giessen : Alfred Toepelmanc, 1920, 
Ever since the discovery of the Aveata in the middle of 
the eighteenth century by Anquetil du Perron, it became 
evident that there existed a close similarity between Pareisiii 
and Judaism. Kot only had they many ritual practices and 
ethical teachings in common, but the Demonology of Parsism 
seemed to agree very closely with many of the beliefs current 
amongtheJewafromthetimaofthe Exile downwards. Noless 
was this the case in some of the eschatolo^cal teachings, such 
as the life of the soul after death, resurrection, Anal judgment. 
The problem thus offered has attracted the attention of 
acholarsl and has been subject of many investigations, 
often with a contradictory result. Did Pareiam borrow from 
Judaism, or wae Judaism indebted to Parsism for these 
teachings, beliefs, and practices 1 Some found the origin in 
the Avesta and its later developments, others in the Bible and 
the natural organic development emanating from the Bible. 
Of course, much depended upon the date of the compilation 
of the Avesta and of the Gatiias, and on the results of the 
s>called higher Biblical criticism which had assigned to the 
various books of the Bible and especially to the Pentateuch 
a much mote recent origin than the time of Moses. For if 
the Pentateuch was only a few centuries older than the time 
cf the Exile and the Avesta as old as the time claimed for 
Zaratustra, then, naturally, Judaism might have borrowed 
from Paisism. The late Professor Darmeateter, in his 
introduction to the Ecglish translation of the Avesta, 
came, however, to the conclusion that the latter book depended 
to a large extent on the Pentateuch, and that it had heen 
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deeply mHuenced by the Law of Moees and by Jewish 
tradiCioQS and pnctfces. Tbia view was hotly contested by 
others, especially as some of these beliefs have a distinct 
bearing on the Judaism of the first century, notably on the 
doctrine of Satan. The matter was therefore not allowed to 
rest, and the conclusions arrived at ware far from coDvlncing. 
It must be stated also that moet of these writers drew tboir 
ioforination from secondary sources. Very few, if any, went to 
the Iranic and Hebrew originals, and even then they were 
satisfied with usiug translatioua. 

The author of the present book, however, whose competence 
in those literatures cannot be gainsaid, baa subjected this 
problem to a very thorough Investigation. He has gone to 
the originals, and has followed up every detail with such 
minuteness that bo has left very little, if anything at all, for 
anyone to glean after him. As the title mdicates, his 
investigation is of a threefold nature. He deals with the 
differences betwsen tho old Persian religion and Judaism, 
agreements between them, and mutual induence exercised 
upon one another. The matter is divided into two parts, 
of which the first contains the introduotion, the fundamental 
difierencee between Judaism and Parsism, inasmuch as 
Zaratustra, unlike Moses, brings to his people new gods, 
and endows them with oorporallty. then the cult of the deed, 
furthormore dualism, smd the introduction of magic into the 
service and into the prayer. And in the second part, divided 
up into twenty chapters, Dr. Sobeftelcwits studies the parallel 
r^igious oonceptioDS in Panism end Judaism, such as demons, 
evil-eye, curse, charms, and conjurations, signs and omens, 
seme similar myths, tales, and legends, e.g. the Fall of Man, 
the Flood, Joseph and the wife of Poriphar, the exposure of 
Moses, etc., precepts concerning purity of life, similarity In 
various sacrifices, firstlings, etc., kindness to animale in and 
about the bouse. He then discusses at length (chap. 11) 
the parallel fundamental conceptions between the two religions, 
such as the omnipresence and omniscience of the Divinity, 
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who custom tho vrorld aad protects the pious. Similaritj 
in pr» 7 er. 

A special chapter is devoted to the Fraveshle and the 
Protecting Angels. The eschatological questions are noxv 
treated under the following headings: hellef in imnK>rtaljty> 
the fate of the aoul immediately after deatli in the post* 
Exilic writings, life everlasting, the heavenly roister and the 
'weighing balance, the heavenly paradise and the garments of 
the blessed once, rcaurrectiou. In chapter 19 the author 
disensssa the borrowings of Paraism from Judusm, bow much 
the former is indebted to the latter, and finally, how much 
both are indebted to Babylonian traditions especially as far 
as aatrology is concerned. 

The finfcl conclusion 'to which Scheftelowitz arrives is that 
Judaism and Par^m ha've passed through an organic 
evolution; they are practically iodepoodent of one another, 
but in their evolu'tion they have followed a parallel coureo 
which has led to aimilaritles in both religions, although they 
have not directly borrowed to any large extent from one 
another, Judaism certainly less from Parsism than Parsisui 
from Judaism; moreover, no trace of Parsism can be found in 
the whole of the Biblical writings. It will eaeily be seen from 
the above summary that Dr. Scheftelowitr has treated the 
subject exhaustively. He has drawn upon the ori^nal for 
all his proofs and a^menta. 

The present writer arrived at same conclusions in his article 
on Parsism and JudaUm (Hastini/a Cyclopedia oj Rdi{)ion 
and SOiica). But he ventmed to go one step further, for a 
new problem arises. 'Whence have both Paraisiu and post* 
Biblical Judaism borrowed some of those practices and beliefs 
which are so strikingly similar in both, and he suggested for 
boi^ a common Babylonian origin. This was the common 
atarting'point, but the development afterwards took a some¬ 
what different course in Parsism and Judusm, hence the 
similarity and the dissimilarity. To the author of the book 
the f.bftnka of all interested in the subject are due for the 
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scboUrly, masterly treatment and the ludd exposition based 
on a complete kILO^Tledge and use of the entire literature 
extent. An excellent index of subjects, as well as one of the 
authors referred to in the book, conclude the work, which, 
moreover, is beautifully printed, and under present droiun- 
stances at a very great saciifiee. M. Gaster. 


Dead Towns and Living Men, bbino Pages prom an 
Antiquary's Nots&oor. By C. Leonard Woolley. 
(1 X (3, 286 pp. Humphrey Milford, Oxford Unlv. Press. 
1920. 

A title apt to uiislead the would>be reader, for happily this 
delightful book contains very little of what is dead, but much 
of what is slive. The antiquarian appears in a nev light. 
He ia thoroughly human; lie lives in hie present surroundings. 
We heer very little of diggings end finds, of inscriptions and 
monumente, but we hear very much end almoet exclusively 
of the way in which these diggings have been undertakin 
of the men who worked at them, and of the way io which 
Mr. Woolley has been able to win their confidence and to 
enlist their hearty co-operation. The historic background 
is, of comae, not wanting. Enough is told to make us under* 
stand the charm of the places, and here and there a sketch of 
the life that once flowed in the cities now deolered dead \ a 
glimpse into the past is granted to the reader sufficient to 
captivate and iuterest him in the quaint anecdotes in the 
comings and the goiugs of the men with whom Mr. Woolley 
worked. We get here at first hand an insight into the 
character of the Arabs, working on the plains of Meaopoismia, 
of the Fellahin in Egypt, and also of the workmen in ft^y. 
The characters of these men stand out boldly, their viitu^ 
and defeote, and their human weaknesses. 

We learn to understand how easily these people esn be 
managed by anyone who enters their peculiar inner life 
and fathoms skilfully and sympathetically their psychology. 
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Mr. Woolley rightly depreceUe the attempts of introducmg 
wliat is called Weetern civiliEatiop aroopg these primitive 
folk. He rose in their eetuaation by refusing to allow one 
of these Arabs to strut about in a ^vai&tcoat and in high 
boots, but insistmg on his wearing the original garb. 

Mr. Woolley gives us also a 8ket<!h of tbe buieaucrstic 
Turk, his corruption. bU avarice, and the way in which many 
of these have contributed to plunge the peoples under their 
rule in great misery. But what would one say of a British 
'' efiendi ” who. when tbe Governor refuses to grant him 
permission to encavate in the Turk's country, is peased to 
do so by the deoiuve argument of a revolver put at the 
bead of the Governor, or who quashed legal proceedings, 
however farcical, by the same argument of the revolver 
levelled at the judge, as Mr. Woolley has done. The judgment 
would not be very favourable to the British “effendi”. 
Mi. Woolley has tbe courage of telling the story. Yet let it 
not be forgotten that the Turidah administration has become 
what it is by tbe Greeks. When the Turks occupied Cod' 
stantinople they entered then upon the fuU inhentance of the 
highly developed, corrupt, and vile Bysantine administration, 
which has ever since, through the activity of the Phanar, 
poisoned the wells of that adininislratiun until it had brought 
about its destruction. Mr. Woolley describe in bis vivid 
atyle tbe life daring his exoavadons in Egypt, Italy, 
C&rchemish, etc., especially his experieuces in the latter place, 
and in Aleppo. The book has been written in captivity, but 
it shows veiy little trace of the durance vile In which he lived. 
How did he manage to save tbe large number (twenty*thres) 
of excellent photos, which admirably illustrate the book, 
and are an additional charm to these attractive pages, some 
of which, probably, are the last representations of a world 
which is fast pssslng away t 


M. GiSTsa. 
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Don Ve-sbohdi (Unclk awb Niphb'v). The work o? 
Beracmya HaKaxdak, now edited from M^. at Kimicli 
and Oxford, with an English traiLsktion, introduction, 
etc., to wliich is added tbe Ant English translation from 
the Latin of Adelard of Bath's Quaestionea Naturalea. 
B7 Hsrmak >7 GouuiNOZ, U.A., D.Litt. 14 x 7, 
pp. zxii, 220. Published Buinphre7 Milford, Oxford 
Univ, Press. 1920. 

In 1902 Dr. Gollanos published the Ethical Treatises of 
BerschfS, end promised then to follow them up with the 
publication of another work by the same author, He has now 
fulfilled his promise in the present publication of the treatise 
called Vftde and Kephttv, This work has been preserved in 
two different rescensloos, a long one (the Munich MS.) and 
a short one (Bodleian and other MS8.). Both these texts have 
DOW bsen printed with an English translation. In an intro* 
duction of twenty4wo pages Dr. OoUsaos discusses some 
of the problems arising out of th is work of Beriohya, and these 
are manifold. The book belongs to the large dess of the 
Eiuddana, to popular in the Middle Ages, inanusls of 
instruction by way of questions and answers. But 
BeraoLya was not an independent author. He was rather 
more, a translator or a copyist. Already those who for the 
firwt time have drawn attention to this work, especially 
Steinschneider, have not failed to recognize an intimate 
connexion between this treatise and a similar compilation 
ascribed to Adelard of Batb. The first problem, therefore, 
to be dealt with was to establish the relation between 
Berachya and Adelard, to determine which of the two 
resceusions is more closely related to this supposed original, 
and whether Berachya had translated Adelard’s work into 
Hebrew directly from tbe Latin original. The discrepancies, 
however, are so great that there cannot be a question of any 
direct dependence of Bet. upon Ad. In many chapters B.'a 
text is much more enlarged, and often of an entirely different 
character, doc is the same order of the chapters preserved. 
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The first ten ch&pters of Ber. correspond more or loss with some 
of the Ust chapters of Adelard. Did Berachja, who lived 
prob&b] 7 mBtirguiid 7 , know any Latin at all, or did he translate 
from a French version which had been made from Adelard's 
Xiatin text which svould ea:plain these difleienoee ? It would 
have been neceeaary aleo to consider more closely the manner 
of Berachya's literary activity, which coold be deduced from his 
fables. These stand in close relation to the French fables of 
Marie de France. Moreover, there axe French gloaaea in this 
very treatise, some of which are mentioned by Dr. QoUancz. 
But while he is prolix in the. introduction about Adelard, his 
life and his literary activity, scarcely any attempt la made to 
answer the above questions. A comparative table is merely 
drawn up from which the reader can leam the relation between 
the Latin. Adelard and the Hebrew Berachya, but which leavee 
the problem if anything more intricate. No detailed 
description is given of the two MSS., of their probable age 
and character, except the bare statement that the copyist 
of the Munich MSS. wa.^ a careless scribe, and probably also 
au ignorant man. Nor do we finH here any comparison 
between the language of Berachya in the present work 
and that of the ethical treatises. No source is given nor any 
parallel to the various curious conceptions of astronomy, 
physical, natural stience, etc., contained in this dialogue. 
Instead of this Dr. Gollanct gives us a translation of the Latin 
text of Adelard, which, of course, is a very welcome addition. 
There is one point more which required some elucidatian. 
viz. which of the two versions is the first and which the 
second, and whether both go back to the same ori^nal or 
whether we have to assume that Berachya did the work twice, 
translating two diSerent originals, especially as there are 
portions in the Bodleian text which are missing in the Munich, 
and many of the questions in the Bodleian MS. ore answered 
somewhat diferently, but one looks in vaui even for any 
reference to such problems. Dr. Gollancz is quite satislied with 
the few remarks contained in his Introduction. The question 
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oi d&ts has also to he considered. Is Mt/ UncU and my 
NepJme older than the other works of Beracbja, and in what 
chronological order do the various works follow one another ? 
This is an important (question, as it bears on the philological 
character of the book, the language of which is peculiar 
and often very obscure. It is a pity Dr. OoUancz should have 
ignored all these questions, and should have been satished 
with a bore reference to this introduction, instead of giving 
full notes and explanations whenever the text or the trans' 
lation demanded them. Instead of the bibliographical 
infonnatioD given on p. zxu, other books should have been 
mentioned, such as Oerson ben Salomon^e OcU of Heaven^ 
instead of which Dr. GoUancs quotes The Ware of iha Lord, 
the work of his son, Levi b. Gerson, evidently confusing one 
with the other. For astronomicakl information he might have 
referred to Isas ck Iiraele’s great astronomical work rather than 
to the incidental reference* in Yehuda Ha-Levi’s KumH. 

But a greater disappointment awaits the reader who Cuids 
to the traaalatioa for the elucidation of the Hebrew text. 
Judged by this traiielation> Berachya’s work is often nothing 
else but a mass of confiued itatements. It seems that 
the translator has often failed to grasp the real meaning 
of the text before him, and on some occasions, such as in 
chapter 19 and chapter 35 and olnwhere, septences have 
remainsd untranslated without the reeder being made awaro 
of it, The paasages are unquestionably obscure, but the trans¬ 
lator should not have omitted to mention the fact. Kot in 
a few passage* ha has clearly mistaken the origin^, e.g, 
in chapter 19, instead of translating " You see a hound rupning 
furiously iu a thunderstorm and carried along the ground in 
excitement it should be “ You see a bound rushing along 
leaping furiously or sniffing the ground and in the same 
passage, instead of " seeking flight it ought to be ** in search 
or in flight Or, again, in chapter 35, whence docs the author 
get I loved thy heart’s reflections ”, whilst the text means 
"And my thought* were with thee”, etc. Or chapter 4 
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o( tlie Bodlei&n MS., the trAnsIation rends, *' Man has Che 
knowledge Co reooU from the food he has once swallowed, 
that he spewa It forth,” whilst the real meanuig of the text 
is, ” Because a man can ackeo at the sight of food he 7omita 
that which he has swallowed,” These few specimeus, which 
can easily be xntdtipUed, must sufBoe. The book is dso not 
free from printing rolstakee, such as on p. xx two mistakes 
in the Hebrew. Correct “boat” foe “bear” on p. 73, 
etc. It U greatly to be regretted that a book of this kind, 
which might have been an important contribution to the 
history of the propagation among the Jews of the Middle 
Ages of some of tbe mediaeval popular law, should have been 
published with so little care. 


Some Sooth Indian Villages. Vol. I of Economic 
Studies of the University of Madras. Edited by 
I^fessor OiLSEKT Slates. 9| x 6, 400 pp. Oxford 
Univ. Press. 1918. 

This volume consists of studies of the economic situation in 
individual villages, carried out by studenta of tbe Madras 
University under the guidance of Professor Slater, who 
contnbutes an introduction and some concluding observations. 
It may be criticised either as an achievement or as a symptom. 
From the feimer point of view tbe value of the individual 
studies is slight; they are inevitably immatuie, or even crude; 
one can often see where the writers have gone astmy, and in 
a few cases one realism the extent of the injury done to young 
India by the perverted notions of history which have been 
inculcated so industriously duriog the last twenty years. 
Professor Slater's own obsexvatioDS are, however, of real 
value, especially his study of the incidence of the land revenue. 

As a symptom the book has considerable interest, for 
it shows that in at least one Indian university the study of 
economics is being conducted on rational iinea. We may 
question the objective value of the students' observations. 
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but we cannot doubt thet the students themselves have 
benefited gKatly b;^ the work they have done: their thoughts 
ntay not in all cases be worthy of print, but we can see that 
they have been made to think, and in the oircumatancce that 
is no mean achievement. Discipline of the land indicated 
in these studies will in due time give India the economists 
she needs so much. m ir «« 


SruDiie IV UuQBAL Indu. By JaDUNAia Sakkab. 

7 X 5, 313 pp. Cambridge: lUfler. Calcutta: Sarkar 

& Sous. 1919. 

MuQHAL AnMlNISTKATIOV. By JACtJKATH fiAfUtAB, 6 X 

J62pp. London: Lutac. 1929. 

Professor Sarkar’e wcvk has been noticed so recently in this 
Journal that we need do little mors than record the 
appearance of these two volumes, the first a reprint of easays 
previously published, but enriched by many new ones, the 
second a course of lectures delivered before the ITniveriity 
of Patna. In both we find the qualities which have given 
the author an assured position among Indian bistorioal 
worksTs, intelligent use of primary sources, exemplary 
carefulness and reetnunt, and a just sense of perspective. 
One could argue about some particular statements on minor 
points, but to do so would require an amount of epaoe out of 
all proportion to their importance, and it will suffice to coed- 
mend the books to all students of the Mughal period, and to 
indicate two mattere in which the Lecture$ could be improved, 
anticipating that a new edition of them will in due time be 
required. 

The first of tliem relates to the revenue administration. 
Professor Sarkar peases over this subject lightly on the ground 
that ft has been adequately treated by European writers, 
but bis account of Aurongteb's system contained -m the 
Judies indicates many points which have not yet been fully 
explamed, at least, in readily accessible books, and we should 
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T\*elc<>Hie a studj of sucb matters as the Hm in the standard 
Kvsiiue'rate from Akbar’s one-chird to Aurangzeb's OQe-hsJf, 
the growth of cash-rents iedepondent of the area cultivated 
in a psrticuUc year, and the ruethod of valuing crop- 
assessments w'bich succeeded to Akbar's inspiiatlon of the 
dihsobs. Information on such points is needed in order to 
Jink up the Mfhi Midori with the revenue-system found at 
work by the EogJish in the eighteenth century. 

The second suggestion is that the practical working of the 
administration generally might be illustrated more copiously 
from the contemporary obeervations of the English and 
Butch merchants. There is some risk that the leng^y 
quotations from instructions given to Mogul officials nay 
tempt readers to believe that these instructious must have 
been followed in practice; a better estimate of the weight 
actually attached to them can be framed by readers farai^ 
with such incidents as the Khan-Khanan’s excess profits 
levy at Dacca in 1661, or liiim Ali Akbar’s extortion at Surat 
a few years before. 

W. H, M. 


Clavib Ctoeobum, Part 3. By G. KowARDy. 4x8, 
pp. 111. Leipzig ; Harraseowiu. 1918. 

The third part of Dr. Howardy’s Olavu Cuneorum was 
published in 1918, eleven years after the appearance of the 
£rst part, but owing to its publication in Germany it is only 
recently that it has come into the hands of English 
Assyriologiets, It is a wonderful example of patient labour 
and research. The Assyrian ideogiaphs, mostly in their 
compounded form, have been collected, transliterated, and 
translated into Latin, English, and German, in so far as they 
were Imown up to the date of publication, and the whole 
work is a model of lucid arraJigement and compectnesd. 
Uniortucately it is still incomplete, and unless the author can 
find assistants I do not see bow it can be finished iu an ordinary 
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lifetime. If complete it would be even more mdiepensabU 
to the Bcbol&r thin Brumiow’s Chutijitd List of cuneifonn 
ch&reotets, end u it is no AssTriologist c«q sfiord to be without 
the three parts that have already appeared. Dr. Howardy, 
who is a Daoieh dergymao, has managed to find time in the 
midst of his clerical labours to taosack and examine the 
voluminous and widely scattered bterature that has been 
published of late years on Aasyrian philology and script; 
up to the beginning of the War, in fact, I can find no instance 
of omissions, and the interpretation of the Assyrian words 
is thoroughly up to date. 

A. R. Satob. 


Zu¥ Babylonischsn NttfjAiiiisFfiaT II. By K. Ziumbrn. 

14x0f8&0pp. Leipsig: Trilhner. 1918. 

Among the cuneiform documents found by the German 
excavatore at RaUh Sbergat, the ancient Assur, some 
remarkable texts have been discovered which arc cf unusual 
importance for the theologians. One of them has been 
transliterated and translated by Frofcseor Zimmern, together 
with au introduction and notes, and it is likely to excite a 
considerable amount of interest, if not of pexturbatiou, in 
theological circles. It comes from the library of Assur, which 
was formed in the ninth century B.o., or perhaps earlier, 
but it is a copy of a much older Babylonian work. 

It oontains the stsge'directions for a sort of mira>cle*piay 
which was performed in the temple of Bel>hferodach at 
Babylon every New Yeu*s Day. Bel was bound and brought 
before the tribunal which awaits mankind on the bank of the 
river of death. After being scourged or wounded " he was 
condemned to death and led away to the prison'house of the 
cosmic mountain Along with him a malefactor was also 
led away to execution, while a second malefactor, if Professor 
Zimmeni’s translation is correct, was released. After the 
god had thus “ descended into the prison'house, away from 
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the sun and the Hght the city was plunged in confueion 
{ittapalkat), while tk6 dothee were stripped Irom the deed 
body cd the god end Uid before the divine ^ueen of Erech. 
After this e goddess washed away '' the blood of the heart 
which had flowed from a \7ound in the side. The tomb oc 
prison-house of Bd was now watched by a “ son of Assur ”, 
his priestly followers wept and lamented for him, and a goddess 
sought his tomb. But eventually he rose again from the dead, 
and thus b^ame the saviour who in the laz^^e of the early 
Sumerian hymns " raises the dead to life 

This extraordinary text is supplemented by one which 
was published by Dr. Pinches in the Pnceedin^g of the Society 
of Biblic^ Archsology as far back as 1908, but is apparently 
unknown to Professor Zimmern. The text is exceedingly 
fragmentary, and at the time of publication it wae unpoastble 
to understand it, and therefore to translate it satisfsctorily. 
In the light of the tablet from Assnr, however, it now becomes 
clear. It gives us, in fact, the wording of the zniracl^ptay. 
We are told how, after the letters of Bel Merodach bad been 
made fast, he descended into hell ” (iriddi kisukkU), and 
there “ the spirits who were in prison ” {iidni tsabttUu) 
“ rejoiced to see him ”, The words of St. Peter (1 Pet. iii, 19), 
which have been quoted from some apoctyphal writing, are 
a literal translation of the cuneiiocm text, and the preaching 
to the spirits is explained by the address of Merodach to 
Nergal and Enme-aarra which follows his entrance into 
Hades. 

While Bel was in the prison-house of the tomb the beginning 
of the Creation Epic was recited by his followers at Babylon. 
The rixth tablet of the epic, reUtii^ to the creation of man, 
haa now been recovered from one of the Assur tablets, and 
in this there ie probably a reference to the descent of Bel into 
the underworld. Mankind, it is aaid, grew tebellioua after 
their creation ; the sanctuaries of the gods were destroyed 
and thrir worship neglected. Then comes a lino which 
Professor Barton translates: making a pit as a tomb in 
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full splendour he rt.e. Bel-Merodsoh) ivent down into it ”, 
though the translation seems to me saroewhat difficult to 
defei. The two nert lines, however, are clear: “who 
(i.e. Merodach) with hie weapon, the deluge {(Auhv), took 
captive the wicked, and saved from destruction the gode 
his fathers.” It is noteworthy that the passage ui the Epietle 
of St. Peter which mentions the descent into hoU couples with 
it a refereaeo to the deluge. 

A. H. Savob. 


Kimrs S&VU, with »A£T]0(n.A!t TO THE 

AeiiMOUuif OoLLSCTioie. By D. 0. HooAitTH. 18 x d, 
IdOpp. Oxford: Clarendon Preee. 1920. 

The Aahmolean Museum at Oxford contains by far the 
lergeet and most un|»iiant eoUecUon of Hittite seals in the 
world, and it is therefoia fitUng that the first eclentffio attempt 
to classify and explain them should be made by its learned and 
versatile Keeper. Unfortunately the War has delayed ths 
publica^on of the book. It was already in the printers’ 
hands In 1915, and since then much has occurred in ths 
arcbssological se well os In the political world. Mr. Hogarth 
tolls os that the numerous Hlttito eylinders and sUmp*seaU 
added to the Ashmolean Collection since 1914 have increased 
it by more than fifty per cent, while the publication of so 
many of the Boghss Keui and Assur cuneiform texts by the 
Beriin scholars has given us new and revolutionary views os 
regards the early history and art of Asia Minor. It is not 
suiprisiag. tiierefore, that the author is oontempUtiog the 
publication of a supplementary study. 

But he has prepared the way for this in the present work, 
which is a very able and courageous endeavour to place the 
study of theso*calIcd Hittite seals upon a scientific basis. The 
main outlines of the study have, I believe, been sketched in 
it once and for all; but much remains to be done, not only in 
the way of enlargement, but also of modification or correction 
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of thd detaUs, and already oar new knowledge necessitates 
both addition and correction. 

' " Hittite ” seals include the seals of Northern Syria, together 
with all others of a cognate character. Indeed, it is still 
impossible to distinguish in many cases between what belongs 
to Asia Minor and what emanates from Northern Syria, or, 
rather, from the Semitic element in that part of the world. 
The recent discovery of M. Legrain of a missing portion of the 
Nippur dynssric tablets in the PhDadslphia Museum has shown 
that as fat back as the fouith dynasty before that of Akkad 
Babylonia was already governed by a Semitic dynasty of kings 
from the North Syrian city of Mari, 3 kilometres from the 
modern Dor et'Zor, and that the second dynasty before it 
came from Khawa2i, which 1 should identify with the Biblical 
Us. On the other hand, the Babylonian occupation of Eastern 
Asia Minor baa now beeu carried back long before the age of 
the third dynasty of Ur (2400 b.o,), the legendary acconnt of 
the campaign ofSargonof Akkad, of which I gave a translation 
in the Proc»dings of the Society of Biblical Aicbeeology in 
1915, having now been confirmed by a oontemporaneoas 
docamcnt found by Ur. Forrer among the Boghas Keui 
tablets. At that early date Cappadocia was already in the 
enjoyment of Babylonian culture. 

All this makes it necessary that the seal-impressions on the 
Kara Eyuk or Cappadocian tablets, some hundreds of which 
are no^7 in the course of examination, should be carefully 
studied and compared. A large proportion of them are purely 
Babylonian, and reproduce the familiar scenes of the period 
of the third dynasty of Ur. But there are many others which 
are of Asianio origin. Among them are representations of 
chariots and carts drawn by horses, as well as of acrobatic 
perfonnances in the bull-ring, closely resembling the scenes 
depicted by tiie Kretan artists. In view of Dr. Forret’s 
diecoveiy that Sargon II, the High Priest of Assui in 
2180 B.c., received tribute from the island of Kaptara or Krete, 
the fact opens up many possibilities. Indeed, one of the Assur 
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tablets latelj publisbed (KetJtchnJUexii aus Assur, 35, 2> 
2To. 92, 41) informs UB tbst Saptsra *'b^ond the Upper 
Sea ’* of the Mediterranean was the western boundary of the 
Smpure of Sargon 1 of A^kad. 

Mr. Hogarth divides bia seale between four periods: (1) 
the Prunidve before 1600 B.C., (2) Cappadodan-Hittlte 
or Hattie to 1200 B.c., (3) ^e Moschian-HIttite to 1000 s.o.» 
and (4) the Moechian'AsTrian to 600 s.c. Hie evidence 
for this daesification is largely derived from the excavarione 
at OarchemUb, and coneequently will doubtless have to be 
modi£ed when scientidc excavation becomes possible in 
Aria Minor, Bnt in the main I believe it will stand the test 
of future research. Instead of Mosebian, however, the term 
g&alftAn would be preferable, since 1 bnd that the earlier 
princes of Oarchexnish call thrir followers Kaskians, not 
Moschians, and trace their descent from the people of Melitene 
and the family of Mita or Midas at Tyana. It is true that they 
also daim rule over the Miskayi oc Moschiaca, but the latter 
may have been a conquered nation. It is noteworthy that 
Tig1atb'pil»er I expressly states that the soldiers of 
Carchemisb were Kaaldans. 

I believe also that Mr. Hogarth is right in tracing a certain 
class of eeals to Cilicia. And it is posrihle that the semi* 
bullae have the same ori^. As a whole, however, what 
Mr. Hogarth calls “ stamp'scals ” origiaated in Aria Minor, 
where they developed out of the buCton^aaal which spread 
throng the Mediterranean into Egypt, and there, in tike later 
days of the Ohd Empire, superseded the seal'cyllnder of 
Babylonia. Mr. Hogarth’s “ hainmer*aeal ’ ’ was at the outset a 
combination of the cylinder and the etamp'seal. The “ hulhe ” 
of which the famous “ boss ” of Tarkondemos Is an example 
have been proved by a silver one in my possession to have been 
really seals, the €at side of which was used for stamping 
papyrus and the convex ride for stamping clay. In the 
Hittite hieroglyphiG script a picture of a bulla with its handle 
or string denotes the verb or, “ to write,’' just as the picture 
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of the bftmmer ” seal denotes a seal in general (as in 
Nos. 194, ?:6)- 

Among the inscribed seals pnbbshed Mr. Hogartb, 
No. 191, discovered at Tamassos in Cyprus, contains tbs same 
name (Kbiilminius) as No. 3S0, discovered at Deve Ha;fulc, 
near Oarobemisb ; a similar name (KJixJmlniAn) is found on. 
No. 336. According to a Bogbas Koui tablet, the two names 
are derived from that of a goddess who corresponded with the 
Babylonian llbaba. Tbe Hittito characters on No. 181 read, 
“ Tbe liie-Btone (NA-ZI'QI in tbe Bogbaz Keui texts) of 
Isbbtiaris ” ; the i^3criptioll on No. 190 in the copy (p. 37) 
has been turned npride down, Tbe mscription on tbe 
scsrabold No. 202 is an attempt to represent the Egyptian 
Si-Amon or Amenais, the heraldic lions on tbe back being 
copied hrom similar Egyptian pictures of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth dynasties. What Mr. Hogarth terms bulls’ eyee 
circlets are found on scarabs of Thothmes III other kings 
of the dghteenth dynasty, and were originally intended to 
denote tbe sxm. 

It only remains to add that the “ get up ” of the book is 
worthy of the traditions of the Clarendon Press, that tbe 
photographs are admirable, and that tbe foundations oi a 
sdentiflo knowle^e of the seals of Western Asia have been 
laid in it once for all. 

A. H. Satob. 


Extracts awd Boouwswts selatins to Maratha History. 
Vol. I: SrvA Chsatra?ati. By Sureitdra Nath 
Sen, M.A. 9^ x 6,150 pp. Oalcntta: 1930. 

The Calcutta Univeiaity and Mr. Sen deserve to be con* 
gratulated on the pubUcation of this volume. It is a revised 
tranelatlon, with notes and appendices, of a famous hobAor, 
or chronicle, by Anant Sabhaead, who was a servant of Sivaji's 
sou Rajaram, Mr. Sen’s traDsIation reeds well, and is, no 
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doubt, correct. His notes, too, good, though perhsps 
he is i 2 imece 88 ArU 7 sorcesUc about the works of Qrant*Dufi 
and Ehaft EJian. It is the fashion nowadajs to disparage 
Ehlf! Khan and to speak of as a late and prejudiced 
writer. Yet he w*aa a coiitemporar 7 of Aurangzeb, and he has 
written generously of Sivaji’s good condut^ to female eaptuvea 
and his reverence for the Koran, His history was not 
published till fiftydwo yeara after Sivaji's death, but 
Mr. Morley, Colonel Leea, and Professor Dowson are all 
agreed that it was written much earlier. The point is dis* 
cuBsed by Lees in his MtUerialg for tJi6 Hislcry of India^ 
Hertford, 1868, and by Dowson in the seventh volume of 
Elliot’s ffUUiry of India. Whether the bos, 9wdiiq, that Ehafi 
K. speaks of was (aa I am inclined to think) a cabinet, or only 
a n^pbot for the authot’a memory, there can be no 
reasonable doubt that Kh&6 Khan was in the habit of keeping 
diaries soon after he attained maturity. Msuy of his state¬ 
ments are supported by Sabb&sad, the only chronicler, as 
Mi. Sen calls him, whose work can claim to be contemporary. 
Sabhaaad was not an ixulependent wnCer; he was the servant 
of Sly's son and wrote for his master, who, apparently, was 
very ignorant of his father’s history. But Sabhtead wrote 
before the full development of the Sivaji legend, and before 
native writers had the fear of Western sentiments about 
the baseness of assaasinatiocs before their eyes, and so he told 
no lies about the deathe of the two brothers Chandar Bav and 
Suiyaji Rav, His withers were unwrung just as were those 
of the old Creeks who hymnised Harmodins and Arist<^iton 
(sec Mr. Sen's note on p. 6 and the remarks of Profeasor 
Sarkar). Sivaji was a patriot, and had several heroic attnbutea, 
and we may say of him, as Johnson said of Cromweh, that he 
wanted nothing to raise him to heroic excellence bat virtue. 
But it is aa absurd to call him a smut as, to use Swinburne’s 
phrase, it is to regard Maty Queen of Scots as a stingleas 
creature. Sivaji’s favourite goddess was Bhowini, that is 
the goddess of the Thags, and he claimed that she appeared 
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to bun in R dream the night before the murder and promised 
to stand by him. “ At your hands,” she said, “ I shall get 
Aizal killod. I grant you success.” 

The t^ startling events in Sivaji's career are his murder 
of Afsal and his son’s escape from Agra In hkanghies of 
sweetmeaU. I am sorry to' find that the veteran hUtoiiau 
Professor Jadu Nath Sarkar accepU the atory that Afsal 
waa the aggreasor, and thinks that Sivaji acted in self'defence. 
There is DO evidence for this, for no one was present except 
the two men, Afzal and Sivaji, and Sivaji destroyed 
the evidence against himself by atabbieg Afzal, and, so far 
aa I know, never published to Bijapur or the world any 
explanation of what had occurred. All the probabilities are 
against Aital’s being the assailant. He was an elderly man 
and so feeble that he bad to move about in a Utter. Moreover, 
he ^s*as only a servant, and his mission was to bring Sivaji 
to court. He had no authority to loll him and do motive for 
doing 80 . Simple'rDinded Sabhasad admits this when he tells 
us at p. 9 that Sivaji was regarded at Bijapur ae so formidable 
that no one would march against him till at last the Visier 
said, " What is Sivaji ? 1 will bring him ^ve, a prisoner, 
without even getdng off my horse (? palanquin),*’ Jadu NaUj 
Sarkar says {Bisiory oj A\aQngz^, IV, p. 3$, note) that 
Khafl K. says that both Afsal and Sivaji came to the inter* 
view unarmed, and he gives £haf7 K., Cl, 117, as the authority 
for this statement. But KJiaf! K. in the place mentioned says 
exactly the opposite as regards Sivaji. He says, line 8, 
Sivaji had a dagger (hichOd) up his sleeve, arid plunged it 
into Afsal’s belly. Probably this bfc7tt2d, literally scorpion, 
was the boyndg, or tiger’s claws, of which there is now a 
specimen in the Indian Section of the Victoria and Abert 
Museum, South Eensiogton. 

Even if Khafl K.'s authority were rejected on the ground 
of the lateness of his book, there ia another Muhammadan 
historian ‘who tells us of Afzal's assassination in a book 
composed several years before Sabhaaad’s chronicle was written 
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(see 'AlKragTrai>iD&of Muh. Ks/im, Bib. led. ed., p. 577). It is 
CQStomaT 7 for Hinda 'vniters to extol Sivaji’s courage end to 
repreeeot bm as opposing the whole Moghul Empire. But 
the Pratapgarh inudent ocooirod in the eezly days of Sivaji, 
and l>eIongs to a petty wai between SiTaji and the King of 
Bijapur. Auiar^reb bad nothing Co do with it, and there is 
no reason to suppoee that Aiaal was accompanied by a force 
of twelve thousand cavalry. 

H. Bbveboob. 


Ibk Mufassar. Annales (Lbs Shalifss 

FATonoBS). Texte Arabs, 4dit4 par M. Henbi Mass£. 
15 X 11, 500 pp. Le Caire. 1919. [Publications de 
llnatitut Fran^ais d’Archioiogie Orientale.] 

This is a history of Bgypt under Fatimid Oaliphs, 
extending (with lacuns comprising most of tbe reign of 
al'^akim and the whole of that of aUZihir) from the year 
362 (al-Uu'iss) to 553 (aUFi’ir). According to tbe colophon 
of the unique mannsciipt in the Biblioihbque Nationtde, it is 
an extract made by al-Ma<qrid (died 345) from the chronicle 
of Zbn Muyaasar (died 677), which is said to have been a 
con^uation of the history of al-Musabbibi (died 420). The 
problems arising from this ascription are discussed by 
M. Mas64 in his mtixMdactioQ. 

The editor states that he wos engaged on this work at the 
outbreak of the War, and that it was only after an interruption 
of four years that he was able to complete it. He admits 
“le caract^re hitif de r^tabUssement du tezte*’, and asks 
tbe reader to regard the book as “ le travail intermittent d'un 
soldat If the text is not .free from evidences of haste, the 
editor has made amends by providing his edition with a 
valuable series of accessories. In addition to a “ Sommaire 
Chroaolcgi<^uethere are no lees than five indexes, vis.: 
I, Index Hutori^iue (personal names, etc.); II, I ndex 
d^ographique; HI, ^ifices, Monumeote et Quartiers; 
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IV, lnd«z Administrfttif (offi^ titles, etc.); V, Ouvr^es 
Gt4e. Tbe Index Historique is not in &11 respects satisfactorj. 
When tdie text gives a personal name witli the prefixed, 

it is the iunyaA that M. Massi tahes into account for purposes 
of indexing. Thua fouxid 

among the names beginnii^ with tbe letter and there is 
not even a cross-reference under which is a much mote 
important part of the name than the htnyaA. The 
in fact, is a port of the name that M. Masafe might ver^ well 
have disregarded. Under aUIIusain ihn Jauhat references 
are given to p. 5C, 1. 22, and p. 56, 1. 4; later on under 
Abb 'Abdallah al-Husain ibn Jaiihai the only reference 
is to p. 54, 1. 3. Now those for whose benefit indexes are 
compiled have a right to espect that all such referenced to 
passages in which a single person is mentioned will be grouped 
in a single place, or, at least, that cross-references will be given 
to any ether headings under which supplementary information 
will be found. Otherwise there is a danger that the primary 
object of an index may to some extent be defeated. 

In establishing the text M, Ma8s4 has had to depend on a 
single manuscript, which, as we learn from the critical notes, 
is capable of giving readings like (p. 55, 1. 15) and 

(p. 18, 1. 1). Naturally in such circumstances the 
reconstruction of the text presents difficulties, and the editor's 
emendations do not remove all the obscurities. The following 
remarks and aii^estiona will, it ia hoped, be of use to readeis 
of tbe book 

Pago 4, line 16: P* 1* 1^* y « <A. p. 6, 

1, 17: (and asserted their relatiosahip to), p. 7, 1 4: 

5/ ia correct, p. 8, 1. $: p. 10 , 1. 10 : 

(U&add hee become rooster of the situation), 
p. 11, 1. 9: fkcA*. p 12, 1. 8; *iS. p. 18, 1. 6: 

(with hfaqrtst). p. 14, 1, 8 : need not be 

altered. The Sspression ^ (to sot about doing 
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is reif comn^on io Ibo Iju, of. cd. (ISlOi 

i. 44 olt, 67 ult, p, 124, 1. IS, €«., 6 tc. p. U, 1. 7 i 

ibo U 8 . rcadiof need Dot lo altered; 

ordicale of thu t^po are oomoioa ici late Arabic, of. Iba I 7 A 9 , i, 

146, 4 al *“• P* 

etc., etc. p. 16 , 1 . 14: (so alto 

p. IC, 1 . 2 ). p. 18, 1 . 8 : ruined in 

ooDsequence of it), p. 21, \. 3 : . p. 26, 1. 7 : 

(iu Bedoub). T}»e oLJ of the vos for centuries cac of 

(be plagues of £gjpt. p. 80, 1. 18, (metre), p. 31, 

< * % 

1. 7 t . p. 32,1. 14 i AajAs (once), p. 82, 1. IS, A«iOj 
(then a second time), p. 32, 1. 16 : (a third time), 

p. 33, I 10: p, 88 , 1. 30; p. 34, 1. 8 : 

p. 36, 1 . 1 ; , p. 36, 11 , S- 8 : these Tereos are 

giren in a mor’O correct form in Abu’l>b£abasiii (ed Fopper), ii, 188. 
p. 36,18: tiic craendutioD proposal le unmctrical. Itcad ? 
p.aS.L 4: oUICJaI]' ylatf.(f). p. 89,1.0:5^. p.47,1. lo: 
jSll. of. Qur’an, sz, 32. p.*48, 1. 10 : 
p. 51,1.2; p. 6I,1.8:Aaj^li£ui. iUjj(hie 

feet), p. 51,1.10; Jjlfi . p, 64,1. 4; Jjy, of. p. 44,1 -8 
oUy . p. 67, 1. 21 : . p. 68 , 1. 19 : jU (i e. ^1^), the 

US. readily, is correct, p. 69, 1. 16; iXAit \ • cf. Q 027 . 
p. 59,1. 17: giy. p, 69,1.19: ^ai *xc 

(al-U. read the Temaindcr of the Terse for him), p. 62,1. 16 : 
J^\ p. 63, L 3 : Is ft oorraptioo of ? 

p. 63 ult.; loLa!* (pitched battle), p. 64, 1 . 14: . 

p- 65, I 14; if), p. 86, 1. 17 : J> JJ. p. 67, 1. 10 : 

p. 68 , L 12: p. 72, 1. 16: p. 79, 

1, 2: p. 79, 1. 17 ; . p. 80, 1. 6 : - 

p. 81,1. 14: > (jciir SoIodiod). p. 83, 1. 5 ; . 

p- 82, I 11: V ^ . p. 83, L 12: 
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U (nsstre !), p. 83, I. H : , the ilS. 

res<Ung, (® “racant") is correct, ct Doay. p. 85, 1 . 11 : 

p. 85, 1. 19: • ?• 84, I. 221 

p. 96, 1. II : ■ p. 87. 1. 17 : . p. 98, 

I. 2 : . 

C. A. Stosey. 


M^LA>*CBS d’HISTOISB £T :DK Q:^0CIU?H1& OjUBtfTAX^S. 

Tonie 2. By HfiKRT Cobweb, Mcmbre de Tlnstitut, 
ProfeAseur i T^cole dee Laities Orieutalcs. d| x OJ, 
322 pp- Paris: Maisoanenoe A Fils. 1920. 

This fiae volume of 322 pages is a successor to a previous 
<ae published in 1914 horn the pen of the same authoritative 
writer. The present oolleotlon comprises nineteen essays, 
in the main reviews and addresses, now brought together by 
hi. Cordier from the various Journals and Comptes Rendues 
in which they first appeared, and bearing dates ranging from 
1902 to 1919. The list of the titles of these articles will 
beat indicate the wide range of these Melanffes. They are, 
in order: Central and Eastern Asia and Chinese Studies," 
“ The Chinese of Turgot,” “ Marco Polo’s Itinerary in Persia,” 
” The Situation in China " (written in 1912), “Delhi,” “ Islam 
in China,” “ the Quest of a N.W. and N.£. Passage bo Asia ” 
(an introduction of three pages to a lectuxe by hi. Rahot), 
“Tibet, China, and England,” “Excavations in Central 
Aua ” (two papers, one of 1910 and a second of 1914), “ The 
Imperial Chinese Maritime Customs ” (also two papers, dated 
respectively 1900 and 1902—I have not read thesa), 
“ Alhuquerq;uc,” “ (jr4n4ral de Beyli4,” “ The Mongol Invasion 
of the Middle Ages,” “ Sculpture in Stone in China,” 
" Baghdad,” “ Buddhist Art,” and “ Turks and Bulgars”. 

In all these assays we enjoy the ripe fruit of Pro¬ 
fessor Cordier’s wide reading and exceptionally exact and 
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well-digerted scholarship. And the result is an ensemble of 
ordered knowledge aud matured judgments on the often 
obscure and difficult topics examined, so that what the reader 
may have opened from curiosity or duty he is likely to dose 
with the resolve that this volume shall, or the wish diat it 
conld (according as the income tax vampire and the rate- 
cdlecting horse-leech may have treated him), repose for 
frequent reference upon his bookshd ves. And for that reason, 
and because the names and dates of little-knowu persons and 
unfamiliar places aboond in it, it would have added to the 
value of this “ medley ” if it terminated with an index. And 
1 may end these geoeral remarks by expressing a sense of 
grateful appreciation of the very clear and, as it were, resonant 
presentation of historical events and processes which marka 
Professor Cordier'e writing. It can hardly have been easy 
to attain this desirable clarity, one may suppose, with sosie 
of the subjects treated. 

Take, for instance, tiie racial relations and ethnic move- 
ments^bscure and but parUy ascertained or explained at 
beet—that evolved their intricate and often sinister dramaa 
in inner Asia from the third century B.c. to the fifteenth of 
our era. It is a kind of n^htmare jasr-dance of Huns and 
Yneh'Chih, Turks, Sakas, Epbthalltes, Uigurs, and Mongols, 
conquering, expelling, massacring, mixing, vanishing, and 
now and again exploding in such human detonations as 
Attila, Tamerlane, and Genghis Khan. 2fowhare, I believe, 
are these dim but portentous energies more clearly 
appreciated and outlined than in pages 8 to H of M. Cordier’a 
introductory paper, an address delivered at the Sorboano 
in 1908, and in that on the “ Mongol Invaaon of the Middle- 
Ages”. 

So, too, with the paper contributed in 1910 to the Revue 
EMjmdaire on “ Tibet, China, and England It opens 
with a geographical study of that forbidding, and long 
forbidden land, embodying also ite administrative structure 
(with, of coxtfse, many of those repellent and monstroua 
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Tibetan oames, oo wbicb we might surmiee Swift had based 
his Brobdingn&g acud Hoajhnhnins}. To this succeeds a 
tDoet skilfuUf compressed narrative of the intenial and 
external history of the vast realm, which develops at the end 
into an account of ^s diplomatic nego^a^ons between 
China, Tibet, and Clreat Britain, and of the Younghusband 
expedition to of 19CKI. hf. Cordier is a friend of this 

country, but occasionally, as in this instance, a candid one. 
^e more weighty, therefore, the concluding paragraph of 
this most valuable contribution. He thinks that the British 
expedition into Tibet will have had one result 0 Qly*~the 
ooDsoUdation of Chinese power in that country^ The condition 
of India, he observes, does not permit us tO'day to launch 
into risky adventuiea. The Japanese victonee have had the 
most lively repercussion among the Hindus, “ comme ches 
lee autres peuples de I’Asie dont la^ jsunes d4eiient expulser 
leuis maftres temporairee.*' 

From these, and from all the essays in the MAangei, the 
reader may rise with that comforting assurance that what 
Professor Cordier relates or deaoribee as historical and 
geographical truth is indeed the net result of all research 
published up to the date when he summed it up, that it 
has been well scrutinised, long pondered, and judiciously 
expreased. If anyone regards that as a modest achievement, 
I venture the opinion that it demands a lifetime’s labour to 
accomplish, and that M. Cordier has bad to buy his success 
.at that price. 

Space remains only for a few observations on one further 
essay in the volume, that headed *'L’Art Bouddhique ”, 
a review of Ohavaones’ La «S'ou^)jure Bouddhigu^, and 
Pr. Mra. Thomas' translation of Foucher's The 

Bepinningt ^ Buddhist Arl. 

When in the second part of M. Cordicr’s careful paper he 
comes to consider with M. Foucher the very interesting 
subject of the origin of Buddhist art, be remarks that what 
i^iaracterisea the ancient sculptures » that they represent 
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tlie liie of Buddha xvithoul Buddha, and that thU is due not 
to meapadty, but to tradition and custom. What is the 
cauaa of this abstenUou ? ” bo asks, and obserras that tba 
problem is delicate, but hardly seams reaolTabla. His 
subsequent redactions are valuable, but I maj perhaps draw 
attention to the treatment of this point by an Italian authority, 
Alessandro della Seta, whose masterly Yolume has been 
rendered into admirable English by Miss Marion Harrison 
under the title of Rdigion and Art. For della Seta appears 
to me rem aeu Uiifpsse, and to have found a sound and 
satisfying solution of tbe enigma. I venture to cite the 
perlweat passage as rendered in translation on pp. 305-6 
of the Eogliah edition. 

"Thus the date, forms, and character of Buddhist art,” 
we read," fumieh proof of its Glreek origin, which also accounts 
for certain of its distinctive features. There must have been 
a stru^le with the tendency towards the symbolic repre¬ 
sentation of Buddha. 

" Whilst in the art of the GAudh&ra school the scenes con- 
esming the incarnations of Buddha represent the reTonuer 
^ as a real figure, in the art of Middle India Buddha in these 
scenes Is represented by a symbol. A historical and 
n^f^tive art which depicts nothing but tbe life of a single 
individual, and from tiiose scenes banishes the individual 
to Tvhom it its existence, an art which subjects 

itself to this ruthless seli-mutUatiou exhibits remarkable 
inc^^oaistency. But this iacondsteocy is explained by the 
natpral aversion from figured forms underlying the spirit 
of * the Buddhist doctrines. Contact with tbe civilisation 
atid art of Greece had led tbe G&ndhfita Buddhism to conceal 
aversioiv for they saw in art a powerful txieans of 
propaganda and represented Buddha under his real aspect, 
which Asoka in his monuments had not yet dared to do. 
But to the Buddhists of Korthern ludia, the cradle of the 
creed, such historical narrative representation must have 
appeared in the light of a crime against the purity of the 
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doctrine; to assign & definite form to tbe figure of one witio 
had denied the absolute value of all forms in the sphere of 
phenomena must have seemed the greatest Insult to the 
spirit of his teaching. But the help offered by this art was too 
powerful to be despised, and the Buddhism of Middle India 
hoped to preserve its orthodoxy by permitting figured repre* 
saltation of the Ufa of Buddha, but banishing the figure of 
the founder himself. For this reason the sculptured forms 
of Biiddha*Oaya, Barhut, and SAfitshi appear headless. 
But Buddhists had hoped In vain thus to preserve the anti* 
image tendency; the thin aid of the wedge had been inserted, 
and shortly afterwards they were forced to admit the figure 
of Buddha, and, moreover, under the classical aspect of the 
QilndhAra school. The sculpture of AmarAvatt illustrates 
the stage of this last concession. The pmtings of 
Ajant&, executed a few centuries later, show how the tradition, 
by that time firmly established, had been maintaiued. 

** This struggle would never have taken place if Buddhist 
art had been the spontaneous product of religious oonception, 
for it would either have avoided dealing with the mcarnstiona 
of Buddha or it would have permitted representations of his 
figure. The similar phenomenon presented by some specimens 
of Mohammedan art, which represents the deeds of sacred 
peraous, but substitutes dpbers for the faces of these 
individuals, affords further proof of the difficulties wi^ which 
only the religions which received their art from an alien 
cidlization had to contend.'* L. C. Hopktks. 

Colloquial Arabic. Shcwa Dialect o? Borw, Nmeria, 
AND OP THE REGION Of Lake Ghad. Grammar and 
Vocabulary, with some proverbs and aongs. By G. T. 
Letheh, M.A,, LL.B., Assistant District Officer, Political 
Department, Nigeria. 6x4, pp. viii, 487- Published 
for the Government of Nigeria by the Crown Agents 
for the Colonies. London: 1020. 

Shuwa is the westernmost of the Arabic dialects of the 
Sudan. The Shuwa fall into principal groups of Arab tribes 
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which ^ve settled in Bomci within the last three hundred 
years. Their speech resembles that of their Arab ndgbbome 
to the east, of which a grammar was published in 1913 by 
Monsieur B, Carbou. Ur. Lethem’s book is intended primarily 
for those who wish to speak Sbnwa. It is arranged 
accordingly, and some exercises are provided for the beginner> 
who will probably not regret that, on the ground of expense, 
Latin type has been used almost throughout. At the same 
time, the book constitutes a full and careful study of the dialect, 
which doee not appear to have been described in detail before, 
a study, moreover, by one who evidently has a competent 
knowledge of Arabic. 

The Ei^^-Aiabic vocabulary at the end of the book 
must contain several thousand native words and expressions. 
So large a collection is a notable achievement. The bulk of 
the words are Arabic. Those denved from Kanuri and Hausa 
are distinguished and the number is comparatively few. About 
as many, or perhaps more, are marked as being of unknown 
ongin. Some of these look as if they bad been drawn from 
African laoguages; but a fair proportion are Arabic, used in the 
original form and sense. Some of the Arabic words in the 
dialect have had their meanings extended. Permutations of 
radicals occur now and then. 

The grammar is set out clearly and fully, though perhaps 
it would have been well to have given a little more prominence 
to the feminine 2 a, which seems only to be alluded to in a 
note io a place where it may easily escape attention, and to 
have givui the full conjugation of all the weak verbs which are 
used as examples. Some of the grammatical features will be 
of interest to philologists. Such, for instance, are the 
traasmutation of j into d and d into j, of which there are a 
few examples; and the feminine plural forms used for the 
pronouns and for verbs ; the verbal forms of alkaUab, aikduti, 
parallel with the ordinary V and VI forms, and in 

the perfect running parallel with ffdm (rise). 

There are many other peculiarities well worth a full 
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ciAminfttloQ; but on tbe whole the departure from at&ndard 
in grarojn&T aa in vocabulary is remarkably small consderlxig 
bow long the Sbuwa have been settled in the midst of a large 
alien population. 

The proveibe and son|;s, besides being accompanied by 
translations, ate explained m a way that makes them enter¬ 
taining as well as instructive, though it must be confessed that 
certain obscuhtias remain. The allusion to Abu Zud el Hil&li 
has not been understood by the author. 

These short pieces give an idea of the people, about whom 
also some information is contained in the introduction. 

Mr. Lcthem acknowledges indebtedness as regards the 
grammar to Mr. Q. T. F. Tomlineon, who had partially com¬ 
pleted a grammar and gave up all his material for incorporation. 
Thanks are due to Mr. Lethem for a valuable addition to 
our knowledge of Arabic dialects, a result of his personal 
observations, and one may hope for more. 

A. E, a 


HrSTORT OP THE ATHENIANS IN INDIA. By MbSROVB J. 

Seth. x 4xV. PP- cloth. Calcutta: 

published by the Author at 11 Wellesley Square, 
Tiondou. 1915, 

Mr. Seth’s book is a peculiarly latereatiDg historical com¬ 
pilation, including the preface, extending over 213 closely 
printed small 8vo pages, useful both to the students of the 
general history of India and to those who are desiroua to know 
who the Aimeuians ore and what is their place in history. 
The author, who is well versed in clas^cal Armenian, is an 
enthusiastic lover of the history of the ancient and worthy 
nation to whom be belongs, and has been mdefatigable in 
tracing tbe records of the Armenian mercantile communities 
settled in the most important trading centres in India. The 
work was brought out at Calcutta towards the end of the year 
1395, and either by modesty or some oversight, it is quite 
iiaAS, JULY 1921. 80 
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recently tliatitsdistingiu^hed author has thought of prcscutmg 
a copy to the library of ^o Koyal A^atic Society in London. 

WhQe the author wae engaged upon putting bis materials 
together (that is, about a year before ita publication), Mr.W.E, 
Gladstone, whom he regarded aa Armenia's truest friend ”, 
had received an Anglo-Aimenian deputation at Hawarden, 
hie country home, on the anniversary of bis eighty-fifth 
birthday, December 29, 1894, and in reply to their addrees 
made one of his most impessive, soul-stirring speeches in 
reprobation of the maasacrea perpetrated on the Armenians 
in the Sassun distriot^'the ancient Taron. In a passage of 
this Bpee4^, which the author quotes in the preface of his 
work, Mr. Gladstone said that '*the mtelligence which bad 
reached him tended etrongly to a conciusioii to the general 
effect that the outrages and scenes and abomiuationa of 1S70 
in Bulgaria had been lopeated in 1894 in Armenia, and after 
carefully conaiderii^ the report it was time that one general 
shout of execration, not of men, hat of deeds, one general 
shout of execration directed against deeds of wickedness, 
should rise from outraged humanity, and should force itself 
into the ears of the Sultan of T\irkey and make him seusible, 
if anything could make him sensible, of the madness of such 
a course”. 

On reading these solemn and weli'weighed words of the high* 
soaUd and venerable English statesman, who had always 
taken the forefront in the battle for liberty and jnatice, the 
young author decided to respectfully dedicate his work to 
him. In the meantime au inquiry iuto the massacres had been 
held at Mush, and ibe celebrated Memorandum of Iteforms, 
dated May 11, ld9(>, had been t^eed upon by the Great 
Powers, and banded in to the SubUme Porte; and yet, in spite 
of his “ word of honour ”, given by the Sultan Abdul Hamid, 
that he would penondly see the necessary reforms earned 
nut in Armenia, the pemecution, inaaaaore, and spoliation 
of the Armenian nation had not ceased. 8o Mr. Gladstone, 
on icadii^ the words of the dedication, in which he is described 
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as “ Hit veteran etateain&ii whose stronglj expressed sympathj 
for oppressed Armenians in Turkey hoe en<ieare(l him to every 
Armenian throughout the world”, sent to the author, 
Mr. Mesrovb J. Seth, a letter of acknowledgment, in which 
the following emphatic words occur 

“ I continue to regard with acute pain and shame the 
triumph of wickedness in Turkey over a whole civilized and 
Christian world. 1 know of no similar disgrace upon record. 

Tlte only aiid limited mirigadon of thrir feelings iz found 
in deep reverence for all those Armenians who have preferred 
their iith to their Hfe.” 

If all Britiah and foreign statesmen and legislatures had 
been inspired by these sentiments of one of Britain’s greatest 
and nohleeC sons, had as freely given eipreasion to their 
feelings and acted upon them, there is no doubt that the 
Armenian nation ^vouId, in the next twenty'dre years, have 
been spared additional cruel losses and vicissitudes; and the 
Turks themselves would, each time they were left to their 
own devices, have been prevented from the ignominious and 
barbarous part they played as a government and as a quaai- 
tbeocratic community In which their ideals of supremacy 
made havoc of the moral and material interests of the moat 
capable, energetic, enterprising, and, pushing race in the 
Ottoman Empire. 

Tbe author describes the sources of the materials for bis 
history, and how he was led to make researches by studying 
the inscrip^ons in clasdeal Armenian tombstones in the 
narional burying grounds of the community at Calcutta, 
Chinsurah, Agra, Gwalior, Surat, Bombay, MaauUpatan, 
Madras, Deccah, Syedabad, Patna, and further on ten other 
centres of Armenian commerce. This formidable list of places 
shows how ubiquitous must the Armenian traders have been 
at one time in India, and how widespread were their 
mercantile operations. 

He makes h^dsome acknowledgments for the help he 
received from Ptofeaaof C. R. Wilson, M.A., Secretary of 
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the Asiatic 8 ociet 7 oi Beog&l, snd mentions his indehtedcess 
to the pa^ee of Wilium Bolt*B Considerattpfu on Indian 
Affairs, 17T2, London. 

He eppropriat^j begins his history o£ the Aimeniens in 
India by giving a sketch of Armenian tradition ae handed 
down from antiquity and continued to modern times. The 
erroneous idea disseminated by more than one modem 
Sngiish witer that the Armenians are a rtliffioiis sect> or 
a merely commercial community, raises his indignation, as 
it has raised the ire of many of his compatriots, on account 
of the cynicism lying underneath that idea.” He Is at pains 
to show what ererj reader of the Holy Bible ought to know, 
tost the ancestral and primitive home of the Armenians is toe 
land of Ararat, that descended from the Aryan stock their 
nation dates right back to the year 2111 b.c., when Haik, the 
son of Togormsh, of the family of JapUet, killed in battle 
Belus of Assyria, and became the chief anceaCor and founder 
of the Armenian nation, who to this day call themselves after 
his name and their country Halnsdan, i.e. the land of the 
Haik. The author shows by means of a genealo^cal table, 
based upon Genesis x, 2-3, and xi, 10-23, that Abraham 
came about three hundred years after Haik. Paeeing on, he 
mentiona every passage in the Bible which has reference to 
j^enia. 

Of Tigr^es II, 93-39 b.c., of the dynasty of the Arsacidc, 
who ruled in Armenia from 149 b.c. to A n, 428, that is to say, 
for 577 years, toe Eoman general Sucullus wrote: ” It is 
but a few days’ journey from the country of Gabiri or Sebastia 
(the modem Sivas) Into Armenia, where Tigrsnes, king of 
kings, is seated surrounded with toat power which has wrested 
Asia from the Parthians, which carries Grecian colonies into 
Media, subdues Syria and Palestine.” 

Having quoted these words, the author could now add 
that the mandate for the Holy Land has been practically 
granted to Great Britain, and that for Syria Euglishmen and 
Prentomen might bear in mind that both these historic 
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regioDS ftt one tiine formed part of the dominions of an 
Armenian Empire. He further quotes from Cicero, who, 
referring to Tigranes II, said that'' be made the Eepuhlic of 
Rome tremble before the prowess of his arms 
Then we have a brief sommaij of the historj of Armenia 
from a.n. 428, and mention of the successful war waged agunat 
Che Persian king of kings and his Zoroastrian chief piieete 
for religioxis liberty an<l Christian independence, an event 
which the Annenians look upon as the religious and political 
rebirth of their nation just after they had made an alphabet 
fox themselves and translated the Scriptures Into the idiom 
of Ararat. After referring to the invasion of Armenia by the 
Saracens under Abdur*Bahman and the persecutions the 
Armenians endured at the hands of Arab Emirs or Govcmora, 
be describes the establishment of the Armenian kingdom in 
Che year a.d. 859, under Prince Aahod of the Bagradite family, 
\riio made the city of Ani near Kars and whose dynasty ruled 
in Armenia hfajor upwards of two centuries, and imder whom 
the Armenians enjoyed freedom and made very lemarkable 
progress in the arts of civilisation. He then describee how 
Ruben, a scion of the Bagradite dynasty, whsn the kingdom 
in Upper Armenia came tc an end, founded the principality 
of Lesser and Ciliria, which eventually became a 

langdom, and how this kingdom gave hospitality to the 
Crusaders on their way through Asia Minor for Paleetine and 
entered into commercial relationa with Venice and other 
European states. 

Tracing the cominerdal relations of Armenia with India to 
a remote pact, he says that, " From the days of Vasco de 
Gama, the Armenians carried on a prosperous trade with 
India by the land route via Persia.’^ He dates the induz 
of the Armenians into India from the palmy days of the 
Mogul Empire, and narrates the drcumstancee in which 
Akbar the Great built a church for them for Christian worship 
at Agra, his capital, in the year 1562. It speaks well for their 
character that wherever the Armenian merchants settled 
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in th« princip&l commercial centres of India, tliej built thera> 
selves a church and provided it with a burial ground for their 
dead. Owing to this piou» practice thej both made provision 
for their religious needs and kept up their national traditloii 
and identity in foreign lands. If as tradeia az^ merchants 
they did not leave a connected record of their history, they 
left many sepultural monuments by which their movements 
could be traced. And it waa reserved to the zeal of hfr. 
Uesrovb J. Seth to utilize them for this history. 

lu his deliberate opinion the downfall of the hlogul 
Empire, followed by anarchy and troublous times, was the 
death'kneli of the commercial pursuits of the Armenians. 
In Agra, Akbar'a great capital, he found in the old cemetery 
of the Armenians nine tombstones bearing inscriptions in 
damical Armenian. The first of them reads as follows: 

This is the tomb of Khoja (a Persian title of respect) Moored, 
who departed to Christ in the year a.d. 164S.’’ The author 
thinks that as the church was built here in 1563, many more 
deaths most have occurred up to 1701, the date of the last 
inscription. 

Mr. Seth describes how for many years Armeula became 
the battle-field of the Peisian and Turkish dominions 
respectively, representing the opposed Islamic sects of 8hia‘h 
and Sunni, and hew both Persian and Turk devastated the 
country. This in order to prevent each other’s power of 
recuperation. The Axmenian inhabitants were the chief 
sufferers from the effects of their religious and political 
animosities, and there is an episode which, in ccosequence of 
its great hardships, the Armenians never forget. 

This episode is described by the author as follows“ In 
one of his many expeditions against Shah Abbas, the Great 
King of Peim, had occasion to visit the commercial city of 
Julia on the banks of the Aras river, and a royal reception was 
accorded him by the opulent citizens. Their wealth dazzled 
the eyes of the avaricious and crafty monarch, and he resolved 
to make himself their master. He had long had the develop- 
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meat of tho trade of his country at heart, and as there was 
lack of cczmnorcial enterprise in hisown subjects he deteruiined 
to make the Armenians, who carried on an extensive trade with 
India, instromental in improving the trade of his own Mth 
other oounthes, and particularly with India. He carried out 
his cherished project to the detriment of the Armenians, whose 
position as merchauta at that period was ratlier enviable in the 
commercial world. He issued a niandata to hb soldiers, to be 
carried out threi doy9, that they should raze the town 

level with the ground and force the inhabitants to leave their 
homes and migrate to Peiaia. The hapless Armenians, with 
tears and lamentations, were thus forced to abandon Julia, 
and after encountering great hardship about twelve 
thousand families reached the city of Ispahan in a.d. 1605, 
where, however, every hospitality was accorded them by the 
great Shah Abbas. He evinced great interest in his guejU (1), 
as he called them, and allowed them an extensive piece of 
ground In the suburbs nf Zenderood. The Armenian colonists 
there built a city, which they styled l^ew Julfa, in ruemory 
of the one abandoned/’ 

He tells us that they prospered here, but a bad euccessor 
of Shah Abbas, wonting to appropriate their wealth,''had 
recourse to the use of tortures, in consequence of which the 
well-to-do fied the country with theii familiee and their 
wealth at the dead of night to avoid detection. From Ispahan 
they reached Basrah, and from thence soiled to India. The 
first port they reached was Surat. Here they fonued a settle- 
meat and built two churches. He adda that Surat aud its 
district was one of the parts of India, the earliest brought into 
close relations with European countries. 

In hia third chapter, the author gives an account of the 
settlement of tiie Aimeniaoa in Behar and Bengal, and shows 
how they formed a permanent eettlemont at Syedabad, 
the commercial suburb of Murehidabad, in virtue of a 
Jirman or decree Issued in 1665 by Aurm^sebe, the Mogul 
Emperor of Delhi. “ At Syedabad,” he says, " the Armenians 
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rendered valuable services to tbe Honourable East India 
ComiMQy during the eveutful year of 17f)6, when KolweU 
and his fellow^captiven were taken to Mmehidabad after tbe 
tragedy of the Black Hole oi Calcutta.'* He iniori^ us that 
the oldest Ohiistian chuxch in Bengal is the Roman CathoUc 
Ghuieh at Bandel> built by the Portuguese in 1599, and the 
next the Aimenian church at Cbinsurab, erected by the 
hlarcar family in 1695, and completed in 1697. It was 
dedicated to S. John the Baptist. When the donor of the 
church died in tbe same year a memorial inscriptlcm in 
Armenian verse was put over his tomb, of which Mr. Seth 
has given an excellent rendering. It deserves the spsckl 
notice of those who take an interest in Christian monumental 
work- 

in the course of his archeological work for the Bengal 
Government, Mr. Seth found in the Armsuian churchyard of 
Calcutta a tomb bearing the date of July 11, 16S0, “e 
much older Ohmtiao tomb," he states, " than that of Job 
Chamock in the churchyard of S. John's Chnrch {the old 
oathedial), wh<se shrins, according to the popularly accepted 
tradition in connexion with the founding of Calcutta bv him 
in 1690, was hitherto acknowledged as the oldest in Calcutta." 

We then have the description of the most interesting episode 
of all to the students of the early history of Port WiUiara and 
the English trade corporation there established. An eminent 
Armenian merchant named Kho^'ah Israel Saihad bad 
ingratiated himself at the court of Asimusb*Shan in 1687, 
and eventually became a favourite with his young son, 
Furrukh 8iyar, then about fourteen years old- The friendship 
of Che future emperor was won by presents of toya, at that 
rime very acceptable, for which he expressed a great deal of 
satisfacCion, often sending for Khojah Sarhad and making 
him sit by him many hours to show what uses they were for.^ 

> Tb« rwuic wu Ume iu July, 160$, for tl)« sum of eixtesi ti)oiuAnd 
rope«e tlio SnElisb sequirod lotters pstont from tl« I'tinoe ello*)B^ 
them t« purohoM trom existing holdon lUt riglit of reuuiix the tbree 
villa^ of CsleuKU, SoUnali, ud Oo^indpur. 
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In those dftjs, as siwajs, the AmeBians, as felloW'tradeis, 
were TendeiiBg excellent serrioe to the East India Company ; 
and when, in 1715, they were under the necessity of sending a 
deputation to the Mogul Court at Delhi they secured the 
services of Rhojah Israel Sarhad, who was known as an 
Armenian merchant of great eminence and vast induence. 
It appears he had a thorough knowledge of English and 
PereiaD. Accordingly he wee selected to accompany John 
Surman and Edward Stephenson, of the Company’s 
service. Their object, we are told, was to solieic redress for 
past and security against future oppreesion, for an extension 
of tbeir old and for many new privileges, and particularly 
for a small spot of ground to he allowed them wherever they 
settled a factory. The deputation reached Delhi on the 
8th July, 1715. Khojab Sarhad, being on terms of intimacy 
with the Emperor Fenukh Siyar, matters progressed speedily, 
and, on condition of paying ten thousand rupees per apnum 
as a peshcxuh or acknowledgment, the Grand Finnan or 
decree was issued on the 6th January, ]716**17. At p. 36, 
Mr. Seth gives a faithful translation of this state document, 
whose date is forty years before the battle of Plassey under 
Clive. 

The good relations subsisting between the Aruienians and 
the English ceased when the latter decided on becoming a 
territorial power. The cause was the salt monopoly, which in 
tiie hands of the Armenian operators and merchants was five 
times cheaper than after it was forcibly appropmted by 
Governor Harry Verelst and Francis Sykes, representing the 
council of the Company. This, we are told, caused the total 
ruin of many Armenian families. 

The historian mentions with feelings oi satisfaction and 
pride the charitable deeds performed by many of his Christian 
fellow-countrymen. He narrates that at the time of the 
tragedy of the Black Hole in 1756, when Drake, the Governor 
of Calcutta, with other English people took refuge in ehipe, 
dropped down with the tide, and anchored off Fulta, forty 
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luiles from tlie city, it was Khcjsh Petriis Aratocn, 
an Armetdan merckant of Calcutta, who aecrstlj supplied 
them for some ux months with boat-loads of provisions from 
Calcutta until the aTri\'al of the “ army of retribution ” from 
Madras. He also mentions the patronage accorded to Greek 
merchants by Armeniana, who represented the leading 
commercial element in the middle of the eighteenth century. 
The author makes especial mention of Mesrovb David 
Tbalintin (180^8) as his teacher at Calcutta, who, he says, 
gave a sound education in Armenian and English. What 
must be peculiarly interesting to many English readers is the 
circiunstance that Thaliatin was admitted into Bishop's 
College at Calcutta as a founda^onei in 1828 by the s^tly 
Bishop Heber,^ the well-known hymn-writer, who was at that 
time Bishop of Calcutta, and whose memory he informs 
us, “he (Thaliatin) reverenced throughout hie life." Thus 
some of the spirit must have descended on him, and through 
him on the author himself. To show how well Thaliatin 
profited by his admission to Bishop's Ckillege, he says: “ Here, 
after a couiee of five years, during which he studied English, 
Latin, Greek, aud Persian, besides the fine arts, the Board of 
Education certified hun as Mast^ of Arts." Ee was bom at 
Erivan and died at Shiras. A marble mural tablet erected 
in the Armenian church in that famous city describes bim as 
“ an erudite professor, a profound scholar, an eminent poet 
and historian 

Tbe historian reserved his best encomiums foe the 
Armenians of Southern India. “ They settled permanently,*' 
he says, “at Madras in the year 1666. These opulent 
merchants were famous for their piety and true philanthropy, 
and for ti^e great zeal they evinced in the advancement of 
Armenian elastical literature in India. Their patriotism is 
perhaps unparalleled.*' The reader will find their names and 
the work they did in the pages of the history. I should have 

' *‘FrO(u Qr«enlaD(]*8 icy iDOimUins” ; boly, holy, Lord (*od 

^Icuigtty " ftr« two of tbo well.kooirn hyoos L« wroEe, 
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liked to discuM the edltonal article in the CaJculia Siateanan, 
aad Bev. Clrahani Saudbei'g'a article in the Calcutla Revieic 
OIL Classical Armenian» and the treasures of classical Greek 
literatnre and earl)' Cbnetian literature found in an 
Armenian dress, but already I have far exceeded my space. 
Mr. Seth’s received highly appreciative notices in the 
Press of Calcutta and Bombay. 

G. Haoopian. 


LiKouisrrc SyavsY or India : The Dardic or PisiCHi 
Lanquaoes. By Sir Gboroe Grierson, 

D.Litt., Ph.D, lixld], xi + 5C7 pp. Calcutta: 
Government Press, 1919. 

The forefathers of the Indo-European race appear to have 
lived once in the Steppes of Eussia. Some of them, 
the ancestors of the Aryans, went east and settled in Khiva, 
going on ultimately to Khokhaud and Badakhshau. Their 
descendants now speak three branches of languages all dealt 
with in the Survey: (1) Indo*Aiyan, comprising neatly 
twenty languages, including Ptlnjabl, Hindi, Gtijratl, U&rathI, 
and Bengali, and in the north-west Sindhl and Laihndl; (2) 
Irano-Aiyan, with eight modem Iranian languages, of which 
Persian and Pashto are the best known; (6} Hiaco-Aryan, 
or Dardo-Aryan, divided by Sir George Grierson into three 
groups, Kl£r, IChdwar, and Dftrd. I retain '’Aryan” in 
(2) and ($) to show the relationship. Sanskrit, great-nncle 
of all Indo'Aryan languages, is ancestor of none. To the 
BardO'Aryan and Irano'Aryan languages it is hist cousin, 
or first cousin once removed. Aryan languages number in 
all nearly forty, of which a third belong to the Bardo-Aiyau 
branch, and are discussed in the volume before us. These 
and many other facte of fascinating interest may be discovered 
from the Linguistic Survey, the difierent parts of which have 
an appeal far transcending that of fiction. 

The only one of the thirteen that has been studied with the 
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belp of competent native scliolars is KcUroir!. I have often 
thougiit that Sir George Grierson bee never done anything 
finer than bia work on this language. Kofc only in these 
pages, but in his EA^roin hlannal, in the exhaustive articles 
contributed to the Journal of the Atiatic Society of Bengal, in 
loiZd Foiyant, and in the Dictionary now paseing through the 
press we have him at bis best. 

For the other languagea there ere no native scholars. Very 
few speakers are literate, and not one is well*educated. The 
resulting disadvantages will be easily realised. Except in 
the case of K&lmirf, the materials out of which the volume 
is built up are furnished by Europeans, travellers, or temporary 
residents, who for a short period made tiie country their 
home. One or two specimens were supplied by an Indian, 
but he was not a native. It follows that many points of 
grammar and pronunciation still require elucidation. Owing 
to the discrepancies in the material, Sir George hatards the 
not unnatural suggestions that in the Dard languages there are 
no real cerebrals, that there is iiioch confusion in the use of 
cerebrals, and that in point of aspiration the languagea dlfier 
lately from their Indian coutina. 

With reference to Sbina ($u?a) I am able to give a definite 
answer. I have studied it some^rhat fully with native 
instructors In five dialects, those of ^iKlglt, Kohlstan, ^aa, 
GOres, and Drna. All these dialects have eight cerebrals, 
DiisT having nine, viz, f, d, «, r, *, cerebral j, and in 
Dri^ 1. The letters ^ ^ pronounced as in the 

Punjab, except that with a high fron^vowel i and ^ are slightly 
more advanced than with back or low-front vowels (a 
phenomenon observable also In Central F&barl). Final n la 
further forward than medial n. The so-called palatal letters, 
th' have their cerebral counterparts, c, cerebral y, 
and It is remarkable that a considerable majority of words 
containing i, d» '' are non-Sauskritic, a fact which shows us 
that the letters belong to the origiaal Aryan heritage of the 
race. Of the cerebral palatals a majority have Sanskntic 
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equiv&lenttf. The forms jr axid tr given in the Rpecuneos are 
mistakes for cerebral j sad f, the trsnscriber'e ear having 
been eonscioi^e some peculiarity, but not having understood 
It. The word dhoff, about which a <^ueetloii is asked, should 
be dok. 

The cerebral letters are used with e:rtraordinary con* 
^teacy, they are not confounded with noa*cetebrsIa. This 
uoiformity appears not only within the limits of one dialect, 
but over the whole area of the language. In the five dialeots 
at which I have worked I have found the cerebrals the same 
everywhere (my notebooks were compiled in ioui different 
years independently of each other). A good illustration of 
coasieteacy is the word kon, ear, which always has nom. 
sing, with alveolar n, but whea a vowel follows, as in the 
nom. plur., every dialect changes it to a cerebral. This 
uniforauty holds in tiie case of all carebrals, and seems the 
n»)re remarkable when we remember the very difierent state 
of affairs in Hindi and to some extent in Urdu and Panjabi. 

The English sound of t^, whether unvoiced as in think ”, 
or voiced as in then ”, does not occur In Sini. Sonant letters 
are not aspirated except occasionally by accident.' Surds axe 
freely aspirated, but aspirated surds are kept distinct from 
uuaspixated. In the case of words common to Sins and Indo* 
Aryan languages §ina in general has the same aspiration as 
India except foe sonants. Thus the words for ** eat ” and 
“inquire” always contain as in India, HAcjdn**, 

or khoik^, JeJuyoik* 5 80 , too, tAydn\ ihcdk*, to do, is always 
aspirated. The uniformity in cerebrals characterises also 
aspiration. Final surds follow a separate rule. The existence 
of final unvoiced vowels and a tendency to partial 
devocalisation of final sonants may mislead the unwary. 

Two other matters of importance which do not appear from 
the specimens call for reference. One Is the remarkable 
accentual system upon which nearly all the declension and 
conjugation depend ; the other is the fact that contains 
tone words. Many words are pronounced with a low-rising 
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tone similar to the low tone in Ptlnjabi and Laihndf. This 
tone is significant, as is seen from the following examples, 
t marks the tone 

lung; ha», language. 
idr^, doors; ddr*, hojs. 

2^ti ; lit, blood. 

mouthful; rfoA:, post, 
having struck; strike (imper&t.). 
thii, having done; IM, do (imperat.). 

SLv languages of the Kafir group receive 104 pages. Kbowar 
gets Ifi, $4 are taken up with the discussion of $in4, three 
dialects of Kolustin! get 44. The last 17 pages of the book 
are given to Bunishaski; the hltlnd^ problem is not gone into. 
KMmlrT, with its dialects, roc^ves 274 pages, or nearly half 
the book. Everyone should study this eeotion to see bow 
a strangely compli^Ced gramcoatical system may be simplified. 
A reader who begins KAimfrI with Sir George Grierson’s 
help will not realise the magnitude of the task performed or 
the excellence of the performance. He will never understand 
that the well-trimmed garden, with Its walks and beds and 
fountains was impenetrable jnngle, dense undergrowth and 
clii^ng tendrils making passage well*nigh impossible. The 
gardra has now been made and a linguist pleaeaunce open 
to all awslts its throng of visitors. 

Oue re<^uest 1 have to* make of the distinguished author 
before he publishes 'the Introductory volume of this eerie, 
it is this<—that in dealing with Sina, in whidi I take an 
afiectionate interest, he will discontinue the use of the term 
Brokpa ” as the name of a dialect. Both from the map, 
where it includes the 'widely digirimilftr dialects of Dras and 
pah Hdnu, and from the text, where all other dialects of 
^ina are called Shins, and these two alone called Brokpa, 
students wiU conclude that the two dialects called Brokpa 
are closely allied, but are separated by a considerable interval 
from those called Sbina, whereas the truth is that the Bras 
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dialect resembles GfirSsi as much as the English spoken in 
Sdinbuigh rttsmbles that spoken in London, and is nearly 
allied to that spoken in Kohlstan, but is unintelli^ble to the 
Pah Hftnn people. 

The facts are, 1 believe, as folloA?s : one of the numerous 
clans into which ?ii?6 ^ are divided is called Brokpa, A few, 
very fow, Brokpa families settled in Dras, a few miles away 
from Gtlr^ and speak practically the same language ss thur 
fellow Brokpas who remained behind, and as the other 
clans. A few more of the Brokpas have gone many marches 
further away, and are isolated in the villages of Pab and 
HAqu, speaking a semi*Tibetan patois not underatood by any 
other f^iis. 1 would suggest that the Bras dialect be called 
S!)^a of Dras, or shortly Drssi, and its distant relative in 
Tibetan overalls named simply Dah HAna Should there 
be any leason for retaining the same Brokpa, let it be confined 
to the Pah H&nu dialect. 

If one were to review this volume according to its merits 
and interest, the review would become a pamphlet. But one 
must put a curb on one’s inclinations. English scholarship 
need not fear comparison so long os it can produce books like 
the one before us or scholars like Sir Qeorge Grierson. 

T. Gbahaue BaasY. 


LiKouiSTic Survey op iNDra : SiNuni ajfD Lahrda. By 
Sir Gboeoe Grierson, K.C.I.E., D.Litt., Ph.D, 14 x iO}, 
viii+584 pp. Calcutta: Government Press, 1919. 

Sindlil and Lahnda or Laibudl ‘ form the north‘westem 
group of the outer circle of Indc-Aryan lai^uages. The 
romance of the inner and outer groups, os narrated, by 
Sir George Grierson, is a story we never tire of; each time 

‘ Tli« word $iu hu cerebral $, cerebral n, and t)te loW'rl^ng rone. 

* la die Bti/lsiia cflht Seltffo! of Oi^HirU 'Sitvliet, toI. ii. part i, I hara 
given lay reoscne for etrcu^ly preferring the feminine form XoiAihI^ 
which belter nccorde with the Kortb ludieti lucde of tl^coght. 
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lieat it w« recall detaib loadequately appreciated before. 
Theae two languages belong to tbo great outer group, ^icb 
includes Bengali and Assamese in the east and MArathi in the 
west, but the wedge driven into it has separated ^dhl and 
Tjiibp ^ l from their brothers and quondam neighbours. The 
xamarkable connesdon with the H^ica or Dardic languages 
of the north forms another chapter in their life^hlatoif, a 
«^apter skilfully uuiolded here. The Dards, we are told, sent 
their colonies down into India both east and west. At one 
time Dard languages were spoken over a larger part of northern 
India, and the result to day is that a study of Baatem, 
Central, and Western PAhan on the one hand, and of ^e two 
languages before us on the other, reveals unexpected borrowing 
from Dftrdi in every case. In Slndhl the relationship is clear, 
owing to conditions which have pi^veoted induences from 
other diieotions. The question of Laihndf is more complicated, 
but Sir George Grierson, who possesses Aladdin’s lamp, 
illnminates the difficulties here, toe, and shows the mutual 
encroachments of the old Dardic and Western Rindi languages, 
the former spreading to the east, and the latter to the west, 
so that now we have in the west Laihndl with Dardio 
indnence strong and Hindi weak, and in the east Panjabi, In 
which the opposite is the osse, Hindi being much more powerful 
than Dirdi. Professor Sten Konow, as Sir George tells us, 
disf^^rees, and bolds that the Piiacas came from Central India. 

The volume deals with the speech of about ten million people 
on the western border of Horth India. Stndhi is spoken by 
three millions, including half a million who speak KScchJ, 
and some thousands who speak minor dialects. Laihndl is 
spoken by seven million people, divided approximately as 
follows : Standard dialect four and a half millions (Standard 
proper ooe and a half millions, Mdltam over two millions, 
Thil 760,000), North-West Laihndl one million, North-East 
Laihndl one and three-quarter miliions. 

Following on the introduction, over eighty pages are devoted 
to a lucid account of ^ndhi grammar, after which come the 
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spedmeas illustratiog tb« gr amma r; & Dumber are ^ren in. 
fscsiimle. The student's path is rendered easy by the principal 
features being pointed out. Dealing with Lsihndl Sir George 
emphasises again the connexion with the Dardlc languages. 
Lsihndl is a tone language. In describing the tones Sir George 
quotes from an early work of mine, written when I was still 
feeling my way, and therefore not quite accurate. I gave the 
impression ^en that the deep or low-hung tone was heard 
only with sonant letters. The fact is that it may accompany 
any letter, sonant or surd. We heat it not only with g, h, 
d, etc., hut also with k, p, and even with the aspirated 
forms, kh, fh, th. In this last case both the k, etc., snd the 
aspiration are distinctly heard in addition to the deep tone. 
It is also found with 8, i, c, cA—-in short, with any letter 
whatsoever. Strictly speakuig It follou's, not accompanies, 
a consonant with which it Is connected. It accompanies, 
but may partially follow a vowel. The high-falling tone 
half precedes, lialf follows a consonant; it may do the same 
with a vowel, but it may be co-extensive with it. The tvo 
tones may be combined into a third tone. It Is rnj experience 
that tones are heard more in northern lsihndl than in 
aonthem; e.g. In Xigini, on the extreme north they are 
strongly marked. This dialect is known locally as HlndkT, 
and so caUed in tlie Survey. The whole valley where It is 
spoken is named the Ksgan valley after the village of that 
name written Khagan on the maps and in the Survey. The 
area over which tones are foimd has not yet been ascertained. 

On p. attention is drawn to the presence of ^ in a word 
of Indian origin. Both M and g are, however, extremely 
common inl^ihiuii, becoming increasingly so as we go north. 
That this does not appear from the specimens is due to the 
fact that spelling is largely conventional, and a scribe, whether 
Indian ox European, hardly realizes that to be accurate he 
should wtits learning; veklidd^ looking; rakhdA^ 

placing; ittgrS, strong, and so with many other words. 

The account of Laihndl grammar is a model of clearness. 

JSXS.mTlSSI. ^ 81 
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The us declensions ere of great value in iUustrating northern 
Fanjab!. AJI but one of them (that with tbe interna] vowel 
change) ore found In F&njab?, In this latter language the 
fern. plui. endings •! and are generallv additional forma. 
It would bo worth while finding out to what extent this 
is true o£ L^ndl. 

On p. 25S hhra Is said to be iiregular on the ground that its 
plural is lAfo instead of hhre. I venture to suggest that the 
first declenuon should be aaid to cotksiat of those tuasc. 
tadbhava nouns whose nom. ting, ends in MnaecenUd -a -, 
bhri or hAir^ will then belong to the third declension and be 
regular, so far as the nom, plur. is concerned. Even the 
irregularity of obi. }ArSS, voc. bJtrdva, is open to question, for 
hhrSu is found in the nom. A similar doubt exists about the 
•H inserted before the s of the future in verbs piiding in a vowel. 
The infin. of the verb quoted is often ahoa, and one would 
ssipset tbe form dftsd. 

A point of some interest is su^ested by causal verbs. Ou 
p, 268 we find ” causa to he struck ” or sold ”, along with 
“ cause to drink, seize, raise”, eto. I think the following 
rule meets the case of causala: when the verb to be reodered 
causal la trans,, tbe causal verb will always mean “ cause to 
As drunk, seised, raised,” etc., but when the first verb Is 
intrans., tbe causal will mean “cause to run, walk”, etc. 
In the second clsss the object of a causal verb is the person 
or aesture thst walks or runs, in tbe first the object is not 
the person oc creature that drinks, seises, or raises, but the 
thing that is drunk, seized, or raised. 

Anotiier suggestion 1 make with the diffidence due from one 
reviewing the work of a master, viz, that tiie s in jSUds, 
p. 271, is not tbe s of a nom. with an intrans. verb, but the 
s of the agent with a trans. verb. Two pages further on tho 
same verb is given as trana., with which I agree. 

One important peculiarity of tlie pres. part, in North-West 
LaiJmdi does not appear from the specimens. It can be well 
illustrated* from the Hindki or Kagani dialect. When the root 
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oi a verb ends la a surd letter, 'ta U added for tbe pres, part., 
bitt when it ends in a sonant, the addition is Thus we get 
dtUUd. seeing; being able; but jiildd, going ; and 

iloldoy pouring- This rule, which is quits different from that 
prevailing in trrdQ,IGndI,Panj4bi, and even Southern lAihndT, 
has a bearing on the Rocnaiu question, which 1 have not seen 
luentionod elsewhere. 

1 have studied all Sir George Grierson’s •volumes in this 
series, a>nd 1 never rise from the study of one of therawitbont 
a feeling of astoniahuioat at the njaatery of detail, the power 
of e^raeting living facts out of a bewildering mass of often 
discordant miantiQ, the sureness of tonch and quioloieas of 
vision. These qualities, granted to few in a generation, 
characterise the volume before ua 

T. GiuiisMB Barby. 


Caialoqub OB Coins in ihb Piiovinciai Museum, Lucknow : 
Coma OF TSB Muobal Ekpb&obs. By C. J. Bbowk. 
Vol. I, 10 X pp, 89, plates 22. Vol. II, 10 x 
pp. 468, Oxford, 1920- 

Tbese two handsome volumes cont^ one of the largest 
collections of coins of the Moghul Emperors yet published, 
nearly 6,000 coins being described. Sven allowing for the 
duplicates, the Lucknow series is much larger than that in 
the Pan^ab Museum ox in the British Museum (now 600 gold, 
3,000 silver, 800 copper) in point of numbers. In quality, 
however, it does not compare very favourably with cither, 
in spite of an unrivaJled series of silver corns of Ahbar and 
Jahangir. The bulk of the coins came from treasure trove 
in the United Provinces with the addition of the Bllis 
Collection purchased in 1904. The Kashipur sad Jhansi 
finds show what can be found in the United Provincea, and 
the Museum may look forward to a continual streugcbening 
of its collection from the systematic work of the U.P. Coin. 
Committee and the operations of the law of treasure trove. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS 


It is to be hopsd that It m &7 some da 7 hare a good fiiid of 
gold eoios, in which it is at present yttj weak. 

Mr. Brown has followed the lines laid down by Hr. NeUon 
Wright in his India Muslim Catahffue and Hr. Whitehead 
in his Lahore Catalog. In the te^t of the Catalogue the 
coins are cla ssified under metals and mints, which is now 
g^ierally recognised as a g^t advance on the chionologioal 
arrangement of the B.M. Catalog- The introductory 
volume h is a valuable contribution to the study of Moghul 
numismatics. The map of India illustrates our present Imow* 
ledge of Moghul mints and reveals the great advance made 
since the I.M< CaUUoffue wm published. An original and the 
most valuable feature of the work is the list of eighty different 
couplets found on Moghul coins, which shows the great number 
of new coins that have been found since the B.Af. CaUdoffue 
appeared. Additions have no doubt still to be made to this 
list. A valuable glossary of words and phrases found on coins 
is followed by a list of denominations, etc, Mr. Brown in hU 
mint list confines himself Largely to coins in the Lucknow 
CoUeo^on, which does not add a great deal to Mr. Whitehead s 
comprehensive survey. The plates of omameiife found on 
coins represent a vast amount of work, which will be greatly 
appreciated by collector and will enable them to identify 
many of their uncert£n coins. Mr, Brown has performed his 
task most carefully and thoroughly, and the Clarendon Press 
has printed the volumes in admirable fashion. 

We hope theee volumes will soon be followed by others 
dealing with the coins of other dynasries in the Lucknow 
Museum. It ought to be strong in Hindu and Fatban coina, 
two series which have not had their share of attention in India. 
One can appredate the fascination of Moghul coins for the 
collector, with their great variety of mints, denominations, 
and legends, but they are, after all, comparatively modem 
coins, covering a period for the history of which we have 
ample hteraxy sources, and can never be of tbe same value 
to the historian as the numismatic records of earlier periods. 
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We must not ^ppeftr ungrateful to the Government of IndiA 
for the Attention it bae given in recent years to the 
numiamatist, who is no longer the vox dofnantii he was in the 
day of Mr. IRodgers, but we hope the next Indian collection 
to be catalogued will not be a Moghul one. 

J. Alian. 


The Copper Coisa op India, Part II; Taa Paw j ad and 
CoNTiQDODs Native States. By W. H. Valehttwe. 
H X ^1' PP> ^ plates. London: Spink & Son, 
Lunited. IdSO. 

Students of Ohentol coins are familiar with Mr. Valentiue^s 
bock on MuJwninadan Copper Coins and with part I of the 
present ^vo^k. Part II deals with the extenuve coinages of 
North-Western India from about the eleventh century. In 
tbe ease of the Sxxitans of Delhi the author includes many 
billon coins and has collected much information only 
attainable in aeettered articles. Mr. Valonb'ne has brought 
together a very fine series of copper coins of tbe Sikhs and 
Durrauis. His drawu^ are beautifully done and very well 
reproduced. It Is uniortnnato that no uniformity is observed 
in the translitera^n of the legends, which the beginner may 
find a little putzling. The table of contractions should have 
been reproduced in this part also, as we presume the idea of the 
geographical arrangement is that it should appeal to coUcctors 
in tbe separate provinces. Coins No, 574a, b, c are euidy 
South Indian aiul not of Delhi mint. The legends on the 
coins of Kaitbal, etc., are those of Ahmad Shah Durmui, and 
not of the Moghul Ahmad. The coins of Nahan mint were 
published by Hodgers in the JASS., 1697. Those who have 
foond Mr. Valence's part I useful will welcome this volume, 
which ought to be in every Indian library. 


J, Allan. 
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NOTICES 07 BOOKS 


The Athaavayedita Pancha-patauka, Thpowing light <n\ 
the Airangement, division, and text of the Atharva 
Veda Samhita. With a [Hindi] tratislatioa and an index 
of the pratikas. Edited hj Beagwaodatta, B.A. 
7J + pp. xiv, 40. 8vo, Lahore, 1920. 

This ancient of the Atharva-vida, which is the 

^trd lakwfui-^raMiJta of the latter, hoe been known hy name 
for some time to weeCem stiidenta, and a considerable number 
of excerpts from it have been noticed in Saiikara 
Banduraiiga Paodit’e Bombay edition of tbe AV., and iu 
Whitney^ translation (Harvard Oriental Series, vola. 7-8). 
Proieesoi Bhagwaddatta now gives us the whole text of the 
tract, tc^ether with iatroductiOD, paraphrase, and notes 
in Hindi. Unfortunately his edition cannot be said to be 
a final ona Only two &1SS. were used by bun, and though he 
tells us that one of these is “ very correctly written ” 
hiddk likhS huS hat), the other is admittedly unsatisfactory, 
and both of them often agree in the same blunders, suggesting 
either that one is copied from tbe other or that both are 
derived from a common source. In some passages their 
corruprions seem to defy emendation. However, the editor 
has made the best of bis rather inadequate materials, and bis 
work enables os to estimate with tolerable completeness the 
value of the Pp. for the textual criticism of the AV. 

As its name iniplies, the Pp, consists of five chapters. 
'Hie first of these deals with the rules of ukidnvlia, 
i,e. abbrevia^on in copying the text of the AV. by the 
omission of phrases repeated from previoiu passages. The 
second enumerates tbe divisions of the text of the AV,,‘ 
while ri)e third ^ves a list of the avatanas or stops in the 

’ Tbus iti ftUtAS (JkAt ID 1*1 V the a«K(eia«, with six «sc«ji' 

Uons, Iiaxw ii*e tskiat each ; lii V all have five iSihas each, with one 
aioeption (so, Iv); in Vl all have ten spieoe, with axoeptions; 

VII coosists of hymns of ooe veraaeaeh; in VI1I>XI eeeli aunrifio cooUios 
two sftkioA : in X11>XIV and XVll again each hymo Moalsts oolyol ooe 
xYrM : aod eo forth. 
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te:?t (compare the inttoduction to Whitney’s* trAnfilatioo, 
p. exAXii), the fourth the number of rerses in the anuvaivrf, nnd 
the fifth the numbers ol the stops in VIII-XVI. It may be 
acted that the Pp. knows only I-XVIII, end aeenw to make 
0 diTision of the AV. into I-VII, VIII-XI, and XII-XVIII. 
In the main it may bu said to confirm the current text of the 
^unaUfya receuaion of the AV.> though some details point to 
differences. 


L. D. Babnbtt- 



EEEATA 

In addition to the ooirectioiia bj Mr. Krenkow {JRAS., 
ApriJ, 1921, pp. 248-9), I offer here sonie more emendatione 
to my paper on the library in possession of the shrine of 
Imam Riza at Meshed (JRAS., 1920, pp. 6S5-63):— 
p. 533, second line from the bottom of the page. Instead of 

ujVI re&d oVl (a quite reason* 

able suggestion of an Indian Moulvie). 
p. 545. Mo. 10, probably is the same as Mos. 9,14,15 (it was 
lithographed in Persia). 

p. 546, Mos. 17 and 2$ most probably are the manuscript 
ropies of T\isi’s List (edited by A. Sprenger, 
Calcutta, 185S-5). The Shi'a usually call tliis book 

p, 551, No. 60- ilost probably not prinUd, but lit/toffraphed. 

] know ouiv two editions, both Indian lithography ; 
one which appeared a long ^me ago, without date 
or place of publioatfon, but judging from its appear¬ 
ance, published in Delhi. It is now very scarce. 
The other was lithographed at Bombay in 1318. 

p. 555, No. 88. For <sl\ read It fa simply a 

misprint. 

Ibid., No. 101. is probably a mistake for . 

p. 562, on the »xth line from the top. It is more probably 
the fAird, and not the second volume of the Tajdrth. 
^e publication alluded to in this passage is (^e 
Oibb Memorial Series, where s portion of this 
book appeered in faedmile. 


W. XVANOW. 


NOTES OF THE QUARTER 

(Apnl-Jolr, 19S1) 

AKKIVBRSAEY MEETING 

Tbe Anniversary waa bald on 10th May, Lord Raay, 

President, in the Chair. The Hon. Tieaauier, Mr. Grant 
Brown, presented the balance-sheet for the past year, pointing 
out that the Society had temporarily borrowed £500 from 
the Oriental Traoslation Fund. Kr. Coldstream inquired 
whether the Society’s aasets covered its expenses, and tb& 
Hon. Treasurer expluned that there wai a small balance to 
its credit. 

The SEORETAav^s Report 

Three Honorary Membere have been elected during the past 
Session, namely, Professor Caland of Utrecht, Professor 
Clermont Ganneau, and Professor de la Valine Pouasm. 

The Society has IcfSt by death an Honorary Member, 
Professor Ernst Kuhn of Munich, an Honorary Vice-President 
in the person of Dr. Oliver CodringCon, and three members 
of Council. These are Sir Charles Lyall (Vice-President), 
Bit, James Kennedy (Viee-Pr^ideJit and late Hon, Treasurer), 
and Dr. Drummond Anderson. 

During the year the following members of Council have been, 
co-opted to fill the vacant seats: Sir Henry Haworth and 
Dr. M. Gaster as Vice-Presidents, and Mr. Otto Blagdeo, 
Professor A. A. Mocdonell, and Mr, Perceval Yetts as ordinary 
members of CooucU, while Mr. Robert Mond has consented 
to be joint Honorary Treasurer. Under Rule SO Mr. F. B. 
Pargiter retires from the post of Vice-President; under 
Rale Si Dr. F. W. Thomas, Mr. Grant Brown, and Mr. A. Q. 
Ellis rotire respectively from the o$oes of Hon. Secretary, 
Hon. Treasurer, and Hon. Librarian. The Council recommend 
th^r re-election. Under Rule 32 Professor Barnett, Mr. L. C. 
Hopkins, and Col. Phillott resign thur seats on the Council. 
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Tiie Coitndl has uoiuioated Pi'offssor A. A. Macdonall to be 
Vicc-Presideat, and Dr. Graham Bailey, Dr. Lionel Giles, 


Mr. F. B, Parglter, a&d Su 
membera oi Council. 

The following 12 ordmary 
past year 

Mr. Ahmad JJ. Shaikh Aneari. 
Mr. Wyune Baxter. 

H.H. theMaborajah of Bobbili. 
Mr, E. B- Came. 

Mrs. Fhilip^ia De Lisle. 

Mrs. Finn. 

Bev. C. W. Mitchell. 


Denison Boss to be ordinary 

members hare died during the 

Mr. R. Prasnda. 

Bffendi Paris Sdim. 
liev. AntoD Tien. 

Dr. Satis Chandra, VldyS* 
bhCoara. 

Pwdit R. Vaidya, Vidyaratna 


The foilowbig 18 members have resigned 


Rev. P. M. Rnsscll. 
Dr. Colio Campbell. 
The Lord Chalmers. 
Rev. Canon Cooke. 
Mr. W. Cmlg. 

Lady Davis. 

Mr. Yuhanua Dawud. 
Mr. Mohioi Dbar. 

Mr. Alfred Dobr^e. 
Mias ilary Foley. 


Mr. S. Milielson. 

Mr. G. R. S. Mead. 

Colonel "W. J. Muir. 

Babii P. Cliandra, Protnatta 
Bi«bar«d, Mukhopadhyaya. 
Ruv. F. C. Norton. 

The Lord Saudhorat. 

Dr, Otto Strauss. 

.Majov A. C. Taoeodc. 


The following SI member.^ have been removed owing to 
non-payluenC of their subiviiptlons 


Mr. hf. S. Makbul Ahmad. 

Mr. S. Rasa Ali. 

Mr. 8. ZaUur Ali. 

Professor S. V. Rangosamy 
Ayengar. 

H.H. the Raja of Bejiaimttain. 
Mr, Jyot: P. Banerjea. 

Mr. A. R. Bountra. 

Mr. J. Chattei]ee, Vidyabinodc. 
Dr. W. Coho. 

Mr. L. A. Faoous. 


Mr, J. B. Pnoiid-Pcreira. 
Mr. Maimg Cyi, B.A. 
Dhawan L. T. I^il. 

Mr. C. J. Marjctfi. 

Mr. B. V. Mehta. 

Mr. M. G. Mebta. 

Kai Sahib B. S. Miera. 
Mr. N. G. Munro. 

Dr. JohaDDOs Nobel. 
Count LeoQ Ostromg. 
Mr. Says Tan P4. 
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B&bu M. B, Bath. 

Profaeeor P. R. Simon. 

Ehan Mahomed Seljuqi. 

Babn A. ?. Singh. 

Mr. G. Shwkat. 

Mr. P. S, Subbaayen. 

Faxidit Maya Sh&ukar. 

Mr. R- Tarisi*Charan. 

Zii. Hiroaoda Sbastri. 

Profeasor Pr. Max Walleaer. 

Biirir^ tbo pMt year 

19 resident inejnbers have been 

elected, a record number for some years. 

Mr. F. Andccaoii. 

Mbift E. G. Eeiup. 

Mr. S. N. Buc]iia. 

Mr. Panl King. 

Xftdy Dcant*. 

Mr. C. C. PolbiU. 

Mr. C. S Elgood. 

Mr. A. 8e5. 

Mr. C. W. Gujucr. 

Sir Malcolm Seton. 

Mr. U. A- Hemid, 

Mr. A. Waley. 

H. E. Baron Harashi. 

Mr. H. Wold-Bbndcil. 

Mr, G. E. Hay.' 

Mr. A. N. G. Whymant. 

lUv. G. S. Hitchcock. 

Mr. B, B. Hobson. 

Mr. G. Willoughby-Moede, 

The following 161 non- 
Society 

•resident members have joined the 

Mr, M. H. Abd-al^H^ek.. 

Mr. B. Bualian. 

Mr. Md. 8. Ahmad. 

Mr. S. N. Busbia, 

Mr. W. F. Albright. 

Mr. y?, B. J. Carmichael. 

Haj. 0. H. Axmabruster. 

Mr.H. C. Cbakladat. 

Mr. P. Bagcbi. 

Mr. S. Cbaran. 

Mr. C- A. Baniber. 

Pr. J. Char]>entier. 

Mr. 8. E. Banerjeo. 

Mr. B. K. Chatter] ea. 

Mr. A. K. Bauer; i. 

Mr. S. F. Chatterjee. 

Mr. A. ?. Banerjl. 

Mr. K. C. Chatter) i. 

Mr. P. K. Baser) i. 

Mr. P. N. Chowdburi. 

Mr. ?. Baeu. 

Mr. M. G. CoiMes. 

Mr. S. T. Bhandare. 

Mr. S. A. Cool:. 

Mr. C. Bbaodari. 

Mr. W. S. Cotteril). 

Mr. D. K. Bbardraj. 

Mr. M. B. L-Pot. 

Mr. B. Bhattachan'a. 

Mr. J. N. Das. 

Mr. B. Bhushan. 

Pr. C. y. Pavla, 

Mr. H- G. 8, BiTar. 

Mr. R. Bayai. 

Mr. J. Bowstcad. 

Mr. L. N. Deb. 
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Cepi. R. C. Dent, 

Mr. G. Dhar. 

Hr, A. S. Dooia^h. 

Mr. G. R. Driror. 

Pandit K. K. Dube, 

Mr. R. F. Eden, 

Mrs. 0. Edvards, 

Mr. J. H- P- Btshs. 

Hr, E. Farmer. 

Mr, H. J, Frsmptoa. 

Hr, J. S- 

Mr. K. J. 8. GahJot. 

Mr. K. Gangananda Siaha. 
Mr. M. H. GhcTpndaf. 

Hr. 3. C. Ohosii, 

Mr. S, K. Qboah. 

Mr. P. Gcpioath. 

Mr. K. M. Gupbi. 

Mr- P. L. Gupta, 

Mr. K. P. Gtini. 

Mr. B. M- Gwyna- 
Hr. M. Habib. 

Mr. M. A. K. Haidart, 
Proieuor A. Haq. 

Mr. K. K. Handiqui. 

Mr. Md. G. Hasaan. 

Mr. 0. D. Hay. 

Mr. A. H. Hill. 

Mr. M, labaque. 

Mr. M. H. K. lyeDgar. 

Mr, H, £. Jagoa. 

Deo ot Jaabpur. 

Mr. 31. S. W. Khan. 
Pandit 0. Kiiahua, 

Mr. H- M. Lett. 

Mr. R. Levy. 

Mr. J. M. Maitra. 

Hr. R. C, Mutra. 

Mr. N. G. Majumdar. 
jua. mL7 1921. 


Hr. J. HasQ. 

Mr. J. Martin, 

Mr. Xi. N. Mathur. 

Mr. 0. B. Matbur. 

Baron Gorard da Haydell. 
Babii J. Mamtudar. 
hlr, L. Hiara. 

Mr. D. B. R. Miidalior, 

Mr. H. N. Mukerjaa. 

Mr. B. L. Maker] ea. 

Mr. A. P. Muilick. 

Mr. A. C. Nag- 
Mr. N. 0. Nandi. 

Mr. S. Karain. 

Mr. B. Narayan. 

Mr. C.G. Nateaa. 

Mr. B. N. Nttvagire. 

Mr. Narpal Singb. 

Mr. V. M. Nowie. 

Pandit R. Ojha. 

Mr. H. J. Oulanam. 

Mr. F. Pal. 

Mr, H, H. Pator«>on. 

Mr, M B. PithavaJla. 

Mr. C- A. Pittor. 

Mr. B. Poror, Zemindar. 
Mr. D. Porter. * 

Mr. 0. Proctor, 

Mr. Quraahi. 

Hr. 8. S. Eaglla^*an. 

Mr. C. K. Raja. 

Mr. E. B. Ramabbadraa. 
Mr. R. K. Bao. 
Mr.T.R.G. Rao. 
bIr.Md. A. tUabid. 

Sir- S. C. Ray. 

Mr-W-H-Rces. 

Mr. D. Rage. 

Hr. B. Rail, 

a 
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Mt. Q. N. Roericb. 

Mr. R. Sakscnft. 

Frofe&aor 8. C. Sukar. 

Ur. P. Satkar. 

Mr. V- L. Swtri. 

Col. R. C. F- Scliomberg. 

Mr. J. Scotland. 

Mr. M. J. Seth. 

Mr- A. S. Sowell. 

Mr. A. K, Shamia. 

Mr. A. Biddiqi. 

Jlr. R. Siddj'ji. 

Mr. 11. 8, SidereVy. 

Saliib Bahadur R.Hardoo Singh. 
Pmfeaaor M. Sinha. 

Babu M. Sinba, 

Mr. W. Sinha. 

Proleaacr 0. Sircar. 

Mr. K. N. SiUrani. 


Mr. W. B. Soofchill. 

Mr. W. B. Stc?easoa. 

Mr. W. Q. Taggart, 

Mr. (?. C. Tambc. 

Mr, M. E. Thm. 

Rev. D. 0. Thirtlo. 

Mr, H. M. Tin, 

Mr. C. G- 0. Trench. 

Right Rev. A. Trollope Bishop 
(in Ccraa)' 

Mr. W. 0. Urdhwaraaho. 

Mr. 0- N. S. Varuia. 
lit. S. Vaima. 

Mt-A. R. C. 'Wcatlake. 

Mr. L. M. Wruch. 

Mr. D. YelUn. 

Major L. M. Totts. 

Mr. Md. Tusuf- 
Mr- Md. Yusntr. 


The total munber of uew members now stands at 170. 
When the 62 lost to the Society hj death, xedgnation, or 
removal have been deducted there remain a total of 108 new 
resident and non*resident membeia. Part of this satisfactory 
state of aflairs must be ascribed to the success of the appeals 
rigned by the President that were sent to all members asking 
them to enlist new members. It is to be hoped that the 
further appeals that have been issued to the ruling Princes of 
India, to Church Dignitaries, to Heads of Univeraificd and 
Public Schools, and to Coaches for the Indian Civil Service 
may also bear fruit. 

Lectures 

The following lectures were delivered during the Session, 
most of them illustrated bj excellent slides 

Ckicher 12,1920. " Tho Marah Arabs of Mesopotamia/’ by 
Dr. Patrick Buzton. 

Nowmher 9, 1920. “Aurungzab Viudicated,” by Sirdar 
Ikbal All Shah. 
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December 14, 1920. “Some Anbic Poets of the Abbasid 
Period,” by Dr. R. Nicholson. 

January 16,1921. “ Tbs Buddhist Temples of tbe Diamond 
Mountain of Korea,” by Miss H. C, Bov^ser. 

FAruary 8, 1921. "Under Bolshevik Buie in Russian 
Turkestan,” by Miss R. Houston. 

AforcA 8,1921. " Nomad Tribes of SouWi-'West Persia,'’ by 
Mr. D. A. Lane (late of South Pei^ Bifies), 

April 13, 1921. " Baghdad to Teheran: a new variation 
of an old theme,” by Mr. E. Levy. 

Bt. E. Blake, of Harvard University, will read a paper on 
June 14tb entitled ** The Sources for the History of Goorgiau 
Ecolesiastioal Litexature 

ForloTig Bequest 

The Council approved that Dr. McGovern should deliver 
a courec of lectures on Buddbistn in accordance with this 
bequest. 

Booh Published hy tJa Bociciy 

LalUhVakyaRi. By Sir G. Grierson and Dr. Barnett 
{Monograph Fund.) 

LinguiMiC Biudies of the HimcdaijoR. By Dr. Grahams 
Bailey. (Monograph Fund.) 

JsAbMAnti, Zebdei, and Yazykuhmu By Sir Q. Qriersoo. 
(Prize Publications I^ind.) 

r/te Ottoman Conywt of Egypt from the Arabic Ohronkk 
efibniyae. By Colonel Salmon. (Orieutal Translation Fund.) 

TJte foUoicmg Books are in the Press 

El'Asatir. By Dr. M. Gaster. (Oriental Translation 
Fund.) 

BaAAlfart Phono'iagy. By Major Lorimer. (Monograph 
Fund.) 

I^ing of Rooms. 

The Society has now let all its vacant rooms as offices to 
tbe follot7mg Sodetiea 
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The AjitbropoMirhicftl Socioly. The IuUaq Red Croas Society. 
The AfiglO'ItaJian Society. Tlie Persia Society. 

The British ItaL&n Leagoe. The Society of Wouea 
The Central Asian Society. Musidaos. 

InmUnions to ihe Society 

An invitation teas sent to the Society from the American 
Oriental Society inviting it to send delegates to the Meeting 
at Baltimore, S9th-31st March. This the Council was obliged 
to decline, being unable to find membere who could undertake 
the journey. 

.Lord and Lady Pentland invited tha Council and cnembers 
of tha Sotietr to a Reception on 24th February to meet Lord 
Reading before his departure for India. 

' Cenlenary 

‘Xhe year 1923 will be the Centenary of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, and a Committee has been formed to celebrate the . 
event and to publish a Centenary Volume. The names of the 
Committee are as follows 

Rrofeseoi Matgoliouth (Chair* Mr. L. C. Hopkins. 

man). Sir H. Kowortb. 

Kr. P. E. Pargiter (General Professor Longdon. 

Editor). Piofeseoc Macdonell. 

Mr. C. Otto Blagdon. Pr. R. Kicholeon. 

Pr. B. Grey. Professor Sayce. 

Mr. Grifith. 

end tho Honorary DfEcem of the Society. 

The thanks of the Society is due to the Honorary Solicitor, 

Ur. Alexander Wilson ; the Honorary Auditors, Mrs. Frazer 
and Mr. L. G. Hopkins; and the Official Auditors, Messrs. 
Price. Waterhouse & Co., fox their load services. 

The President inquired whether any member would wish 
to comment on the report, and Sir Denison Ross spoke in 
warm terms of the services rendered to the library of the 
Sodety by Hr. Ellis, the Hon. Librarian. 
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Mr. F, B. Paboitbr, propo^g the adoption of the Eeport, 
said that the charactenatic feature of the ^ear bad been that 
of readjustment. It began with their Teioowal to Gtoevenot 
Street. They bad bad to adapt tbemselvee to the change, and 
there had been great labour In getting their library put into a 
workable condition. He wae g)ad to say that owing to the 
ready co'Operatlon of their officers the work was very nearly 
completed. Another point of readjustmentwas the amalgama¬ 
tion with >bift Society of the Society of Biblical Aichceotogy, 
which came into active force during the past year. The 
Journal now contfunad xnany more articles than formeily on 
anbj ecte of interest to that Society. The range of thdr eubj ecti 
bad thus been increased, but the rise in cost of printing 
had seriously handicapped them in publishing the joumed, 
GO that while they had a larger range of subjects 
they had a smaller compass to publish papers on 
them. This was a very great misfortune in respect to the 
standing of their Society throughout the whole world. They 
hoped that things might improve, and they had to bear In 
mind that daring the year they bad borne very heavy non* 
recurring espendituie for the removal. They might now 
expect not only to pay their way without difficulty, but also do 
something in building up reserves to recoup themselves for 
the money they had laid out. Readjustment was going on 
not only in their domestic affairs but also in the countries to 
whi^ they devoted their studies, and he might be permitted 
to say in regard to India, the country with which they were 
most closely connected, that they hoped that the new system 
of Government, unparalleled in the whole of Asia, would 
prove a complete success. 

Lord AfssTOK, in seconding the Report, said that the past 
year seemed to have been a fitting successor to those sad, 
anxious years of war during which the Society kept the torch 
of Asiatic scholarship alight, and when there seemed to be 
in the world very little light indeed except flames from the 
Nether Regious, He took tisat opportuiuty on behalf of the 
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EuropcaE resideata in India, aud more particularly tLe 
mcmbcre of the Public Ssrvicee there to thank the Sowety 
for the ideals it had maintained, the wide range of cultured 
mtereate it bad served, aod for the link that it provided for 
fello^rehip between Europeans aiid their Indian fellow enbjects. 
The link was between East sod West. It was imfortunately 
true that the traditions of scholarship which used to attach 
to the Public Sei^’icesin India bad in recent years become 
a little thin. Wien he first went to the United Provinces 
there were actually serving there Vincent Smith, F. S. Growae, 
William Irvine, Dr. Hoey, William Crook, James Kennedy, 
and Howell, the Arabic scholar. That was a group of men 
belonging to the I. O S. in one province, and apart from them 
there were distinguished names in the educational and other 
services, men like Griffiths and Venis. For a group of scholars 
of similar cbaractei they would look in vain to-day in any 
province of India, and probably in the whole of India. It was 
not, he thought, tltat the spirit had gone it was not that the 
present day civilians took their mental recreations m less 
reputable fields, or devoted themselves to more transitory 
things. It was dne to the pressure of life, the absorbing 
claims of absolute duty, the anxiety as to ways and means. 
The opportunities for leisure were scanty, and he was afraid 
that the pleasant communion with the older school of cultured 
Indians was largely a thing of the past. It had been replaced 
to some extent by association with lodisus who thought 
a good deal more of the future than of the past. So long as 
controversy raged to the extent to which it had raged in India 
in the last few years, and so long as political power was 
engaged in shifting its balanee. it could hardly be expected 
that the Indian Servicos would add in the same degree as 
they used to the material of scholarship which the Sodety 
collected. It was indeed a matter to be profoiudly grateful 
for that the work during this transitional period was being 
carried on by older men who had retired from active work 
in India, who had according to ITiodu ideas reached the stage 
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of SanvAxi, End who were giviog the Societf the hene^t of 
their wUdom. He believed that thkiga would settle down, 
and tliat when the Services settled down there would be 
ft revival of learoing and its members would turn again to 
those re^ozis of ancieut rftce.snd tradition which bad such 
a mysterious fascination for tho human mind, and which 
opened vp, especially in India, such avenues of fresh investiga¬ 
tion. hleanwhilo there was something of a new force in 
a group of young Indiaxw, many of them under the banner of 
that So<tiety, acquainted with the methods of modem 
criticism, exploring fields with honesty end sincerity, and 
oequiriu^ an eiitbusissm for research. Their number was 
not large but it would grow, and he regarded the upririag of 
tills school as one of the heat fruits oi the new NationaUst 
movement. It was just here that the Society could enhance 
its value by mamtainlng the bond of culture between English¬ 
men and the new Indian critical school of culture. It was 
by this road that the Society could do so much to bring t^e 
East and West together, and to diminish the wholly fiotidoua 
importance of racial difietences. The Society had earned 
the sincere gratitude of all who wished to bring about a better 
understanding between East and West. Long might it 
continue to flourish. 

The Pkbsident then delivered the following speech 

I propose that His Eoyal Highness the Prince of Wales be 
invited to become a Vice-Patron of this Society. 

I also propose that Lord Heading be invited to hold the 
same post during his tenxtre oi office as Viceroy, with the hope 
that aueceediog Viceroys inay follow his example. 1 
propose Lord Ohebnsfoid as Eerident Member. 

Ditriug the past year the Society has had to mourn the lOM 
of several of its members whose eSorbs bad done much to 
raise the Society to the high position that it holds in the world 
of learning, I will mention first Dr. Oliver Codrlngtou, 
one of our Honorary Vioe-Presidenta, the distinguished 
Numismatist, whose work for the Library will always be held 
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in gr&titnde. June our late Hon, Treasurer, Mr, James 
Kennedy, passed away, bat bis devotion to the interests of 
the Society and bis skilful nmnagejoent of its finances viU not 
be forgotten. Sir Cliarles Lyall, the brilliant Arabic scholar, 
and Dr, Drummond Anderson^ a great authority in Indian 
languages, leave oui Council the poorer for tbeir e^cpert 
advke. 

It is with great regrot that 1 have to record the illness of 
our Director, Sir Richard Temple, %'hose strenuous activities 
during the war led to a breakdown last December. 'V^e have, 
I am glad to ay, encouraging reports from Switzerland as to 
bis progress, and trust that before long the Society may have 
the benefit of bis presence again. 

Our Honotary Secretary, Dr. F. W. Thomas, has been 
spending eix months in India, where be bas borne the Interests 
of the Society in mind arid has been made an Houoraiy 
Member of the Bombay Branch of the R.A S. I am able to 
read to you hie last interesting letter. Daring his absence 
Mr. Loogwortb Dames filled his place until compelled to give 
up his duties through illuese. Our beet thanks are due to 
Mr, Qrani Brown for the time and care be has given to out 
finances and the means to improve them ; also to Mr. Ellis, 
who has re-arranged the whole Libnuy on the change of 
premises. He worked here during both summer aud Easter 
holidays. 

Mr. Robert Mond has kindly consented to become our 
Joint Hon. Treasoier, aud the Society hopes to draw benefit 
from hU financial experience. Ill-health detains him in tbo 
South of France. 

At the end of last June, to our regret, hfigg Hull resigned 
her post as Secretary, bnt we were fortunate in aecuiing Miss 
Ella Sykes as her successor, and I wish to commend the work 
of the stall during the past year. 

During this period the Jourturl has maintained its high 
reputation, and has been enriched by articles from the pens 
of Sir George Grierson, Mr. Lougworth Dames, Professor 
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LaJigdoQ, Professor Sayce, ami Mr. L. C. HopVbs, to came 
only a ferr of oar distinguished eontributoi's. One of the 
features of the «/oyrr«ff2 has been ite reviews of Onental 
literatiiie, acd here 1 must thsnk the many gentlemen who 
so generously give their time to this work. The Council 
thoroughly realise their responsibility with regard to the 
contents of the Journal. 

Several rfduable lectures on Oriental subjects have been 
i)eUveie<l during the Session, Dr. R. Kichotson’s paper on 

Some Arabic Poets of the Abbasid Period ’* attracting 
considerable attention. 

1 have now the pleasant duty cf thanking the various 
friends who have presented gifts to the Society. An onony* 
nious donor sent £100 to increase the salary of the Secretary, 
Prince Vajironoiia of Siam gave £60 in celebration of his 
sixtieth birthday, and Sit R. Temple ami Mr. H. Beveridge 
sent sums of £10 each, as they wore nnable to respond to the 
appeal to enlist new members, and other donations have 
been received. Colonel Knox-Kiven has presented on 
interesdng coat of Oriental chain armour TvhJcb was dug up 
near the repute site of the grave of Bucephalus in the 
Panjab, and whidi can be seen in the Council Room. From 
the Dutch Ooveruinent we have received a most interesting 
volume on the Temple of Baiabudiir. 

The mention of these gifts leads me to the subject of the 
finances of the So»ety. Our securities have been almost 
entirely expended on the costly move from Albemarle Street 
to these premises, and though the India Ofiice has just 
increased its annual grant by a most weJcoius addition of 
a hundred guineas, yet, owing to the greatly enhanced cost of 
printing, that sum does not nearly cover the outgoings of 
the Society, although strict economy is practised. 

Owing to this fact the Council, after much deliberation, 
are recommending that the non-resideut members* sub¬ 
scriptions be raised fiom SOs, to 2 guineas, and that there 
^ould be a lower compounding fee with aslidingseale according 
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to &ge, hoping theKb}' to attract memhan to compound. 
A leaflet, c^pUiDing the reasons for the contemplated change 
in the xron-resideot zoembers* subscription, has been sent to 
ever; member, and the qaestion will be flnall; settled at an 
E^iraordinar; General Meeting on the dth July. 

You have listened to the list of books published by the 
Sodet; during the past year, but these have so depleted the 
various funds at ita disposal, the Oriental Translatioos, the 
Monograph, and the Prise Publication Funds, that at present 
the Society is quite unable to undertake the publication of 
any new works. This is most unfortunate, because, though 
the high prestige of the Society is maintained by means of 
out great Jmxrnal known throughout the learned world, yet 
much of it rests upon the books we publish, hfr. Arbuthnot, 
by leaving e generous bequest to found the Oriental Transla¬ 
tions Fund, has enabled the Society to bring oat many works 
which no ordinary publisher would take, fearing that such 
a venture would land him in loss. These facts embolden me 
to appeal to our incmbera to subscribe to these funds. Learned 
men are, as a rule, poor, so it rests with others w*ho being 
unable to devote themselves to such studies, yet realise tbdr 
importance to the nidrld and can materially assist. In the 
early days of our Society men of rank and position were ready 
to act the part of Macaenas to those who were dowered with 
more brains than cash. May I venture to hope that there are 
still some among us who rank things spiritual higher than 
things material ? It would be a flttiog way to celebrate our 
Centenary in 19SS by bringing out some learned works that 
othervrtse might never be given to the world. 

I wish to give our best thanks to those who have been so 
successful in recruiting new members. To day we have elected 
SO non-resident members presented by cne member. 

The relations between East and West are changing. This 
change should heighten the interest taken in those Oriental 
studies of which this Society seeks to be the interpreter. 
More and more the East reveals its secrets to us. Whilst 
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I am addraesio^ fOU tk« Imperial Crown Prince of Japan ia 
buog receiTed by tb^r Majesties tbe King and Queen. Tbe 
nation welcomes H.R.H. as representing our ally during tbe 
late war. Ho one at the time of tbe Treaty of Vienna could 
have foreseen that in the struggle for sanctity of treaties an 
Eastern Power would have played a prominent part. We 
cannot show out appreciation in a better way than by studying 
tbe bistory in its widest aspect of those Oriental nations with 
whom our relations will always, I trust, become aver more 
friendly. 


Eleld-blarshal His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Connaught has graciously conacnted to become a Vice- 
patron. 

The American Academy of Aits aitd Sciences has 
invited the Society to send delegates to its meeting at 
Boston oii Sth October. Dr. Cowley, Professor Langdcn, 
Mr, Shuttlewortb, and Mr. Weld-Blnsdell have accepted 
the invitation. 

A notice was sent to all members calling a Special 
Geneiul Meeting on bth July to settle the question of 
raising the non-resident subscription. It was however 
decided to postpone the matter owing to the hardshio 
involved to Indian members by tlis exchange. 

Lady Lyall lias presented tlie Journals of tJu Socitiy 
of BiUkal Jivcfuisolo^y bblonging to the late Sir Charles 
Lyall, and Mrs. Waite has given some Journala 

The Executors o! the late Dr, Oodriagton have assigned 
to the Society the copyright of his Mawtal of 
Numu7iiaiio$. 

Miss Manning has offered a framed pitotogiaph of the 
bust of Mr. Thomas Manning, the friend of Charles Lamb 
and tbe first Bugllshman to visit Lhasa, and Mr. George 
Tate has forwarded a map of the traditional of 
Ale^cander's Victory over Porus, , 
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Aicks^ogical DeiMitueot, ^lysore. Annua] £op«rt, 1920. 

Bangalore, 1921. From iJio Secrtlar^ of 8i(Ut^ 

Archieolopeal Survey of India. Central Ciide. Annual Jleport, 
1919-20. 8a))pkmcnt, Dhietratioiia, 191^19. Batna. 1920. 

from ifit Government of iHdis. 
— Vo), zxix. South Indian inaenptioua. Edited and 
traoalated by £eo Sahib H. Kriahna ^tri. Madna, 1920. 

From the Socr^ry StaU. 

'—^ Hemoirs, Ko. 8. Six Sculptarea from 2faboba> by K. N. 

IDilrahit, Calcutta, 1921. From tM Qovemm^t Indio. 
Ars Aelatica. public aoua la dimtaoa da Victor Goloubew. Vo). ii. 
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History of tii& Consonamts 
84. Tlie general evolution of tbe FI cossoniinU, 
together with tliefipecial question of disJectical difl'erescee 
arising therefrom, lias been set forth by Dr. BlocbA 
It Will be sufficieut liere to note tbe cliief features in tbat 
development, with special reference to Gnjar&tl. 

The most notable feature thio^ighout has been the 
progressive enfeeblement in tbe articulation of the steps. 
This has shown itself in three ways; (I) the loss of final 
stops; (S) the assimilation of the first to tlio second in 
a group of stops (both thess phenomena have their origin 
in the implosive pronunciation of stops in these positions); 
(8) the sonorisation of intervocalic breathed stops and 
eventual disappearance of all iutervocalic stopa In the 
case of the aspirates only tlia h- sound remained. The 
earliest signs of this process ai’e already visible in 
the language of the Rigveda, M’heve IB {fh and 
before a palatal vowel regularly, and IE dh under 
certain conditions, are repi'esented by k. 


n&B. ocrosss lesi. 
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The course of this evolution wq 5 coutinuousi but, for 
the sake of coovooience, it ina;^ be divided into four 
stages, corresponding roughly with the four main 
documentary peiiode: (1) early Middle Indian com¬ 
prising ths language up to the iosoriptions of Aeoka; 
(2) the literary Prakrits up to a few centuries before 
Hemacandra; (3) early Modern Indian including the 
OWB texts; (4) Modern Gujar&ti. 

In the iiret stage tlie loss of all final consouonts 
and the aesimilation of consonant groups boa been 
carried through, with certain exceptions noted below. 
The cerebrals, which in PI .are practically confined to 
cases where a dental has become a cerebral owing to the 
influence of neighbouring s> or io the case of n also of a 
neighbouring r, have greatly incieased In number. This 
increase is perhaps dne to tlie influence of Dravidlan 
speakers, whose languages clearly differentiated the two 
seriea It can be noticed (I) in the increasing number of 
aasimilatious: e.g. "dandra- (; Sea'Sppt') > du(i4ft- > 

G. HAd fine; (2) in apparently spontaneous change of > 
dental to cerebral: e.g. dad- > tlat-, G. dtuvO, bite, paU > 
pa/’, Q. padvfl fall; (8) in a Urge number of new worda 
Oistioctlve dialaetica) diffei'enees of tins period wliich 
have survived aie; 

(1) at. aik. and stop + r r'einaiu unassimilated In 
the N.W. group In Gujavati they are assimilated. 

(2) d, a, a appear as a in tlie west, ae d in tbe east 
(in one Eaeteru Prakrit i < 4,a<i$ I), and are diffei’entiated 
h\ the N.W. (Pit&ca) group as i < i (i, s < a Giyaiitti Lae 
only 9 (G. / is a secondary development). 

(3) fe? appeal's as cck in tlie S.W., kkJt in £. and N, 
Oiijavati has kkh. 

(4) avi, ^appear as as in N.W,, mk elRewheio. 
Gujar&U Jias m/i. 

(o) loathe group f or r + dental, the deuUl becomes 
a cerebral in E,, remains in W. But in this case the 
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mutual borvowing has been so old aud extensive that 
it is almost impcesibte to aesigD the modern languages 
definitely to one development or the other. The pre¬ 
dominant Gujarati treatment appears to be the denial. 

86. la the second stage the sonorisation and loss of 
intervocalic stops is carried through. Before complete 
disappearance they eeem to have become a y•sound, which 
either remained or disappeared without trace. Inter* 
vocalic 'm- has, for the most part, become a. nasalised 
labial spirant •i'*. vr, except perhaps initially, has become 
n, which may have represented, as now in GojariU, a 
nasalized cerebral spiiant. 

Dialectical diffeiences of this pened are: 

(1) latervoealic dentals in some N.W, (Pl^&ea) l&aguages 
have become h In Qujai’itti they are lost with t]>e otl^er 
stops. 

(2) Intervocalic is retained in Oujar&ti under 
certain couditious. 

37. In the third stage double coosonants, the leault of 
earlier assimilation, ore shortened, aud the preceding sliovt 
vowel lengthened. The same process is observable iu the 
group nasal consonant, wlierethe nasality ispronoun'ced 
eoincidently witli the vowel, which is Jengtliened. This 
re-establislies tlis PI system of intervocalic stops. 

Dialectical differences of this period are: 

(1) Double consonants are retained in Fahjabi and other 
N.W. languages. They are simpliCed in GrJaritU. 

(2) Breathed stops preceded by a nasal are voiced in 

They remain uncliauged in Giijai’&ti. 

(3) V- aud -w- remain ii^-sounds in \V., but become 
6 in G. Gujarfttl has a u*- 80 und, 

(4) tr has become n in E., but is retained in W. (except 
iiatially or when doabled). Qujargti I’ctains - 9 -. 

(5) Intervocalic -f- Las become -I- and N., but 

remains in E. Oujai&ti lias L 

38. In the fourth stage the loss of tinal UI vowels 
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»n 8 of certain short vowola betweea consoasints Las 
j^.^stablished tho FI system o£ final stops and of 
unasaimilated consonant gronps: e g. G. v&i.n&i, ag, Sr, 
etc.; viino, dgnii, karto, l&gio, ibafrv, etc. 

80. Tltese changes Im^e resulted in the following 
Gujar&U consonant STstem:—> 

Stops: k g, gK h W*- 

Affricates; c, cf<.,y,j7u 

Continuants : 9, 4>y, v. r, I, ^ A. 

Nasals: n, 9 , n, m. 

Any of these consonants can stand finally as well ae 
initially and between vowels, except it. n, and ^ which do 
not occcr initially. Tliey can also, as explained above, 
be combined in groups. Notes as to their sounds will be 
found uuder tbe heading of their particular classes below. 

The final atope are already implosive, and though in 
deliberate speech the first members of consonant groups 
are sometimes given an implosive^explosive articulation, 
e.g. they are more usually pronounced iinplosively, 

when a voiced stop is assimilated to a breathed, e.g. dgOii 
> [a'Mii], How far this process has gone can lie seen in 
isolated forms like aco/ter \ seer < dd(A)i^r ^), 

where the results of the assimilation ore not continually 
being replaced by analogy, as in tlie case of words like 
iiglhs beside agno, etc. 

The same forces, therefore, still appear to be at work 
which caused the profound modification of the original 
FI consonant system. 

Aspmai'iON 

40. Tlie Gujarati aspirates agtae in the main with the 
Sanskrit. Bot there are some divergences. These may 
be divided into two classes: A. tltose which are common 
to all the Modi languages (except Singhalese, which has lost 
all aspii^ates) and whose modeim foim is represented in 
Prakrit os opposed to Sanskrit; and B. tliose which have 
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tlieir origin in Gujar&tl itsolt, ihongli it may b« as tlie result 
of tendencies which hare found independent expression in 
other languages. 

A. The tarsi class have been dascnseed by Dr. Bloch ^; 

his examples from Maiitthican be paralleled for the most 
part from Gujar&U: eg. khipriyH cruet of mucus in the 
nose (karpara^), kJ^ilo khila-), plia^^as jack-fruit 

(ptt^aea*),jj/inr,S axe (p(trfW4p-),p/w!so trap (pa^), bh<isH 
chaff kJiUvO- play For Skt. krdja-, 

ktibhra- G. has only the un aspirated foi*m liutnp- 

backed (: M. kluija, kh^tbd, and for hadarc^, h9f, 

bdrdu (: M. bhir), 

Tliere Is as yet noth lug to add to Dr. Bloch’s conclusions 
tj)at» whereas bh- may represent PI 2iA-, which iu the 
presence of s or i' has become h in Sanskrit, tlis aspiration 
in other cases is due to the presence of e or r in the same 
word, or to other special causes such ae contamination 
with another root. 

In the interior of tlae word there seems to have been on 
ancient correspondence between and whieli is 
reflected in Q.5ldh(h)o {lamhati). y5dbW*€ litter (paiya^ttka-, 
M. palk(h)i) is almost certainly a loanword. 

B. In the second class there are numerous eases of loss 
of aspiration. 

( 1 ) A final aspirate (particularly when there is another 
aspirate in the word) loses its aspiration. This, as 
Dr Bloch remarks, is probably much more common in all 
the modern languages tlian their orthography would lead 
one to suppose. My own observation iit Nep§,U has led 
me to the conclusion that all aspirates floolly or imme¬ 
diately preceding anotlier consonant lose t])«ir aspiration 
in that language, although they ore frequently shown in 
writing. This is doubtless due to tlie usual conservatism 
of writing and to tlie influence of connected forms where 
the oapiiate is nob in these positions. The deaspirated 
‘ Elocli, i 84. > Id., I 86. 
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forms liars a reverse inflasnce also on the DOC-fiD&l 
MpiraUs of coonscted forms. Of the three languages 
which I have had tire oppovbunity of observing—Nep&li, 
Gujarat), and Hindi—the first two, which tend to neglect 
h altogether (intervocalic -h- has disappeared entirely in 
Nep&li and largely in Gujar&tl), also most thoroughly 
carry out the deaspiration of final eoosooaute; while 
Hindi, which preserves intervocalic tends to preserve 
final aspirates as well. In any case, the aspiration of 
GujaiwU aspirates in any position is much feebler than !n 
Hindi. 

Bxainples of final deaspiration in Gujaiati are: htlj 
appreciation (tud/iya-), d&j{h) anger (dSJiya-), 
alms (bkik^A), bkiik(h) d), jigih) thigh ijaiigJiA), 

gO^ penis (gvJiya-). sOj (sandhyA), If brick (i^). camel 
lA4ih) vertical support of an oil •press (Fkt. 
lauki-), hSd{li) dJiii kdi()i) timber 

ad-: adh (ardlio-y 

(2) As in Hepali, so also in Gujarati tlie aspirate 
immediately befoia another consonant tends to be de- 
aspirated (altliough, as with finals, this is not always 
shown in writing); e.g. understand (54t{fAyafl),bnt 
hnjfuiuon explain; suimf/va understand (; H. 

From foims such as these deaspiiated consonants have 
been introduced into forioa where tlie consonant, being 
followed by a vowel, would not phonetically lose its 
aspiration; e.g. samjivA after samajvU. palfo recompense 
after pai<UvU return (?paryasfa*), £ilcAVifA teach after 
iikvU learn (/nksofl). 

Gi71ti;rals 

41. The Pi gutturals have not clianged their way or 
place of articulation in Gujarati; and, where they have 
subsisted initially or again arisen through the simplification 
of consonant gioops, appear as k, kh. g, gh. 

In Mortliern Gujarati k, kK g. before or after i. e, y, 
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become c.ch.j ', e,|;, dicro eon (difero), cJtitar field (itAftar). 
nddtyS fcbcown (-niUAyd), beside l&jyo begun 

beeide lagvU^ 

PaLaTai^ 

42. The PI pftlatals, represented in Gujaiati now by 

affricates [</, (^\], most have continued as stops 

until inter vocalic stops had become y. Otherwise it 
is Imi’d to ocooiiut for interveoaUc c. etc. [i.e. Ij, etc.], being 
lost, while sibilants were retained. It had become an 
affticatc by the time the Qieoks came Into contact wiili 
India.^ Singhalese preserves -e- es 8 and -j- as d. 

PI eh does not covrespoud to e as /cA to ib, etc. \ but it 
repi>ej;ents the first result of the tendency in the language 
that led to the assimilation of consonant groups, and 
stands for IE sL Hence, between vowels it is always 
doubled ’Cch- ; e.g. chid’ : J>at. ecindo, gaechati: QisKOi. 
Secondly, Skt. ch often vepreeente PI ^ in Sauskvitioed 
Prakrit words, o.g. cAtw’a- 

Skt. also is a MI rather than a FI sound. la some 
words it oorreeponde to hn, and seems to proceed frain 
a dialect which had preserved as a voiced group original 
IE voiced guttural aspirate + continuant; eg. j7tai'a> 
beside hjaToti, G. jluirvH trickle.* 

In the Csrot&r district the palatals in Gujar&ti liave 
become U, dz. and still further to the north s, z} 
Cbrebrai^ akd De^^tals 

43. The IE single sense of dentals haj9, iu lodia, split 
into two series, dental and cerebral. 

Tlie PI cerebrals, having their origin in dentals, were 
due to contact with s or But in the earliest Sanskrit 
monuments there are words containing ceiebrals derived 
from dentals under the influence of a neigbbonring r or 

' LSI. ix, 2, p. SSO. * W4Ck6rDtgel, i, | lift. 

* Id., f 181 ff. ' Id., I 141, 

* LSI. it, 2, p. 8SCL * Wftckeroagel, j. 114fia, 

’ Id,, H 148-7. 
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Siace, however, the same woi^de, or oilier words ooutainisg 
deotaU under the eaioe conditione, do not alwaje follow 
ibis evolution, there eppeer to have been dialectical 
ditfereocee. In the one groap a dental in the presence of 
r or f becomes a cerebral; in the other it remains. Tiie 
conditions were probably not quite so simple as this, and 
there may have beeii separate isogloases for different 
groups Ul^e f +dental, r +dental, dental+ r, i‘ +vowel 
+ dental. 

Whatever the dialectical differences, the words showing 
a cerebral from a dental in Sanskiit are undoubtedly 
Sanskritized words borrowed from a dialect or dialects 
having this cerebral development. It is to be remarked 
that the majority of these have become part of the 
common speech material of the Modi languages. 

Onjarati seems to belong to the group in wliich dentals 
in the presence of r remained dental; and words showing 
cerebrals in this position must be oonsidei’ed as early or 
later borrowings. 

A. Dentals remain. 

ft: mtw ami (amj*/®-), huVtil {kfta-), pAi 

fth: p5Wd 

fd: mau ?<(•), itaiyd (Afciuya-). 

ld}i: gxdh {(ffdJira-). 

pU: I:<Ut;A.spm pfU/tvfl (ffrathndti). 

rt: intH knife thin slice idiro crack in skin 

(VAori-), ktUat' scissors (Aarkwi). dkuiaro (d/iUrta^), vdt 
talk (vdrltd). 

rih: cSlha fourth (cabtriAa*), adtUi companion 
(sorf/iwi-). 

rd: pidva (prainardaii), pOdvd (partial#), OdO. ginger 
{oTTfro-}, dddiir frog (darduni’). 

rd^; dd/t ad- (ard/ia-), vad/tvii increase, vadhdxxt 
increase, vadhdi good news, vad/idvv<l welcome cel's- 
moniously on arrival (iwrdAa-). 
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r in preceding syllable: pVUH (prftlkama~). bhSi 
(Ihriti^). gdidi knot in a woman’i upper gaitnent 
(ffranUia-). 

tr: r&t night (nWH-), r<Uddhi(l night-blind 
andha-), kliit (hfilni-). (put/'o-), euldr (tUtradJidra-), 
tddvH 

(2f*; nld sleep (nit^rd), <2cZi^i cash 
blufsli {udra-). 

dhr : gldh {gi'tVi'ra-), vOdiuir leatlier thoog (tiatWira-). 
B. Dentals become cerebrals. 

Xt, etc.: etUtul diScuUy {^u/ixhala- : kfUt-), nad low* 
cu4te man (nfi/a- .* nfi-), W«i<2 warnor {hlia^a- : Wifi-), 
sa^ivtl 1*01 : ii’odti), kttdvfi bitUr (An^Uihi-; Litli, 

bitter), kad {ka^i-: dk. tea\7)), jad cold 
X<st. gelu). ghuio pot {glM^fX-: Germ. gdt€), maddn corpse 
(miia-), uivadvi^ turn out inbr, {nirvxia-), ikudR dishonest 
(kOJa-: Gk. Kvpro^), pu4o bundle web (pitta- 

pafala-: Eng. fold), phuitfH be biuken (pphatyati: Gerui, 
spaiten). 

Xlh: kuJiddQ axe < ?• ihi^/iAra- (ktUhdra-: Let. dolier). 
pd: gui inclasses (pu^£x-.’ Germ. Hoti), 

Xdit: jad foolish (jadh^'- Lat pitrdusX 
fit: dlo twist ((UMi: urito*), fcu.fvabeat 

Ayi-X -vaf at end of compounds is-),c.g. aihdli 
ekill (Aae^a*t 7 t£s*), divat generosity. 

pid or nid: arrange (Tnanrfa*; m^dvr), kJx&dv^ 

pound {k)uii\4a- : Litli. skilditi burst), gdd anus (gando,’: 
Lat. p^tts). 

ri: 6Au( minstrel (bliOita-: hiutiif-). djo ftour (fltto-r 
Gk, aXiw), path (uarlmais*), ipdf wick* (t^urtv), 
rd: eii&dvQ, (chardayatiy 
•rdK: vddlivii cut (waJtWiayati). 

r in preceding syllable: pad- (prati) in 'padchdyo, 
padthfir, padpueh, padvo. etc.; podhva read (pathaii: 
prathati), gdfh knot (grantfui-), pidlc round lump of clay 
(pinda-: Eng. flint), (iruiyati). 
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dr: d^o Handle (<2<tn4a>; Gk. A4 testicle 

(awia-: perliape OB].j^ro testicle). 

Til© frequent noun-swfEx -ad, "do. ie perhaps 

an extension of > -ad- of common woi'ds like 

dK^ta-. etc. (cf- Skt, vikat<t% ecsiVioftt-), or of the 
sufHx of avafa- (< • av^ta- : ovor). Of. Skt. 

karkaiikd. iiutrkata-. 

A comparison of tlie two series above shows that 
while all the words with cerebrals are found in nil the 
modern languages (except which in its Mavatlii 

form retains the deiitnl), and mostly occur in literary 
Sanskrit with the cerebral treatment, that ie to say, owe 
their wide extension to general early borrowing, those 
with dentals are not all so fonod, partlculsrly dciivatives 
from vard^. incrcsse and haH- cut. 

44. In another senes of woi’ds in Sanskrit earlier 
deotala are found represented by cerebrals without 
assignable cause; ag, ataii, beside aiati, 

wiv.Tnbura- (Q, ■flirtr).* Tins list gixiws with time, and 
the mitnber of these cerebrals is greatly incioased in MI 
aod Modi, lists of woixls and atteinpU at explanation 
are given by Dr. Blocli.* Such words in OujaiAti aw: 
udvd 3y (udd^yuti), (daiali). gross used 

in religions ceremonies (durh/ta*), dddo (dtuida*), pudvd 
(paiaii). gang (tCU). ttUtfl {Pmfyati). 

In some oases tliere appears to be ossiiuilation to a 
following cerebral and fiifoil beside icd^)', but 

such assimilation is not 1 ‘egular in Gnjsrati; ag. 
til, dddAf, dUhd, dibit, dal. etc. 

With regard to this interchange of dentals with 
oerebi^ls, three remarks of Sir G. A. Grierson sitould 
be noted: "In colloquial Kortliern Gujarftt! there is a 
strong tendency to dentalize cerebral letters and even 
to cei'ebrslize dental ooes ... in fact, we may say that. 


> Bloch,! 118 . 


* Id..!lie. 
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in this form of the language, dentals and cerebrate are 
absolntety interchangeable/’' "They (uneducated Muse)* 
mins) have also many peculiar]ties of pronunciation . . . 
The pvincipal is the incapability of distiogulshing 
between cerebral and dental letters.” “Very similarly, 
the Oujar&ti spoken by P&vsts often exhibits tlie elmtige 
of cerebral letters to dentals.”^ Similarly, tiicre is 
great coafiision between dentals and cerebrals in Kepilt, 
a language fairly close to Gujar&ii, os also, according to 
Sir G. A. Oriel son, in the N.W. (Pi44ca)gi‘oup,* with wliicli, 
in its turn, Kepali seems to have some affinity. 

45. In some words Skt. d la represented by i. TJ)is 

is a dialectical development going back to tl)e Rigveda, in 
winch regularly lias become -I-, lii Gujar&il aucli 
woi'ds are loanwords; and in most esses they belong to 
the genera] Indian speech material, e.g. 16 (fd^aJa), 
ff6i nal na2a-), kJtilvO, (Pkt. khiUai: 

? Ib'fd*). The change is I’egular in F&U and Singhalese, 

In the numerals where -d* has become r, e.g. I»ar ]2 
(dvddaia), we have probably loanwords from a N.W. 
dialect, where this treatment is general. The cltange of 
•a* to -li- in t]]e numerals points to the same place of 
origin. 

46. The articulation of cevebials and dentals has not 
changed except in regard to jnUr%'ocalic ‘(i-, which often 
beconjes -r-. Tlius, in educated epeech hud, LimSt, hot 
gdH (< gd4i). 

In Kortberu Oujar&ti, where confusion of deutols and 
cerebrals is greatest, intervocalic *d7t- become W-.* 

LsmaLs 

47. The articul ation o f 1 abi al s b as n ot ch anged, ex cept 
thatp/; bos* become a breathed bilabial spirant. 


• LSI. iz, 2. p. 

* Id., p, 330. 


« Id., p, 831, 
« M., p. 880, 
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Nasals 

48. (1) n has exUnded iU independent existence 
thi’OUgh the loss ot g (finaJ or preceding enother con¬ 
sonant) vhen following a nasalized vowel, e.g. <Sii body 

(“’H/o-), (cut^na*). This is parallel 

with the change of final -mh to -m, ag. dm mango < db 
(Pkt. amba-, Skt. di>iroX 

(2) PI intervocalic -n- became UI -9- (it is doubtful 
whether initial became n*, although so shown in most 
of the Prakrits).* This n remained in tlie W. and N.W. 
groups (it lies as far west iu the Himalayas as Humaon), 
but has become n again in the central and eastern group. 
On the other band, Ml -tin- has become generally tr. 
Whatever the value of FI ^ Oujar&t! n is a nasalized 
cerebral spirant (as probably was MI \i, since then the 
change of -tv- to •«- would be intelligible and parallel 
with that of -fl>* to •U*). 

(8) In distiuction to the o^hev Modi languages, except 
Singhalese, OigarAU has meintained intervocalic -m- 
under cert»n conditional 

y 

49. PI y has not survived in Oujarftti. Initially it 
became^*-; in consonant groups it was assimilated with or 
without influencing the cooRonant it followed; between 
vowsleit was lost witliout trace except in the group aya, 
which became MI €. 

Tlie sound, however, lias leappeared in Gujai^&tf. Its 
origin is twofold. 

(1) {, wiiether of MI or Modi oxigin, under certain 
conditions became y (see above, || 27 (4), 29). 

(2) It was developed as a glide to avoid hiatue before 
and after i This j/'glide, as well as the similar v-glide, 
althouglx not olwaya shown iu writing, originated 
probably as scoo as any development (ag. the loss of an 

> Turo«r, JTtAS. 1915, p. 21, 


> a Blocb, i 133. 
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intdrv'ocftlie con son apt or tbe addition of a vocaHc suffiz 
to final { or A) left an f or ^ i» ])iatua, Tlie)* paisisted 
where i and ^6 were not contracted, e g. piyds QnjHiBtJ). 
iiy&l (^5^0*)* (HtakSla-), fd^tyo (ndntjfa*), d^ijro 

(apni-),tei/ai < *k^ii (AjdHia*)* quick speecU however 
the i, instead of developing a glide, itself beconee ^ tui in 
(1). This is souketimes shown iu writing, e.g. j>pda, ^ySf, 

V 

50. Gujarati. Uke tlte ctlset western langnogea Maritbi, 

Sindlii, and Pafij&bS, as well as Singlialese and Kaiinir),^ 
baa preserved initial as we]) ns Idl vy. 

Words witli b ere loans from the central and eastern 
languages. 

In pronouncing GujaiaU v the lips are flattened, cot 
rounded; it is tbevefoi’e [ia] rather t)ian [w].' 

Dsktal -hti 

51. Oujar&tl liere agrees with tbe language of tlie 

Aaoka inscription at Girnai, in wliich fv > whei eas 
elsewheiw the treatment was dental,’ e.g. door 
(dvdra-), be 2 (dv^, second day (dvUvye>) but dwjH 
twofold (Pkt- duffuna-, PI ? (flwd/tw), 

suffix -pan (‘Ivana’). 

Liquids 

52. There weve at least three dialects wltlcb, as early 
as the Kigveda, differed in their treatment of IE ^'and L 
One dUtiuguished r and f, tbe second confused tliem osr, 
and t)ie tlnrd confused them as h’ OujaraU, like classical 
Sanskrit, has preserved both r aud I ; but owing to mutual 
boiTOwings between the iwpresentatlves of tbe three above 
dialects, r and I of Oujai&ti do not always correspond to 
original IE r and I, or even to classical Ski r and ^ 

The division in Gnjar&tl differs from that cf Sanskrit 
in the following words: 

• Bloob, 1160. * Wtekeraagel, S 101 ff. * Id., 1129. 
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(1) t B Ski r: pald^ s&ddle (paryd^ia^), edhh(jlv<i 

remember, beside siititarvti (sa^rhtmaraii), ni/atfvH come 
out, tbfeSltKl drive out also both with 

kid^ in half-wet, b&H-drj (drdra-), hair 

ou body, beside (rdman-, Z^^nw 1 t•, botli In EV), cfflvd 
rob (cflr^a*), ffftdlvfl shake (^hUriuf). 

The following ere loanwords of more recent date, as 
shown by (tt).c1iaDge of accent: pSUo, M. pdlat {paryasta-), 
pdUk/i cradle, if. pdWii {pai-yaAka-). hal^ turmeric, 
If. /uilud (JiaridrS) \ {h) ilk >ii 0 : pataiig bed, P. palang 
(piiryaAka^), (c) «o coinpeusatory lengthening; hJialii 
good < bfialia- (hhadra-). 

(2) T B Skt. 1: plpar pepf^er {pippalX), ^•rvn di'Op, 
beside (galati). 

&3. PI r has retained its pronunciation, but PI I 
between vowels has become f, & change parallel with 
those of -n- to and -m- to -v-. lu prononncJog I the 
tongue is nearly in tlie same position as for n ; that is to 
say, the tip is curled backwaids, striking tlte hard palate 
well behind the ridge of the teeth; but after contact has 
been mode, It is flapped down into the bottom of tlie 
niouth. TIjc velum Is raised. This I is not marked in the 
OWE tei^ts,^ but it must have been already diflerentiated 
£ 1 * 001 1 , since had already become -U, which remaius iu 
GujarlU. 

SlSlLAKTS 

54, 0u1ike the north-western ajid eastern dialect 
groups, Giijar£ti does not distiuguiah PI i, f, a. All 
become Ml s. Tl lis, ho wever, is d iflerenti ated in 0 ujar&tl, 
before and after i aiid.s becoming 4, e.g. ^4n (siind), haTi4 
(A'art^ydmi, Pkt. i(:ar^aih). 

In ^ortliern Gujai&U s and 4 become 4 iu all positions.^ 

In the numerals h appears for 9 , ag. hdr < bdraK 
(d^x2da^). These si's probably If,W, forma. 


Tessflori, /fltf. Am., kIui, 5S. 


* LAI. is, p. 330. 
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56. sm. 

There &vt tliree main divergences in tl)e developnteut of 
the group sibilanb-fm. 

(1) m Id osslmilAted, perhaps after metathesis; ef. Pall 

rar^i (minv«-). This seems to Isave beeu a development 
m fclie N.W. gixiup. Iti Gujarati ^re have os early common 
Indian loanwords, 5*«w rein (fo^mi-), foiget 

(vitmaruli). 

(2) The sibilant, as in the cose of sibilant+n, beeoinee 

ou aspimte,pi‘odncing the group Am, winch, by met&thesia 
of h, becomes viJl liiltlalty (at least wjten an s or h 
followed) tlie A was lost, eg. P);t. nuuav^a-, G. 
cemetery i4ma4a'na‘). Pkt. niariiau- {hna4n^). Pkt. niJiA-, 
G. niJt love In tlic Interior k maintained itself 

longer, e.g. ghUncl an insect < gimka- ((fripna-), Pki anha 
(asini). tumfiS (yu?m^), OWR amhg ; but it has been Jost 
in Mod. QujaraW om«, iavu. ‘Probably it was -mhin 
{•smin) which, as an fiiBectionsl suffix, baosjite Ap. -a-hi, 
OWR -<iS or -ot, Q. •« (othemise explained as IB -dAi), 
For a similar phonetic degeneration exceeding that 
occurring in the body of tbe woid, compare the history 
of the suffixes -afednonv, •aJrai«>Pkt- -oepo, 

•admiit, •aditii>Ap. •ai, -ad, •adi>G. •«, •&, *4. Fki. 

(•asms9&) would then be a lecto*form, and is, 
perliaps, represented in Gujarfi.t£ -A of yahd, tixUii, etc. 

Where h remained the group became -mbh- (as with 
mh from PI hm), e.g. Pkt. semblut-, M. aib& {S^nan-). 
n'&sm survives in G. sd5Aaroa {sa'tiiamaruii). 

(8) The group became ppK attested lu Pkt. 5Atj;p7<ta- 
{bhifnut^). sdpplio- {SUfrman-)- Possibly this i-epresents 
rather mpAfrom a breathed ndi, when It would be parallel 
wl th ‘inhh from voiced inA. Gujar&ti has dph ]>eai (usmuir-). 

Simplification op Dou^lb Coj'SOKants 

56. The simpl id cation of double consonants, the result 
of MI assimilation, did not take place generally till some 
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time betireen the stage of the laDgnagerepreseoted by the 
Detin&maiDik]& and the first of the OWB texts. 

But in the earliest MX monuments thei'e are some 
words which show this simplification with compensatory 
iengtheoing. 'fhe resulting simplified consonants have 
converged with the FI simple intervocalic stops. These 
woids were, perhaps, hoiTOwed from some dialect whei'S 
this change was regular (according to the Prakrit gram' 
tnariana It ceeura most frequently in Ardham&gadfal),^ and 
are found in the common inheritance of the modem 
languages, Bzamplea in Gujar&t! ai'C: {kamtha-. 

Pa. beard Ep. kS4kv& 

draw (Xsp?^}, pidMyft fioor*beam {pitlia- < •pi-AfAo-), 
vi4^b finger-ring Pht. viiVia%). 

For the occaaional occunence of nasals stop in place of 
double stop, see above, | Ifi. 

Initui Consomakts 
Su>2>9 

57, Initially all stops remain. 

k: Xdn (karoa'), hdkh side of body between nrmpit and 
hip ikak!^-), Iea 2 > ear-ornament (iholpa'), Jc&m (ka'nnan-), 
kdl (kaiyam). kukh belly k^al {kajjula-). AC(2o 

ikUa-). ifejii (W). 

kh: yianvfl dig (iJiaTuUi), yidvfi eat (kfiddati), kJi^ 
auger {khidyaii), kltur (Wmra*), khfr (khadii’a-), fdtdd 
notch (il:/uzn^'}. 

g: gMni (gurbkint), gttjvn thunder (garjati), gdjar 
(ga/rjara-).g&dJtBm^l\ (^iullia>),gW%(gfdkra-).ffii (giillui-), 
gOgal (gidgxdu^). gdth gWi (pawlAso.), pAwising 

{gdycUi). gAi cheek (pviWa-), gapva (gtUaii). gayti (gaia-). 
gain throat (pofa*). 

gh: gha^a dense {ghawt-), gTidm sweat (glMmia-), ghd9 
grass (ghdsa-), ghi ighyta-), gh6l>vil (ghilrtia-). ghiS^ con¬ 
trivance (ghaiaif). ghumvn roll {gkumagkum&yaii}, 

• inecliQl, g S7. 
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ghS^hr% petticoat {pliorgltaH), ghci4o 0^^ wound 

ghSio {ghstaka-). 

c: dpi^ seed o£ jack fruit {Gampahi-). cavvH chow 
{carvati), cbk {ix^iv^ku^),cU&ro{ciirali&rw‘).cQ.7\o(c^Tv<i‘). 
eAc beak (cafun^), cihhdl musk-molon (cirb/ta^iiirA), ciiivfl 
(Ginbti), cil (cilUi>),ciUo (aiUU), cdm<^ a Jeather {carvian-). 
cflrva glaze tr. (c(lrayaf<)» cir (c'ii'a-), cuevfl {cHiati), ccr 
(caura-). 

c}i: ibatcU (f^/iadayuti), chan {cltdga^a-), cAifivS 

split c}iddvfl(chOfuyati), eli.it (ckiiii-), cAdlbark 

(oAo^i-), cfuijvii suit < cftadya- (cJiadayaii), cIm^ deceit 
(clioia-), chifiiirdtl a dcei (cftiklefy'O-), cheuik^&dar mole 
(chMchundara-), efinvH touch (Dh. c?Mp<Ui. Eng. shove). 

j: janvfl (JanaycUi). jai (jaltt’), jamvi^ eat (jamati), 
jicvlt beg (Jat'wii), jAyh (ja^Itd), jwii thin 
j'aevaold {jQxr>a‘),jdi}v(L ktiow (Jd/n&ti), jdyo aoti (jHa-), 
jil net {jihvd). 

jh: jiuUaT (jkaUari). jhajhar (jharjhara-), ^/{a»n.’a 
(JJiarat’) ', see § 42 above. 

t: tale below (tala-), iatiL Itot (tapta-), l&ro star 
(idrakor-'), Mrytt save (idrayaii), t&k whey (iafera-), idkvU 
stare at (tarkayati).tAl)il (fdmro), idnvH stretch (tdnayati), 
iikhd liot («ife|»ia-), 6arJl aatringeufc (ttwam-). 

d : das 10 (daki’), damvil tii'e (daviayati). d&t (danta-), 
dddo (dayd<t")» generosity {ddno), dUvil {dfiytsXt)^ 
dipvH {dxpyal^), dodh {dngdha-), duhla {durhalo). 

dit: dhaxi {dhana-), dliarvfi hold {dfiarati). d/iOei 
growing rice (d/idnya-), dfiUi dust (dlilUi-), dJtXi^vil 
shake {dltwnbti). dhar yoke of a bultock {dkard), dhato^ o 
white thorn-apple {dfiattilraka'). dfuniw^ {dlujmia'nu). 

p: paJii traveller {pathUx>), 2 ^ 5 (pd^lco), pdi line 
(paAifeti-). p&n {pUula). pdk& ripe (^xi/w-), (pi^t^ui-). 

pat (pui/ra-), pbhla (pflhula'), jwdo tomtom (jicdaha-). 
palav leaf 

ph: phal (^p}uxla-‘).pfiagan (phalgu^ut-), pfiUl (pkuUa-). 
b: bddli dam (handlia-), bijlivU embrace {badhyatf). 

JIUS. ooToaat 1921. 34 
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fcsAia (baJtxUa-), bndh (buddJta^), hoi child (hdU-), bi 
(i/^a-), hiL (MttJa-), (65iaya4i), bClvil {hoUah^). 

hh: hlidff hrokeri {bfutUffo-}, 5/towft appear (bk&eayati), 
bhfJeJi (bhik^), Niiffitro (hhjAga^), hluisvfi 

bark (hka$uti). Wkl(2ar bhUmi ground 


Nasals 

58. Initial n% m- remain. n~ for Ml 9-1 see § 4$. 
n: novS new (nava-)^ ndtJiii fled 9me {•nd4^), 

11 am (ndman-), 4 ^ not (na), Hiidso (ni^iv^a-), nfni 
(fvimba-),'ndflvott bend noZ (noZo). 

m: indp (mArga‘), Tnol dirt (nwZ«-), muf (inSl^). 
maJdi (tnoJceA), ‘indthC head (nuuta&a^), mifkn (wfft^), 
marv(i(maf^), mdrvfi (mSrayati), m^’vH (md^'aii), rndiU 
drnuk {mdtta-). 


y. V, r. I 

50. Initial y >j} v,T,l remain. 

y: jim space of 8 hours jujhv^ be brave 

(yudkyati), jfl {yilka),jiOii a creeper (yiUJtika), jav barley 
(ynva-lj^ iySgya^Xje what (ya-).java go(yiti), jsdk 
iydddli^). 

r: rdl l ai (rijika), raj rule (’d^'ya-), 

irddaii), nrf/wtt be augry raovti suit {‘t'ocyati), 

roe pile {raii-). fdcZAoa cook (randJuxyaii), rdk poor 
{ra'hka-), (rayA*), »‘c« juice (mso-), 9'Qdhv<l blook 

(ruitdJuUi). , 

I: iaj {lajja), IdJdt (takia^), ladfivU load {labdJui’). IfpvH 
smear Zd6a (Zambo-), WtvU take {Idbltayati), 

tosaa (Zosaiia.), lagviX (layyati), idwH speak (ZapoZi), Idc 
(Zaftcd), 

v; ttW (vdritd). (vidyut), valU (vSlvJcA), vdjk 
(vcmdZtyd), vahn (vadhu-), twKi (vAiyo-}, vdv well (ud^t) 
t)d« (varoa-), vdjd mnslcal instrument (rotZya-). 
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SlBtl.ANTS 

60. i, f beeaioe MI e; 9 vcmamed. Before After 
i. I Ml 9 becomes i. 

4: 9^9 sdm head of pestle 9Hdli 

(^uifi^i-),s&i sound {4ahd>i-), tUnd (id7^a-),9ilkh1i (iiifka-), 
sos^ft (4a4a‘). ^ H4 (^frsa*), iiJch 

(4ik$d). 4il (4ila-), 4ilfi (^iliUa-), 4U (sailya^). 

a: 9&d bull 00 (soj^v). 

e: saJeJi testimony (sd^^O'), saht 9Ath rent 

(Stt7ftsf7td)» sS^ preparation («^‘«-)» 9&v wholly {sarva-). 
a&thi (9drthiJ{<h). HvviL stw {sivr/ut^, ^d4ti {giddka-). 
4im (sfmd). 

U remains: Jidtk (luula^), Witt laugh (Juwti). hi^ 
(klHO-), htg (ki'kgu-), hUflo (Kiriffida-). 

Final Conaokants 

61. The only consonants that COnld stand at the end 
of the word in PI were the nasals, risarga, and the 
unospirated breathed stops. 

The number of GuJarAt! woida representing Sanskrit 
words ending in a stop is very small. The latter com¬ 
prised (1) nom. sing. of some nouns. Where these exist 
in Oujaratf, most liave been reformed as a-steins, 
c.g. udriiyo < (va^y*). (2) 3rd sing, imperf. 

and aor. act. of thematic stems, and 2nd and 3rd sing, 
pres, imperf. and aor, act. of a number of athematlc stems. 
Atheznatic stems have been replaced by tlieuiatic, and 
the past tenses have dlnappeared in favour of pai’ticipia) 
constructions. (3) Neut. sing, of some pi'onouna These 
have been replaced by new forms (of. Pkt, foriaf, etc.). 
(4) Some indeclinable words, e.g. yaxxtt eid. 

-t: vij 

yisargc disappeared in MI with lengtheihiig of tlie 
preceding vowel, -ak appeared in the sandhi-form -5 
(Mg. -I). See above, § 25. 
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Final nasals all disappeared with ov without oasaliaation 
of the preceding vowel. See above, § 25. 

Ihtbrvocalic CoysoNANTS 

62. Intervocalic k g, cj, t d are lost. 

cunidr (caj*»uiifedro-), ailAro ^ 

{yUkd). niiiyo (nakula-), iiyalo (ittak&la-), vh'vH scatter 
(vg&kii'aii).9e4o now. sing, uiasc. •(>< •akaff. 

.p..‘ kolfi^ 9 H>i& {sainaga^tdfia-), iiy&l 

ohd\i (oJutgana-), makira < *mdtxgarkakam 
/«*-), jCl6 ought < *y5giyais {y^gyat^. dUnH. (Pkt. 
dugu^-), fSyg, ill (r^fin-). 

•G-: soS (sau^ilA£>). 

•j-: vidvfL (vydyatg), 6i (5^*a-), vd? (rAjikA), Ith&nA 
(hiic^ana^), hkJfl vdniyo 

•t-: pUa (pUaia^), mA (indtf*), {caiurgv.nor-'), 

ditr^ < *dliiata.ilyfX‘ {ttiihX'), djt/<a whole (ak^aUi'), jAvfC 
(dySta-), nvtM) ghi (gh^to.-), awii kldho. 

{fer^a*), 6Aaw) devil-worshipper (hhufa-). 

•d-: {r*icrtt), vuiu j)5nfl (pdda-Awt*), 

iM.fi til etch < *cJiAdapana‘{ekddaijati),kkdvQ'{kliddal\). 
yth‘ {kkudi-ra-). avdS (dvddt^-), pA {pdia-). 

65. Intervocalic b and j) became MI -v-, wltich converged 
with PI -u-. 

•p^: vdvvii sow {vipayaii), tdwd (idpayati), divo 
(dijxi'), lawn {Uipati), govQl{gdpS.la-), patit&wiJ. 

eirwd < "supati {wapiti), vdv (vSpi), padvo 
(pi'aiipud-), ptdvAyc wooden support for leg (pivtipada-)- 
64. The aspirates -kJi’, 'dh-.-pk^, -bh- became 

ill -A-, which converged witlj PI -A*. 

•AA- r saAt (euAAt). wAo < "mauklia- sdm^ 

in fi-ont (suwiwM<AAa*), sflAfW’ pleasing < •sattAAaiUira- 
(suA/(/(-). 

•gh’: mih miud^ {tniglia-}. 

’ih-: gJtiin (gi'<UfiUa~), T^eAfil (ptttfAitwia*), pS/dii 
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fiM {fiathika-), juJd (yfl/ZiLfea), (toi/ta- 

yati), hili&n% {katUS/naka^), {gUthor). 

-d/i*: (latZ/iM'tt-), dahl (dadlii-), vahn (vadh^-), 

yliS {(jSdiia). idhn, banker {tddKxi,-). In nayod {nyoffr^ia-}, 
0 $a<l (au^adfii') Uie <f belongs to a suffix -fa-. 

•Wt*; ghirfl (^abhira‘).<i}iXr{ilhhira-).6ohay {saulfh&gya-). 
lakviL {Idbhayati), hkukJv {buhhuJaCl). vaJidlii (vallahha-), 
aaltVil {dsi/hati). dfUn liberal {dwlabJia-), d'^iUiivo pain 
(diilfkJui-bluiva-), pCh daivn < '*^>TOL/<afco- (j>m57id). 

65. As pouited out above, intervocalic cerebmls (except 
where •ti/t- vepiesent primitive Av, -Id —it?A.) are 
really MI rather tlian PI fiounds, ‘WJiatever tbeir origin, 
MI d- ‘d- become d. and -?A- -(Wt- become in GujarAtJ. 

s^bid (saiihata-), kudu ikfUa’).7%ad {itatO’), bhad 

(hh(iia-), aadvA kadvH (Aafuita'), jmio (ytrfo*), 

kad (Ivt/*-), ghwdo iphata-). phddva {^kCfayati), vad 
(rafa-), jKido {pataka-), ksd {kffta-), Hdo (Hfct-). fdtad 
{yuita-). 

•d-: cUdo (cUda-). jad (jada-). Ui (ladoti), dadavi 
pomegranate {dddinia-).ffd4v<l (gadayati), vi^adi {viddli}^ 
-th-: padlivfl{pathati).hihade < ^hidhuro f (kuthira-), 
k&^Ui (Pa. ksihu-y 
-dh-: ja^ stupid 

s -?-• -n-, -m. 

66. Tlie history of iutevvocalic -n- depended on 
their position in tlie word. 

(!) In the body of tlie word both appear as All -tt-, 
which I'emains in Giijaiitl. 

•9- : y>a}i (<fc»a*ia*), c^iH (fttfttrpuva-), ghdn {yhr&iia-), 
siifivd Skkuiivn (avak^^dli), huias 

•n-: 'tuayias fdnvtl (t&^iayati), dhafii 

((fAanin*), Afn (htna-), ykanil (ghana-), tlnft (fleni-), i-j® 
(t*ijia), (pd^tiya-), vukhi$ (vyCihkydna-), dynA 

{aiiyana-). 

(2) III inflectional suffises -9-, -n^ became MI auusvara 
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aio 

or a noAftliutioD of thesurrousdlDg vowels. This proeess 
is already marked in the Prakrit spellings -S/itii'iii, 

•Si beside Srti Id otlier forms (Ap. •<KfUzm, 

U probably represented onuav&ra, but tbo spelUcg: lagged 
behind the cimnge of proDunciatJon. 

noin. plar. neiib. ‘nJcd^ii > G. •£. 

instr, sing. > Ap. -aerh, OWR -ai, G. -a 

geji. pluf. •aitd'JMlm > OWR -4, G. -d. 

Dom. plui*. :ieut. 'ini > 0. •{, in dahi < dcuViiiti. 

67. The history of iober vocalic •m* also depended on 
its positioQ in the word.^ It remained (a) immediately 
alter the accent, {b) alter the postaccentual syllable 
(e) before the accent when*tbe preaccentual sylluble 
contained a long vowel. It became (a) in the pre* 
accentual syllable, (b) in inflectional sufRxea. 

(1) ‘ 1 / 1 ’ reuiaiua 

(a) yam viz (januUi), bear (iifuma/f),t/Sm fathoni 

(vyama-). viniai (vimalu’),nffdvivfi (ndffdvuiyati), Jcumlfi 
(kui/taio’). Am (Hind), d/utmaii (d/ionMni-), uamtd 
(naiTMii), ndmvd (tulmayaii), viddmo (vifrdmct’}, d/uimr^ 
(^tramara‘),sdrjUd (^dm(Ua’),ffdm (yrdm/i-), ldm(l5man‘), 
Mftmi gi’ound (Wiflmi"). 

l/iul beside jUl twins (yanuUO’), pcsuf 

(ff^odmirt’). pfiAft (j 7 odAama-) are loanworda 

(b) pdonft (pa^cama>), ad^tl (eapfavui>}, u^matt 
(itdffamanU’), tUfam souvee (udjTamo-), %‘ant zeal 
(itdyama’). 

ksdav mud (Jcai'dama/) it a loanwoid. The of 
(<Zd<ii«w-) perhaps repiwute -mb*, since theolliev 
languages, where -m- regularly becomes -f-, show -m. 

(c) jams I (jd/niUf’), savidnS (Bd9nanct’). 

(2) -m- became -K from wliiclj, later, tlic nasalisation 
was transferred to the preceding vowel; -v- converged 
with MI ‘V- from PI -v*, -y*. 


Tamer. J{US.. Jen aery, ]9]S. p. 21 ft 
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(a) kav&ro {kuTnoi'in^), (prcwncwxZaK), acywi 

{acmaiyayaii). {samargJuX’). 9^ {^ean^nga-). sMA 

(samoffand/ia-). 

(5) 1st slog. •&>ni > OWE ' 00 , G. >0, io pi'es. kaxH. 

Ist pint*, -dwto^ > OWE G. -fl, in fut. kariitL 

. -V 

68. Intervoc&lic -y- was lest. 

viu6 (vijdyat^), nhn {niyaviC’), vlmo {viya'itui'), pie 
(pdyotl)* ennu) time (eamaya*), sileo doubt (sofiblc^a*), 
circle (uoZayO'), generous {dAyin^Xv.U'S/^ northern 

path of sun mffr (mayflro'). 

For ay a > S aee above, ^ 30 (1), 

69. Intervocaiic reinaiued, escept in the groups 

-avo-, vil, 4v, 6t'. 

(1) ca^t^va {cakravdka‘),jivv 1 L (jivo^i), thavar {%thavara“), 

i(wQ, hatch {aSviUi), kiwiX{liiv<da-), d\d)liavc (dvM&va'), 
d$v {diva-), (navo*), ndv boat (nova), nihhSvvH 

raJeJtavat protection (vrftt*}, avSA {av&da-), av&s 
(aviso*), cevar (civara*). 

(2) After 6, is lost: janSi (yc^iidpaviia'), einfl 

(eauvar^ta-), dbSi umbilical cord (cvn\bA-upa‘i^ta-), fCrQ 
(iiwaro-), ub/tAvfZ {^xi/pakhydna-). 

‘V- < -vv- < -vy- is lost before tt : pill (pcvyflta-). 

For -ova > 6 see above, § 30 (1). 

In pyas (pijNSsO), hestfi. pUvn (pravi^ft) 

the loss of •v- is doe to dissiniilatioQ with the precediog 
labial, ji {fjivalu) is a word of address sind therefore 
liable to further change. 

.r-, .f. 

70. 'T' remams, becomes 

•r-.‘ pdfAar(prasfeifvi-), nidjar{ina^ja^'a‘),r&n{aa’avya-), 
h&r (dv&ra-), autdr (siUrad}ia/ra>), viiarvQ, (vi^^mrati), 
909^0 (^uaAms-), bkam^’9 (bhraina^^-). jajrH (jarjai'a-)^ 
gaga/r [gargaH]. 

4-: k&l death {kSia-), piiU (pit<4a*), 2 >bal (p/tofa*), vil 
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hair miU {mfUa-), k&jal {kajjahx-). 

m^vA {mflayati), dUSi )nzy {&Ui9a-), jalv& bnvn ijvalati). 

i‘. •?-, -A- 

7 \. '4‘, ’S- bec&me MI • j', whic li remained i n G ujar&ti 

except before and after i t, where It becatne i. 

•i-: kat^ ^oeaa nas (nd&i-), kdi 

jwWrfX daa moidl (vidij-idlii)- 

k6s (kdsa-). 

{‘mdnvt^'}, liumoe scuid on sngaroftne juice 
angiy cu^tffL {cH^ti), nidsc a 

weight (ffid^a-), fU salt ground (^ 2 ^), Uux^vd (Uui^i), 
kasvA {ka^i). 

-9-: bhSwd (hiidfayuti), 8d9 breath (/meU'), haw A 
{luuati). C9ind6 (catw'maior). kapds (karpdea), khas 
(hhaaa-), mula (mtAJaZo'), g}id9 (gJ^diu-). p64*ue gOrH 
{g&rMa>). 

72. Iiitevvoealic -A- converges with MI -A* fi'om aspirated 
stops. It ie preserved In OWK, but in Mod. GuJarMi lias 
uodergone certain modiGcations. 

(1) It is attached to a preeediDg g, making gk and the 
two vowels previously separated coalesce: ghtlAigraihila-), 
ghtril (gahhtui-), ghyr < •f/oAiira- iyjahvara^'), vlghn 
^ acre (vijy^'ctfta*). ^fA5 (j;CtfAtt). 

Similarly in -rh- ‘ink- h attaches itself to a preceding g: 
ghay house < V^rAam (ppAo*), gharan eclipse < ^ga/rhana- 
or aa a tatsanm fj'OJn ^garaJuttfa- (ip'o/rnyh-). «7A|9'vll 
K^gafkayati (f{ik{>&li) \ gkimcl an insect < pirnA<t- 

(prfjwia*). 

(3) Where the separated vowels are similar the -A* is 
attached to any preceding stop, and the vowels coalesce: 
AA&bA< huhiikkiJx {hiihk'ik^O,). 

dh% daughter, Pi. dkxtii. is usually referred to Skfc. 
dvJdiX'-^ Its early occurrence. }jo\?ever, makes this 
) Piscbel, f 149 . 
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doubtlu), Aud )t ifl to be connected r&tber %vitU 
the setiee of "avicbled cf. RV dUitd- sucked. The Pkt. 
form dhilda (beside dhidi) is due to the ii)£ueiice of 
cfWiiid. 

(3) Where -h- separates t\vo origiunlly long vowels, it 
remains: 9o}idg (mubhdgi/a^), (dtir (ahhira^). 

(4) l3\ all other oircuiiistatjcea -h- becoiuea *- (i a an h 
pronounced with tlie larynx in an intermediate closux'e 
between tlmt for a. vowel and tliai for an A). The separated 
vowels coalesce, the veaultont sound following the which 
is preceded by a very shoH vowel, usoally 9, but doubtless 
varying according to surrounding sounds and the cleamees 
of the speaker, and perhaps also spoken with the larynx 
opened as for \ e.g. knh$vfl is 

In rapid speech and in unstressed positions tins ^ 
disappears, and iu the speech of the uneducated ^ lias 
disappeared altogether. In the written language the 
spelling of this sound vaiies considerably, e.g. 
is spelt kahevil, k'liavtl. kakvn, ke'vd, kevH- VVhere ^ 
normally is shown in the written languc^e, I have 
transcribed it as h followiog the vowel. 

vidvti (mdlMyati), •niSh (^niabAa*), piyuv father’s bouse 
(•pify-parAo), t«lfmahip (vdhana-), diJirdCdSva-garhO’). 
pVdH (praOuma>). k^hvil (ilaf/tayaf»)> 

{katfi&naha-), maudo (madkit,-), vdidii {vaLlohlia-), 
vcl/nia (t/ib/ultM*), Idhvd (Idlltayati), 

Wliere tbe second vowel in Gujarati is final and long, 
the two vowels do not coalesce: vuku (vudJiU-), 8dh<l 
{siidJiu-}, paJil (peUkika-), jui {yiUhikd). dtcltl 

CONSONAK1‘S IN CONTACT 

73. Where two or more cousenaDts come together, 
assimilatiou takes place. Tliis aesiuiilation was aheady 
completed by the time of the Asoka inseiipticns, except 
in the case of certain groups coutuDing a sibilant or r in 
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6o;ne In the consoo&nt group the exploeive 

consonant absorl^ed the implosive. Hence lo a group like 
the I’esultiog sound was -kk-, e.g. hliakfain > hhaiiam. 
Where both sounds weia explosive, i.e. when both formed 
e spliable with the following vowel, that having the 
greater degree of closure wae the dominant. Hence 
groups like stop+r or atop + nasal became double atop, 
eg. tukrani > takkam, > aggi. A sibilant being 

absorbed imparted aspivation to the group. 

In some eases the more open of two explosive consonants 
exercised a certain influence (owing to the position assumed 
by the tongue, etc., in the passage fiom one sound to 
another) on the more closed or dominant cooaonant, 
ag. dental + y or dental + s > double palatal; in the 
eastern dialects > cch; dental + v or m> double labial 
(doable dental is some dialects). 

In the groupe hy, ry the y became j and so the dominant 
consosaut. 

These double consonauts remained unclianged until some 
time between Hemacoiidra and the OWE texts. In these 
double stops have all been simplified with compensatory 
lengthening of the preceding vowel, except in unaccented 
syllables, where the vowel remains (or has again become) 
abort. In the group nasal + consonant the nasality has 
passed to the vowel, which has been lengtliened in tlie 
same way os tlie vowel before a double consonant. 

Stop+Siop 

74. Houiorgauic. 

kh: hikii (kukkwi), hVc hiccough (/tiUvi-), elk trec^ 
gum (ciAianu'). 

06: ^(l (iwrs-), hlilcl {hiiiccd), ibcarvd (wQaraii), 
uedio furniture (uccafafi). 

ccU: puc/iv(l(j?fcchaii), ickvn (icc/iati). eke (Pa. aocltati), 
p%ichi<t (pxtecha-), pUhn (piccka-), a?iacA (anicchA) 
k^h waist'band (kacchd: kak^-). 
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jj: Idj (lujjiL), saj {hhfjjaii). k^jal 

(ka^iila-), v^&p'O iuBOumia (HD i^’u^irp). 

H: dto {aita^), hM^nl (2cu4^mf), liZi kci (ii;pj/a*), 

li&t strip of clotli (yaiia'). 

Uh: tithva ri^e <*uiihiia’ uilutv heig}i& 

(ultltApaK-a-). 

dd: (i«f(Zayati), hd4 bone {/utd^a-), &d obstruction 

(addaiiy 

tt: chit (chiiti-), mala, (nialtu-). vii aioney (vii^rt-), 
tiiar psvtridgs (iiiiw a*), ^Uwva. descend {MtiarcUi), 

dd: kuddli (kudddlct'). 

ddh: ^Wi& honest (i>idd}ia-), eadti (iuddki^). jadh 

(y^ddhx‘), bildh (Imddha-). 
pp: piph (pijypalc^). pipar (^pijipai'i vfvtpi). 

75. In }iet«iorganic gi’oups the fit’s! stop is assijniloted 
to the second. 

tk: Tnahin (maiku\ia-), ukardc rubbish (trffcara-), 
ukaivU boil 
tkh: pounding 

dff: psg foot (ywac^a-), i«?dmva (‘ud^dmayati). tt{;wan 
(iidffamana-). escape (udgwaii). Uf/dr esoapo 

(ndfjdra-), m5ga>’ resilet (mudffura-). 
d^k: fair weatliev {udgJtd^a-y 

kl: hftdi (bhakta-), ^"dta, red (raikte**), sdlu flour of 
parclied com {4aklu^), mart (niauktika-). 
pi: sal 7 (sapta‘), idtn (tapfo), siUo (supta-). 
bd; sdd (4abda-). 

ydii: dadJi (diigdha-), d&diid burnt {dagdiui‘) . 
bdh: Iddh^^ (UdidhiA-). 

ip: vpa^vH {vipadyail), ujpanvfl, {uipun&ti), vp&wa, 
pi’oduee {ttfpddayafi), ups4^ 2ift up {uipatayati), 
dbh: iihhro eflerrescence (udfcAaraM), ubha (ud6/iafa>). 

Qboups with a Nasal 
7d. Stop + u&sa). 

(1) In the group guttuml + n, the n is assicnflated. 
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in . tnitivft let go (Pkfc. mukka- < ^nnhna-: mukia-). 
t)r. Blocli denfee this denTatloc.^ But tlie similar 
evolution of gn>gff, and the fi-equency of -na- ss 
a participial suffix, are in favour of Ftscbel when he 
postulates a *?nuina-.* 

QU ; nagO, naked dg {agni-\ hh&gn fled 

(3) III the gi‘0up;f4they woe osehoilated : tlie resultant 

tin > yn > n. 

yiV; rdnf (r^uf) beside rav<, an cooimand jan^i 

(^oyn^’antta*), solicit (vijna^xiyati), 'udoivfi 

test (Jnantt'). 

( 3 ) tm >pp,jyn> min. 

i-nt; djiat^ own (aienaii*). 

pu: pumutl obtain (j>rdp9i02i); admnH dre&m is a. 
doublet'foiiu from •eden'fl (svajwa*) and •m'nC 
< Pkt. aiDiruSf, IE •supsuo*. 

77. Double nasals ai‘e simplified with compensatory 

lengthening of the preceding vowel: MI Tliis 

latter change has occutied in OWE. 

V't.* k&n < ia^ina- (iar^), pan betel*leaf < pupna* 
(parya-). 

vfi: c/tdnfi covered (cA««««.), Sn corn («9ma*). WitnS 
wet (lAinna*), kinri {kinitaru-), anaj (annadya-), 

mm : dtlm (drumma-). samdrvtl kill (^eumnidrayati). 

78. In the group nssal -|- stop or sibilant, tlie nasal is 
lost and the preceding vowel nasalised and, if it is in the 
accented syllable, lengthened. 

When, however, a voiced stop in inodein Gujarati has 
iiccome final, this group of vowel + nasal + stop results 
in two forms, due to diffeionce of sandhi according os it 
came befoi'e uiiutlier consonant or a vowel. This is most 
common with •ml>; but, though not written, is often heal'd 
with •ng and •i/d, e.g, dg or d<t, odd or ed«, adl or earn, 
(t»i beside Abo, lUm (HD khdm or A7idb{/fr). 

‘ Sl«cb. i 94. < PiMhel. f 36$. 
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^ : Skdi hook AxI^a bracelet (^nAuno-), 

humble (rafiia'). 
iikJb: e<li(/i)a{ elmin 

: dg body (aVjjyo-), dgal (ai^u^t-), IhdgvlL be broken 
{^bhaitgyatf). Hg dg!,>i\^{fviigu.na-). /:d^a corn 

(ia-ftptt-), pd/jlfi (j)a‘>‘tgiilu‘), walking slowly 

<7f7tlfAo Wtfj/<Zi'o (bJrpyga-), 

(Hjd9'0 ember 

: jdg{h) (juiig/id), UXghvii fnet (laitghati). 
ite : pdc (panoa), cdc beak {ca^icu-), deal liein (aitcala^), 
liio (^aned), sleeved coat [haiicuk^, 

{kuncil’i), edcarvfi pass bdnn collect 

(«t?4Cdya-)- 

H/ • (aiyano-), tAdjvfl break (*5A«?y«^^), pdjrH 
prisoner's bar (pfti'yai'a*), ISje dispute p^v<i 

(2)4?y{I), mdjffh madder 
iijh: cf. idyll (eundfiya), vSgh (vaiid/tyd). 

. kiic tliovn (Aun^a*), vd(c share (vottfa-), ghf^i ankle 
cfifril pluck lUtvO, plunder 

ii^A .< sdfA ginger {iiivtki-}, eQt^ivd turn over 
violent 

prf: didi cJotlies-stick k1iS4^ (A/taptfoil), 

d<2 (ai)iia-). m&dvit {idndula-), hJidd 

obscene (A/iatuAt-), tonsure (mundana-), 

DiAdvo booth (mati(^pa*). 
nt: ddt {di^ita-), Icdt beloved {kinta-), sdl 

dtardi entrails (anUtra-), Idt thread (?dntu>)» edtvft 
be €uished (^nta-), vd^arvA cut thi'OQgh (t>yan<c»*a*). 
nd; pkddo deceit {epa/Ada-). cid (eaiuira-), kfiUdvil 
crush (•fc^twniati), nddiyo Siva's bull {'tuyador), Ad do 
onion {koiiida-), Sld'i/r vermilion (sindflrO'). 

'iidhddkl storm {ondAiM), Jchid(h) shoulder (sAaiedAa-), 
gddhl perfumer (gandkika-). hddh (b<indka-). eddh 
joint (wwWrt*), ddhln blind (a^idAo-), rfldAtft 
(nwniAafs). 
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tnp: kAp shivering (itonipa*), cApyfL (campaka-), t{pv<l 
(limpcUi), 6ipu4tfii £od 

mb: lAlfi (Uinhct-), kdblo bl&oket (kumbaia-), itbi 
{wnbikA), jSbd (jarnhH-). Abar {udvAnhara-), sAni 
(iamba'), lUm (HD luitnbi), Sm (Pkt.amha- < 3mra-). 
mbh: lAhltt lottery (lumbha-), ktbh pot (fcufnWui-)^ 
khahhA^’ (kutnbhakdra-), kJiAm pillsr {skambJia-). 
htn > m)i > mbh, ef. tShito/rvH (sarhsmaruti). 

T/&«; t(U bamboo (vaviiia-), sdso (sarhiaya^), 
(jmWmt*). 

ifis ; cymbals (kd/rtuya^), bds drinking cup (ka/ihsa-), 
Ads goose {liarhaa>). 

79. In postaccentuftl syllables the nasalization is lost. 
This development was in process in the OWB of the tescts, 
where present partiuples end in •ania% -wthiaH. •otaik 
(G. -io), e.g. puohto, OWE puckato/ii, piuliOihioAi < Pkt, 
puocluinfuo. Similavly^poo^ {paiic&iat) after Sk pac&s, 
etc.; cf. hadav <. "k/fddv (kardam/i-). 

Groups with y 

80. Xu the groups guttural, palatal, cerebral, ov labial 
+ y, the y is assimilated. 

fey : vdk apeedi (tvlAya*), Will sling (iihya’}. 
kliy: vakh&D, (vyakhy&iUi-), (•ttpCLyty<ina-). 
gy; lagvd (lagyati), hhdgva, run away (hkagyaie), sohag 
(ao/uididffyar-), hfidg fortune (bfidgya^), jSg iyAgya-). 
wrdg. as shown by its e, is a tatsama (yuiragya-). 
ey: t^dq. look well {racyatt), I'UovA suit (•rttcfya^i .* 
vdeati), c^ivu leak (cyutu^). 

iifca low is nob from *n?cyo-, but Pkt. nicca- with 
•cc- after uoca-. fede glass 1 b an old tatsama, Pkt. 
booca- fiom Skt. bdoa* (see § 8). 
jy / raj (rajya-), vaiiaj (yajj,ijya>).jiih (jyiWia-)- 
iy: tuivU {truiyati), phu^fl (aphu^aU). pJidMl 
{*apka4yati: apkalaU), ghdt (■<;Aafya* *<7A«fof#). 
dy : jdda thick 
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py: dipv€^ (dipyaU), rdpv& (r^pyati), Upvd hide 
(l^ya-: Idpayati), map measure (ptapyO’-). 
hhy : IdWiVfl find (2a5/«ya^e). 

51. The group deutftl + y becomes a double palatal, 

ty: 3dofl true (saiyn-), ntic dance {^nartya- or nflya-). 

2ijd < *dvidya~ by assimilation from "dvitya-, 
dy: kJtij (k/iidyate). food (kkldya-), vtt sweat 
(svWytrfi), &j (adya), vSjo, (vddyu-), vij (vidytU). 
andj {annadya-}. nijva sleep < *wdyaH (nidrA), 
mAji gay (mOdyai^. okijifU < •c^iadyaft (chadayati), 
<l^am (udyatna-). 

dKy; iijiivli be finished (sidJiyati). WjTivfl (^diiyaii), 
jvjkvA (^yudkyat^, aujhvn appear (iudltyaii),jlt^h-ll 

< ^udkyadJtyaka- {adhyad/ii), sSjh (aa/itdJiyi). vdjk 
{wifuViyd), jkdkh {adliyakAo-). 

52. In tim groups uosoJ, I, v or sibilant + y, tlie y is 

oSiifi ini luted. 

yy(piMtya*), ffwi, (a^-anya-). 
ny: aHnii (^aciya*). dhSn (dftdnya-), m^iva obey 
(wianyaW), an another (<wya-), nSkhvIL throw .down 
(nyaJe^), nagsd (nyagrOdka-.). 
my: aamdvu be mitigated {i&myaii), glvarmn (HD 
ghvmnia^ < •p/*<mya-). 

ly : «b<2t (kolyain). mill price {molya-), M {kidlya-), til 

< *UtiLya- {taila-), paidt^ (paiyaua-). 

%fy: iiwH (sitiyaj#), avdvrO> unused (a + vyap&ru,-), 
hitdvvH {hltdvyaU), vdgh tiger {^jydghra-), iirya 
(vpdinratt), vdm {vydma-y 
For (jS,^ {gdvyfUi^) see § 69 (2). 

iy ; ndsvn (wUyali). diiijfl {dfiyai^, admin (SydmaU>). 
ay ; fut. •‘iayAme > Pkt, ‘iaiMtSt, Q. •{«. 

; aalo wife’s brother (si/d£a>). 

$$. In the groups ry hy,r and A are assimilated, and 
the vesultaut yy yyh haooxntjj 
ry: kaj (karya-). a^Q gi*and father (drya-), thyvtL 
congeal < Ut/iiryali (atftira-), dJiij Oideal (dirtrya-). 
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: d^hvP> burnt (dahyaU), diyhvO- be milked 
{duJty<Ue). mujltava be uneasy (muhyati). 

yy : sSj bed, Pkt, witli c after iSte. 

QkOUPS with r 

84. In all groups conbainh)|; r the r is assimilated. 
In tlie git)nps mr and perliaps nr the coiresponding 
Toiced stop developed between the nasal and r, so tlmt 
these groups became inf) which converged with PI 
'ifd) 

ir: iak (iakra^), cakvd (eaJbi^airdl^a-), vd/: (yakra-), k6i 
(krdkb-). cdli (caifero-). 

rib: (tarkayati), mdkdl spider ak^o 

kikdi {karka^), $dkar sugai* (<^rbard), kakar 
teeth of a saw {karkara-). 

gr: &gii in fiont (ag^a-), vighfi (vigi'oJia-), jagvH wake 
(jdgra-), gain (^rdma*), gdth (yro)rfAa-). 

rg: widpyfl (mtlrfffrii), mAg (niArgu’), dglS bolt (ar;prtfi), 
c^9(l ^ndgsitr a month 

gagar {gaigaH). 

ghr: Vilgh (pAiuya-). 

rgh: t^hn (sumaigha-), Pt^hfl {makdrgha-), ghtigh'i 
(ghnfgluxrl). 

re: dc (ai'ci^),jdc\>S (Jai'cati), kilco (itflwt-). 

1 ^*; md/vil (‘indfjaii), gtljvd (gurjaii), gdjar (garjara-), 
jd^ro (/aiyttra-), giigri (gwjara^), bifojdi (Wimitw- 
jdyd), nuljjr (mArjara-). 

rjh: jli&jhar cymbal (jfuxiy/uira-). 

2 >r: pydrlove(pi'iy'tkdra-),paift<iro espail8e(fi*asWm*). 
j>dUiar ( 2 >mkAara-), pdlfiarvil spread 
jMtHtinJ {pra 2 )nAti). pdkkvil (j>r6h^ti), p5y 
ca»«<-), 2>Sk}iVd (prik^ti), paUia^vfi (jn-akAdUiyaa). 
2)dsi fT (prdrithi-). 

rp : edp (aarpct-), dpvd give (arpwyati), s3pya (atimar- 
payati), pdpad (kar}ja(a-), kd^myfi 

elbow (ifeauf 2 Jnm-). ‘ 
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9*&.> duhpd (durhala-), sdhar stag kahrUr 

(feorJara-). Ah^ (a/rhvda-). 
hhr: &hh cloud (oi/tra'), h^{amv% (2^^rama<i), Wt3.% 
(6/tr5<r*), hli&jiyO^ fried ffrain (•i/n'ajyiia-). 
rbh: gahh {ffo/rbJui-), g^tbfiTii {ga^'hhi^ti), cilthdi {cirblta- 
lika), duhlulvc {dwhhava‘), {d<vrhJta-), ni5/^dwfZ< 
hlidhlio fool (of. hliarbkara). 

!»• rt, rth, dr rd, dkr rdii ; see | 48- 
m; kdn (/.'arrio.), jJin (pania^), «5n* (loit«MTMs-), v&n 
(var^fa-}, (firna-), (JUr^a-), cUn (cSryo-), 

jl«Q (jCrvo), 

rm: c<Sm (carman^), kdm (AorTmwi-), Jcdmap witch ciaft 
(karmana^), ghdm (g/idrmor}, comde (eatumdso-), 
Widm tax on leatlier (Wiamuf). dliam holj place 
dltima^ {dharmanO'). 

iivr: (a) iuitially > m-; ; (5) medially 

> -m; dho (fimroita-), iAbu (l&fnTo-), dtn 
ry : see § 83. 

rl : nii^rQ eljameless (niHajja-), dtUa 
rt;.' GAwa chew (corwiii), tdv (eanw«), Mura excited 
((fearwira.), oirvats {catur + vj^Ua-)- 
h': 9ds& motlier-JD-law {ivairit’), visd/nio I'est (vi^'ma*), 
sdi c^ros {catwaira-). 

ri: juae aside (poriva-). 
r9 : ili (Hrett-), gh/x^ro scratcli (§’Mr?a-). 
pAorstl (epario-), S,rH [adatia-), sarsav (Mrfapa-) ; 
see § 32. 

ar: ^rUUi mother's sister < *mdtsdai < Tn&t/p^'asrik&. 

Groups with i 

85. I + stop or ffi; I is assimilated. 

Ig; ^i&gaa), {pl^SXguna-). fhdg OugaX 

igxdgvXv^). 

Ip : kilp (}e<dpa-), kapvii. (Icalpati). 

Im: kSmoB {kalma^a-), boil 

86. (I) I + vor^i, and r + i; p.v.^.rai^e assimilated. 

JR4fi. OCTODSa iS2i. 
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}/y : see § 82. 

b}: hU bilv&-Uaf 

Ik: JcSlH fox (HD hoUbUo). 

W; see § 84. 

U; phul {pkuUa-), uiSi vomit {uUalaii), oft {oiUa-), g&l 
kh&l skin {khalio^), ohdl bark {chaUi-), BhU 
jh&lOir 

(2) In the group 9fiZ ie lost if $aiagvil catch fire 
corresponds to saihlag-. 

Oboups with V 

87. (1) Gnttur&l, palatal, or cerebral stops + V; v is 
assimilated. 

kt/; ripe (pobva*). 

jv; lyt® [uj}vaia‘), jotvft (jvalat{}, jar fever (/uoro-). 
(Matvit). 

(2) Dental v becomes double labial; see § 51. 

tv: -jM?i < -tvana-, rd^apc < ^rani^tva-. kd^p b&lap 
< -tva-. 

dt: hdr (dvara-), bi (dvf), fcarts (ift'd*), bfyffl (ctiftJfya-)« 
(Viv: {Urdhva’}. 

(3) t + V ; V is assimilated, see ^ 86. 

(4) Sibilant + v • v is sssirailated. 

iv: past (p&riva-), nisaso (ni^^vdsa>). eds (^vdso-), 
aasra (^ya^«*ra-). 

(matjfvasi'iJcd). 
sv; tdikiyo {svustika-). 

(5) vy, rv , y and t* are assimilated, see § J 82, 84. 

( 6 ) hv > 6fcA.; jibh (jiJtva). 

Obohfs with a Sibilant 

88. Sibilant + stop becomes double aspirated stop. 

io : pdeki after (p<Uc&t), vicht (t^iciifea*), tzrcftfl 
slanting {tira^o-). 

9k: sUkka (^uslai>), vikhai'vd be scattered. vakJiSrvH 
scatter (visi^tm/i). 

H: dithu (dxft^). viip^va {vi 9M, S4k 8 (arfatfr), pf?A 
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nUhvd ndih<l (nof^a-), miiKQ. 

(m^ffo-), miUhi (mi«(v), kdikH wretched (fea?{o-). 

; ^iUho {a.iigu4lka,‘), k&th (hUilui’). pSUh (pj;*Vt<u), 

kd^ (ks^^ha-), gstk (gSftha^). jsth 

(^ri^thin-), ikdm < {sthaTnan-). 

ak: vaMtofr wai'ehouee (vak^fukanir), kiiam {akambJiO’), 
kJidd{h) (ekandJia-). 

afcK: khalvH hitider (akhdlayali). 

at: hath {haata-). mdtkH {maitcOai-), pd^^r {praMara-), 
aathiyo (stwe^tibo'), hhaUli)o quiver (5/<ta8{ra-), edMro 
grass bed {aaatani-). ndth nose ling {natid), store 
o£ money (asia^), western (jiata.7nanar\ iliar 

layer (tfitwa-). 

aih: station {aUMna-), ilUivcsr {aiJidvanx-), th&{ 

shallow copper vessel {ath&l^, Uior old < *thavara‘ 
(aOtavira^), edth lease (earnet^i'). 

ap ; phdd^ (apanda-). 

aph.’phatvU (apJuUati), pkdr too much (spMr^*)^ 
p/u&rvlt wheel (apharati),phv^ll (aphutyaU), aphdlvQi 
(Saphdlayaix). 

Stop + sibilaat. 

(1) ^ became Wi: lik}i louse-nit lakh wax 

(Idh^), HkJi syiH (ak^ta-), ckltai}ttl (ovakaaraH), 

claklivU (upiUakfat^). khir (ksira-), khSva lose (^apano-), 
khamvtl (k^xnatf). k}ui>i (^^foruz-), adkh (aak^a-), HkhH 

Beelde tikhd' also llnik. Marathi and Nep&li both show 
the double treatment of k^ri, e.g. M. iVchu (tikana-) beside 
M. a&n {ilak^^a-). N. tikho beside adno small 
The differeoce is found in Prakrit,' where iikkha-, Vufha-. 
sa^Aa- appear, as well as pa/nOxa^ {pahjma'y The remark 
of M&rkaodeya, quoted by Fisohel, that ttAAAd' lias the 
literal meaning and ti^dxa- the derived, points to the second 
form, in this particular case, being a loanword from 
another dialect. 


Ficcbel, §312. 
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The following are loaowords from a c/t-di&lsct: kdcJi 
(kacchS: kak^-), rich (xh<^), chwo (cAtwa- .* &*itra.), tScJi 
(tah9<Jh). c/us 6, {•ifejivoA?), char beside tehOr (Apdra.), its 

< •flc/t (Northern Gujarati or Marstbi < ik^)^ vicJuxlvH 

ehtLdvH beside kliUdvii 
(2) < or ^ + s become cch, 

U: vach (vataa-). mdcho hsh {matiya’). char koife 
(isaru-), ucJuvrviL be brought up (tsisamii). 
j)8: {jUcho boncli (^fwsc/wi* / ^eo-X 

90. Sibilsat + oosal. 

( 1 ) 9n become nJu 

|Ti; <ln(/t)a vmQC)&li> (tMiiO-fcaZo-). 

Sft: ^a^i) flow of milk into udder (pnunava^), nk&vtl 
(BnaH), TihS/nH (arWtna*), nih 

(2) in, stn i see § 53. 

91. Sibilant + y, r or »; and r + sibilant: y, y, v are 
assimilated. 4y, sy, § 82 j §r, sr, ri, rf, re, § 84; iu, 9v. 

§ 87 (4). 

92. 4k. Ifkh, hp become kk, kkk, pp: ciik Pkt. (.‘auHtt* 

< *caiu4kar {coiiv'ha^), duMvft (Pkt. Skt. 

du^tA'X c^pdi < ^catxtJfp&da- (caiwpSda-). 


Summary of the Relationship between the GojAftirt 
AMP Primitive Indian Sounds 
93. Tlie sounds on the left of each column are Gujarftti, 
those on the right PI, unless otherwise stated. The 
numbers refer to preceding paragrapha 


rt - a 17,21, 23. 
i 23 (2), 24 (1). 
n28(8), 24 (1> 
a 28 (3). 
f 13. 

(S s fi 17. 
a 19. 

r 18- 

MI d+ cl 27 (1). 


MI -a&iih 66(2). 
4 » i 17, 23 (2). 

I 20, 21, 23 (3), 
ri8. 
i - i 17. 
i 19. 
ri3. 

?17. 

MI i i 27 (1). 
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III ia 27 <8> 

MI in 27 (8). 

MI Ml 27 (4). 

MX iuifi 27 (4). 

« 17, 21, 28 (2). 
tl 20. 21, 23 (8), 
ri8. 

timi 67 (2) {h). 
ft ^ ft 17. 
ft 19. 

f 18. 

Mm+ 4 27(1). 
MI iUi 27 (5). 

MI ita 27 (6). 

« SB 6 28 (3). 

ai 28 (3). 

MI al 28 (8) (ft), (5). 

?17. 

fti 17. 

aya 80 (1). 

a 31. 

MI e 19. 

MI to 27 (2) (ft). 

Ml Jft 27 (2) (ft). 

MI ai 27 (2) (c). 

0 « 3 21, 28 (8). 
an 28 (8). 

MI<Mi28(3) ia).{h). 
3 « 3 17. 
ftl4 17. 

am 30 (1), (2), 

MI 0 19. 

MI 6a 27 (2) (ft). 

MI as 27 (2) (c). 

MI ftft 28 (IX 
< » Mlfti 28 (2) (ft). 


I - MI oi 28 (2) («X 
Ail ai 2a (2) (a). 
Mlayft 30 (3)(tt). 
ft S3. 

9 s* MI ftft 28 (2) (5). 
p * MI ft* 28 (2) (6). 
MI aft 28 (2) (6). 
MI am 80 (2), (3). 
MI Oft 27 (2). 

MI 6i 27 (2) (6) 

kk 74. 
tk 75. 
ibi 7$ (1), 
ah 78. 
i^v 84. 
rk 84. 
ky 80; 
kv 87 (1). 
fli 88 . 

H40. 
kh ^kJt 57. 

!ich 75. 

78. 

Jcky 80. 

9k 88. 

ait; 88. 
skti 88. 

^89(1). 
k9>i 80 (1). 

^^68. 

g^t/57. 

^9 75. 
gn 7(j, 

^78. 

99 80. 
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gr 84. 

^ 41. 

rg 84. 

jh m > 57, 

igu. 

IE gih, Ski. Jc^ 42. 

40. 

rjh 84. 

gk B gh 57. 

d/iy 81. 

(^A75. 

hy 83- 

iigh 78, 

^ B rM3 s. 

ghr 84. 

43 B. 

rj/t 84. 

(44. 

MI g-h 72(1), 

n 74. 

« B « 57. 

(y 80. 

<x1i. 

tv 87 (1). 

^W78, 79. 

n< 78, 

cjf 80. 

8^40. 

fv: 84. 

th^ ah 74, 

iy 81. 

78- 

it 41. 

44 88. 

eh ^ch 57. 

$tfi 88. 

m4 74. 

^ B ir 43 b. 

84, 

ni 48 B. 

89 (1). 

rdh 43 a. 

t9 89 (2). 

43 £. 

89 (2). 

43 B. 

if 88. 

48 B. 

M41. 

d 44. 

i 57. 

( 44. 

i?74. 

d 65, 

78. 

dd 74. 

jy 80. 

dy 80. 

rj 84. 

v4 78. 

>87. 

/ 65. 

y 59. 

MI dh 40. 

81. 

dh^ih 65. 

83. 

9th 56. 

yy 83. 

43 6. 

jh 40. 

( * ( 57. 
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it 74. 

W 75. 
pt 75. 
nt 73, 79. 
(r 43 A- 
rt 4S A. 
Ul ih 40. 
tk - nth 78. 
rth 48 A. 
88 . 

6th 88. 

^ 57. 

74. 
hd 75. 

78. 

rfr 43 A. 
rci 48 A. 
MI dh 40. 
dh^dhSl. 
ffd/i 75. 
ddh 74. 
6«iA!75. 
n<j&78. 
dhr 48 A. 
rdk 43 A. 
d^h 72 (2). 
p « p 57. 
pp 74. 
tp 75. 
mp 78. 
py 80. 
pr 84. 
rp 64. 

Ip 85- 
Ap 88. 
tm 76 (8). 


tv 87 (2). 
pk ^ ph 67. 

6p 88. 

88 . 

$m 55 (8). 

5 - 6 57. 

78. 
vh 84. 
mi' 84. 
dv 87 (2). 

Wt - Wi 57. 
dbhIS. 

■rnbk 73. 

My SO. 
hhr 84. 
r5?i 84. 
dkv 87 (2). 

/w 87 (6). 

MI b-h n (2). 

i4 B 73. 

i^h 78. 

n * fl 66 (1), 

1x66(1). 

It s 41 67. 
nn 77. 

94 77. 

«y 82. 
ny 82. 
px 76 (2). 
rp 84. 

«* 90 (I). 

?P 90 (1). 
<^39 (IX 
m « m 57, 67 (1). 
17177V 77. 
mb 78. 
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tny 82. 
rm 84. 
mr 78, 84. 

^mS5. 
im 65 (2). 
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The Portuguese in India and Arabia between 
1507 and 1517 


By E. DENISON ROSS 

TX «bd January number oi this Journal there appealed 
a most interesting article by Mr. U. LaugTTortb Dames 
OQ The Portuguese and Turks in tbe Indian Ocean in tbe 
Sixteenth Century'’. The article furnishes an admirable 
iutroducticQ to this engrossing, if little known, subject; 
and it is only by way of supplement that I am writing the 
following notes. 

The main sources of information on which we can draw are: 
Portuguese, Persian (Indian), Arabic, and Turkish. By far 
the most important are, of course, the Porti^eee, and these 
have been fully utilised by Mr. Longworth Dames. He has 
also made use of such Persian histories as Ffrishia and the 
H^%r'&C•i•Sihmdari, but the Arabic and Turkish histories have 
remaiued for the most part unefplored. Certain of these lest 
throw much light on the history of the Bed Sea and tbe Indian 
Ocean in the sixteenth century, and I propose in this place to 
illustrate this claim. I wish, however, to state at tiie cutset 
that the intimacy with which the early Portuguese writers 
disclose with tbe public afiairs and private intrigues of the 
Moslems in Arabia and India is quite sstonishing, and that 
the accoimts that they give of the relations of the various 
Mubammedsn states with one another is usually in striking 
accoid with the narratives of Koslem historians. 

In the present article it is my intertion to deal only with 
the period of history covered by the years a.d. 1507-17, 
reserving for a future occasion tbe period of Iado*Portuguese 
History which terminated in the unsuccessful expedition of 
Snlayman Pasha against the Portuguese In Ghijarat in 1538. 

The ten years 1507-17 saw many bappeniogs of bistoricel 
importance in the Indian Ocean and tbe Ited Sea, Including 
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the partul cocquMt of ihe Yamaii the CirOMAian l^Umlula, 
and tbe conqneat of EgTpt by tbe Ottoman Turks. 

In tbe oouise of my researcbes on this period I have con¬ 
sulted upwards of twenty Arabic and Turkieb works, chiefly 
in manuscript, I do not propose in this place to enumerate 
all these authorities, but will ccaime myself to tbe mention 
of tiiose which appear to me the most important, I may 
mention that the two beat Tiirldah Histories, namely, those 
of Mima]jim Bbaht and Colonel Ahmad Kiahid, both of 
which ha^e been printed, contain nothing that is not to be 
found in tiie local Arabic Histories of the period. 

The most important writer on tbe History of the Yiman 
down to A.D. 1517 is undoubtedly Wajih ad-DaybaS who 
as an inhabitant of Zabld had ample opportunity of obtiunlng 
first-hand information. He is tbe author of no less than five 
works dealing with tike history of the Yaman, one of which is 
in vecM. Tbe beat known of these is the Bxifpiyat vi-Muiiafid 
fi AJiJ^r Zabii, of which an incomplete Latin translation 
was published by Johannsen in 1828. 

Ad-Dayba' was born in a.b. 366 (a.d. 1461), and died in 
A H, 944 (a.i>. 1637), but none of his histories bring the 
narrative beyond a.r. 923 (A.n. 1517). 

The next Arabic writer of importance is Qutb ud-Din 
al-Hskki an*Nabrawili, who wrote two important works. 
1 . A history of the Yaman called al-Bar^ al-Yamdnifi 
a^'Othniini, of which a somewhat abridged translation was 
published by De Sacy in tome iv of Notices ei Extnsits. 3. A 
History of Hekka cdled ICii^ td’A'lam fi i'lam baytuJIah 
il-^iram, which was edited and epitomised by Wiistenfeld in 
his CArom'iten der SiadC MekJM (L^iptig, 1858 ). 

Qutb ud*Dfn was bom in Mekka in a.b, 920 (a.». 1514), and 
died in a.b. 990 (a.d. 1582). For tbe first two decades 
of the Tenth Century he is not alwars reliable, and by an 
unfortunate chance certain statements of his which are 
misleading have been slavishly copied by later writers, as will 
be seen below. 
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The third writer 1 heve to mentioo ia 'Abdullah Mubammed 
iba 'Oinarcomoioalj ioiowii aa Hijji ad^Dabir, who wroto an 
Arabic History ol Gujarat called a^^afaral Wdiih bi MMin^etr 
\oa 6Xih, of which the Uxt is uov being published in the 
Indian Text Series. 

Hijji ad'Dabir was born in Mekka about a.d. 1540, came 
to India as a young man, and lemained there moeC of his life, 
employed in secretarial duties by various leading notables of 
Gujarat and the Deccan. His History of Gujarat, which is 
brought down as far as a.H. 1014 (a.d. 1605), contains a vast 
amount of interesting historical matter outside bis immediate 
subject, and incidentally he devotes a good deal cf space to the 
affaire in the Yaman and the Red Sea during the first half of 
the Sixteenth Century. To his quotations from ad*Dayba' he 
adds not merely hia own intelligent commentaries, but also the 
personal aarratives of eye*witneasea. It is noteworthy that 
he makes no allusion to Qutb ud'Din’s Histories, though it is 
bard to believe tbat they were unknown to him. 

With so much by way of introduction I will proceed with 
my notes on Mr. Longworth Dames' paper. 

p. 8 . Th< haUU of O^utvl.—l thmk this battle undoubtedly 
took place in January, 1608, ad-Dayba' tells us that Amir 
IluBayn only reached Aden on his way to India in Hab'i ii, $13 
(i.e. August, 1507). Oastanheda, alluded to in the foot-note, 
i.s therefore correct. 

p. 9. AS'ifeAce of tka Oi^arai Hiticrian^ r^rdin^ Ihe Yi^tont 
of the Fortugucat off Fiu %n 1509.—There is only one llcslem 
historian who alludes to this victory, namely, Zayn ud'Dfn, 
the author of the well*known Tuhifat uf Mujdhxdin. 

The silence of the Mii*at*l*Sikandari U very remarkable, 
and a passage in the Arabic History of Gujarat led me for a 
time to conclude that at any rate the Egyptian fleet under 
Amir Kosayn did not take part in the battle: for H4jji 
ad'Dabfr implies that after the combined victory of the 
Gujarati and Egyptian fleets off Chauh Mahmud, king of 
Gujarat, invited Amir IJusayn to remain in his service, but 
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tiiat Axdx excused binself and withdrew vitji hh 

fleet to HormoA. In view, however, of the verj circumetential 
and detailed account given by Goee * and others oi Amic 
^uaajB's escape from the battle off Din in 1500,1 am inclined 
to thmk ^at iflAjji ad-Dabii ie guilty oi supprei$ia «m. 

As further evidence of the presence of Amir ^ueayn and 
the Sg^ptian fleet at the batde, we aro told thit the banners 
of the Soldan (ie. QAnsawb al-Ghawri) and of Ajnfc Huaayn 
were taken to Portugal and hung up in the Temple of Tomar, 
head of the iUustrious military order of (Siiist. We ace 
further told that among the spoils of victory were books 
in a great variety of languages showing the motley crowd 
of nationalitiea oi which the Sultan's army was com¬ 
posed. It is, oi course, quite probable that the ruler oi 
Hormuz, Uke many other Uoslem rulers, appealed to the 
Mamliik Sovereign for help in 1507, and Hij]i ad-Dablr 
tells US that the long of the Yaman set out from Aden 
to attack the Portuguese near Hormuz in hlarch, 1507. The 
Portuguese actually captured Hormuz in the following year. 
It is possible tbat after the Moslem victory oS Chaul in 
JanuaTy, 1508, Amir ^usayn, under orders from the Sultan, 
Qaiisawb ^•Qhawri, took his fleet to Hormuz, and thence 
returned to India to take an ignommous part in the battlS 
off Diu. 

Goes (part ii, ch. $0) gives ioU details of the Moslem fleets 
present at battle of Din, and sa^ that Amii Husayn'e 
fleet compneed more than 100 ships, This would Imply 
tbat he had a far larger fleet than at the battle of Chau], 
' " Afoir (indiog himMlI sorroaDded on all tides ru)d finding 

LbM Mtiik Ayezvot koldiogtteof, wntching the bAttle vrirbont entering 
itinweelf, end seeing that he bad pni hie reltenoe on the Fueu^, whieb 
BOW seemed te iiA\‘e aUendeneci him, and belBg liiiuaelf won ruled and 
tnany of lile meu being wocniled or dead, ho eeorett; »lix'i>ed away 
through tbe roddcr.hoie of liie eJuj) aad let himealf down on Eo a barge 
which be Lad there in readiness lor'euch an emergenoy, aod eecap^ 
disguised to a «illege where bo hid. anil whence he took a horse and 
proceeded to join the Governor of Cambay, for bo feared Malik Ayaz 
becanee be eould not troet him, as mvel) as be feared out people on 
whose aceoBDi be had ebed so mueli Dood." 
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where, according to most Moslem authorities, the Egyptian 
contingent comprised onty tea vessels. 

The expedirion which Ht Suez in May, 1507, is fuliy 
d«cribed by ad-DaybaS and even more fuUy by Hijji 
ad-Dabii. It U not, however, mentioned by Qutb ud-Din in 
either of hia hiatorlcs, and tbe fact that the later writera have 
followed Qutb ud*Din rather than ad-Bayba' has led to coq* 
aiderable confusion. * Ad-Payba' tells that in response to the 
appeals received from the King of theYaman aDdseveralrulers 
in Western India, QAnsawh abGbawri, the Mamluk Sultan of 
Sgypt, appointed Amir Hosayn Governor of Jedda, and 
ordered Kim to proceed with a fleet to India. Ad-Dayha' also 
aaya that Amir Husayn was accompanied by Salmin Ita'ls, 
who had been sent by tbe Ottoman Sultan, Salim, to help 
the Ghawri againat the Franks. This detail is interesring 
in conuexioQ with clrciunstances that (as Mr. Longworth 
Dames points out on p. 11) many historians, both Portugu^e 
and Indian, speak of the Egyp^an fleet as one sent out by the 
Sultan of fium, or Constantirpple. Goes, ou the other baud 
(part iv, chap. 12), aays that Salmin Ra’is was a Turk by 
hicth, who, after many yearn as a Mediterranean corsair, 
entered the service of the Grand Turk, and afterwards fled to 
the Sultan of Babylonia (i.e. Cairo). Hdj]i ad*Dabir also tells 
us that Salmin Ba'ls bad been famous as a corsair in tbe 
Mediterranean, but he does not say apeciflcally that he 
accompanied Amir Husayn on his flrst Indian Expedition. 

The account given by Hijji ad-Dabir of this expedition 
and the sea battle in 2508 ofl Chsul is as follows :— 

In the meantime, the Mamluk sovereign, Qinsawh al'Ghawri, 
had been in correspoodence with these Midiammedan rulers 
in India, of whom the principal was Mabmiid Sh4h Began of 
Gujarat, through whom co*operation was established with 
the famous Govemoi of Diu, Malik Ay?tr.^ 

In response to the Gujarati and other invitations, prepara¬ 
tions for the dispatch of an Egyptian fleet were made by 
' He is flsid to bav« bMo * Rosaisa by birCb. 
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the Memiuk king, under the orders of Amir ^usa 7 n, the 
Qovemor of ledda. 

In tie month of Mubarram, 913, May, 1507, the Turkish 
Fleet (poesibly comcoanded by Salmin), oonsiatiag of two 
large vessels {bonhcu), aod ^ree small cnee (^nibs), set sail 
from Jedda. They passed by Jiain, Kamardn, hlatba, 
and Mokhi, and doaliy reached Aden. They also made a 
landing at Abyan, Wherever tiey went the mhabitants 
ded from ^em. A few months after Amir Husayn set out 
afier them with two la^e vessels (ad'Dayba* says three large 
v^els (horr/bza)), and three small ones from Jed<ia> and 
anchored at Bab*al*Mandeb. Ad-Dayba' says no one knew 
what was his objective. (It is to be noted that the Mir'ol-i- 
Sikan^H (Bayley, p. 222) says that there were ten Turkish 
ships.) And when he finally came neat Aden he sent out a 
small boat with a meeeeogex carrying a request to tiie Amir 
MirjdH (Barros says “Miramkan’* was an Abysuoian con¬ 
verted to Islam) asking permission to enter the port. This 
was granted, and ho entered Aden without a shot being fired. 
Alirjin seat two of his officers to welcome him, and Amir 
^usayn said to them ; Tell the Amir from me that if I had 
not recdved orders from the Sultan QAnsawh not to enter 
Aden I should have entered Aden and gone to meet him : tell 
him, however, that I ask permission to take on board drinking 
water, firewood, etc.” Ihe Amir not only gave him permiasion 
to do so in rstiirn for certain concessions, bnt bestowed 
innumerable favours and robes of hononr on his companions, 
then the Amir sent him predous gifts and set out lor Zltu 
lojiffht ike Franks vko had appeared there. 

On pp, 37 and 38 of the Arabic History of Gujarat we 
read; 

“ And in Jbunosan 913 (January, 1508} took place the great 
engagement with the Franks on the coast of India, and the 
Sultan [MabmAd] set out from Cbampanir with the Intent of 
making Holy War, and be travelled alcug the coast as far as 
Damman, where he halted. 
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“Now, he bad writtto to Malik A^is, the Qovnmor of Juna^ 
and Din, t«Uing him to make read^ to attack the Franka by 
sea, and the sortie of Aji£ from Diu coincided with the 
arrival of Amir Husa;^, the Egyptian, at the head of two 
galleons and three fusU, which had been sent by the Lord of 
Egypt, Qinsawh al-C^hawri, to the Indian Ocean and Bcrmue 
against the Frania, for he had heard oi the mischief being 
wrought by the Franks in those two seas. And Ayis w'ent 
oat to meet him with all ceremony, and expressed his great 
delight at his arrival, paying him every possible mark of 
attention and respect as was due—nay, even more than was 
due. Then these two captains took their fleets in the direction 
oi Ohanl to give battle : Amli Husayn acting as vanguard. 
The Franks appeared upon the coast of Chaul and had collected 
many men, but God Most High protected the True Faith, 
and many of the Franks were put to the sword and a nnmber 
oi their ships were broken, many of them were taken prisoners, 
while others, boarding such ships as remained seaworthy, 
(led from the sword to the shore, hotly pursued by Aydr, 
who killed 7,000 of them, and took prisoners even more, 
so that the total of those who perished reached 10,000, 
while the number oi the martyrs among Amfp Husajn’s 
Turkish troops was 400, and the martyrs among the troops 
oi Ayis amounted to 600. (May God exalt their rank 1). 
And Ayis wrote to the Sidtan annoua<^g the victory, which 
he attributed to Malimiid's good fortune, and Mahmdd gave 
praise to God, and set out ior die port ci Basaein, where he 
encamped on the shore. And Melik Ayiz returned to him 
and cast anchor in that part, and when he and Amir Husayn 
reached the shore the Sultan rode out to meet them with 
great honour to celebrate the Holy War, and led them back 
to his pavilion, and honoured them with every trind of favour 
and mark of esteem, espe<nally Amir Husayn, whom he 
desired to keep with him, oifenDg him, if he remained, the 
command of Mahairo, but Husayn excused himself on the plea 
that his Sultan had ordered him to proceed to Bormus to 
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attack the ]?f&nks, but that when he had acoomi^iahed thla he 
would leconaider the matter ; and he remained in the enjoy¬ 
ment of favours and gifts uatU he waa allowed to depart with 
all the storee required and set out fox Hormue.” 

Now, Qutb nd-Dln in both hie hietonee has a good deal 
to aay about Afnif Husayn, and it is almost impossible to 
reconcile his statements with those of the two Arabic historians 
referred to above or with the Portuguese dhiooiclea. He 
says in the Barq al-Yaoiini: “ 'Amir ibn ‘Abdul Wahhdb, 
Kicg of Yaman, called on the Sultan of Egypt for help at 
the same time aa did Sultan Musafiar of (xujarat. Amfr 
^llsayn was appointed to command an expedition with 
SfImAn Ba'is onder him. Amir Huaayn was appointed 
Governor of Jedda, where he arrived In a.9. $17 (a.o. 1011-12). 
He huilt a strong wall round Jedda, and then (according to 
the same authoi’e History of Mekka, in a.h. 921 (a.d. 1515)}, 
set out for India, entered the port of Diu and had an interview 
witii Sultan hluzaEar, but dnding the Portuguese firmly 
re*establiehed in Goa, he left India without doing anything, 
and returned to Kamarin. Now Qutb ud-J)ln appears to be 
abne responsible for this story, which has been copied by 
later Moslem writers. T^e Gujarat historians and the 
Portuguese ere both alike silent; and it is hard to believe 
that such an expedition bad it taken place would have been 
ignored by either. It is eqnally curious that Qutb ud-Dfn 
ahonld be ignorant of Amir Huaayn^s eEpeditlon in 1507-$, 
and he certainly seems to regard a.5. 921 (a.d. 1515} as the 
date of the Amir’s first journey to India. Rdahid, tiie Turkish 
historiau, has indeed noted the discrepancy in the various 
narratives, but oSers no explanation. One detail in Qutb 
ud'Din’s uarrative is worthy of notice. He says that an appeal 
for help was made to Egypt by Sultan Mutaffar of Gujarat in 
1511. It WAS in Noveinber of that year that Muzafitf came 
to the throne, and this detail being corxect, one wonders 
whether there may not be some truth behind the story after all. 

It seems at any rate certain that Hosayn withdrew 
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to Eftniar^D at tbe end of 1509 and remained either there or 
in Jedda (of which he was Governor until his deaUi in 1517}, 
until 1515, when a fresh expedition to India was or|anized 
by Qinfawb al'Ohawri, at tbe rec^uest of several of the kings 
of India, including those c( Oarnbay (Gujarat}, and Calicut 
(Goes, part iv, chap. 12), This is, I fancy, the occasion which 
Qutb ud-Din must have bad in Ms mind, though the fleet 
which left Suez in October, 1515, under the command of 
Amir ^uaayn and Salinin EaMs never got beyond Aden.^ 
p. 10. The FaU of Amir Jlveayt^ According to the 
Portuguese Chronicles, Amii liusayn was thro'vn into tbe sen 
with a stone rotmd his nock by the ord&s of SalmAn Ra'ia. 

Tbe manner of bis death is no doubt correct, but tbe Arabic 
historians give what were no doubt the actual circumstances. 

Qutb ud'Din tells ue that no sccner did tbe victorious 
Sultan Salim reach Cairo than Sayyid al'Barakdt, the Sharif 
of Mekka, sent his thirteen-year'Cld son, Abd Kumayy, to 
wait on the Sultan and oSer his congratulations. Salim was 
highly pleased, and conflimed Barakdt in the government of 
the Holy Towns and the land round about. Salim also sent 
by Abu Noiuayy orders that Amir Husavn should be put to 
death. No doubt the Sultan had heard of the cruelty end 
unpopularity of tbe Governor of Jedda. Husayn was, 
therefore, sent for by the Sharif, and told that he was to report 
himself to the Sultan in Cairo. Secret instructions were, 
however, given to the captain to drop overboard es soon 
as the open sea was reached. 

p. 12. AJbuquerqiiF6 Attack on Adenin 151$.—In tbe year 
151$ the great Albuquerque set out towards Arabia “ to look 
for the fleet of the Kumes", and bis unsuccessful attack on 
Aden is one of the most romantic episodes in the history of 
Portuguese adventure. The account contained in Ms own 
Comnientaries has long been acc^sible to tbe English reader, 
i Qutb ud*I>/n, bewevar, uyi« that wbto in a.b. Sfit (a.d. ISIS) 
Hu9«yn Beg Rtbel vm niAd» Goveroor of Joddo be foaod th«ro 
number of fully ermed ebips irbich Huuvn Kurd! bed tAlcen to 
India nod bad broagbe bdok again for Qinsavh al<Ghawn. 

J&AS. OOTOBEA 1981. SS 
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but not SO, 1 believe, that oi Bamu, and it mhj be o£ iatereat 
to see aide bj ode the tr&nidatloii of salient paasages from the 
deacriptioD given in Decade II, with that ^ven b^ tbe Arabic 
writers. 

I am led to suppose that when Amir i^usayn had heard that 
the Portuguese were about to enter the Bed Sea he withdrew 
from the Island oi Kainar^ to Jedda, which he had iortihed 
with great strength in anticipaldon of Portuguese attacks; 
and that he only retnmed to Eamarin wh^ he learnt that 
the Portuguese had returned to India. 

Albuquerque's attack on Aden. 

(i) According to Poms Dccada II, Dfv. VII, Qfutpe. 9 teq., 
Albut^uergue having captured the fort of Bencstarim, and 
having placed matters on a sound footing in Goa (he had aleo 
concluded a treaty of peace with the Samon (Samudrl BAji) 
by which he was allowed to build a foitrws at Calient), set 
nut for the Bed Sea with a fleet of twenty sail on Februaty 7, 
1513. His orders froin Dom Mnniiel I, which he disclosed to 
his captains when they hsd reached the open sen, were to 
cooqner Aden and then attack the Egyptian fleet in the 
Bed Sea. 

When he first reached Aden he reemed on board Mir 
an Abyssinian by birth, who had turned Mussulmau, 
Commander of town, wlio came to inquire whether 
Albuquerque needed auv supplies for his fleet; to which 
Albuquerque replied that he had come to look for the Annadn 
da Itumcs, which was said to have been sent out from Suez 
by tbe Sultan of Cairo, aod he wished to save them the 
trouble of going to look for him in India! Albuquerque, 
after an exchange of compliments, asked Mirjin to ocloiow* 
ledge the suaermaty of the king of Portugal—which Mirjtui 
ultimately refused. 

Duiiug tbe three days spent in the harbour Albuquerque 
was able to decide on his plan oi attack, and eventnally it 
was determined that his whole force should engage in a scaling 
assault on an arm of the city wall which ran along tbe sea 
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front. Hia forces numbered J,100 men, one thousand 
Portugese, and four liundred Mal&baris. The Attacldng 
party went to tbe shore in small, boats, carrying with them 
scaling ladders so ndde that six men could ascetuZ side by aide. 
The Aden gsiriaon had decided to entice the Portuguese 
within the city walls and l^bt them tliere rather tban outside, 
whare they would be at the mercy of the supertot artiUecy 
of the Franks. (This is home out by the Arabic accounts.) 
There followed a very keen competition among the Portuguese 
for the honour of being the first to scale the town walls. 
We are told that the men, in their enthusiasm, jumped out 
of their boats into the sea, carrying their ladders and shouting 
“ To the wall 1 To the wall I ” 

(The Arabic accoimta say that Mirjdn ga\'e orders for no 
notice to be taken of the besiegmg force till they got Into the 
to'vn—we are, nevertheless, told thet one of the first 
PorUiguese to movmt the wall, Femanders de Beja, who was 
*in charge of the ladder which Albuquerque was to use, was 
knocked down by a musket shot fired from tbe wall.) But 
tbeir Iceenness was such that they broke the ladders with their 
w^ght. When Albuquerque saw this he sent the halbardicrs 
of hia guard to prop up tbe ladders with their spears, but many 
who were pushed back from the walls fell transfixed by these 
spears—^ /oi cousa fiedosa ie v^r! The chief success of 
tbe attack lay in the occupation by Garcia de Sousa of a 
cuhetto (fortified turret or “ pih box ”). 

Meanwhile Mir MiijiQ rode out, with others also, on horse* 
ba^, and pressed down upon those who had entered tbe town. 
This the attackers could not resist, and most turned in flight 
back to tbe walls, while a few joined G. de Sousa in his turret. 
The Moors brought straw, and pladng it below this turret, 
set fire to it in order to smoke the men out. Whereupon 
Albuquerque sent ropes by which they could let theiuBelves 
down. Garcia de Sousa refused to use a rope, and when 
Albuquerque called out telling him to do so he made the 
spirited reply : Senor, 1 am not tbe man to come down in 
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dsty other way than that by which 1 came up; and ^ce 
yoa cannot help me except with a rope, Ood grant me His 
help, ior I sorely need it,” He died a true hero. 

When the fighting hod lasted ioor hoon, Albui^uer^ue 
decided to withdraw his men to their ships. A council of 
war was held, and though many of his captains were in 
faTour of leneving the attack, Albui^uetque.decided that they 
should at once pass through the Straits oe the season was 
late—and “ lea7e the chaatlsernent of that town for another 
time”.* 

E(a]}loyiug hfuhammedan pilots, since there were no Portu¬ 
guese who knew the Ped Sea, they set sail next day, and 
(at ^e beginning of April 0 reached the Island of KlamarAu. 
Here Albuquerque captured four ships, one a richly laden 
lUcrchantman belonging to the Sultan of Cure which was 
bound for Jedda. (It seems that whensrei Ramor^n was 
attadied most of the inhabitants deserted it, going to Lohaya 
and elsewhere on the coast. Burros says: e parece t/ilarem 
por Cfoaa de alffurn prowito gue rec^'fm ddUf ndoa 
jue viitX^ foier agwjda, que por foJgar <k hoh/for o term.) 
It is interesting to note that Albuqucrqne found the island 
governed by a slave placed there by the king of Aden with a 
garrisou, from which the king derived a large revenue, priu* 
cipally from the fisheries. (At lAis dau vs hear nothing of 
Mir /fwayn i» Kajnar<in.) 

Albuquerque wished now to proceed to Jedda, but the 
winds were unfavourable, and after coasting round on either 
shore of the Red Sea (John Qomes was sent on shore on the 
Abyssinian coast) they decided in the inon& of May to anchor 
in Kaoisrin. 

On the 15th July Albuquerque, after utterly devastating 
Kamanin, fieas pedra sobre pedm, porgue gmniot 

* 0(W of Cb» bastions on tho strip of Und which ran into the ssa w'm 
tfCAt^wbilo worbifig liavoc aaseng Alboqactquc's ships. This hccCjon 
WM Captured by Mnnuel dc LacerdA, who cnslly pob die garrison to 
deetb. 
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edificios ioi fo^igos: afarem em pi,'* leveUcd it with 
thA groimd, so that the hloors of Jedda should not build 
defences there to prevent future Portuguese fleets from 
lauding. On his waj through the Straits be sent fiu/ GalvAo 
and John Gomez to explore Z^yW ^ith tno ships. 

When Albuquerque reached Aden he found it in a much 
stronger state of defence than when he had left it, for the 
inhabitants had directed their whole time and energies 
repairing the damage done, and to building laxge cannons. 
He remained ten days, waiting for the monsoon, nothing 
being achieved beyond the capture of a few vessels in the 
harbour, and certain foolhardy enterprises. See Barros It, 
viii, 4 pp., 294-301. Albuquerque left Aden on the 4tb 
August, 1513. 

He.reached Piu after a journey of only twelve days; and 
having there entered into an agreement wi& Malllr Ay4A 
Regarding the establishment of a factory, he set out for Goa. 

(ii) Acc<rrding to Hajji ad-Dabir and ad-Dagha*. When in 
Muliaram a.h. 919 (March a.p. ISIS) the people of Aden, the 
Yemenites, learnt that the Franks were about to attack them 
with niniteen (some liters give eighteen) veasels, ‘Amir sent 
a force to protect Aden frontier, and ordered prayers to be 
read flve times a day in all the Mosques. ‘Amir having heard 
of their approaching attack, appealed to Q^nsawh for help. 
Q^awh sent an envoy and an agreement was reached by 
which *Aiaii was to make certain conce^ons in territory 
to QAn^wh in return for his assistsmee. The Pranks 
reached Aden on Priday night, the 17th Mubarram 
(26tb March, 1513), and nobody was aware of thdr arrival, 
and sa soon aa dawn came they were observed by the 
people in the town and the people on the shores, 
including Mirjin, who commanded the town. He gave 
orders for the town to be put in a state of aiego inside, but 
outwardly pretended to ignore their presence (and the Franks 
captnred some of their cargo ships without opposition), 
and then made a landing with more than forty ladders, and 
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they thought it would be an easy matMr to capture Aden 
as nobody appeared; and they placed their ladders on the 
outer walls oi the town and ascended the ladders, and some 
qI the Franks entered the town. Thereupon MujAn 
(Muhammedan histories say that Mirjin alone was on horse* 
back, while Barros says (Dceada II, Hv- vui, chap, is) “ ao 
qual tempo acodls inirt njirwn a cAvallo com ouiroa gt<e o 
sequiam tenihcm a onv^lo") gave orders to make a sortie 
against them from the broken gateway, and they attacked 
them and iozei the ladders and killed many of the Franks, 
azul captured four of them. The rest of the Fianka who 
were able, escaped to their ships, and, hoisting a^, fled from 
the port, after uoldiig all tiic ships belonging to Aden, of 
which ^ere were more than forty {Oon/pendio, p. 191, says 
thirty merchantmen) so that they might not be foUowed. 
Xhey proceeded to Bab-al-Mandab, and than to Mokhi and 
Matina, but in each of these porta the local garrison clI 0^1 
them off. The Franks nest attacked Hodeida, but without 
succeffl, so that they set out for Kamordn, which they entered 
at the beginning of the month of Safar, a.u. 919, April, a.D. 
1513, and which they plnodcred, killing a number of the 
inhabitante. They then put out to sea again, after destroying 
Kamardn so that no trace of it was left, and when they reached 
Aden a few weeks la«r with sixteen ship8.they dropped anchor 
where they bad aucliored before. They hod, in the meantime, 
sent two shijis to Zeyla* and destroyed all ^e croft in the 
harbour; when all these ships reached Aden their anh'sl was 
warmly greeted by the others, who fired their guns for joy and 
spread their banneia. And before the arrival of these two 
boats they had tried to capture Aden by ruse, but could 
not discover the best way of approach; but after the arrival 
of the two ships they made ready for battle again, and burned 
everything they foimd in the way of timber. Then they 
disembarked on the shore by iiight in small boats, and the 
sea waa very rough, and the people on the hill called $ira saw 
them landing , and informed the people of Aden accordingly, 
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who tbereiipoQ road? their arms and drew iij) in battle 
order on the shore and when they landed from their boats 
on the shore (and thej were not aware that the Uusul* 
mans were awake), the Mitsulmans charged them froin all 
sides opened dre /rom the town batteries and from the 
Musulmans’ ships, and a great battle ecksiied, and Qod gave 
victory to the Mnsulumns, wbo kilied the advance party 
{?) of the Franks, including their commander and eeveu other 
captains. There were also many wounded. The rest fled 
back to the small boats, but the Moeletns remained os ahure, 
fearing tJie rising tide on the shoal. And on the second 
day the man who had taken command of the Franks ordered 
them to again make a landing, but they refxuted and despaired 
of captunog the tows, or the warships which were on the 
shore, which they had desired, and certain of the merchant 
vessels, which were pnarm^ ; and, meantime, the guns of the 
fort were destroying daily two or three of the big ehipa of 
the Franks, so they ded disappointed from .4den towards 
India, 

p. 12. Tki Effyj^ian Ali/tch on Aden in A D. 1516, 

The circumstances which led np to this expedition, though 
only indirectly connected with the Portaguese, are of con¬ 
siderable interest to the historian of the period. Although 
the attack was unsiiccessfnl, it achieved what Albuquerque 
had been unable to do in rediidng tbe defences of tbe place, 
and it was only the stupidity of his sacceesor, Lopo Soares, 
which prevented the Portuguese from taking ^lodisputed 
possession of that important harbour and city. Up to the last 
year of Qinsawh al-Ghawri’s reign (a.d. 1516) tbe Yaman had 
been ruled by the independent dynasty of the Tihiride (alec 
called 'Amirids). Their most important towns were the 
fortified ports of Aden and Zabid, 

On his flist visit to Aden in 1507, Amir ^tisayn had been 
received in a friendly way aud had obtained provinons. 
Some time between bis return from India in 1509 and the year 
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1515 be liad received a rebuff from the Goremor of Aden, 
which made him leaolve on the conquest of the Yaman. It is 
impossible, in view oi the condictiog Darratdves, to determine 
in what year the Governor refused to send the supplies 
demanded by Amir Huaayu; some writers imply that it was 
immediately after hie return from India, others that it was 
in 1518. 

In 1813, when news reached Aden of ^e impending attack 
cf the Fcrtugueae, the King of the Yaman appealed to the 
Sultan Qin^wh al-Ghawri for help, in return for which he 
agreed to make certain territorial concesaioDS to the ManJuk 
Sultan, but ere such help could arrive the Portuguese had been 
driven oH, and although the help was no longer required, 
the Sultan insisted on the fuldlment of the terms. This the 
King of the Yaman refused to carry out, and when this 
refusal was reported to the Sultan he lost his temper and 
ordered Salra^ Ra^is, who happened to be in Cairo, to go 
and conquer the Yaman with Amir ^usayn. 

Since his retnra to Kamaran at the end of 1513, Aiuir 
HuAayn had been busy making aUianccs with various 
Yamanlte (chiefly Zaydi) chiefs, and had planned au attack 
on Zabid wj^out informing Q>(nsawh al-Ghawri. 

We have seen that according to bc^ the Portuguese 
and Arabic sources a fleet bad been got ready in Sues for 
a freah expedition to India. According to Goes this fleet, 
under command of Salm^ Ra’ia, s^ed from Sues in October 
of that year; and we can only preaume that a fleet which was 
originally intended to help the Mithammedans in India against 
the Portuguese was ordered by the enraged Mamluk Sultan 
to undertake instead the conquest of the Yaman before 
proceeding to India. 

The gist of a most confnsed set of narratives seems that 
Amir Jlusayn and Salm^ Ra’is Anally joined forces at a place 
called Nakbl Widi, near Zabid, on the 15th June, 1S16. 
They then advanced overland to attack Zabfd, which they 
captured after various engagm ents on tlie 20th June. Leaving 
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a Circaaaian officei* in charge of Zabid and the army, Amir 
l^usayn returned to his ^ips icith Salmau, and they spent 
a month in Zayla' repairing ther ships and replenishing their 
stores piaparatory to an attack on Aden. 

They reached Aden on 31st July, 1516, with a fleet of twenty- 
one veesels, and there ther learned that the merchaut ahipe 
of Aden had set out for India on the day of their arrival. 
We are told they actually saw the sails on the honzon. 

Saimin lU'is at onoe act out eiter these merchantmen, 
aiid overtaking one of the King of Vaman’s own ships, 
i^eplaced the eaptun and pilot by men of hU own and sent a 
letter bv them to the “ Lords of India announemg that he 
had coni^uered the Yaman, and that his fleet was about to s^ 
for India. Salman Ba’is then continued the attack on Aden, 
which had been begun by Amir Qusayn during his temporary 
absence. Tlie attack aesmed unlikely to succeed from the 
first, Olid Amir Husayn, after a few days, retired to Jedda 
laden with booty, leaving Sabnin Ba'ls to continue his 
hopeless task. Finally, on the 20th Itajab, 1^ August, he 
abandoned the attack, thanldul to escape alive. 

We are act tcld what happened to SalmAn after his mth- 
drawal from Aden, but it may be preauined tiiat he remained 
iu the Yaman until the death of Amir Husayn, whom he 
succeeded as Govemcr of Jedda in a.h. 923 (a.d. 1517). 

More will be said about Salmon Ra’is in my notes on the 
following period. 

Colonel Abtuad Biahid in his History of the Yaman and 
Sana'A coneidecs it unlikely that Sultan ‘Amir appealed to 
QAniawh al-Ghawri for help, but that Amir Husayn was 
possibly sent to the Yaman by the Mamluk Sultan in order 
to keep A check on the Franks and prevent their nltimately 
attackmg the Egyptian coast (le Jedda or Suez). The 
Turkish historian, however, seems to give preference to 
another view which would fully account for Amir Hnsayn's 
attempted cx>nquest of the Yamau. He points out that at 
this time (i.e. in 1516} the extensive foreign conqueets of 
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Sultan Salim had filled the Mamluk Governmcmt with alarm, 
and that they ordered Amir ^ueayll to go and conquer the 
Yaman bit by bit in order that, in the event of Egypt being 
conquered by the Ottoman Sultan, the Mamluka might bare 
in the Yaman a place of refuge whither in case of need they 
could withdraw and poe^bly again assume power, 

(To bt couhnvfd.) 


The Dispersion of the Kurds in Ancient Times 
Bv 0. ^ DBITEB, MAg;dAUn College, Oxforal. 

rpHB territory occupied by the KuHlsb wee in historic 
tunes seeuis to have been the dvtrict called by the CSi'eeks 
lOirduchie, and by both Oretke and Homans Corduene or 
Gordiaeo,' and by the Syriec writtars Qaidil, whence the 
earliest Arabic authorities derived the name Qarde, the 
country bounded roughly on the north by Armenia, on the 
west by the river Euphrates, on the smith by the Aiabiaa 
desert, and on the east by the ancient kingdom of Media. 
Strabo, the Greek geographer, states that Armenia and 
Atropatene consisted of prosperous districts, but that the 
northern part u'ss a mmintainoas country occupied by wild 
tribes, such os the Kyrtii, oornsds and brigands dispersed over 
the wJiole of Armenia and extendingeastvards over the Zagros 
mountains. More closely he defines the land of the Qordisei, 
whom the earlier writers called KanlQchi, by locating it on the 
banks of tho Tigris and by adding that one of its chief cities 
was Pinaka, the modem Pinik, ” a very strong fortress, having 
three hill-tops, each fortified with its own waU, so as to form 
as it were a threefold city; yet Armenians subjugated it 
and Homans took it by storm, althou^ the Gerdiaei were 

' The root underb'ing tUoM BemM eeems M e beea Goivm, of wjjicli 
UiQ Armeniens fomocl o plural (7«r(urt&, Kurds, by aildiikg tlie I't^jular 
termiciotion H: from ikis tlie Greeks borrowed Che n^oi'd Xe^eire*, 
reCelni))g &he (erAiinetion of die Amenino jilurel, lu lieanl in some form 
of FranneniseS currant in tliedeyeof Xenophon, and only oafoniilatiDg 
•nifcA to the fwnilinr Greek (eunliiaUen ’oCxst. Die eane pheuotnenon 
«bo occurs in Xenophon in thecaee of a oelghbooriiig tribe called by )iim 
the T^ox«i {Analati^. iv. i, IS ; C. 6 ; 7, I; v, 5, 17), whorei Stepkaous 
of Byaautium steCea to have keen esJleil the TWm by Sophienetiu (Steph. 
Bys., av. Tibx<<; Sopinen,, fragin. 4, In MQller’e i’Vt^imrNre Hi»/orie- 
OPHin (Tneconm, rol, il, p, 75), the Armen ien ternihietlon -iA 

vae dropped aud the Greek gonUUc termiiwitiooA -e'st or were 
added, fomiiie TspStetsf or K^tvo^^i, which ihus pawed ot'er into Uitin, 

* Strabo, Orooro^tira, xi, I if, p. d2S, and xv, 3, I; see elao Tlieo* 
pbylactue SisiOoaLta. J/Uioria, ii. 10, 3. 
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sppafenUy good builders aud skilled in siege^works, for which 
rea.Hon Tigranes so emplojed them /' ^ Immediately adjoining 
the province o{ Carduene lay on the \7eat Arzanene, on the 
south Zabdiene, and on the north Mcxoene. Fvu'ther ofi on 
on the north Armenia reached from the Antitaurus range, 
past the north of I^ke W&o, then called I^ke Thospitis, 
beyond Mount Kiphatea, as far as the Biver Artaxes. To the 
south-west of Armenia lay the diatriota of Ingileue and 
Sophene, from Mala tlyah almost aa far as Amid, now the torm 
of Oiy&tbairr, while ^tween the latter place and Hierapolis, 
now called Jiiablus, lay Oerhoene, whose capital waa XTchii 
(Sdessa). The whole of the sont^em aide, below Zabdikene, 
was bo\mded by the province of Mesopotamia. Beyond 
Mesopotamia, from Carduene towards the 3oiith-oa8t,the whole 
range of hilly country past Arbela or Arbfl as fai as tbs Dlalas, 
now the BiyftU, was called Adiabeiie. To the north-east of 
Adiabene lay Atropatene, and beyond that again the vast, ill- 
defined pToviQce of Media.* Thus the ancient province of 
Carduene was but a small district, bosomed in the brlle 
between Diyaibskr. Kasibin, and Z4khu, and of far smaller 
ortent than the land now known as Kurdistan. Its exact 
limit*), however, alwaj^ remained somewhat uncertain, 
Strabo’s description is probably the most exact; for, while 
admitting that some people considered the Gordiaean hills the 
whole chahi that ran from the Taurus range in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Bdeasa, the modem TJrfali, to Ki^bis (fTasil^) and 
beyond, thus dividing Sophene and the rest of Armenia from 
Mesopotamia, he himself states that they are the hills which 
lie astride Tigris above Naelbln.* Pliniue says that the 
Gordraai a^Ijoui the Azoni, from whom the modem town of 
Haazfl perhaps has derived its name.^ PhUostorgius, in 

‘ rd. ih, xvj, j, 11 , 747. 

• Id. lb„ «, I, p, 2d; Kj, U. pp. 537, iOS; *i», 1.1, p. 632; xvi, 1, 
{ip. 7SS, 789, 74d. 

'Id. ib., XI, 12, p, 5S2. Pbolsioibax 1ocii,t«d them al 76^/30* 40* 

{Oto^rtifAts, V, 12. 8 ; »e« a)so v, IS, 9), 

* lliiuK, //uieria XulHi-alit, vi, 80 , ] IR. 
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his ecclesiastiual histoiy, recoids that the Tigris, flowing down 
from the HvTcaman 8eft, bj which he probably mcane L£.ke 
Win, receives visible additions in Condiaea as it Aovts i>asC 
Assyria; and this points to the same locality, for countless 
streams flow down from the mountains above Ka^bih aud 
Janlrat-ibn*‘Pniar and there emi)ty themselves into the Tigris A 
The deflnitioD of JtiiinB Honohus is even more dose, for he 
states that Corduena, which be calls a town, is enclosed by the 
livere Chrysorroas and the Tigris.* 

The reference to Cordyenc oi QerdQ, as the Syriac writers 
called it, need not long detain the reader. Its locality is vague 
and uncertain In Jewish and OhrlsUan esegetical writers, and 
mention of it is aluio^t confined to the history of mythical 
events which are supposed to have occurred there. Of these 
that w'hich most fr&juently recurs is ite identiflcation with the 
land in which lay Mount Ararat, a clear proof of the ignorance 
of these writers, ,for that mountain is siteated to the north of 
W&n, between the lake and the river Arexes. Its importance 
to them lay in the fact that it was there, in the hod of 
Qardfi, that the ark of Koah was supposed to havn come to 
rest after tlie deluge had subsided, a tradition which 
seems to have originated with Berossus in the third century 
before Christ.* Another class occurs in those ecclesiastical 
writers who divide the world among the sons of Noah^ and by 
whom Coiduene is allotted to the sons of Shem,* while a writer 

^ Pbiloitorgiva, StduitMica, til, 7, wh«r« Syria” is 

clearly u error for *'Atoyria”; this passage is copied ib Kicephorus 
CdlUetus, /fitioria Bcdwutuu, ix. 19. 

* Julius HoQorius, Ootvunjraphia, B> 10. 

* Berossos, Fragment Ko. 7 ir ^nrooncm 5criplorKn, 

voL ii, pp. 0 Ol>S: Joeephos, AMi/ptiltUtt, i.S, 6 ; Eussbiua OnonattUnt, 
p. SOS, •.jr. Ararat; ^ArwucCa (etl. Karst), p. 11; Bpiphanius, Adr<rni 
ffoTtuta, 1 , 1,4, who calls i& "theland of the Cardyei “ .Ois Sc^thakU 
{ed. Bezold), Syr. p. OS, Arab, p. 09; Iba KhardAdbbili, Al'Masfihk 
vta-'l-ifemdlik (ed. de Oceje), pp. 76 and 245, wlMStAtes thaitbearlc came 
down, not on Uount Ariri^ hot on the Jabel JfleU is Qsrdi ; Dionysius 
of TeldiabrS (Q Asseman's BihlMAaca ^rwatofia, ro). if, p. il3. 

* Bpipbanios, Kdsersru Beeruts, fi, 2, 02; Patcait (ed. 

do Freese), p. 3ld. 
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ill the Jewisih Talioud states tbat ALmham leaided for seven 
years in the land of Qardii.^ But the hlstonaoe of the Sjriac 
church mention QardS innumerable times os a Nestorlan 
diocese with Its episcopal see at Oazartft or B&ssbd&, ranking 
between the sees of Beled and Arztin in the province of 
Ns^bij;« 

Although the Arab historians and geographers rarely 
mention Qarda and Basabdi by thoir Syhao names, which 
gave place to their own more exact nomenclature, Ibn 
Kburd&dhib, who (loujished in the ninth century of the 
Christian era, is sn exception. In a list of the chief places in 
the district of I>iy&r Bahfah, he mentious No^Sbic, Amid^ 
Ras 'Ain, Miyirl&riqtn, M&rdhi, BA'arb&yA^ Batad Sinj&r, 
Qsrd&, and Bdzahda,^ and adds that a poet has s^d that 
Qarda and B4sabd& offer an excellent sojonin in the spring 
and in the sunimer> for the water there is sweet and cool» 
delicious as saUaHl *\ the wine (or the lake) of the Muslim 
paradise.* In another ^xisaagc of the same author it is stated 
that the reTeuue of Qarda and B&sabda in bb time was 
3,200>000 dirhems a year, while that of Mauslf was 6.S0C,00U, 
of Diyhr*nabrah 0,635,000, and of Arsan and MlyArfftriqtii 
jointly 4,200,000 dirhems.^ 

After Ibn Khurd&dhib the name Qardi vauisbes fmtn the 
Arabic writers, whose testimony, however, becomes of great 


' BrU;I onian Talmud, UdM ButhnJ, Slu. 

' **Pi'iu)tl«s Orieiitis,** in Assem«))’a SihJiotlneii Oniifit, ii, p, 648 j 
Bar HetriKQB (ib.), ij, p, 36:^; Jfit/oria (ih.), ill, pt. i, 

p 4119 j Amri at tU f'tUi !arch>4 yt^fortoJtcrvm (Amnwlaria (ad, 
<jiaioon(ii|, p. SQ. AnoUiar Ryiine writai* records iIaC two forts Iiul to 
bv bnilt to present Persian mamulen «ro»ing U )0 froo tiara and 
)«i)Oi)'atiuz )Q Qnnli'band and |jillagingXa^bfo and 7Us-ul-*AiD, 

iba i‘eti|)aaira oa|M(ab» of Uioaa two provinces (Wrigbt, C^ial^jHt ^ 
Syriiie Mai/uufiytf al Oaikl-riftfft, {), ] ISU, cel. ii). 

* A]«BaludliUr{ (r. «.r>. ineniloDS iha conquaat of Qanla and 

B«uil>d& by 'Ij'H ibn libnnajn in *.i>. 840 |v 178), and Ibn* 

abyaqUi (c. a m, Wia) laantlone both is a list of placn in Jazlrab 
iA/~DH/ifiht, in da (toejaV B3>iivihea t/ra^rapAorNW Am/^ewNW, p. 138). 

* Ibn Kliurd4riUib, 9|h Oit., p. 96. 

‘ Id, ib., lA ^1. 
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importance in Uhistrating the wide dilTusion of the KmiJe. 
Al'YaqfibI, writing tewaixlti the oloeo of the same century ae 
Ibn Ehurd^hib, states l^at the home of the Kuj'ds is the 
Jabal or the hill country to the east of *Ir&q and on the 
weHern fronUer of Porsiad that in tlie caliphate of 'Umar 
ihn*iil-Kbatt^b (a.d. 634-43) they overran Mfisibdhiu, ‘Ajaui 
and As'^aimarah in the blarj*ul*Afy&h,^ and that together 
with the Arabs they formed the greater port of the popiJatlon 
of ^ulwln and Qatmitln.^ while Kurds also were to be found 
settle<l in the piovince of I^fahhnA Ibn Pnstah (c. a.d. 90S), 
iuentioQS Kurds dwelling in teuta in the desert plains of 
‘ir&q tg tbo south of AJ-.Vlad&'in/ and others infesting the 
road from Daraw^C&n to Mar]-ul*Qala*ah.^ A little later 
Al*ltfas‘u<li (c. a.B. 943} attests their presence in the Jib&l * and 
in Adharbaljln, where their clans pass under the name of 
afianU, and one of whose chiefs, Aalam, sutuamed Ihn 
Shidliwaih. ruled over wide districts in Adharbaij&n, Arrin, 
Al'Bailaq&n, and Aimenln^; he ailds also that there were a 
number of Jacobite Chiiatians among the Kurds living in the 
territory of Kaufil and the Jabal Jud!.* In another work 
the same author relatae that Kurds were found in KlmiAu, 
BijistAn, Khur&sAn, Iffahftn, the Jib&l, in and around Kuiab 
and Basrah in Mesopotamia, and in other places between 
Mesopotamia and Persia, in Hamadhiin, ShahiMiir, Daribidli 
Ae-$Amigh3n, ArrAu, AdharbaijAn, and Armunie, in the 
Jashab, and even in Syria.^^ Istokhrf, writing about the same 

' Al'YoqttUi, Al-Suldtih {ed. de UMje) ia SiJiUo<\</4t Qeof/r^fiionitit 
Ar<il/km‘riil', ^‘el. v’h, p. dSe. 

* Id. iIl, p. 270, j r. Ae*8(^>niikreh. 

» Id, iU, p. r.D. 4,t, « Id. a., p. 275. 

* Ibu Kudteh, vpl, vii, p. 12 S. 

• H. Ib,,p. KM. 

’ Al-Mu*uilt, («d. de^leynnrd *ad de CourteilU). 

vpl, «}, p. 26.t, 

• Id. ib., »ol. T, p. S3l. » Id. II., vol. ill, p. 253. 

Id.. Ai-TanlAh tmV</«Ari(/‘(ib.), I'd. *iii, pp. SS-91; sinwhere lis 

loeiitioui ‘Alt ilii D&'Ad l])« Kurd ua promiaeiiCriuef near L)ia Jobal 
,Iu(li ici lb« land of Zuuafta (or Zikwuao) (Id. lb., p. S4). /iawaz&n Is 
de»orib«d by Yflqfit a« "a fair piorinoa beti»v«n tbe uoutitajna of 
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time (c. A.D. 951), meQtions a vilU^ of Kurds in Isiiabiclb ^ 
and a city cdltd Kurd,* of which the buildings were of miid 
ot day, in a distiict in the vicinity of Isfahin,* so cold, 
however, that neither crop* not iruite could be gro\m there; * 
and in the diaCnct also of B&eanjin the Kurds, under tbdr 
chief Shahriyin, were the predommant element in the popula¬ 
tion.^ In the OrieMal Geography, which was probably abo 
the work of Istakhrl, It is stated that the tribes of the Kurds 
were at that time already more than could be numbered, and 
that there were more th&n 500,000 hhdndi, settlements ot 
families, of them in the province of Firs alone; these people 
were wont to remain on thdr pastnies both winter and summer 
and some of the wealthier Kurds used to maintam two hundred 
or mote serfs working as shepherds, laboniers, grooms, pages, 
and domestic servants ; * and amongst the places which they 
frequented are mentioned Shahrasui and Shahrawar, which 
were completely in their hands/ wJiile a few also were fo be 
found on the confines of $ai{ir and Jarur/ Ibn Kauqal 
(e. a.D. 97S) imparts the interesting iulomiaticn that fu 
certain distnets of Persia a Kurdish chief was charged with 
the collection of the tribute in each or administrative 

Armeni*, KbiUf, Adhsrbtijitn, DirSrbakr, Aod UaaQil, of tbe 

I'lbAbiUnte »re Armaniaos, altbougb Cbara are also Kurdish fanilies 
tbero’\ in ivbich be oerUinl/ seems to otulemticData the KordUli 
population ti, 9S7, *.>•. Zawasftn). 

) AMstakbrt, 2riu aiik.vJ-2famMik (lb.), p. 2S3. 

* Id. ib., p. 108. * 111. ib., |>p. 18o-& 

* Id. ib., jk 187. Ibo Ifaaqal (f. a.n. 978) »!»»« menlionH bhe (scy of 
Kord lAl-Uojdlik tea'l^ifAvi^ik, ib,, pp. iSi, 196), but state* oa the 
contrary that itvaa very fertile (id. ib.. pji. 197. S14), Elsewhere AI- 
Istakhrl racorde that the chief of tbe Kuris in this district, by name 
As4rmard tbu Khnsliaidh, rebelled, but «aa defeated bv Ute Solian aod 
fled to Uaan, vbere he died; the oaEt wbe succeeded him was Al* 
Husain ibn 6iUih,and the government of the district reesaiued iu liis 
hand^ and in tlioae cf bie rieseeadants udHI tbe time of ‘Amr Iba ul- 
laitb, vho depriveil tliem of it and transferred it to Susin ibn UhasTrAn. 
who was also a Kurd and la wboee family is remained anti) JatakbrI’s 
ova time (op. cit, p, 149). 

* Id. ib.,p, 145, 

* (iatatcbrlj, OrifmtU (7eo^fAy{ed, Oueeley), p, 88, 

’ Id. ib.,p. 171. » Id. ib.,p. 92. 
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district, with the cftre of the whole area under bis control, 
with the upkeep of the roada, xsith the duty of ensuring the 
safe passage of caravajie thrui;gh ft, and with the general 
eupetvieion of the Sultan's interestt.* At the end of the 
same oentiirv Al-MuqaddasI (o. a.d. 085) reports that Kurds 
wuto dwoUing in buildii^ of mm1 and also of atone in the 
district of DaWl, that Salmas was surrounded by Kurds, and 
that Qandariysh in the same neighbourhood was a town which 
the Kurds themselvee had bailtA 

In the two following centuries tho geog;tapbers have nothing 
further to record about the Kurds, and it is not till the ^mc 
of Yiqilt (a A,D. 1220) that any more inionnatioQ of 
imjHirtance is forthcoming. From him we learn that there 
were five zamHin or quartern in Persia occupied by Kurds * 
and that each sonnn rontaised several towns and villages; the 
taxes were ooIlMed by ao odlcial appointed by the Kurds 
themselves, who xvere responsible alsu for escorting caravans 
through their own territory, for the security of the roads, and 
for the maintenance of troops to serve the SuJtaa in time of 
war, and who, apart from these obligatioos, were virtually 
independent. The Ave rumwn xverc those of Zinjan, between 
Isfahfln and ArrajaD, BAzinjitn lu the Jib&l, a district rich In 
villages and weli'tilled fields in the valleys, Ztsfin and Rih&n 
near Aidnahir, and Kariyln near Kinmin.^ He further 
Diontioiie tliat there ^ere two cities named Kurd in Persia ^ 
and that Zau'sa&n was a vast tract of country between the 
moimtains of Armenia, AdhaTbaijio, Diy&rbakr, and Maueil, 
lying at a distance of a two days’ journey from that city and 
reaching as far as Khfiit> whose population was composed 
almost entirely of Armcoiane and Kurds.^ From the same 
work a considerable amount of detailed Information can be 

' Ibn IIsotjAl. op. oib.. pp. IS5-7. Ho olso mootions » Qttri)’ai-ul- 
Aicnld or ** Villa^ of llto KunJa" io ths middle ot the district ol 
IfldubadU 111 Kburiisan {op. ciL, p 831). 

* Al-Uoqsddssl, A^»-xt-Taq(lt(m {ib.). p 877. 

* YAqQt, (ed. Burbier de Moynerd), pp 833,410, 

who is porhsps only copying froialhu lleuqsl, os quoted abere. 

* Id. ib., pp. 803-4. * Id. iU.,*p- 4*9. ‘ Id. ib., p. 8M. 
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gle&ned. Knrdi, he relates, occupied Bardha'&h, a city kriowa 
also as “ the Gate of the Kurds Bait^i, where ‘All ibo 
Husain the Kurd lived,‘ Jurdhaqtl, which was also called 
Bukhttyah, in Zawaa&n,^ Dasht, a small town betwe^ Arbtl 
and Tabriz,^ Dawla neat Arr&n on the borders of Adharbaijhn, 
the ohginal borne of the Aiyubl dyuasty,^ Sabur near Shtr&s,^ 
Sannhj between Hamadh&n and Qhjistin, a town belonging 
to Badr ibn Hubbiwaib the Kurd, who raled also ShbUr- 
Khast,’ Slsar iu Ilamadbln, which they had long owned,* 
Sharniakh, which they built themselves almost entirely witli 
materials taken from Nahawaud,* and ShahrasQr, whose in¬ 
habitants were a branch of the Kurds notorious for rebellion 
and insubordination; in the province of Faia he computes 
that there were 5C0,0CU tents bdon^ng to the Kunlish tribes, 
wbo spent both summer and winter on th^r pastnre-grouoda,^ 
while in QuhistAn there were extensive stretches of countrv 
l^dng between the towns which were entirely occupied by 
Kurds and various nomad tribes ejigaged iu the breeding of 
goats and sheep,^ whQe other Kurds had ovemin large points 
of Luha^.^* Amongst important texms in KurdistSo he 
includes Alaio,^^ Allah tar,^Bah&r,^ Bfis, a fortress in Zawasuii 
belonging to the BukbU Kurds’^ Khuftiyftn, a strong place 
on the fiver Khushan, remarkable for its fertility, its 
excellent irrigation, and its crops of wheat and fruits of 
vaiious kinds,two small tcw)ts of the name of Darband,^ 
Ilibl-Ab4d,*' ‘Alius, one of the chief fortressea of the Bukhtt 
Kurds,® and liarsln,® One place olso he mentions as being 
occupied by people “like the Kurds “ known as the 

> W, ilx. 1 >. 92. » Id. ib., pp, I3S, 479-aa * Id. lb.. p. IfiS. 

• Id.lb.,i>.m » Id. iU, [>. 246. 

• la. lU, \>.m. ’ Id, ib.,p. 811. 

• Id. iU, fi. aSo; Al.UftlAdiluri, J\l4K-nI>BuliUH («<]. d« <>oej«) 

|i. $<0(«a38). 

• Ve<jrt«, «p. oic., p. 349. '* Id, ib., pp. 35«-8. >' Id. lb., p. 412, 

•• R lb.,p,#H:. JJ Id. IK, p. 5W. Id. ib., p. fij. 

'* Id. fb,, p. JW. « Id. lb., p. 123. *’ Id. Ib., p. 76. 

** W. Ib., p,2l0. » R ib., p. 219. » 1<J. lb., p. 238. 

*' Id. ib., y. 516,. « Id. ib., p. 404. “Id. ib.. p. 5«, 

» Id.ib.,p. 113. 
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aod he adds two io5taQce3 of .the baneful effect of the Surds 
on districts adjoining their own ; l^u^aT•lUls^b! in Q&sistlin, 
wbidk had suffered much from their depredations,^ and 
Marand, a town in Adbarbaijau, which ba^I lost it« former 
importance and ^rss in bis days deserted aud hslf*ruined owing 
to the continuous inroads of the Kurds, who would not desist 
from raiding it and carrying off its inhabitants into captivity,* 

About a ceutury later Mustauff (c. a.d. 1340) mentions that 
the inhahitaats of Nihdwand were for tlie most part Kurds of 
tJie 8h!‘! sect, and foUowere oi the “ Twelve 7»ndn4 ”, and 
that the city was the centi’e of large uoiubers of nocudlo 
Kurdish horsemen, who were subject to a yearly impoet of 
1‘7,000 sheep in pWe of the payment of the usual ta^es 
and elsewhere be mentions that Sliahrasur, which was 
built by Qub&d the Sasnsnian, was eo*calted since the word 
meant “ the city of sti'ength ”, becanee " its governors ate 
always Kurds and he whose strength is greater becomes 
governor 

The last of the greater Arab travellers and geographers to 
visit the land of the Kurds was Ibn BatOtah {c. a.d. 1355), 
who passed on one side of Kimhuimuz Kurds dwelling in 
tents who thought themselves to be descended from Arabs, 
a theory undoubtedly due to the fact that they followed the 
Arab practice of liviog all the year round in tents, and 
on the other a few villages occupied by Kurds,* and at 
llillah in Mesopotamia he found the population divided into 
two factions, the one a religious sect known as tlie ** People 
of the Two Mosques” and the other the Kurdlsli party, 
between whom there raged a perpetual feud.'^ He also visited 
Sinj&r, whose inhabitants he declares to have been endowed 
with courage and generosity, and of whose iAati-A, the holy 

’ Id. i\x, p, 2«. • Id. ib.. p. 534. 

* MuukafI, yua^iU-iU'QtUilb {«i. jh 7U. 

* Id. ih.. pp. I05>7. 

* Ibn yo^fa^ee («d. Bsfi'imer; aixl Sangiiinetk), rcl. ii, 

pp. 23-a, 

* Id. ib.. Tol. ii, p. 37. . 
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&&d sdMtic ‘Adb-dl&b the Eurd, he. has left it on record 
that he was reputed to be a worker of miiaoles and to be in 
the liabit of fasting for forty days and then of otHy breaking 
his fast with a piece of barley*bread> 

The Euids were, therefore, a widely dispersed people, 
whose waadenngs led them iiom Khor&sin and Hamad&n to 
the cooQnce of Aaia Minor, by Sumais&t Malatlyah.^ 
But in the twelfth century the Saljuql emperor Sinjdt croatod 
the new province of Euidisldn between Persian and Arabian 
‘Irfiq and putit under the goTemmentoi his nephew, Siilaimln 
Sh&h. Two centoriee later the Mongols reorganized the 
provinces, when that of Eujdistan was bcreased by the 
addition of a large strip of territory previoimly lormiDg 
a part of Persian 'Ir&q.^ Mustauf! the geographer defines the 
province of Enidisthn as being bounded by Arabian 'Ir&q, 
<^usist4D, Persian 'Irfiq, Adharbaij&n, and Bly&rbakr and 
states that, al^ougb in the ^me of the Sdillq the revenues 
of the province amounted to 2,000, (XX) dinars * annually, 
tiiey had suj)k to 201,000 ^ dinars in his own time. Amongst 
its chief towns he mentions several that are now uoknown, 
and records especially that the people of Barband*i-Zanki 
were "robheis and highwaymen, an abominable folk 

* W, iU, voi. i), p, UI. 

* OaOdde KuniigUo cli« Konig <Ii(I not roun far sKsy, Iba-ol>AthU' 
ffpaaksof Kurdg ib STTia, wbom the gcweroer of Aleppo summoned to 
hig siJ in a.o. iOSO or lOSS Co r«|)el tho oosab of tt« SaljSqf Tacueli 
(A'dmey, z, 8^, kod Cvonty yenn labor be speaks of a flebClemgnb of 
KunJa living peaceably vUh cliatr Arab owflilMara aloug cba baoki of 
the KhSbor m a.p. 1101 or 11 OS (KtlniV, z, £ 16 ); Ibn KWdun 
(aJ), I23S-N00), ill bis^^ory ^ fhe S^ert^ meutions Cha prasanca of 
Kuntg ill Moroe«o(vol. iil, 413), and AnliyA, Uia Turkiali biavgllar, 
caiaa uiionaomc colon iaa of tbem on tbanortlieru alione of bba Hlack Seo 
in Mie »«v«nt«e4itli caotury. It slioald he addc'l tfmt tlta early praa&nca 
of Kurds in dyne is auoatcd by l.fisn>ul-Aktikl or “ tl^ Fortreas of tba 
Kcitia’*, a scronglmtd oti an altnoeC mnecesbibla iiaiglicin the Letamon, 

* Sm L« Strange. The l^iit^fke t'atUfit CWipAdg and il/awpo/ewM 
tutd I'tTtia Hiidfr fie 

* About £1,000,000 in Riiglisl) money. 

* A bont £100,760 in English nMiigy. 

' Uu:<Uufl, op. dt., i^p. 105-7. 
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L—SARirU. TO HEBREW RlSAPJf 

rpHIS Semitic root occaia regu)ar)y m Hebmw, 
^ Pbce!Qiciftii,>^Hl Aminaic In tiic fonn r-H-p, altliougli 
Sj'rine agrees >vith A&^yriau in having tlie inetatliesis 
X'T^. The I'Cgular Semitic form of tliis root existe in 
A&syrian in the word* fl^iroe, condagj’ation, 

hcijli&ncy, terror, and ia the cognate of Hebrew rUtpK 
Tlie root vaHihii^. Uoxe, has been entere<i in the lexicons 
with the meaning " be powerful, temble”. and the error 
still persists, although Jensen indicated the corr ect root of 
raSahv,, rtt£hu. end i'oAtb&it, blaaing, in his MyQxAn tmd 
580. A passage which finally disposes of tire old 
error is CT- 10, 22, 11, iei <6^gu0‘<;a^Tdr4vh-hai UHi, 
Syn. of kibhat U&ti. ftaioe of fire. The syllable m is 
written with the sign Xfli^ which has the value ra, 
RA. 10, 74, 18. But it is a raro valnc and consequently 
the passage was never understood. The Snmcriui word 
is a derivative of tire rwt gug. to burn- 

IL—A HEW CASSITE SBaL 

The Ashinolean Museum has r'ecently obtained an 
interesting seal of tlie Cassite period which carries an 
inscription of six lines in Sumerian. The text is 
transcribed as follows: *'"‘^AUiii-tir-gal {}€-d'u, du^d 
)iap*na dinpni* alad hedag ^A^t-na-a-eri-ha-aTn' 9xibMr^ 

“Oh star Alansirgal whiolr 
satiates with vastsplendouv, inigiity protecting genius, upon 
Kan&*enbam the servant who worships thee, have mercy.” 
The epigraphy and philology of the text increase our know> 
ledge of Sumerian, arid the name of the star or constellation 

^ A ))evr exnmple ef eutfcr tenirr. 

* I in e«rpree u a variaot of « rfmi, mercy. 
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is new. The deity idcntiEed with tliU star is unknown. 
The gesture of the praying figure reveals Egyptian 
influence, wliicU is kuovu to have been great in this 
period. The hands upheld witii palms outward is a 
gestui'e wliolly un*BaLy]oninn and un^Soinitic. It occurs 
on a few other seals of the Oossite period, CdUctwi rfe 
Giercq. 276; Delaporte, QatiUofpKS of the SeaU in the 
ifusee dn lonvre, S. 540; Ward, Secda of WtsUrn 
Aeia, 541. 

in.-a beadshafbd auux^ 

Another interesting object recently acquired by the 
Ashmolean Museum is a email bead-sliaped amulet of 
onyx, perforated lengthwise. It is inscribed with a 
Sumerian inscription concerning the demon Zi-zi~gdi, 
whicli throws some light upon similar amulet inscidptious. 
The cDi'ses inscribed on amulets are notoriously difficult, 
and I am unable to decipher the words l^U-E'DA-Afi 
and AB-DA'AS. For NU the paiullel amulet iiisciiptiou 
of the 2>e Olercq Co^feciion, No. 253, has the sign (cri ), 
and consequently NU should be I’ead sm* in the parallel 
pasi^agea A liglit blue chalcedony flask-shaped amulet 
of the British Museum has,iu the lost four lines, an exact 
duplicate of tlie Ashiuoleaii text, see Babyloniooa, hi, 11, 
where my interpretation is to be withdrsM'u for tliese 
hues. An interesting variant Is Ebeling, KeiUckrifltexte 
at« Aasw, No. 88, fragment 5, Rev. 5, ei-zi-gtU yU 
e-di-eS, and cf. ibid. 1. LO. TJie text of the Ashinolean 
amulet is given below since it is not very clear on the 
ukonuiueat. 

4flK -ffUl jSkj -i. ET - 

tr 

IV.— iSISKU/f), TO SACKIFICE 
The true reading of this important sign is not ei-gii-Se 
bubst-w-A'ttn I have collated CT. 12,10, 28 and 93034 
In CT. 11, 42. Botli syllabaries read V' clearly, and 
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is distuictly separated These Keo-Kabyloniaii 

fcabJets would not wiite the sign * as ^ but For 
Syl. B, in, 24 the tMT5 texts which ftitoieh the i*cadlng of 
the sign are K. 110 and 7G83. Tlie l&tter text 
published by Thom|»oti m CT. !!»10 has only ai*« [ ], 
but K. 110 (cf. ii K., Pi. 1, 157) has si-is-htY. The last 
sign was written ^ and the it nibbed by tlie scribe so as 
to leave V** Tiiere can be /)0 doubt conecrning the 
signs. Tito most natural rendering isaigi'W, but ei^nSjur 
is a possibility. The final oleinent Jcut' in€an.s'‘to eat". 
Note that tl»e value iii for the sign * akiihti 

repi esents a syllable with a lost final cousonant,and hence 
it ie frequently written hd^a. Giidea, Cyl. B. 7, 8; Poebel, 
PBS, V, 141, 3. Kote tliat this sign liaa the value 
boedvib, to gnaw. PBS. v, 141, 6. The original word for 
'• to eat" M'M, therefore, huv, not Ata if-fcar may possibly 
contain the woid in, fire, or moie liVely the word isi, 
izti, sheep, CTT. 85, 4, 67; Yale Syl. 164. The fi«t 
element St possibly represents tig, to give. 1 suggest that 
the word means, " To give to oat by tire," 

V.—A J/AiVA STOKB WT^JiiaT 07 THB PRIUOD OP 
ENTEilENA 

The Asbmolcan Mo.seuni has acqu)i‘ed from Mr. Haysom 
of ICeble College, formerly nii officer in the Mesopotauiian 
army, a stone weight in perfect coudi^on. It has a 
unique form, being pear-shaped, with a deep groove on 
each side ruuning from the point to the base, and is 
regained by Oxford anthropologists as an imitation of 
a scrotum. The stone is nunmmlitic and highly polished. 
The top is piercod by around hole by which the weight 
was suspended. The object weighs 680*485 gi’ams or 
about a pound and a half, and cairies tbe following 
Sumerian legend engraved in early linear cliaracters^— 
ww-iia eif7-ba. Du-du io'ttgtt, “One inana of wages iu 
wool. Dudu the biglr priest." 

* K. UO WM collated for iti« by Ur. Oadd of the British Maesam 
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Tlie name "Dudu high priest'’ ii:ces the date and gives 
the monument’tlie distinction ol being the most ancient 
weight now published. Dudu, of Niugirsu god of 

Li^asli, figiiied pi'ominsntly in the civic life of that 
ancient city in the time of tiie famous pates! Eiiteraena, 
ciiNU B.C. 2960. A pevlorated stone tablet carries a figure 
of tills priest in heu-rtli^ and an inscription in wbicii he 
is called the Saitgu-Tnof), “clue! priest," Monuments of 
Enteinena wei’e fi’ct^iicntly dated by tlie pluiise, "At 
that time Dudu was high-priest of the god Kiugirsc."^ 
Hitlierto the most ancient weight was a small*spindle- 
shaped stone of Urukagina, patesi and king of Lagasli, 
who reigned 2891-7 or about sixty years later tlion 
Entemeoa. This stone bears the ioscripUen, " 16 shekel r, 
of the god Ningirsu. Urukagina king of Qhsn A long 
penod separates the weight which comes next in histoiical 
order. It belongs to the period of Ur-Xiogirsu, patesi of 
Lagosb and son of Gudeo, He lived about 2500 it.c. 
We meet now with tbe duck'Shaped weight for the fiist 
time. Tlie inscription reads, "Two talents, stone, Ur- 
Xingirsu pateei of Logoeli."^ 

Tiie lOshekslor^inaim weight of Urukagina,published by 
Sciieil, Compies ilsndue,1913, 47d ff., weighs 119 $ grams, 
which indicates a inana of 477*2 grama. The Ashmolean 
weight does not carry any figure before the word fiui-nix, 
althougli X could see a scratcli wliich may possibly be J. 
The only possible inference is tlmt the weight is a so-called 
"great manA”of the early period, employed for weighing 
wool supplied to workmen as their wage. The oidinaiy 
light manaof the Suinerlars and Babylonians ranges fi’om 

' See the relereoees cited In Ttnreau.l^angin, Dit EvtReraWien «iitd 
end CIny, No. 4, 

Co), ii eail, ml-ha (r-ra-tti Dn-dK iiHffv d-yin-rjir-ui-ka^, '• At tLot bine 
ill? Mi^’Roi DaUu VOS lilgli priest oi t)io god Ningirso," 

* Cireu vts e pert of Legaeti, 

* Text b; King in CT. 53, 60, wbo gives oo description of the object, 
uuriCs actual vei^it. See Weieebacb, ZBMG. 1916, 49, 
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abgiit 477 to 520 grams. Tli«8u ancient pcoplua were 
unaljle to attain precision in the making of weigliU, aiui 
oonse 4 uent]y tlie subject of Bab^'loniaii metrology is most 
perplexing. TLe great or Ii$a\’y uianu in I ate i times mcs 
erjual to two light manes. Tiie new weight intixiduees 
additional difaculties instead o! solving the old ones, 
A t) 10 rough di sense Ion of all the previously published 
metrological material will l>e found iu Weissbach's two 
articles in 2D3JG. Vola G1 and 70. 

A diorito weight m the private coHection of Dr. S. B. 
Nies, of Biooklyji, N.Y., caviies the inscription I ma^a 
Du-dn ''One maua. Dudn high priest of 

the city." The object is not fully described in the 
publication by Xies and Reiser. Histoi'ical, Keliyious, 
<nwf i?conomic Texiff, No. 10.* 



Casuts Skal of Tilt AenMOLSAV OoLUtenox. 

A SuuEKiAH Contract prom Etu.SAR 
In recent year» a large number of economic tablets from 
Seukerel) have appeared in the conunei'ce of antiquity 
dealers. Tlie X/iuvre^ iu Paris aud tbe Yale Babylonian 
Collectiou* ill America secured a great many. A Siuall 

' The «'«iglib Is gn'«u as 407’5 grarss, which agrees with tbe ordlftar>' 
mana of the 8eiaetl&n i>«nod. Padu of cbe Nies weight Is prabahly 
Khosamo Dodo described above, aiul tbe fnoaameiib olso belongs to the 
period of £iibeQien& 

* Moa&ly aDpuldiehsd. Two aie published i>)f Tbuveau-Pangin, BA. 
S. S2-So, and the seme Scholar coannunlcsted aeversi date fovmala^ la 
HA. 15. so ff. 

* Miss £. M. Criee bes published 853 ublets of CheBlIaear eolleetion 
io i?ccofde/row» t’ruJKf ^rect, Xew Have]), 1019. 
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collection \ra3 sold to tiie Uusi^um oF tlio Univoi’sity of 
Wales in ldl4, wbicli conUins a contract of sale wntton 
at Ellaaar.^ TUe Rev. Cha«. Ovary, U.A., of Radley 
Collage, near Oxford, secured a perfect specimei) of the 
Seuksreh archives when he was in the service of the 
British Army in Itfesopotaiuio. He lias kindly sliown me 
the tablet and penititted its publication in our JounmI. 

The trausiatioQ follows:— 

"Two ^an of gaitieu land planted with trees, beside t)ie 
garden of , beside tlie garden o£ TakllJisu and beside 
the garden of Kigga-Kanaav. From Sin-magir son of 
Kueulum, Nigga^Nannar purchased it. iVg T^ia'tui of 
»lver for its full price he weighed out to him. "That 
a claim stands against the garden 1 sliail not protest in 
future days," he swore in the name of the king. 

Id the presence of Sin*iDAgir son of . . . ; Ubar-sliomash 
son of ; Bribam*5in son of ; Sin-iribam, son of 
Z&; Sin^mubalit, son of Kusulum^; Takillisu sou of . . . 
iddln; Tammus-iddin, soil of Da - . . ; Ur-^Ahbnn, son 
oflli-m&bi; , . . Shainash, the merchant ; Fnlil-re’u. the 
scribe. Hontli of seed-sow lug (4tli month). 

Year when (by the couimaud of Anu, Ed liI, and Knkl) 
the Euphrates, the pure fisida of Kannar, winch biings 
the water-supply to Ekiiv. the abode of life, [the faithful 
shepherd] Rim-sin [from Erech to tlie shore of tlie sea 
dug, caused its level to liee over the wide plain, and 
a river for the city Ur made]." 

Tlie legal pliroae inim-gii in-na-ffub-bu, "a claim 
stands against" is new snd perhaps chaiucteristic of the 


' S«e iny on tho Abery^tvith U^blets in fintitf/ouwea. vii, SO-50. 
Tbs contr4e6 eooeema » sale of iftiid, «iiil wi]! be foun<l on |>. 4T oX tbe 
article referred to io Llijs note. 

' Koto (Jiat the names of the three non* of Kuzalom, laontioced on ehie 
tablet, Sin.aapr, Sin-aabalit, and NiggvNannar all eonteio a title of 
the moon-^od. 
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contracts ot ElloMir.^ Sonie of the proper names call for 
explao&tioo. ^Td-hUil-lUsu occurs as Ta-^i-U-i'li-tit in 

King, Lti^ert a«<i h%*&f‘iptiont of Hummurahi, No, 8 ,11. 

It has bean I’egarded os dialectic for " Trusting 

in Ins god," (Ranke, Porsonal i^arMs of ilte Mammurahi 
DynaHy, 168, and Uugnod, Bahyloninfie BrUfg, No. 48). 
Note the contraction ifi > fi, TPhiclj supports rny contention 
that la in ceitain names of the period may be fox ikr, 
a western word for god and a particular Arabian deity also. 
See OLZ. 1910, 12 If. Certainly hb is e:Kpected in tlxie 
name unless art stands for a verb *'tO increase" (ctrdiuf), 
wlieii the name would lueau, He that trusts in god will 
be increased." But pi’oper names io this period are not 
written with ideograms, wherefore the suggestion i% 
iznpiobabls. 

K^isulum occurs regularly as XuzulluM in the El laser 
texts, see Oiice, ^id.. 31. ICusaZum occurs once on a 
Kippnr tablet. Ohlera, Begat and Adminisi^alive Doac^ 
imnU, 92. Kasullu has the appeoi'ance of being the 
secondary formation of employed in Babylonian for 

sobiiquets, especially with regaid to bodily defonnities; 
see Hohna, J^erto^i^wiamen dcf Form p. 16. In 

Fact, the Talmudic kAtil, means.''one witlx thick 

loins", and Babylonian hiaallu m SdH. raeaus loin ", 
ThouipsoQ, PSBA., 1908, 66, an idautidcation whicl) 
Holnia, KorporUiU, p. 155, wrongly rejected. See also 
for kitcUla, loin, Ebeliug, KeiUchrifitexU av4 Aa^ir, 
80, 6, and tlie writer's <^mertnn Zittirgiaa wnd Faal^ia, 
•341, 4. AVsufin is fovRjed from IriaaUu "loin" on tbo 
analogy of a name like Kviukku, "The bald one," and 
Dieans " Hu of the big loins 

Za-a-’a, father of SUi-irihani, is certainly the same 
person as Za-a-u. father of Sin-irUmm, in Qrice, 

‘ B«c PCM tbe in (b«£llA»ir cotitnel, <?riee. ttul, 134, 14; 

bo-sfor-n 4-a>mi ha-tti-H-ti-ti, " If B. make claim for his 

liQuM, it eliallba disnlesod." 
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1S4, IS. The imuie UT-'*-Albuu Is iuteveslitig. Tlie tablet 
is extrenidy difficult to I'ead; the oppeai to be 

which would he a vsnaoi of the ordinary title o£ 
Tamnnis, ^ For Ah-ha-xi see Tammuz afxd Ithiav, 

8. D. 1. 

Tlie tablet is dated by the foiiuula for the twenty-tlnrd 
year* of Rim*5in. The complete text is restored in 
Hevui SAiSfjTiotogU, ]6. 8, from varianta. Two vanonts 
occur on Nok. 14>9, 180 of tlie tablets published by Ovjce, 
ibiA. PI. UX. 

The date formula is extremely important for the topo¬ 
graphy of. the lower coui’se of the Euphrates in tlie time 
of Kim-Sit). On the basis of nmnerous varianU now 
kuowu, the complete text reads os follows:— 
mu di'uj * Ah ^ ErUil 

id H-HAu asag-^a ^Kanwr-gc 

hisem di uum-Ui-lc-ge 

' Accerdieg to Tbamu*Cfttigin, the tveoty-fourih ywr, Buc iwe 
AJSL., S^2S5. 

* yMr. Salfioniaea, vi, 45, ie7«r-)'o m 0]«aing of ibe meath,oracul4r 
ooniBBod. 

* Vftf. 

* The sign je regolerly the vciriente, but Um 0*er7 

tablet hA 3 Tlie IsMer fora is t oorrwptioa of 

A vuriuiit gunH form of (utf)« BBC. 9:^, anU iJeiitifiod by tlie 
Neriter mth {A.TSL., SA, 4%). The eign bu tlio vnloee 
she|>herd, anU fuA > baatf, ahiirt forth. Note Out Che K. l*r. /,Kga/-H-i, 
Chiera, Xt« ^ ^ereorro/ b*a*nts, 17. !▼. 4; 24, S: 35,1, 17 hns x'nrianea 
^ f}, 30, li, i. Tbs foria lu 31, 6 ts a doubl«-yma 

form of (atf), i.o., o fpnn-Seiftg forni. Thie {'roves clearlj'enoogb 

tbe ideQCificatiouB <lafonded in AJSL., 9), 8&3; 98, 44. BoC Cbiera hts 
fouod a Tariaot JAatU-tH-t, *'The king ts sho{>ben].” 

lib^, 275. Koce Utal Uie eigu la sot LAOAJt 4 Ol/yU but 
[/D+OffKU ot retJicf 67) + <?P-Yt? + See also CSay, 

ifitetf/astoit* IitMctipiimt, 13, Rer. t 1>, 5. In Poobel. I'BS. v, lUS, 7, 
the sign is glo&sed ( . . . ] r*e«a s ^'•eoHtu-ttn, bucket, bosket, aud 
( . . , ) • a*^ic>H«?<n, Tose, Mliich iiidicotea a confusion with tl>e stgu 
qtnh RBC. 42D, Note d-2f/X-PISAX. CT. §4, 48, 17 - AV.Y 
PIS Ay. 26, 27, K. 2117, 8. Tlie wgn P18AX has, therefore, 
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Hxh-zid 

Vwig \-{kiyta^ tag 

u-Kiv * di^gal-la itn-ioF-h-a. • 
id nm-a £/rt-(ifci)-l« im^mi-hx-gar-ra. 

There crtu be lui doubt eoiiceroing the old coui'se of the 
KuphvateA. It passed through Nippur flowing south- 
south-west to Erecli and EMasar aud reached the sea at 
Kndii. Its coui’se passed above the aocient city Ur, 
wliicl) could not have been situated on the old course of 
this rivei’. But its southern course probably fell Into 
disuse at tho end of tlie Sumerian period as the sea receded 
from t)te old coastlioe and Eridu henceforth became au 
isolated inland city of little importance. Ritti-sln dng 
a new channel for the river in a more easterly direction^ 
following more closely the modern couiae of tite river 
whicli now flows a few miles east of Ur. 

the value Iwm. and ibo vcKabaUry citad abova read (ti.9)>eTU} 

B ;3i«uiiu. bucket, vase. Kcto ati» U-iz b valJihc, ao’^ifr, nsjx?^. 
words for ** peer out ”, Scbeil, To**., I ) SI. The sigii i o queatioii waa, 
therefore, ceuIoMd with cwo diejiaraie nt, shepherd, and trretu, 
bsckot. For Uio ori|{iual sign hettm, see Oeeouillufi, Jneeu/sw, UIO. 
SiCi; R. ii. 10, a i.s. a ioM-lri'sem or kind of jar. This 

is ])robabI>* the crigioul »oso of iba sigu and iu uas u sit, sbepbcrd, 

is sscoixlarr. 

* Tar. i;rtee, 149, M. 

* the enlv ooinplote taxi for ehia liao is Grice. 149, vin'cb bus 

apporeocly Xi-i/yU-a^A. The reading VD~Vy^ (i.a iWasar) is 
(loebcful. Soo also (Irice, I.M wbieh poinU t« Uia 

reading 

* Ter, Grioa, l49, it-kar •. 150, a.hzp, 

» Var. Once, 160, 58. ; i4id., 149, For sw, 

iH B go ii|), aac •SVm. CroMmop, ?I3, 


MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS 


TEE NA^rE HY WHICH THE A8 SYUIAN LANQUaGB WAS 
KNOWN IN THE ANCIENT WOULD 

It latelj haen proposed to substitute the name 
“ AklcadiftD ” for that o£ ‘‘ AssTrian ”, by which the Semitic 
language of Assyria and Babylonia has hitherto been known 
to us. In die tablets which come from the Babylonian 
libraries “ Akkadian *' and " Sumerian *’ are contraated with 
one another, Akkadian aignifylcg the Semitic language 
originally apoken in Akkad or Northern Babylonia in oppoai- 
tiou to Sumerian, the earlier language of the country. 

But this applies only to Babylonia; we are not jusd£cd in 
assuming that the term “ Akkadian ” was recognized in 
Assyria, much lees in the otlier countries of the ancient world. 
And 1 have now found conclusive proof that it wa.^ not the 
name adopted outside the eircU of the Babylonian scribes. 
One of the tablets (No. 5) recently published in Hiitile Testa 
m ika Cma\f(n»t cJuiTaclet frm ialieta is SAe JiritUh A/useuw 
describes ^e dedication of an unage of silver by the saniunfns 
or “ High Priest” (a Hittite loan*word from the Asyrlau 
son^), and states that he has to repeat certain words *' in 
the language of the city of Bebili ”, i.e. Babili or Babylon 
(ALU Hasan mentai). The words arc Assyrian: 

. . . oAli l&rddh, " may [the work] of the artificer be 
fortunate I ” The name, consequently, by which the Assyrian 
language was known outside Babylonia in the fourteenth 
century before our eia was “ Babylonian ”. 


A, H. B-iiOB. 
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NOTE ON THE MEANING OP THE TERM “THE 

HUNDREDS" AS AmiED TO CERTAIN CHAPTERS 
OF THE EOJiAN 

In the 1604 Professor Noldekd published in the 
ZeiiMhri/lier^iUchen mciyenliiniiscJun OeHll9chnfi,v<A, xvin, 
p. 2.^6, some verses by the poet Abu-l'As^d ad'Du’slT ou 
the murder of the Caliph ‘AU, which include the folIo^viIlg two 
couplets 






" Ye have slam the best of all those who ride camels and 
break them in, of all those who saQ in ships, of all those who 
wear satidals and cut them to measure, of all those who recite 
^e MoiKdni and the Hundreds.” 


These vecses appear also in Mas^Qdl, Muruj adh-Dhakah, 
ed- narbicr de Meynard, vol. iv, p. 4Sd, in Tabarf, i,.S467, 
and in Ibn al-Athir, Kiimil, ed. Tomberg, x'ol. iii, p. SSL 
What is niaant by the Hxendrtdti 1 Professor Noldeke 


suggests, in a foot>note, that we 


should read 


the Perspicuous ”, i.A the Koran. This view may appear 


to be supported by the text of Mas'udI, which has 

(if the editor has read the luanuscript correctly), and hence 
it ia not surprising that the editors of Tabari have adopted 
Professor Ndldeke's emendation. But the evidence of the 


manuscripts is dt&decQy in favour o£ L.yJlj, and tiiat 

this is the correct reading seems to me to be conclusively 
proved by a passage in Tabari’e Commentary on thr Koran 
(edition of a h, 1S21), vol, i, p. 84« sej. 



A HISPRlKT 
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^ I irU A) \ >Ap (j* \i*\} 

IV — Li..^ y 

i.e. the Hundreds is a uame giveu to those chapters of the 
Koran which contaia about 100 verses. That the term 
Mathdnl refers to certain parts oi the Koian is geoerallj 
admitted, though there is great difference of opinion as to 
which passages are inc)ude<l under it. In mediaeval times 
the chapters of the Koran were divided into four categories, 

namely, (i) and (4) 

—see, for e:tample. lime’s Lnicon, s.v. and 
But it may be doubted whether this fourfold division is as 
old as the Rrst century of the Hijrah. la the verse of Abu*l* 
Aswa^l “the Ifiuxdreds “ probably include all the longer 
chapters and the MaihdnX all the shorter chapters. 

A, A. Bsvan- 


A MISPKINT IN THE BIBLJOTBSQA INDXCA BPinON 
OP THE AEBABVAMA AND THE BmTAESAB AL- 
TAVABIRH 

An lufortunate misprint, which misled the late Mr. Tmcent 
Smith in bis admirable book, Akba^, ihi Oml Mo^(ppA10, 
45S), dooors in the Biblwlhca Indica edition (t«^t) of tlte 
Akbartidma, and in the correapondiiig passage (11, 13$) of the 
same editfoit of the text of Baduonfs Hunta/c/iab-al-ravari^i. 
I oannot give tha exact reference to the passage in the 
Aibamama, for I have not my copy with me, and have only 
notes to refer to, but 1 believe that it will be found on p. 4 of 
vol. iii. 

Ahbai, after leaving Ajmer on his way to Gujarat in 1072, 
is made to niaroh to near which place ha hears the 

news of the birth at Ajmer of bis son Daniyal. Kow, no 
JBAS. OCTOSSa 1991. S8 
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coiam&ndec m bia senses ttouM march ncarlj 80 miles in. 
a north*ea«torl 7 direction when bis objective la 7 to the south¬ 
east of him. The place, therefore, at which Akbar beard the 
news of bis son’s birth must have been Bagoc (25* 22' N, and 
74*23'B.), the pofpann town in the Ud^pur State {Imperial 
Goesfleer of India, vi, 196). 

That this Is so is proved b^ the account of the continuation 
of his march, according to which his next stage was “ the 
neighbourhood of Amet The distance, in a straight line, 
from Kageui to Amet is X36 miles, a distance which AJcbar 
never covered in one day, even during his wonderful ride from 
Patlipfir. Sjlc n to Abmadabad in August, 1573. The distance 
from B^ur to Amet is 28 miles, e reasonable day’s march. 

The difference between Kagaur (j ) end Bagor o/t) 

in the Peraan script is but slight, consisting in the change of 
the position of one dot, and nothing would be more natural 
than for a copyist, ignorant, like most of his class, of 
geography, encountering the comparatively unfamiliar name 

jto jump to the conclusion that there must have been 


some mistake, and to substitute the name of the well-known 

town ; but it is incumbent on all editing or using 
works in the Persian script to follow geographical Retails on 
a map, if absurdities are to be avoided. 

There is another misprint in BadaonI (text, it, 140),* where 
Akhar’s next halt after "Nigaui’' is given as Mertha, so 
that he appears to be turning in his tracks. ** Mertha " 
should, of comae, be “Amet’'. 

“Nagaur" occurs for “Bagor” in the corresponding 
passage (p. 29S) of the very unsatisfactory Luclmow edition 
of the '£>ibaq^i-Akbari (a.e. 1392), and the same mistake 
occurs on p. 109 of tlie inaccurate mojwgraph on Akbar in 
the RmUts of India series, but hei e one naturally does not 
look for Bohe^arthip. 
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Tbo Bombaj edition of (text, I8$2) k non<com« 

mittal with (“Magsur ” or “Migor ”, 1,491). This 

otherwise admirable edition is entirdf imtni^tworthy’ where 
proper ztatnes are ooncemed. 

AJI w'ho are interested in Indian history must agTe« with 
51r. Vincent Smith (^itbor, p. 452) diet a now and adiolarly 
translation of FirvhUty adequately annotated and indezed, is 
much to be desired. 

T. W. Haio. 

TsQiuy, 

ilfhJvte, l9Sr. 


“BHA8A •• 

lack of leisure makes rt impoesible ior me to discuss m 
detaU the various interesting points raised by Mr. A. 
Banerji'Sastri in his paper ” The Plays of Bhisa” in the 
July number of this Journal, I will only say that his argu' 
mente ate wholly baaed on patUiones princijni and have no 
cogency, for the following reasons, among others 
(1) The “reformation” in the preludce of plays ascribed 
by him to Bhasa is badly in need of evidence, and seems to 
be quite irrelevant. In the Trivandnun plays, after an 
introductory ndndi, which is not given in the MSS., and 
probably might be varied at the discretion of the sutraJhara 
(stagC'inacuiger), the latter appears and begins the prelude, 
usually though not always with a pteluninaiy benediction, 
after which comes the prose. In the classical dramas the 
nandi is given in full; then fbe iuiradJidTa enters and begins 
the prelude with proee.^ In either case the play is began by the 
snlradMra- It is possible that thlsarruigeinent was introduced 
by the real Bhasa, as la suggested by Bana’s verse; but to argue 

' Tbs vhou) Mr Bauarji<S«Mri Jngs in by hair of his 

heed >8 qa;t« irretevunt. Th» (ili, S) teUa us thuc lie should 

QOt appMT aoUl ifUixuitulra has Tsf^ thosu.g« after the conclusion 
of the prelude ; eod his place hwo ie marked in soiae pinye by the 
aUge-directioii MhdpoMd. 
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tliat the Trivandrum pUvs are his wurka because something of 
the is found in them is a bold begging of the question. 

(2) It is mote natural to take rSja-sirfiha in the Bbarata* 
•vakya as a proper name than as a mete epithet.^ The variants 
are thus much mote ea9il7 ezplained, 

(3) The comparison of Prakrits is very instructive, but its 
lessons are not what hit. Bauer] i'Sastri supposes them to he. 
It really tolls as nothing about the relative dates of Pseudo* 
Bhasa and clasrical authora. We have no first-hand 
Imowledge of these Prakrits; rre know only tho forms that 
editors and scribes have imposed upon the te^rts. XJn* 
doubtedly the plays of Fseudo-Bbasa contain many arebaio 
forms which are not found in ordinary receiLuons of classical 
texts; but we cannot say that the latter never contained 
them, for grammarians have been working their eweet will 
upon the texts for many centuries. In the North they have 
partly succeeded in covering up their trails; but in the South 
we can more easily trace the successions of their malefic 
activities. And we can see that the use of the Prakrits in 
the South is baaed upon traditions which difier considerably 
from those now prevalent ui the North,^ and probably are 
older in ultimate origin. But to argue that the plays of 
Pseudo-Bhasa, of which the MSS. are characterized by the 
former, must be w'orks of an author earlier than (say) Kalidasa, 
whose MSS. usually show the features of tho latter, is a reckloss 
peiUio principU. Jilr. Banerji*Sastri and the other gentlemen 
who follow the same line of thought overlook the fact that 
the plays oj Psenda^Rh^ (trs not psc\diaf sn their Trokrit. 
To take only a few instances, the Sy^kadri-diuina^jaytf 
published in the Trivandrum Series shows a number of archaic 
forms seldom or never found in the printed texts and MSS. 
of Kalidusa, but actually occurring in the p8cudo*Bh&aa, 


' Hr. B«nerji.&uUi bat fathersd on roea ntisapelliog "TerarnSran ”, 
of which I most rapudiata tha patarnfty. 

* 1 UM tha word “North ” in a geoeral ««nM. Mtbostprajudiea to 
thadiNiiiiouoo iBto Eastam nnfi W«st«rn SohooU (/JiAS. 1921, p. 435). 
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e.g. ayy<i ftod atjtfaHUa (vuJgo ajja and ajjaiilia), payj/avJd 
(Skt. p<tf>fSkald)f altakc {Bkt. c^tnm), litvtim (Skt. haria 
(Skt. krlxA), ftrrOi&fyrh (Skt. a»m&kan^, and the particle ama ; 
and the PraAyixmyt^ht^xidaffa aad rapa£l*<amvarcttu« in the 
same series between them contajji all these forms. WiU 
Mr. Barterji-Sastri therefore argue that Kulaickhara Varraan 
and Kavi Varman are earlier than Kalidasa ? 

It is illiYminatiiig to compare the test of the Nagancatda as 
published in the Trivandrum Series with a tTpical Northern 
edition such as that of Jlvanaoda published at Calcutta in 
18S6- We find in T. ed. w/^, wjtj&iui, etc. — C. ed. (^'o, 
etc.; T. ed. ii*W 2 »f^(pp, 24, 71, 82 f., etc,, side bjside 
with fumonb) » C. ed. tumaih always; T. ed. hessa (p, $6) » 
C. ed. and on the other hand, T. ed. ki$a (p. 71) a C. ed. 
kiifi and T. ed, hSeo (p. 88) * C. ed, kiea ; T. ed, karia (pp. 88, 
111, 148, 151, 275) as C. ed. karia, but also T, ed. karia 
(pp. 146, 254) »0. ed. kadua; T. ed. pacc&ta (p. 147) s 
G. ed. gadm ; T. ed. iaw (p. 202) ^ 0. ed. 2e. These facts, 
and a great many others, show clearly that this play has bad 
the usual fate of Indian books; many alterations have been 
made in both the Northern and the Southern recensions, but 
Che latter on the whole has preserved more ancient forms 
—forms quite as archaic as any that appear in Pseudo* 
Bhaaa. But the N^nanda ascribe# itself to Harsadeva, 
and is certainly not earlier than the seventh century. So 
much for the valise of Hr. Banerji-Saetri’e lingnistic tests 
of date. 

The rest cf his arguments are even more nugatory, and 
need not be discitssed. 


h . D. Babnkt. 




NOTICES OF BOOKS 


SANKALPA-siJ«r(ii>AYA, or Tss Dawn op tse Divine Wni, 
of Ski Vedanta Desika. With English translation 
K. NASAYAKACHARyA, B,A., And D. Raobunathaswamt 
Iyengab, under tbs supervision of SbiUan Vidya- 
BHijsaANA A. GovindacharyaI Vol- 1, Acta i-v; 
12mo. pp. JT, ii, 1S9, yiarviji, 317, 1. Srirangam; 
Sri Vani VUm Press, 1917- 

Tbe SsiiJcAlpa-sfiryddATa belongs to a isre type of Sanskrit 
literature, the allegorical drama. AmoDg the iotereeting 
fragments of plays discovered by the PrusBian Expedition to 
Turfan and edited by Professor LUders (Berlin, 1911), which 
are the oldest specimens of Sanskrit plays extant, there are 
morsels of a woik of this kind, in which the thumph of 
Buddhist morals and religious doctrine is alicgoiically 
presented in dramatic form. Oddly enough no other play of 
this class has survived from the date of the Turfan fragments 
to about 1200, when Ki^a Ml^a conipceed his Prabodha- 
candrridaya in glorihca^on of Vedantic monism. The latter 
work made a bit (it was even rendered into Peraian In 
A.K. ] 073 by Banvalt Das, called ValJ]; and among the imita¬ 
tions which it called fnrth the most notable is the Sankalpa- 
surj5daya, in which Veukata-natha, known as the Vidanta- 
d&iika par excdUnc€, set himself to represent in the same 
manner the triumph of Itamana]a's Viiistadvalta docSine. 
Though this drama has previously been published (at 
Conjevaraxn in 1833 and 1904), the present volume embodies 
the first attempt to presenttext with an English rendering, 
and therefore deserves a welcome. The English veruon is in 
parts \'ery free, and sometimes is more of a paraphrase than 
a translation, but it is generally true to the sense and helpful 
to readers who are not familiar with the author’s subtleties of 
idiom. Katurally dramas of this kind cannot be expected to 
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possess tlie highest dismatic qualities, such as vigour of action 
and liveliness of characterisation; their appeal is literary and 
inteUectual. The Sa^bkalpa'StiijOdaja is no exception to 
this mJe. But it is well worth reading, and we shall be glad 
to haTC the concluding relume in dne course. 

L. D. B. 


Dsa ^EA'DTS'SCTits DEB Apsbts&tba. Aus dem Sanskrit 
iibenetzt von Dt. W. Calakd. 1-7 Buoh. (Quellen der 
BeljgionS'Gescbidite. Clnippe 7.) 8vo, pp. 270. 
Gottingen and Leipzig, 1921. 

With the eEcepticn of the VaitanS'Sutra, a work of only 
secondary importance in its class, tl^ is the first of the 
^rauta^titrss that has been translated ; and Professor 
C^and, than whom no Western scholar is more profoondly 
versed in the mtricaties of orthodos Hindu ritualism, has 
performed his peculiatiy difficult task with notable skill and 
success. The Srauta^iltras, as is well known, are summaries of 
the systems of Tedic ritual, baaed mainly on the Bralimanas ^; 
hence the proper understanding of a ^auta-sacra requires at 
almoet every step reference to the Bmhmana upon which it is 
based, and not seldom also to other sources, when, as is 
occasioDally the case with Apastamba, the autiior of the Sfxtra 
prefers the practice of another school to that prescribed in 
his own Br&hma:^a, or ^ws both.^ To investigate these 
intricate connexions and interpret the often obscure text of 
the SStras, as Dr. Caland has done in his translation and in 
the pithy and illuminative notes which accompany it, is 

* In hii iotfoductioQ Frafftseor Celand dMcnb«a tHerc u b«)og 
"Iirdparl; onl^^Koerpts from tiie BrShBianfts", This ii (light); uia* 
leading if i&be cai(«& le mean tha& their rslee are whoDy darired fi'Om 
Brihmanu. lor aometimea ti^ej Apparent)/ come fren alawhere, aa, 
•.g, Ap.A'ft IV. 3, ] {p. IOC of the prsseoC vork). wide)) ta draws from 
an unknown aoerce. 

* an ei:ample of the laab case is Ap.B..s. 1.14, 85; "one who haa oot 
ajread/ oflersd a <5m«*sacrifica maat not offer ibafnd^ju^or )ia may 
Here the prohibitioo is derived from the Taittirtya Saiphttk It, v, a, 1; 
aod IpaaLamha ie a TaitUrl/a. 
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ft tAsk of es^tTftordmftcy didlculty, And the maimer in which he 
has ftccompUsbed it caUs for our unstinted admiration and 
gratitiide, the more so as the subject, though full of interest 
to students of comparative xeligioD, is not at first ^ght an. 
attractive one. Ortiiodox Hindu lituala lack almost ali 
elements of beauty, dignity, and impieetivenaas, such as may 
be found in the worship of Christian, Jewish, and Moslem 
communities. The idea of a liturgy, a congrt^tional service 
of prayer and praise, is abnost unknown in them. Immensely 
Intricate in their details, they are usually crude and puerile, 
sometimes even revolting, In thek syzsholism. All the more 
honour, therefore, is due to Di, Caisnd for bie devoted labours 
in this unlovely field ; and we sincerely hope that we may soon 
see his work completed by the translation of the remaining 
books, with an index. 

L. D. B. 


Manava ^juuTA-sOTiu : Cayana. (Opbouw van het 
Ho^altaai naar de Overlevering der Minavas.) [Edited 
by] J- M. Van Gsldxr. 4to, pp. xx, 22. Leiden, 
Leipzig printed, 1921. 

Profeseor Oaland is not only a master of the lore of the 
ancient Brabmanic rituals, ^ut he has also communicated his 
enthusiasm and sound critical method to a baud of younger 
scholars. Miss Van Gelder is apparently one of the latest 
recruits of eh>8 company, and her inaugural dissertation 
proves her to be a worthy disciple of het Guru. The Cayana, 
or ritual for the construction of the chief altar, belongs to 
the Maaava-frauta*sutra, of which Dr, Euauer has published 
books 1-5 (PetrogTod, 1900-S ); and it forms the fifth 
uihAdyn of that corpus, either by itself, according to some MSS., 
or iu combination with the Vijapeya and Priys^citta, 
according to others. Though tedious and often obscure, 
like the reet of the ritual literature, the Cayana has a fair 
amount of interest for students of comparative religion and 
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eoclf Sanskrit; and BAiss Van CMder would have increased 
hex dums to our gi&titade ii she had appended to bet excellent 
edition an index uer5orum. 

L. J>. B- 


The Vaicesjsa System, described with the help of the 
oldest tests. By Br. B. Facdeoon. (VerhajLdelingen 
det Koninklijke Akademie van 'Wotenachappcn te 
Amaterdam. Afdeeling Letterkunde. Mieuwe Beeks. 
Beel xviii, No. 2.) lOJ X 7^, pp. dl4. Amsterdam, 

ms. 

The Val 9 gajka philosophy has come by its own at last, and 
has found a thoroughly competent espoator in Dr. Faddegon, 
who discusses in this Tolume the study of Indian philosophy 
in Surope (i, i), the T^^Stlka texts (i, ii], the Nysya-sQtra 
and its relation to the Vai^eoka (i, ill), sources of informarion 
as to other schools (i, iv), general questions of metaphysics 
(n, i), physica (ir, ii), matheiAatical notions (u, iii), psychology 
(n, iv), trustworthy sources of kuowledge (n, v), snd ethics 
a^d theology (n, vi), followed by copious trauslatioua from 
^ridbara’s Kyaye-kandali (m), and ‘‘material for reference ”, 
including bibliography ^ and analyses of the chief tests (iv). 
Considemrions of space forbid iie to discuss the many 
interesting topics of which Faddegon treats in thU 
monumental work, and to bestow mors than a few words to 
express our admiration for the orderly method and sound 
scholarship by which It is marked. Praise is dne also to 
him for the courage which inspired him to write in English, 
and to write it generally well, in spite of occasional lapses 
into foreign idiom, frequent superfluity of commas, and a 
considerable crop of minor misprints. 

L. D. B. 

' in this lii( v« miss th« “Viuiseikt Pbilosephj According to the 
Dki&iuuiSrtli«ttAtrt” of Ur, Ui published ns vol of the OrleoUI 
TruasUtion of the AsiAtia Society io 1917, As the Cbiaeie traosletioo 
of Che P. WM made ia K.t>. MS, tbel&ttet hee an iuperUat beariog on 
til* subject of Uu early Vai^ik^ 
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William Bolts : A Dutch Auvucturur ujtbkr Jokk 
CoMPAMY. By N. L- Hallwabd, M.A. OJ x D|, 
pp. Tjii, 210. Cambridge Univer^Cy Brees, 1920. 

The long-delsyed liie of the able and ituscrupulciis 
adventurer, WiUiam Bolts, will be welcomed by students of 
AngloJndisn history. But their pleasure in Mr. Hallward’s 
clear and scholarly account of Bolts and his methods will be 
leas keen when they find that there is do due throughout the 
vcdume to the proveaance' of the material “hitherto not 
available or not easily accessible “ on wUeb the naTratlve is 
based. The numerous quotations elucidating the text are pre* 
sumably takeo,£or the most part, from the Manuscript Eecords 
of the Bast India Company, some of them, possibly, from the 
French Archives, but no hint of the whereabouts of the 
originals appears either in the preface or in the foot-notes. 
There is, moreover, ndtber a bibliography nor an index, 
for the meagre list of persons at the end of the volume is 
valueless to the student desirons of learning the system of 
inland trade in India in the eighteenth century. It is 
regrettable that there should be such defects in so excellent 
a monograph, for the author has handled his subject with 
stall and knowledge, and leaves a cleat impreosion on the 
mind of the reader of Bolts and his contemporaries in Bengal, 
their intrigues and thdr conduct towards their employers. 

The second part of the volume Is treated less minutely, 
since Bolts, as a servant of the Empress of Austria, hardly 
comes within the title of the book. SriU, as Mi. Howard 
describes the methods taken in Bombay to thwart the design 
of an Austrian settlement in India, aud gives an account of the 
relations between Bolts and the Chevalier de St. Lubin at 
Poona, some notice of the adventurer’s reception on his return 
to Bengal in September, 1779 (as recorded in Bengai Public 
ConsuUaiiom, India Office Beoords), and of his protest 
addressed to the Select (!lommittee at Madras in April, 1780 
(Afodros SiUet CommilUe ConnUfUiom), might have been 
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esp^ted, togetkec with au allusion to the tezoporary aattle- 
mant made imder his direction at one of the Nicobar Islands. 

_ R. 0- T. 

MiKJdZt—DssCAiFnoN HlSTOKtOUB KT XOFOOIUPHlQCre DE 

L’^loYr^B, Traduit par M. Paul Casanova. 4ine partie 
ler fascicule. U x 10^, xii +144 pp. Le Cairer 
Institut Pcaofsiia, 1920. 

Monsieur Paul Casanova has brought out, after an interval 
of years, another fascicule of his Prench ttan^aldon of the 
Axabio chronicle of Uahr&at, under the auspices of the Minist^e 
de llnstruction Puhllque, published at Cairo, 1920, 

In offering any criticism on the translation so faithfully 
rendered by Monsieur Casanova, one cannot do better than 
quote the latter’s own words, vis.: “ Je dois dire que je me 
auis fait une loi, danR ma traduction, d’une scrupnleuse probit4 
scientifique. J’al iSaist^ 4 la tentation de oacher sous dee 
phraaee plus ou moine vague mon incomprehension de certains 
passages, et au contrafre je I’ai soulign^e en propoaant dee 
solutions qui n'4taient pas toujouis heuxeuses.” 

His plan of printing in the text in Arabic technical and 
obscure words will commend itself to the student. He has, 
moreover, provided copious footnotes on words requiring 
special comment, and historical references have been un- 
stintijigly given throughout. Makrisi was bom A.a. 766 
(a.d. I$64), and died a,h. 646 (a.P. 1442). 

The present volume deals with the reigns of the Fatiiuide 
EbaUfes, and with the founding and growth of Cairo; it is a 
storehouse of details concerning the bis and manners of the 
MussuJmau worid, during the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth 
centuries. A short account is given of the lives of thaFatimide 
Khalifes. ^e founders of this dynasty had travailed from 
Arabia to Egypt in search of science, “ le sentier dee meilleura.” 
The hrst Ebalife, ‘Oubeld Allah, ;vas a typical Mussulman ruler 
of their great days, he underwent many persecurions prompted 
by Baghdad and Dairiascus, and was delivered vrith his son 
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from a Syrian prison by a victorious soldier, Aboii ‘Abd Allah, 
vho championed bia cause and proclaimed him as the Mahdl 
(a.h. 297). 

'Oube!Ld Allah, when he had consolidated his power, shook 
himself free of his benefactor and caused Abofl ‘Abd Allah 
and his brother to be murdered. He died aged C3, having been 
Khalife for twenty-four years, leaving to his descendants the 
task of conquering Egypt (a.k. 322). They were of widely 
dlfierent types; his son was a ciuel and effeminate ruler, 
who organised massacres of defenceless towns, but never put 
a leg across a horse, even for hunting, nor troubled himself 
to conduct the services in the mosques which were expected 
from his sacred office. Khallfe Mansoux, his son, was famous 
for eloquence, and for the devotion with which he could 
improvise the service of the Ehouthat *' s^uce tenants 

Khalifc Mou'inz, the first Fatimide sovereign of Egypt, 
prided himself on the austerity of his life and his assiduity 
in the public service. He eent for his sheikhs one col d winter's 
day to his palace, where he sat in a lined and wadded robe 
(djouHfta), with open doors leadii^ to his libraries, with an 
inkstand and some state papers before him. He gave them 
a long address on the vanity of Inzury and pleasure, and 
exhorted them to lead a simple and laborious life like bia own; 
to have one wife only and to pay her all respect; and promised 
that if they would devote ^emselves to public duty as be did, 
AIkh would give them the sovereignty of the Vest, which they 
already had of the East. Mansur husbanded all his resources 
to create an army for the conquest of Egypt; he tried to impoee 
a new tax, but when his sheikhe protested that their swords 
were at his service East and West, hut that they would never 
stoop to pay a tax only fit to be levied on infidels, he rose in 
his stirrups and said that it was just the answer he wanted, he 
only meant to try their mettle. 

His anmes were victorious, and he celebrated his victory 
by laying on a magnificent scale the foundations of Cairo. He 
was wise, just, and generous, and bad a passion for astronomy 
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wbdn he died (&.a. 365), sUU m the prime of Uie, hie rule was 
acknowledged in the Maghrib, throughout Sgypt and Syria, 
and in Mecca and Medina. 

The reign of hfs grandson, Adh Phihir, a lover of music and 
art and a collector of jewels, was marked by recurrent famine 
and sickness, and riots among the black slaves. A treaty 
(A.a. 4LS) wae made with the Oreek Emperor of Constantinople, 
who re* established a mosque there in return for the reopening 
of a church in Jenisalsm and permission for the Christians 
fordbly converted to Islam to return to tber own faith. 

Khalife Moostansir, who succeeded at 7 years of age, 
suffered the extreme buffetlogs of fortune during his long 
reign of sixty years. He extended hia rule over Baghdad 
and Aleppo, but Egypt was in great misery with famine and 
sickneee; in the universal confusion the lowest of the people 
became Tiziers and K&dle, and their unhappy ruler, imprisoned 
apparently in his own palace, " vivait aeeis aur un tapis, 
privd de courriture et dans rimpoesibilit^ de s'en procurer; 
mals une femme de famille noble lui faisait I’aumone de pain 
^iett4, et il ne mangeait qu'une fols par jour.'* The 
dynasty was finally swept a«ay by the conquests of ^l&U 
ad din, having lasted for 272 yearn. 

Ma(:nzt then turns back to give a detailed account of the 
founding of Cairo, and the abandonment of the former city 
of Misf, which had become a perfect pest-house. The original 
design ^ the K4id Djauhar, who started to build Cairo for 
his master Ehaiiie Al Uou‘ias, was to have two fine palaces 
for ^0 Ehalife and his harem, mth gardens, walls, and gates 
which might later on be fortified as a mllitsiy post, but there 
was no thought of founding a centre of commerce. Later in 
the bad days of famine, in the Khalifate of Moustansir, 
the people were encouraged to build their own houses from the 
ruins of J'ousi*lt*Misr, and gradually a great city arose with 
mosques, schools, and basaare, second only to B^dad, the 
market of the world.” A minute account of these gates, wails, 
end roads, and of the education In the schools, fills the 
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remainder of the volume, invaluable data for the topography 
of Cairo, which may be compared nitb the account ^veo in 
the chronicles of Ibn Ijfla, some four centuhea later the 
Mameluke Sultans. 

Makri^ becomes eloquent both on the miaeries and the 
beauties of Cairo—the want of water, the stench and duet 
in the narrow stifling streets, the sickness and intolerable 
taxation—but he quotee the poets when he wants to show us 
the charm and fragrance of the gardens, where the narcissuB 
waits upon the rose:— 

Ne vois-tu pae que la rose eat aanae, et que le narobeo eat 
dcbout pom fa ser^ir.” 

He is eloquent about the beauty and variety of the birds, 
and he pities the man who should quit these shades and ponds 
for the arid rocks of Syria—the gaeellea and antelopes for the 
sheep and roares of Damascus. 

Space fails us to quote the marveUouB descriptions of the 
banquets, aud how the great men, headed by the Sultan, come 
out of the mosque on the last hour of the long fast to throw 
tbemselvee upon their viands. A grotesque joke doses this 
chapter; a prisonei long in captivity was promised his freedom 
if he could eat at one sitdng the whole of a roasted calf. He 
survived the ordeal and returned home, and the chronicler adds 
for oar full satisfaction the words of the narrator: '‘Je 
I’ai vu, mangeant au banquet.” 

W. H. Salmon. 


Clossaiab DatInois. Far Lb Comte db Lanobeeq. Voi. I 
(Alii to Pal). Being part of a dictionary of the dialects 
spoken in Dathina, Southern Arabia, x 6, xi + 
103$ pp., 1 plate. Lelde: B. J. Brill, 1920. 

The author tells w that a careful study of Carl Bsinhardt's 
grammar of the dialect in 'Oman and Zanzibar, with his native 
friends in l^Udramout and Dattnah, has given him a fairly 
accurate idea of the common and diflerent features of these 
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di&Iects. The Count bes selected from Rebh&idt's work the 
phreses end words wbicb are also corrent in the Dattnoia 
djaieet for his glossary, and has added other Arabic words 
which he considered important. He tells us that it was 
impossible in this case to localise the use of a word, so ably 
done by Marfais in his Oloi&tir6 d$ TAT, ba this requires more 
facilities of communication than the author posaeased, not 
having a *'buxak’' at his disposal to carry him over the 
country in a few weeks and enable him to make a “ linguie^c 
atlas” like Bergstrasser’s Syrachtadas^ 
hUny & student will echo the sen^ments expressed in the 
Count's preface, where he laments the harm that the great 
war has done to science and research, and the present great 
expense of publishing which prevents so much knowledge 
from hung ^ven to the world. We are glad that in this oase 
all the hard work involved in the Gloesaire Daiinou has not 
been in vain and that it was published last year. 

W. H. SllMOK. 


Daa Alte iEoypTEK. Ton A. WiaoEMAwr?. x 0,* 
XV, 446 pp., 76 ilinstrations (IG plates). 

BAByLOi;iBif ujJD A667BIEK. Von B&UNO MciasKfiB. Band I, 
X G, 466 ppM 226 illuatrations (96 plates); coloured 
map. Heidelberg: Carl Winters Buchhandluog, 1920. 

It is now over ten years since Dr, Willy Foy, the Director 
of the Ethnological Museum at Cologne, projected a series of 
books, under the title of the BiknoloQische BiUiolIiek, which 
should cover the whole history of biunan culture. Not 
condnii^ itself to the civilized and semj*civilized peoples, 
but also embracing those races whom we call savages 
for even the lowest savages are by no means in a state of 
natur^they have all developed some kind of culture to 
distinguish them from the irrational animals. A number of 
specialists wers enlisted in the task, but, naturally, such an 
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Ambitious programme lequiiea time aad patieoce; and it is 
aot surpriMng that nothing appeared Tvith the exception 
of a prellmmary treatise, Methods der Eihnologk, bj 
Dr- F. Graebner (Heidelberg. 19 U). The two works which 
are the subject of this notice are the second and third of the 
series, a nd they are an excellent inttodurtion, for they deal 
with the important and primary civilkatiions of Egypt and 
CSiaidea, in the capable hands of Professor A. 'Wiedemann 
and Dr. Bruiu> Meissner. 

To comply all that Is known of Ancient Egypt into 
one small volume of 490 pages Is no easy task, and 
Professor 'Wiedemann has necessarily been obliged ter limit 
himself to bare outlines, although his full references on every 
page will enable the eager student to follow up any particular 
point in which he may be interested. A less experienced 
wiitar would have felt a difficulty in preserving the balance 
between ths various subjects treated; mors especially in 
regard to Egypt, which to most people seems confined 
to two departments only, viz. religion and sepulture. 
Professor 'Wiedemann summarizes religion in six pages 
mummifioation in fourteen. He remembera that the 
civilization of the Nile Valley is his theme; and therefore he 
deals primarily with the culture of the Ancient Eg;}'phacs, 
their ethnology, th^ manners and customs, their art and 
their industxies, their literature and th^ sciences. Kever* 
thelesa, in spite of all this compression, a clear picture is 
conveyed to the general reader, and there are numbers of 
references to bccka and journals outside the strict field of 
Egyptology, keeping in mind the fact that the Nile 
civiiiaation waa not an isolated phencmenen, but that it 
presents points of contact and com])axisoQ with many other 
divisions of mankind. The illustrations are not elaborate, 
but they are sufficient for the purpose, and there is an excellent 
index. 

Dr. Meissner confesses that be bad long bad the wish to 
publish a comprehensive surrey of Babylouian cinlisation, 
Jius. otTTODsa I9dl 39 
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but he v&s alveus detened by the feeling that there were 
sehouB gap9 in oux knowledge, and theee gaps were only 
slowly being up. As, howerer^ he has been compelled 
to devote two thick volumes to a summary of what is already 
known, there would seem to be ample groundwork for the 
study, ^e present volume deals with the material culture 
of the Babylonians and Assyrians, The second will be devoted 
to psychical developments, and detail their religion, 
thdt philosophy, th^r science, and theii superscition. The 
work opens with a brief, but informing, description of 
hlesopotamia, its ancient inhabitants, and tb eit history. Then 
we are told of the court, the army, and the official organization. 
Law, agriculture, handicraft, art, and commerce pass onder 
review, and we have a sketch of Chaldean sodety, con¬ 
cluding with an outline of the life-history of a typical 
Babylonian from the cradle to the grave. It is needless to say 
that the many illustrations are well chosen, but, what is more 
remarkable in these difficult times, they are well and clearly 
printed; aud the map is a triumph of cartography. 

E. J. Pilcher, 


The Toub of Antefokee, Vizier op Sesostbis I, aMn bis 
Wipe, Sbnet. (The Theban Tombs Series; Second 
hfemoir.) By K. CB Garis Davies, M.A., with a chapter 
by Alan H. Gaediner, D.Litt. Illustrated by 6 plates 
in colour by Kina be G. Davlcs, and by 42 plates in 
line and collotype. Egypt Exploration Society. 10 x IS. 
London: George Allen & Dnwin, 1020. 

The tombs and mortuary chapels of Che great Theban 
nobles are cut out of the limestone hillsides on the west bank 
of the Nile, over against the city which stood upon the east 
bank. The earliest of these date from Dynasty XII (roughly 
2000 s.a), but the great majority belong to Dynasty XVni 
(about 1550 to I3u0 B.O.), while a considerable number are 
of Inter periods. Halls and corridors are hewn out of the rock 
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to lonn mortuarj chapels or temples, and the walls are 
sculptured or painted with delightful scenes from the daily 
life of the Egyptian grandees who were hurled in the 
sepulchree beneath them. The actual tomb is usually entered 
by way of a shaft or alopiog passage leading from one of 
the upper chambers; but the burials have been rausaclced 
and plundered ages ago. In the necropolis there are more 
than 2o0 of these chapels now open to the public, and no 
such mass of material for a study of ancient arte, crafte, 
manners, customs is to be found elsewhere in the world. 

The present writer, while he was in charge of the entiquitiea 
of Upper Egypt, took varloiis steps for the preservation 
of these wonderful monuments, for his predecessors had been 
obliged to neglect them, owing to the number of the other 
calls upon their time and energies. Iron docra were affixed 
to the entrances, enclosing walls were erected around the 
main groups, watchmen were put in charge, and the chapels 
were numbered and catalogued. Much of the credit for the 
work of preservation and restoration is due to Mr. Bobert 
Mond, who not only devoted a good many months to strenuous 
personal labour in the necropolis, but also gave sums of 
money to this most worthy object. To Br. Alan Gardiuei 
the thanks of the arduoolcgical world are also due; for he 
took over the present writer^s incomplete catsJogue of these 
tombs, and added greatly to it, working it up into the very 
excellent form in which it was published a few years ago.* 
And now he has been the inspiration behind the two handsome 
volumes which form the first of a contemplated series of 
pnbhcations dealing with these splendid monuments of 
the past. 

The first volume dealt with the tomb of Amenemhet, 
No. 82, and consisted oi facsimile copies of the paintings, 
made in line and colour by Mrs. de Garis Davies, with about 
180 pages of text by Dr. Gardiner himself. The second 

’ A T«j»ffrtiph%e<U ^ PririiSt Tomh e/ ThtinK tj* AIab 

H. Ciardioereod Artbar tVeigiJI, 
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volume, which has just been published, is concerned with the 
tomb of Antefoker and bis wife Senet, Ko. 60, and gives 
facsiinile line drawings Mr, de Garis Davies, some thirty 
pages of ezplanatory text by the same scholar, a short 
chapter on the graffiti by Dt. Gardiner, and some paintings 
in colour by Mrs. Davies. 

These publications are of immense importanoe and value, 
for were these tomb-ohapels now to be deatroyed^as is 
always posable—a full record of their contents would be 
to hand. 

The tomb of Antefoker and bis wife is particularly 
interesting, for it dates from the leign of Sesostris I, 1970^ 
1935 B.c,, and is the only mortuary chapel of this early date 
now preserved in anything like its onginal condition in the 
necropolis. It was fitted widi an iron door by the present 
writer at the expense of a native gentleman, Alexander Bey. 
Ebaid of Keneh, in 1907, but until that date it bad stood 
open and unprotected on the bare hillside of Sb4kh abd’*el 
Zumeb. Its waU'paintings served as a model for those of the 
Uier ebajKU, and in ancient timea it was one of the particular 
places to be visited by the curious, as is evidenced by the 
many graffiti scribbled upon the walls. The paintings include 
harvesting scenes and other pictures of the work upon the 
estate, fisliing and bunt^g expeditions, the preparation of 
food, a very complete representation of the funeral ceremonies, 
sacred dances and musical performances, and so forth. 

The only important fault which is to be found with this 
excellent and useful volume is that there are no adequate 
key-piates to the reproductions of these paintings. The 
scenes in this tomb extend along the walls of the main passage, 
which is some sixty feet in length i and these scenes are here 
reproduced in abort sections, reduced to varying scales, and 
cut of! so as to fit the page or double page of tbe volume. 
Key^plates on a single reduced scale are therefore required 
to link these sections together, and to ahow at a glance 
some t^tcaty or tliirty feet of tbe wall, for without such aids 
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the work of hnntmg iip & partionlaT scene or insoriptaon is 
rather a nuisance. For mstancc, an mscriptioQ referring to the 
making of a fire with green firewood is translated on p. ]5 
of the text, and plate xii is given as the reference; but this 
plate ehowe no of the inscriptioo, and, at last, one finds 
that this particular scena with accompanTing legend, 
overlaps on to another plate four pages heck. Moreover, 
without these kej'plates the student at home can have no 
idea of what the paintings really look Hire, nor can he visualise 
how they are arranged. 

Another minoi oriricisni must be made, though the present 
reviewer will perhaps be though^ captions in calling attention 
to It. In these wall«paintings the Bg^ptians were is the habit 
of inscribbg fragments of conversation against the Hgures 
repi^esented, as though to give added life to the scenes and an 
air of reality. These brief snatches of the workmen’s or 
servants’ chatter often have a rather jocular strain; and it 
is clear that their object is to indicate the good-feeling 
existing amongst the deceased noble’a employees. Most 
Egyptologists, in endeavouring to reodet these ^Scult and 
often obscure phrases into English, have tried to catch the 
spirit of the originals by using aome^at slang words, bat t^e 
reaoit baa always been extremely unconvincing. Mr. Pavies 
makes the same mistake. In the case of one man who tells 
another to attend to his cookuig, the reply is given thus: 
“ I am close to it and won’t budge/’ the actual translation 
bsu^ : *‘1 am at it (lit. near it); (I am) not going away.” 
In sjiother case a workman is jocularly scolding a boy for 
eating too much; and Mr. Davies gives ns the remark in 
the following \uireal language: ” Thou eatest more than a 
king’s serf when ploughing ! Why, you are chock-full! ” 
The last word of this sentence is to be translated ” gorged ”, 
or "choked”, or “replete”; but “ chock full”, like the 
word " budge ”, is out of place in this connexion, and docs 
not in the least convey the spirit of the original. 

Mr. Davies’s explanatory text is always scholarly and 
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illundaft^ag, and bw and tbera o&a oatcbea glmipses of bia 
fine literary style, which can never be altogether suppreased 
in his sdcntiftc work, though be seems to be peculiarly shy 
of it. The last paragraph of the text is a very beautiful 
piece of writing, a nd one cannot help wishing that he could 
be persnaded to |^ve us one day a literary essay or two in 
regard to the subject of Egyptology, ^ich bis soieuti£c 
work has done so much to advance. 

AxTHtm Wbioam.. 


lE?ecKiFnoMa qkecquxs et utqtbs ses toubbaux i>es 
B016 00 SYBQIOEB 1 TheSES. By JUIES BaTLLBT. 
Premier fascicule (Mtmcires publics par les znembrea 
de L’lnstitut Fran^^ d*Arch6oIogie Orieutale du Caine. 
Tome xlii). Large 4to, 219 pp., 53 pis. C^o, 1920. 

The Pharaohs of Egypt, during the years between 1650 and 
1100 5.C., were buried in s^mlchres cut into the clifla and 
hillsides of what is now called the Valley of the Tombs of the 
Kings, a desolate place concealed behind the mighty ramparts 
of rock which form ths background of the great Theban 
necropolis, over against the modem town of Luxor. These 
sepulchres con^ of long passages and flights of steps leading 
down to halls and chambers oU hewn out of the solid rock, 
the walls being coveted for the most part with hieroglyphic 
inscriptions and religious scenes; and after some of these 
tombs (those which were not entirely concealed) had been 
robbed of ^eii royal contents at the time wlien the 
Pharaonic power was waning, they stood open and empty, 
to be visited by the awed tourists of andent days, both 
Egyptian and foreign. In the time of Strabo some forty 
sepulchres were known, though this number probably 
included tombs in other localities; and Diodorus speaks of 
seventeen in his day. 

As in modem times, the ancient sightseers used to visit 
first the main necropolis, paying special attention to the two 
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Colossi which st&nd st its edge, one being the £amocis vocal 
Memnon; Sind thej then m&de their way over or aroued 
the cliffs to this royal vaUcy> and descended by torchlight into 
the deserted ecpulobree, which the Creoles called syrwjei or 
** tunnels”. Upon the painted or sculptured walls of the 
corndoxs they were wont to scratch thw names or scribble 
their conuuente> while the more rel^ous*xnmded sometimes 
wrote brief prayers or recorded pious sentimeDts. Thus the 
Tvalls of these great sepulchres at the present day are seeu 
to be dotted over with short graffiti, mostly Greek, the 
majority being mere names without Interest, but eome 
having importoxicc as illuminating the life of those times. 

‘While the antiquities of Upper BgTpt were under my 
care I often wondered when some painstaking archsologisC 
would take the trouble to make a complete record of these 
scribbles, and I suggested more then once that some savant 
should undertake the work. At last Monsieur Jules Baillet 
has done it, snd the first volume of bis catalogue has recently 
been published. 

Now, contiderlng that the mAking of an exhaustive cata¬ 
logue of these graffiti is a piece of work which has required 
great patience and skill, and which will be of considerable 
value, I suppose I shall be regarded as very ill-natured in 
stating that the volume is a typical example of that un¬ 
practical and extravagant kind of publication which is the 
baue of archawlogy. We have here about a thousand graffiti, 
scores of them consisting of but one word or name, and the 
remainder, with a few important exceptions, having from two 
to five words. In this catalogue, however, there are 219 very 
large pages of text printed on stout paper, and S3 platesand 
the result is a great unwieldy volume, coating 80 francs, which 
few libraries and fewer mdividuala can afford to purchase, 
eepedally as it has only a paper cover, and requires to be bound 
to prevent it falling to pieces. The whole material might 
have been printed in a handy little ten-franc book, which 
any ihtereeCed arclucologist trouJd have been glad to place 
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upon hia shelves; but, as it is, Ubiahes and private scholars 
iriU mostly have to sCrain their resources if thty desire to buj 
it> and the practical man will feel that ardueolog^ is evidently 
a study ineast for the fat years sot for lean. 

Who can possibly want pages and pages of test describing 
the exact h^ht of the letters, the exact length of the words 
in centiiDetres, the exact positioa of the scribbles upon tbe 
waQs, and so forth, when there ace elaborate plates in the 
yolunie, giving photographs and facsimile copies ss well ? 
Aitd, with paper at its pittent price, why should the text be 
spaced out so that only six or ught graffiti go to fill a large 
folio page, and there is more than three rimes as much blSnk 
roargin and space on each page than there is print, If you 
measure it up I Why on earth should all this money be spent 
on elaborate publication when every penny is required for the 
preservation of anriquities, the excavation of new sites, and 
the making acx^essible of knowledge to the largest possible 
number of students 1 

The fact is that the antiquarian is often at heart still 
a dilettante; and when he has done a good piece of work, 
such as this, he likes to see it published in the grand manner. 
He likes to bring to you with both hands a magnificent tome, 
and to say: " Behold, my contribution to science! He 
does not trouble to think whether he is malring hia contribu- 
tioo accessible to tbe world; he does not look to the practical 
side: he has uevu asked himself in what maonet he can most 
modestly issue the results of his labours so that knowledge in 
general may benefit at the least possible cost. Or. if he may 
be exonerated personally from grandiose considerations, as in 
the case of our present author, the institution he serves 
desires to make a fine show of ite output, and to impress by 
the sheer bulk of its publications ; nor does there seem to be 
auy resUratiou of the fact that large areas of expensive blank 
paper are to the student timply expensive blank paper. 

In the volurue under consideration there are tio aids to 
stiidy; and woe be to anyone who wants to look up any 
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partici;]ar graffito! It ia tlie iirat mst&lment of a aeries, 
and it deals with the graffiti in only a few of the royal 
sepulchrea; but if Z were asked to state which tombe are here 
disposed of, and which remain for future puhlicatioo, I should 
be moUned to reply that I really caimot be bothered to hunt 
through 219 pages to find out. There is neither an index 
uor even a table of contents of any kind whatsoever to help 
me. There is no attempt at the arrangement of the graffiti in 
a handy nunner; there are only sporadic dfsouissions or 
critical examinations of the inscriptions; and su^ helpful 
notes as there are seem to have been put in only when some¬ 
thing tickled the author's fancy. The work, of course, does 
not pretend to be much more than a bare catalogue; but, 
this being so, one ought not to be asked to pay SO franca for 
it in order that L’Institut Fran^ais d’Archtologie Ori^taie 
du Caire may maintain its reputation for turning out band* 
some volumes. 

In other respecU the work seems to be worthy of praise, 
and one is grateful to M. Ballet for bis labours. So far as 
can be seen without close study it is accurate, though one 
may here and there question the author's interpretation. 
At any rate, we have now got the beginning of a corpus of 
these graffiti; and we can bring back to life in some measure 
these classical prototypes of the patrons of Messrs. Thomas 
Cook &8on. 

It is interesting to notice that two of these, Dionysios and 
Foseidon&x, hailed from Marseilles, the word being >mtteu 
both and ; while some Come from 

other distant places. There is an inscription stating that one 
Apollophanee of Lycopolis visited the tombs in the seventh 
year of Antoninus; another visitor records a date iu the reign 
of Augustus; and there are a few other dates to be seen. 
There is the record of a certain Jasios, who says: "'I have 
beard the Memnon speak, and I have seen the peculiarly 
excellent workmanship of these tombs, which is unutterable 
Co us." A Boman official named Januarius states in Latin 
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that he came with his daughter Jaouariiia, and that he “ saw 
and maiveiled ” ; and he says '* Valete otimes A curious 
Christian prayer is: “ 0 Ood Alioighty, and Saint KoUoutbos, 
and Saint Father'Patermnuthis, and Saint Fathet'Anunonios 
the Anchorite, intercede with God that He may grant Hfe to 
Artemidora with Paphnuce lor a little time ..." And the 
following is rather amusing : “ I, Philastcios the Alexandrian, 
who have come to Thebes, and who have seen witli my eyes 
the Coloesi, and the work of these tombs of astoxmduig 
horror have spent a delightful (^Xjdte?) day.” 

Mvffiy; is just the right word for the atmosphere of these 
tombs in which M. Baillet has performed his long and 
praiseworthy task. 

Akthub "WeICAJ/L. 

Asoka, tnk £t;3onBX$T EKTEnon or It^u. By Vincent A. 

Smits, Third Edition, 7} x 5, 278 pp., map. Oxford: 

Clarendon Press, 1920. 

This work is too well known to need a long notice, for it 
has been before the public for twenty years, and now a third 
edition has been called for. It occupied the lamented author 
)ust before his death. This Is a thoroughly revised edition. 
In it he has brought the subject up to date and unproved the 
treatment with the increased knowledge gained about it 
during the last ten years. The chapters on the Rock edicts 
and the Pillar and nuscslUnsous inscriptions have been 
rewritten, and the first three chapters have been corrected 
in accordance with tiie revised interpretation of the inscriptions 
and with recent axchsolc^cal discoveries, 

F. E. P. 


History op Bengau LitJtnaTUBB ly the Ninsteenth 
CE yruRY, 1800-1835. By Subhji, Kuuah De, M,A. 
8| X 6J, XX + 509 pp. University of Calcutta, 1910. 
Tlie author divides his subject into four periods, a retrospect 
of the literature from 1760-1800, the beginnings of modern 
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literatoxe (ld06’25}, a of tranaitiion and 

tha development of the new literature (18od-94). Tbij 
Tolmne deals nominally with the second period, and begins 
>?jtb a review of the political history of the first period in 
relation to aocial and other changes,the decadertco of the older 
litexatiure and the reli|^ue life, which proceeded until Bengal 
received a new impetus, chiefly from English missionaries and 
civilians. The nineteenth centory opened with the foundrltion 
of the CoUegs at Fort William and the activiriee of William 
Carey (who reached Bengal in 1793} and the other ^ruampui 
missionaries, of certain civilians, and of the pandits of the 
College. Their cultivation of the vemacular, their trans¬ 
lations into it and original compoeitionB in it, and their 
jonrnalistio ventures, are described fully and with interest, 
as marking the formative period and as constituting tiie 
elements out of which Bengalis themselves developed in 
time a iino dicrion and lltoratare, elevated from the colloquial 
by Sanskrit ideals aud words yet freed from pedantic aub- 
servience thereto. 

Mr. De tht^ turns back and reviews the literstare of the 
period 1760-1600, the songs of the kabiwalaa and other 
versified comporitlons; and he shows that, aknosl 
independently of the polirical vimssitudes, the old body of 
indigenous literature really became efiete then, and needed 
fresh impulses to start it Into new and vigorous expression. 
Altogether he devotes nearly aa much space to that period 
as bo the twenty-five yean following; so that the volume is 
really a treatise on Both periods. The style is rather diffuse, 
especially in the appraisements of the kabiwalas, and at 
times strange grammatical discords occur, generally between 
nouns and their verbs. Otherwise the book is well written, 
the language well-chosen and appropriately descriptive, and 
the criticisms are generally judirious; and throughout copious 
quotations are made from the literature reviewed. Un¬ 
fortunately thero is no index. 


F. E. P. 
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Ibbt ‘AsiKiB TASJra DiiiASBQ. 8vo. 7ol. I, 7 and 479 pp. • 
Vol II, 464 and 11 pp.; Vol IH, 463 and 7 pp.; Vol. IV, 
464 and U pages; Vol. V, 464 and 11 pp. Cairo: 
Raiidat asE-Shom Press, a.h. 1329^2. 

This important publication, whicb has apparantl;' come to a 
atop, as several years have now elapsed since the last volume 
was published, deserves the special attentionof Arabic scholars, 
as ^e author hw. drawn for the early history of Islam 
from sources which have not been utilised by the historians 
accessible to ua. 

The author, Abui Qaaini AH b. al-Eaaan b. HibaC Allah Ibn 
Aaakir, was bom at the end of Mubamm 499, in Damascus. 
He was early instructed in Muhammadan traditdons, and 
travelled after attaining the age of 21 years to ^e Trat^ and 
Persia in pursuit of his studies; later he returned to Damascus, 
where be died on the 21st of Bajab a.K. 371. He composed 
several works, among which his History of Thmoicui, in eighty 
volumes, is the most important. The author was inspired In 
undertaking this work by the Siiiory of Baghdad by the 
Khatib Aba Baki Ahmad b. 'All ^ Baghdadi. Ebwever, 
though for both works the main aim was to record the 
biographies of traditionists, Ibn 'Asaldr, from oui point of 
view, has brought together more valuable material as ho gives 
far more space to the biographies of rulers, poeta, etc., ^lan 
^e Kha^, who loves to cite traditions through a long f’bM" 
of persona who transmitted the same. 

The disposition of the work is the following: After an 
iutroductioD, upon which I shall speak later, the author gives 
in alpbsbe^cal order the biographies of men of note who either 
were bom or lived in Damascus, but also persoDS are included 
who perhaps are only reported to have visited Damasons; 
and ft is strange to End among the latter such names as the 
paWiarch Abraham,^ Adam,® Elias,® Job,* David,* among 
biblical persons. He gives, bowevei, great prominence to 
' Vol. ii, IM'iS. * V©l. ij, 938-^1. * Vo3. in, $5-100. 

* '*«l. lij, 190-m * Vol. T, 187-W. 
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c^lebr&ted* and little kumi poete who '^ted Damascus. 
I onlj wish tc draw attention to long biographies of Amm’ul 
Qais ^ and ^assan b. Thabit.^ From the historian's point 
of view there are numerous biographies of princes of the 
roTsl house of 'Umayya, and there is a long biography of the 
celebrated al-najjij b. Yusuf.^ There is also a long account 
of Umayya b. Abb-Salt.* 

The introduction referred to above begins with philological 
explanations about the names of Syria and Damascus^ 
legendary accounts of the building of the city which have no 
histohcal value; then follow' chapters which have no real 
value, but are a collection of traditions which are recorded 
as sayings of the Prophet concernlug the mente of Damascus 
and Syria. Suddenly the author forgets his subject, and 
turns his attention to the biography of the Prophet ° and hU 
caio|taigns, then follow accounts of the conquest of Damascus, 
with the details of the varying nanatives. The author 
then describes the glories of the chief mosque at 
Damascus, and a catalogue of the mosques, which 
unfortunattiy is only a mere enumeratinn, omitting all 
topographical and historical detaib. The introduction ends 
with an account of the ascension of the Prophet, which In the 
editions ends rather abruptly, when immediately the 
biographies begin with Ahmad b. ‘Utbe.^ Here is certuoly 
a considerable lacuna in the edition which apparentiy tiie 
editor has not noticed 

Ibn 'Asakir, according to the custom of his times, gives with 
freqnent repetitions the accounts of his various authorities, 
in each instance witii Long of the names of persons 
who have recorded the event or saying. This is the system 
in manuscript copies, such as a copy belon^og to Mr. A. G. 
Bllis, which contains biographies of tiie letter ‘Ain. The 
editor has intentionally omitted these chains of authorities, 
which, if done with judgment, woiald not matter i but I fear 

> VoL in, 104-15. • Tol. W, 125-iO. * Vol. iv, 4S-84. 

‘ Vol. iii. 1I5-&S, » Vol, I, p. 85 ff. * Vo), i, p. SSI . 
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he has been a tnfle too radical in pruning, and I believe baa 
often combined several accounts into a more readable, 
connected Uxt. Ho baa added notes wbicb in the drat two 
volomea an at the foot of the pages, but in the following 
volumes the; are incorporated in the text, being enclosed 
in brackets. 

In a work containing matter of so varied character, rt is 
not surpriaing ^at the editor has contented himaelf very 
often in printing the text ]nst as be has found it in bia 
manuacrlpts. The poetical pieces ate frequently in such a 
form that they are not mtell%ible, but alao frequently the 
names of persons are ccnaistutly wrongly printed, and the 
total absence of vocalisa^on is naturally a great drawback. 
However, in spite of these drawbacks, the work is so important 
that it is to be hoped that the remainder of the history will 
soon be published, ss the last biography so far published is 
that of Zaid b. al*Hasan b. ‘All b. Abi T^ib. 

P- Kre^kow. 


Inter-State Relations ih Ancient IimiA. Part I- By 
Har£KI>ba Kath Law, M.A., B.L. 7 x 5, pp. 99. 
Calcutta Oriental Series, No. 4, E 1. London: Lusac, 
1990. 

In this short volume of 99 pages, Mr. Narendra Nath l*aw 
has made a study of the latter half of Eautiliya’s Artha- 
shsatra, with a view to illustrating what is called inter¬ 
state relations”. This terra, however, must not be 
understood to mean the normal relations between states aa 
understood now, but rather the abnormal relatlons^they were 
probably noimal then—in which each state, ii strong, wished 
to subdue its m^bbours, and, if weak, defended its own 
existence by alliance, policy, and resouicea, finanual, 
military, and moral. 

It was postulated that each state was naturally an enemy 
to every state adjoiniug it. If we start with a etate A, and 
ima^ne it suironnded with a sons or ring of states, B„ 
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B, B,, etc., tLen every one the B states would be 
natar&lly hostile to A, because con^^ons to A. Now, li we 
imagine the B sons to be surrounded by an outer ring of states, 
Gj, Oj, Cp etc., each of these C states would be a catuial 
eueiuf of the B state immediately contiguous. But an enemy 
of an enemy would be a natural friend in atatecrait; there¬ 
fore, A and C, would be natural friends, having a commou 
enemy, B,. We might extend the series to D, £, and T. 
If wc postulate six states so situated, there will be two groups 
of three states each, friendly within th^ hut hostile 
to the other group, 

But A, B„ and B, would all be contiguous to each other: 
which among them would be friends and which enemies t 
We take A and B, to be normal states mutually hostile; 
B, is ambiguous; if it goes with A it would be hostile to 
and if it goes with it would be host^e to A. B, is 
called hfadhyama, which Mr. Law interprets to mean 
medium as regards strength and resources, that is to say, 
intermediate in etrength between A and B, on the one 
hand, and, say, B« on the other, which is described aa 
XJdosIna (translated super-state). I take it that the attitude 
of such ambiguous states would be determined by other 
considerations than mere position. The Msdhyama may be 
strong enough to hght either of the other two singly, but not 
both of them conjointly. The Vda^a may be strong euough 
to fight the two ordinary states combmed, and may even be 
able to take on an oxdinaiy state and a Madhyama combined, 
but may not be able to fight three of them in combination. 

This leads to a consideration of the seven factors which 
count in estimating a staters resources and strength. They 
are thus catalogued by Kautiliya: (1) the virtues and merits 
of the ruling authority ; (2) those of tho mioisteis; (8) the 
resojircGs of the territory and the people; (i) forts and 
defensive positions ; (G) treasure; (6) character of the army; 
and (7) character of the allies. A consideration of these 
factors would determine policy, of which again ^ courses 
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are enumented, viz.: (1) treati.es of alliance or peace, 
and the circunstauces and incidents connected wit^ them, 
including stratagems for the escape of hostages and for the 
planting of spies; (2) the making of war ; (3) halt (biding 
one’e time ?); (4) attack; (6) eelf'Surrender to the pro¬ 
tection of another; and (6) an alliance with one and 
fighting with another. 8tepe are indicated in detail hj 
which a state can acquire world power, beginning with the 
Subjugation of weak or ordinary states, and progressively 
absorbing states of greater power (“medium’' end 
“ super *' states). 

Mr. Law has done well to compile this commentary on 
some of the ideas of ancient Hindu poUty. If they appear 
cynical in places and too abstract to be of much practical 
ose in actual diplomacy or warfare, they, at least, throw 
light on the way in which political and e:cteaial state problems 
presented themselves to the Hindu mind in the age of 
Chandragupta. There is no glimpse of a comity of nations in 
the *'circla’' (maod^) of states here sketched—no equal 
states in fiiendJy rivalry or co operation, linked together 
in the common piirsnit of human ends. A fierce stru^le for 
existence pervades the whole atmosphere, but perhaps this 
is not to bo wondered at in the transition period of the early 
Mauryas. A striking contrast is presented by the inscriptions 
of Isoka. And we must not forget the spirited protest of the 
gentle Bana of Kadambari fame gainst Eautiliya, nine 
himdred ysare later. 

A. YU8t7F-ALI, 


Sources op VyAYA>iaoaji Histobv. By S. Kbtshnaswajc 
Avtaj^uaa. X 6J. pp. xiy + 3&4. Univarsity of 
Madras, 1920. 

The Hampi rui&a in the Bellary district of the Madras 
Presidency are to-day standing witnesses for Vijayanagar, 
“the City of Victory," the capital of an empire which 
stretched from sea to sea over the whole of Southern India. 
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The comitrj round is s tumbled mass of granite beuldere 
through which in a narrow gorge rushes the Tungabhadra 
Eivar, hurrying to its jaaction with theRiver Kistua, The small 
ferer'StrickerL hamlet of Hampi gives no idea of former great- 
ness, but scattered amongst the low, rocky hills are mas^ve 
stone temples with beau^ul carvings, and for miles around 
are remains of fortihcations wall behind wall. The outer gate 
of the ancient city was, indeed, 9 miles, as the crow dies, frojn 
the centre of the ruins. 

The Hindu Empire of Vijayanagar covered a period of 
about SCO years, from A.n. 1336 to 1646, and was the final 
stand made by the Hindu against the Mohammedau invasion 
from the Horth. The materials fox a history of Vij ayanagar are 
abundant, but no complete and detailed study of the period has 
yet been made. The best outline account Isgi ven by Ur, Vincent 
Smith in his Oxford History of India, and the piotxirea^ue 
narratives of two Portuguese chroniclers, ss well as much 
other information, are reproduced in Ur. Robert Sewell's 
charming: book, A PoryolUn Empire. The Mohammedan 
hlstoriana living in the Deccan furuish their versions of the 
story, and hundreds of inscriptions have been deoiphered 
providing much detail of interest. In addition to all this body 
of evidence there is much Sanskrit and Telugu literature 
dedingwith the period, and the volume now before us contains 
numerous extracU from this last-named source. 

Mr. Krishnaswaml Ayyangar, who has selected and edited 
these extracts, gives an interesting summary of the main 
points on which fresh light is thrown. It will be for the future 
historian to judge how far casual references In non-hlstoricsl 
literature can be accepted as the basis for historical data, 
but there is no doubt that the documents now brought 
together and published for the first time will afford valuable 
help to students of the period. It is well that work of tbis 
nature should be encouraged, and the University of Madras 
recognises this fact. 

The first document is a Sanskrit poem by a wife of Kampana, 
nus. ocTODsa Itdl. 40 
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son of Bukkft, who. with his brother H&hh&re, founded the 
empire in 1836. How these two brothers, who wore probably 
karubae or shepherda in the Telu^u Deccan, came to assume 
command, and to consolidate a Hindu Empire over the whole 
of Southern India, is not explained in any of the present 
dociunenta. It is establiahed, howerer, by contemporary 
inscnpUooe that neither Harihara nor Bukka assumed royal 
rank, and the editor seems to be wrong in speaking of the 
Emperor Bukka. The extracts themseWes call him Bukka 
Baja and Pedda (or the elder) Bukka, who was orerlord of 
the Carnatic, but there is no authority for the title of emperor. 
It would have been helpful to mark each document with an 
approximate date. Bukka di^ in 1376, and the first poem 
by Hampana’s wife was probably written in Bukka’s life¬ 
time. The second extract jumps 100 years or more, as it is 
dedicated to Kara^gha, whose reign did not begin till I486. 
It deals, however, with Eampona'a campaign in the South, 
the object being to extol Narasingha’s ancestor, Saluva 
Mangu, who was one of Hampana's generals. 

The middle years of the fifteenth century, which mark 
the decay of the first d^masty, have always been obscure, 
and estract No. 27 is of special interest. It is a Sanskrit 
poem telling of the haunted palace at Vijayanagar. The ruling 
Baya was Vimpaksha (1466), but had gained his throne by 
murderiog all other claimants, and his palace became the 
home of ghosta, who worried the Baya by day and by night. 
Two holy men entered the building and. read the Bamayana 
to the ghosts, who were so much impressed that they narrated 
the story of theic death. The poem indicates that Vimpaksha 
was a usurper, and partly explains the support given a few 
years later to the successful general Naraaingba Saluva, who 
broke the early Une of kings and founded the second dynasty. 

It is not possible in a brief review to examine the documents 
in detail. They show that the rulers of Vijayanagar were 
great patrons of literature and art, Mr. Vincent Smith says; 

“ ^e kings of Vijayanagar from the beginning of their rule 
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were distinguklied as buiiders oi siro&g fortresses, immense 
works for iirigetiou and water supply, gorgeous palaces, 
and temples decorated with all the resources of art, both 
sculpture and pamting.’* Tbe efforts of Mr. ICrlshnaswanii 
Ayyangar and other scholars are worthy of every support, 
foi' the empire which produced such works should certainly 
not be allowed to merit the epithet ” forgotten ”. 

R. C. CuLiiNo Carr. 


Tar RtTOKUS in India. By Gerald RitCHis, 9 x 6J» xvi+ 
398 pp., 26 plates, and map. London; John Murray, 1920. 21s. 

This is a pleasant book, and one that will he specially 
interesting to old Anglo-Indians. It is the record of a half* 
Scottish, haU'English family, which baa been prominent 
iu Bengal for three generations. Like the Stepbeoaes, the 
Kitchies were Aberdonians, and like them, too, their strong 
point was energy. 

The Sylhet part of the book is rather thin. This is partly 
owing to Mr. Gerald Ritchie’s weak health, which has 
prevented him from making researches, and partly, perhaps, 
to a natural desire to write gently of a I^abcb who was tbe 
Indian founder of the olau, and also the grandfather of the 
famous novelist. William Makepeace Thackeray, the grand¬ 
father had plenty of vigour, and when he reared to England 
he became a ee^ous churchwarden and a benefactor to his 
friends and relarives. But during his Indian career be seems 
to have been unscrupulous and to have followed the La^Un 
marim, which, according to Trollope, mnat have been coined 
by some man who wished to give bis friends an honest tip, of 
“ Bern, si possis, recte, sed quocuni^ue modo, rem,” 

The real honour of the family was'his grandson, William 
Bitchie, who died in early middle age ss Advocate-General 
of Bengal. His father was John Bitchie of Baltimore, and 
his mother was Charlotte Thackeray. The correspondence 
between the mother and son, and between the son and his 
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wifd, is of a canning character. The mother’s letter to her 
eon of Maj S; 1628, p. 15, is especiallj qnaiAt and beautiful. 

William Ritchie, the father of Gerald, did a fine thing in 
going out to India on the failure of his father's fortunes. 
Colonel Tule (is this Sic Henry Yolel) beautifully says of 
him in his epitaph hbat his rare success bred no euTy, and we 
can well beliere it of such a mAn as he must bare been. 

There were other frying of Thackeray the novelist, 
besides those motioned in this book, who were reudent in 
Sylhet and its n^hbouihood. Among them was Gethin 
Sbawe, who was judge of Sylhet. Some people used to say that 
he waa the original of Josh Sedley, but he was a better man. 
He was not a great judge, and he was sarcastic about new¬ 
fangled laws, but he was kmd'hearted. And now, in my old 
age, I feel compunc^ons because in my ignorant and hot¬ 
headed youth 1 was rather a thorn in hU ude. 1 well remember 
how he etartled me one momfpg by saying that the news- 
papers are full ton^ay of my poor brothei*in-law I did 
not at first recollect that he was' Thackeray’s brother*in*law. 
There was also a Oenend Thackeray, who was a V.C., and who, 
I hope, is still alive, H. Bbvbkms. 

P.S.—1 Jisve since learnt from a notice in the Times of the 
19th inst. that Gerald died about the middle of this month. 

Srik Mag. 1922- 


UAQBlti. £t MawI’i? wa el TtibAb p1 beikb bl Khitat 
WA BL Aihab. Arabic text edited by M. Oastok Wipt. 
14x11, Vol 1, Part II, 196 pp.; Vbl, II, Parti, ix 4- 228 pp. 
Cairo, 1911,1913. in &I4moires public par les membres 
de riiLAtitiit Fcau^aia d'Archtologie Orientale du Calie. 
Tomes XXX, XXXIII, 

The first fasdenie of Monsieur Wiet’s splendid edition of 
Maq^’s Ehitat appeared in 1911, and was reviewed in this 
Journal for 1912. During the last six years publication has 
naturally been interrupted. Those who study the history 
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of Egypt will be glad to hiow tbet the editor is now proceediog 
with bis work The parts actually issued cover about 

one*eightb of^ewholeof thetezt. The (wo latest instalmente 
published are named above. They would have been noticed 
here long a^o but for the war. 

The history and geography of Egypt, which are contained 
in El l^h itat, are in general a compilation of passages from 
earlier Arab autUois, cited by Maqrfz! verbatim, with the 
addition cd bat little original matter of bis own. Maqriri 
does not display much power of systematic airangement or 
much sense of proportion in this book. One of his greatest 
merits is the oomif^etecess with which he despoils the works of 
his predecessors. Some of these books are still in existence, 
so that one is able to see how thoroughly he draws from them 
the substance material to bis purpose, and hence there is 
reason to believe that he has treated in the same way the 
numerous other authors he ^quotes, whose works are now lost. 
As a rule, Maqrlzi is careful to name bis sources. 

The existing printed edition of El which was 

published at BCUAq nearly seventy years ago, teems with errors, 
and critical notes ere almost entirely wanting. There is no 
index, and t^e urgency of the want in a book of about a 
thousand large pages, studded with proper names, is obvious. 

Monsieur Wiet's edition is based upon some thirty MSS.; it 
is fully annotated and fully indexed. Besides the readings of 
the varwts MSS. and references to the originals in the case of 
quotations from books still in esistence, the notes give parallel 
passa^ not infrequently. They show also where any parte 
of the text have been translated or commented upon by 
European acholars, and they contain many explanations 
and much infoimation likely to be of use to the reader. 
Occasionally Monsieur Wiet expands a note so that it forma 
almost a monograph on some subject rused by the text, as 
in the case of the note relating to the price of wheat at various 
dates, and that concerning the dimensions of the pyramids 
according to the statements of dlBerent writers. 
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Besides the usual hisCoricsl aod geographical indices, 
there ate five others; among them a chronological index 
showing every year which is mentioned, an index of 
functionaries and o^ces, and an index of the numerous words 
and expressions which are explained in the text itself or in 
the notes. 

The book is being printed with great care, and tnmed cat 
in the magnificent style as regards type and paper in which 
all the publications of the Hiseion appear. A text of snch 
importance, edited with such thoronghness and such lavish 
pains, is sure to become a standard classic. 

The sections under notice treat mainly of geography, 
antiquities, and taxation and administration. Under the first 
heading one finds something about the inhabitants of Egypt, 
the climate and vanous other pointa, but the printipal topic 
is the Kile. The gec^phy includes a great deal of myth and 
literary etufEng, and but little precise geographical fact, even 
about points that must have been nithin Maqiisi'e persoual 
knowledge. One chapter consists of Hste of provinces and 
districts showing how Egypt wss divided up at various dates. 

Antiquities are centred chiefiy round an account of the 
pyramids. The Mohammedans could no geniune 
reminiscences of Egypt of the Pharaohs among the people, 
so they evolved a more or less systematic mythical history. 
Specimens of this fabrication are given, with conjectures as. 
to how and why the pytaroida were built, and so forth. There 
is also a considerable amount of information as to the 
monuments of Egypt during the Mohammedan period. 
The existeuce of some that have disappeared is recorded, 
and one learns how monuments were discovered and explored, 
and how some became defaced and damaged. 

A long chapter deals with the military organisation of 
Egypt from the Arab conquest to the fifteenth century, with 
particular reference to the aatioiulity of the troopa at different 
epochs, and give# some information as to numbers. The 
beginning of this chapter relatre to the first armies of Islam 
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as a whole. Much of it ^vill be found in Tabart, hut it wonld 
seem that Maqrlst piobablf drew the parallel passages from 
soma other source. 

Ko authont 7 is given for an important statement as to 
the esaot periods at which parchment replaced papyrus 
and paper replaced parchment in the dtw&n, but it looks as if 
it could be accepted as accurate. 

Many details of the taaation are given. When the Arabs 
took possession of Sgypt they allowed the administration 
to continue with bttle alteration for a long time, the tazs* 
tion remamed as before. In general, the central government 
fixed the charges to be borne by localities, and left the con¬ 
tributions to be paid by individuals to make up the quota 
to be settled loceUy. In the eighth century there was some 
change. The Government seems to have asserted its right 
to all land and farmed it out to the highest bidders, under 
leases granted for terms of four years. Betidea tazes on land 
there were a number of other tares, not contidered lawful by 
Muslims and so suppressed nowand then by pious sovereigns, 
but constantly revived. The Government also raised money 
in other ways, such as by mcnopoUee, licences, and trading. 
There was another change in the twelfth century. The 
country was parcelled out into feofis, a part of which were 
teseired for the Government, the remainder being divided 
between the amirs and the troops. 

The land taz r^sed depended to some extent cm the 
irrigation for the particular year. The tax on any piece of 
land depended on the particular crop grown. There were 
land settlements from time to time ^ armn^ surv^, at 
least at some periods. The revenue of Egypt varied a good 
deal at difierent epochs. 

Mnch of our knowledge with r^ard to the taxation and 
finance of Egypt in the earlier centuries of Muslim rule 
reposes on what has been collected here by Maqriti. Kow aud 
then donbt may be entertained as to hie accuracy, for instance, 
when he attributes the origin of taxes other than land tax 
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entirely to Ibo cl Mndabbii; but in certain points l^e is fully 
corroborated by tbe papyri. MaqrizI expresses decided views 
as to the economic progress of Egypt under the Uualims. 
He pictures a more or less continuous decline in prosperity, 
and the reason he g^vee is that those in authority were never 
ready to spend sufficient on irrigation. He also indicates that 
the feofs had reduced the peasantry to a degree of slavery 
unknown before. Doubtless the Mohammedan era in Egypt 
has been in general a period of decay. There are still a good 
many matteia connected with tiie taxes that have not yet been 
ezpluned, and require explanation before the conditions can 
be clearly understood and tbe course of events followed. 

_ A. R. G- 

MiTSBiaTTS rOOB SBXVIR i lA GioOBAPBlB BE L’EOYBtB. 

Par Jba3^ Mas?£Ko et Qsston 'Wiet. In M^moiies 
publics par les membres de Tlnstitut Franks 
d’Archtelogie Orientale du Oaire, Tome 'ZXXVI. 
14 X 11, V + 382 pp. Cairo, 1919. 

Under a modest title^ this book supplies a Iong*felt want, 
for it affords a comprehensive guide to tbe geography of 
Egypt in the middle ages. ICtherto the subject has been 
difficult to f^w, although it has bean mndi discussed by 
European writers, who have studied it both for the sake of 
Mohammedan history and because it is a stepping'Stone to 
the earlier geography. Arab geographies and histories and 
other books in Ambic contain a great deal of material relating 
to tbe geographical conditions of Egypt during Mohammedan 
times, but much of it consists of repetition and of detail 
limited to a narrow range of topics, and it is defective in many 
respects. The original authorities are generally wanting in 
preciaion, and are not free from mistakes. Their texts, more¬ 
over, have becJi distorted by copyists. They require careful 
comparison with one another before much use can be mads of 
them, and they are contained m a considerable numbar of 
books. The modem researches into the sources are likewise 
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dispersed widely. Elzcept for points more or lees immedi&tely 
obvious, the inquiret has been under the necessity of seercbisg 
through a large and increasing mass of literature himself. 

The present book is a geographical dictionary, In this form 
it groups together the information given by Maqrizi (in his 
Khit&t} as to the towns of Egypt. For each town there is 
given a summary of Maqri^’s etatementa with regard to it, 
the fdenti^catioQ, where possible, of the Arabic name with tiiat 
in use before Islam, a selection of stateruenta from other Arab 
authors, who are cited in chronological order, and the modem 
uaoie equivalent. Other geographical features are treated 
similarly. Each article takes the form of an indopendent 
re*exammation of its subject, the results of any previooB 
inquiries by otbeia being duly noticed aod utilised. 

Maqnti: names nearly all the places of any consequence in 
the Mohammedan period up to bis day, and what has been 
takeu from other authors appears to represent in general all 
the additions of importance to what Maqrizt tells os which are 
to be derived from them. The method adopted, therefore, 
produces a review of nearly all the main points cf mediaeval 
Egyptian geography, summarizing or at least indicatmg the 
original evidence, and showing what has been deduced from 
it up to now. Full references to the works cuted are given, 
so the book is well adapted tc serve as a batis for any further 
inquiries, and being fumiehed with excellent indices in 
French, Greek, and Coptic, as well as in Arabic, ita contents 
are easily accessible to those who do not know Arabic. 

The amount of resestrch required for the task ia evident 
on looking at a page or two. Great care seems to have been 
exercised, and misprints and minor errors, so diffi cult to 
avoid, are very few, if not entirely absent. A nnmber of new 
identifications are made, and a good many mistakes that have 
been made hj others are corrected. 

But few of the mediaeval towns of Egypt now remain 
unlocated. Among the number one must put ‘AicJ&b, for 
the identification with Berenice ofiers great difficulties, 
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aottvitbst&nding tLe evidence produced in favour of it. 
iUict}ier is KaqjCis (Kiciu), thou^ the approzunate position 
is kao«^ in this case. The to^, hj the hj, is mentioned in 
St least once (ii, $37), but it does not seem to be alluded 
to in tills book, and one could wish it bad been Included for 
fhe sake of completeness. 

Ihe position of nearly all the kOrahs or distnets Into which 
was divided in the earlier part of tiie Mobammedan 
time is definitely fixed. The divition into kOrahe vaned to 
aome extent from time to time, and fnU comparative lists are 
given, as also lists of tbe provinces which superseded the 
kfirahs and differed, too, in some degree at difieient periods. 
Apbrodito, altbon gh it was a kOrah within the Mohammedan 
epoch, would aeon not to be mentioned as such by any of the 
Arab wnters, and is only alluded to once in the volume, 
incidentally. While the ^vision into provinces is known to 
have been in force in tbe eleventh centnry, the date at which 
the kfiiahs were given up does not seem to be established 
within a century ot more. The change to provinces may bo 
believed to have meant a fundamental change in the 
administration to the detriment of local autonomy. An 
exact determination of its date is detirable for this reason. 
Another point that remams for farther research is the 
irrigation. AH that seems to be possible in tbe way of tracing 
the Kile and the at various epochs with the matensl 
accessible appears to have been done, and further information 
must depend on discovering new sources. 

Among the historical notes to which allusion has been 
made there may be mentioned one on Alexandria, treating 
ohitily of its administration, inclnding a list of some of its 
governors. Under 111 QAhireh the recorded names of the 
governors of Cairo are collected; another note brings together 
details given by various authors of the revenues of Egypt. 

M. Jaan Maspero, one of the authors, having joined the 
forces eariy in the war, was kiQed in action towards the 
beginning of 1915. The tribute of his colleague to his memory 
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1q the preface shows how great was the loss. Incidentallr, 
there is aa allueioa to a most remarkable discovery made by 
M. Jeaa hlaspero shortly before the wax broke out. la some 
fragments of papyri he came across a letter from Mu'Awiyali 
to ‘All. It IS to be hoped that this clocumeat will be published. 

A. R. G. 


IStAUJSCHB ScHRirriiX^'OER A21ID.vDlARfi£ILK.^XX. JaHR> 
HUITDSBT. A>mANa : luiRUAW, ilATriRPifilClt?, 
TiBincH, By S. Fleubv, 4to., pp. 62, with 20 plates 
and ] 6 figures. Probenius, Basel, and Gauthaer: Paris, 
1920. 

As the author remarks in his opening paragraph, it is a 
cause for astomahmeut that the splendid decoration provided 
by bands of inscription in elaborate Kufio has not been 
pteviouslj' studied by writers on Muhammadan art. Mr. Plury 
has been the i^t to specialize in this field, oommeoung his 
studies with the early Patimide period in Egypt, the results 
of which appeared in a valuable .monograph, 1>U Orna^rmtt 
dffr HakiJit’ und Ashar-MotclteA In the present memoir 
he has made a det^ed study of the eleventh century 
inscriptions of Amida {Diyarhekt), as it is there that may be 
found, united in one place, tbe conditions necessary for a 
truly Bciezitific study of an evolving series of inscriptions, viz. 
ezact dating, superior artistic quality of execution, and 
uniformity of material. He studies a series of inscriptions 
dated 426 (1084-5), 457 (1045-6). Hi (1062-3) 460 (1087-8), 
482 (1089-90), 485 (1092-3), 550 (1055-6), and 539 (1163-4), 
analysii^ them, and in nearly all cases reconstructing alphabets 
from them. The first inacription exhibits the “ flowering 
Kufic” dready well developed, the vertical shafts of the 
letters ending, in nearly every case, in a tivo*lobed leaf, instead 
of being merely ^fiit as in the insetiption on the Kilometer 
at Cairo (199 a. ^ 814-5). In the inscription of 4S7 (1046-6), 
a whole series of new elements appear, and the rising tails 
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of Che rd, nitn, and udw end in elaboratdy decomted three* 
quarter circles. It wes under the Se}ja<^ Turks, however, 
that the wnting attained at Amida its moat charaGteriatio 
developraeot, and the inscriptions of Malik Shkb in the Great 
Mosque exhibit everywhere tiie increasing tendency to the 
inteilacmg and plaiting of the shafts. The artist has also 
created a new pnndple whereby single letteia lose their 
individuality and groups of letters are treated as a single 
decoxative feature. Thus we pase from the '* rythmic ” to the 
" picturesque *' style, a transition which may be observed, 
as the author pobta out, in the bfaskh mscriptious of Egypt. 

As governing principle he shows that the calligraphic 
decorator aimed at covering in a fairly uniform manner the 
band to be decorated. Andent monumental Eufic, such as 
'diat of the Kilometer at Cairo, in no way satisfied this canon, 
ae the base line divides the background into two unequal 
zones, of which the lower, occupying about one-third of the 
whole, was nearly bare. displacement of the wntiog 
towards the bottoju edge of the band, which took place later, 
did not solve the problem, because the vertical shafts of the 
letters had many wide gaps between them. Bence the com- 
binatioD of these ehsdts with purely ornamental elements to 
create a uniform sprinkling of the background. This problem 
occupied the artists throughout the eleventh century. 

As for the place of origin of the decorated Kuhc, the author 
establishes two most important points, (1) tiiat the inscription 
of Anuda dated 426 (1034-5) exhibits a degree of evolution 
only foimd in Cairo a hundred years later, and (2) that 
a receutly published inscription on a tower at Badkan, 
in north-east Persia, dated 407 (1016-17) is in an elaborate 
style only found at Amida 150 years later. Thus the stream 
of iiifiuence appears to have flowed westward from Persia. 

Mr. Flury's studies are of great importance, not only for 
the history of Moslem ornament at a period when calligraphy 
played so important a part, but also on account of the new 
criteria which they provide for the dating of monuments 
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bearing inscriptions which are merely Quranic- He is to be 
ooi^tulated on the results of his researches in a held which 
is entirely his own, and stixden« ol Moslem art will impatiently 
await the further memoirs promised by him. 

K. A. C. Cre$well. 


A History op Pprsia, By Sir Percy Sykes. Second 
Edition. 2 Vob. 9x6, xs%*ii + 563 pp-; ax+594 pp., 
201 plates, 7 maps- London : Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 
1921- 

The firet edition of this History appeared in 1013, and 
was reviewed at some lei^h by Mr, Loagworth BameS in 
the October number of tiie Journal for that year. Sic Percy 
Sykes has now published a second edition of his work, revising 
it in many particulars and adding eight chaptew which 
bring it up to date. 

This Journal is not the place for the diacuMion of political 
questions; hut it muet be obeerved that the fresh period 
which has been added to the sabject matter of the History 
is one of special importance—the period of the Great Vf&r, 
which has changed the face not only of Persia, but of the 
world- And it is safe to aay that no man living was so wall 
fitted for telling the story as Sir Percy Sykes. In reviewing 
the first editica, Mr. Longworth Dsmea drew attention 
to the writer's “iintivalled experience of the country of 
Perms, and of its people, their customa, their art, aud their 
arch«olygy ”. This unique qualification for the work 
stands out with double clearness when the bistoriaxi comes 
to de*a with events “ quorum pars magna fuit Possibly 
it tends here and there to detraol slightly from the histoiical 
manner of the book, bat it ensures the accuracy of the 
statements made regarding a very intricate series of military 
and political operations, and renders them oomprehensihle. 
If told by a writer whose knowledge bad been gathered 
entirely in his library, the story would be very hard to follow. 
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for the whtet woiild hiiasolf imderatand but iioperfcctlj 
the cbarscters, and luies of thought and actioo, of tho various 
races which go to make op the population of Iran. As told 
by Sic Percy Sykes, with his very diRerent typo of knowledge, 
the story becomes a lucid and consistent whole. I have not 
space to comment in detail upon the vnnous points of interest 
which are treated in this second edition, but they are many; 
uiA the reader, as he passes from one to another, cannot fail to 
be impressed by a feelu^, which is evidently the writer’s feeling, 
of admiration for the high level of oourage and practical 
capacity shown in diSeuit dreumstaneea by unbaown men 
and women of British race. Whether in the great adventure 
of the “ Bauaterville mission ” to Baku, oi in the operations 
of the force which restored order and peace to the vast tracte 
of Southern Persia, or in other poeitlona of trial, those (qualities 
seem to emerge as a matter of course ; and it is cheering at 
times, when we are pasting through episodes of apparent 
failuia in war, or in the organisations of peace, or in the 
contests of sport, to thbk how true to type the average 
Eng^man shows himself to be, aU over the world, when 
he finds himself fsced with novel dangers aiul responsibilities. 

The last chapter of Sir Percy Sykes’s book, Persia after 
the Great War,’’ is perhaps the most interesting chapter of 
all. As one lays It down one can only feel with the writer 
a hope, not a certainty but a hope, that in time to come 
Persia will once more play a part in the world worthy of her 
splendid past. Nowhere could her people find more en* 
cooragement to do so than in the pages of this History. 

H. M. Dciusd. 


Bnqush-Chikbsb DicnoNABY OP «£B 8 tasi>ard Chikbsb 
Spoken Languaqb and Handbook fob TnAwsLAToafi. 
By K. Hemelino, Ph.D. 10 x 6J, vi + 172d. 
Shanghai, 191$. London : P. S- King. 

Ou first opening this rather massive octavo volume of 
1,700 odd pages, one gathers the impression that it must be 
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intended for a dictionacy of tecbmcal tercsB, so large is the 
proportion that these bear to the total xnunber oi entries. 
Tht preface, however, mforms ue that it is “ fundamentally " 
a dictionary of the Mandarin colloquial, though it also cou- 
taina new words and terms cued in almost every branch of 
science and literature. So ambitious a scheme has made it 
uecessary to attempt at least some rudiineutary claeeiheation, 
such as we find In Oeiiiihr’s Canto'iim Dictionary, in order to 
guide the bewildered student through the mazes of Chinese 
termbmlogy. Accordutgly, the following categories are 
specially marked and distinguished: (1) vulgar or slang 

terms ; (2) literaiy terms; (3) modem terms ; and (4) the 
standard scienfafio terms selected for the use of Chinese 
universities and schools by Dr. Ven Fu. The last*zxamdd 
class alone comprises some 30,000 terms, all of'which have 
apparently been dumped into these pages without any farther 
process of selection. 

It is hardly to complain because we aze g^ven more than 
we have reason to expect, but one cannot help questiouing 
hlr, Hemeling^s judgment in allowing so large a number of 
extremely uncommon words to take up so much valuable 
space. 'Who, for instance, can conceivably want a more 
or less factitious Chinese equivalent for such words as 
chondroptery^ous, corm, sldnet, Bess o’ Bedlam, Peysr’s 
Patches, nandin, dolomedca, papico, gotterbaom, and rswund 1 
The last five do not appear in Murray’s Chifoi'd Snffliek 
lHcti<ynary I Nor dose Bajsderc, tbs German form of 
bayadere; “ dancer ” or " dancuig*^! ”, on the other hand, 
might well have been included here. The same, perhaps, 
maybe said of the verb "to chamfer*'; and "chalice’' 
appears ozJy in the misspelt form " challiswhich is really 
s dress fabric. The omission of tiie word “ expletive ” is 
indefeusible, considering how nch the Chinese language is In 
particles which come under that designation. How it should 
be tr«)slated is another question : c!iu ytl ti'H (help-speech* 
word) is a possible rendering; and fsff (empty character) 
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is sometimes used in this restricted sense, though it is more 
usuallf Applied to abstract terms in general. 

It is obTious th&t manj out^f-the-waf terms, such as those 
vtt have quoted, ceji only be rendered in a kind of bastard 
Chiusee* as uncouth or as unintelligible aa dog-Latin. 
Take panpueumatism ”—a term, according to Muiraj, 

“ used by von Hartmann {only) to designate a higher synthesis 
cfPanlogism . .. andPantheiism . . . according to which the 
absolute is both will and thought ”—what can a Chinese make 
of this abstraae conception when boiled down into fan- 
ling-lun (fioat-spiht'theory) 1 Often the task of inventing 
guch circumlocutions has proved too arduous, and mere 
transliteration has been resorted to ; thus, “ mendiplte ” 
is simply, though with dubious utility, transformed into 
On the whole, however, Mr. Hemeling ia to 
be commended for the evident pains be has taken to obtain 
idiomatic CSiineee equivalents for English phrases, eapedally 
sayings and proverbs. For instance, Tou can’t make a silk 
purse out of a sow's ear " is well rendexed by “ A d og’s mouth 
will not vomit ivory," and, “ higgledy-piggledy " by cft‘i tien 
patao{& curious parallel, by the by, to our phrase, “ At skes 
and sevens Sometimes he is less happy : in the familiar 
tag, Idan is not good for a thousand days, nor are flowers 
red for a hundred,” it is hard to rec^irethe proverb, “ Every 
dog has his day.” Again, ” That oock won't fight ” 
is a figurative way of saying that a plea or an argument will 
not hold; it may be doubted whether this meaning is 
idioDiatically expressed in Chinese by “This tiger doesn't' 
bite people Under Pope we find “ Virginian Pope ”, but 
not ” Taoist Pope ", the term now consecrated by long usage 
for J'ten Shik, the Celestial teacher. The Chinese word Aeitfn 
ought surely to appear under ” immortal ”, and /anff-shih 
(Hi. master of recipes) under “adept”, or “necromsDcar”, 
or “ msdidne-iuan ”. 

Perhaps the least satisfactory feaCuxa of the work, for which 
the excuses offered are decidedly unconvincing, is the omission 
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of all toae*mar^. It ia true that tones do vary considerably 
in diSerent dlalede, and are aometimea even affected by the 
pceition of a vrord in a sentence; bat all the same, half a loaf 
is a great deal better than no bread, and to refer the student to 
his teaoher or same authoritative work ” is simply shiitiog 
the difficulty to other ahoulders. A teacher may not always 
be handy; and the student who finds that the use of 
hir. Hemeling's dictionary necessarily involves the possession 
of another, ‘trill b^ tempted to cconomire by purchasing oidy 
the latter. 

The author warns us to be on oxu guard against printing 
errors; but tbe proofs have evidently been read trith great 
care, and a fairiy prolonged search has failed to reveal a 
single wrong character. The type employed is escellent, and 
the general arrangement of the page could hardly be bettered. 

L. Giles. 


liTTBODUOTIOK TO PrsKWT. By AjJRED 0- WOOLlTSll, M.A. 

9^ X 6, 219 pp. Published by tiie University of the 
Fanjab, Lahore. 1917. 

One of the untoward results of the war was that Orientalists 
in England had few opportunities of knowing what was being 
done by their brethren in India, and that books printed in 
that country between 1914 and 1918 became little known 
here, and, even when known, were not easy to procure. The 
present volume is a case in point. • 

Beginners of the study of Prakrit in this country have 
hitherto had to depend chiedy on Professor Jacobi’s 
^MsgiwUJiUe an cKCellent work, but possessing 

tbe double disadvantage of describing only one dialect— 
Mabariatrl^^nd being written In a foreign langu^e. Fiachel's 
great work is, of course, suited only for advanced students. 
Mr. Woolnei has now provided an introduction to aU the 
dialects of Prakrit which i« written in English. He takes as 
jsaS, ooroaaK 1021. 41 
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bis base standard ^uras^-MabarastFj> ^ dialects 
b^g tbcoogbout put ^de by side and treated together. In 
a separate chapter be deals with the speoal peculiarities of the 
other dialects, Fall, Higadhr, Apabhramia, and so on. 

The book is in two parts. The first (pp. 1*^) oontaiaa a 
brief but clear and complete introduction to the subject as 
a whole, an account of the three stages of Prakrit—Fali, 
Middle Prakrit, and lata Apabhrainia—and a description of 
the chief literary forms and their general characteristics. Then 
follow chapters on phonetics, acddence, the dialects, and 
Prakrit literature. The whole is luwdly written and care* 
fully printed. It is exceptionally free from misprints, and the 
one or two that I have detected are merely types misplaced 
in the printing in such a manner that the necessary correction 
is at once suggested. The book is thus not only a conTenient, 
but also a safe guide, a statement that, imioriuoately, cannot 
be said of many learned books published in India. 

The second part (pp. 81-194) consists of specimens of 
Prakrit, and forms an admirable reading book. Mr. Woolnei 
rightly starts the student on i^urasinl—the dramatic Prakrit 
which is nearest to Sanskrit, and which is the grandparent of 
modem lilodl—>and of this he giwcs about twenty pages of 
estractfl from the plays. The student U then led on to> 
Mabarastri (twenty pages), Jain Maharistr! (about the same 
amount), and so to Ardha-^ligadhl, Migadhl, and other 
disleets, concluding with ten pages devoted to Pali and the 
older iuscriptionai Prakrits. All these specimens are supplied 
uith abundant notes and with translations, and In addition 
there is a very full Index*Vocabulary. The work is com* 
pleted by the addition of a Students’ Bibliography, which 
should be found ntost useful by beginners. 

We must congratulate Mr. Woolnar on having thus success* 
fully removed a rejwoach that has long hung heavily over 
EuglisU Orientalists. Many of us will wish that such a book 
had been available in our own student days, and even to older 
stagers it will j)e found a most convenient work of reference. 
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I can thus \pannl 7 commend it to the notice of every student 
of Indian Isoguegea. 

G. A. Obisbsok. 

CAvaKiu.Br. 

2311* »rav. 2931. 


La LuNOxre Etrctsquc Diawcts db n’A:jCiFy £5&y?iiES. 

By Htl.ubb de Babenton. 11 x 7J, 62 pp. Paris: 

Geuthner, 1920. 

It is a matter of some difScidty to treat this work 
seriotisly. The authoiU knowledge of the principles o£ 
comparative philology in general, and of the graounac and 
syntax of the Egyptian language in particular, haidly Appears 
atlequate for the task he has undertakea, and he allo«va 
himself to be betrayed into writing such nonsense as— 

“'AIUMI was, it is said, the name of the monkey 
among tho Egyptians (Strabo, ziii, 46).' The came of the 
monkey, in the Hicroglyphic-Coptic language, signified the 

imitator It was prononuced <tn^, din, dint 

in Egyptian; *on in Coptic. Now dn (cins in Coptic) rceant 
“ to imitate, write The monkey,then, was “theimitator 

But in Hieroglyphic, arimd, arimi means 

exactly “ to imitate ", <tr (or* in Coptic) " to act"; md 
(wri, >«) “ the like ", that ia to say, “ to imitate." This 
word, then, well describes the monkey. 

We have not found this word arimi, with the sense of 
monkey, in tire Hieroglyphio-(!)optic texts. It is none the less 
a word of the language and an exact sytionyu of dniou, which 
signifies monkey," 

On this we may remark (I) that the Egyptian for a monkey 
is ^ or ^ Vn or and 

that M. de Barenton's form is a rather rate form of the 
plural; ( 2 ) that the verb is not “ to 
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mutate ” (for whicU word Dr. Budge’s new dictionary contains 

no Egyptian equivalent), aor “ to write ” (which os ai, 

formerly, it is true, read *«), bat “ to paint *’; (8) that there 
is no likelihood of a philological connezioii between this 
verb and ^e word for “ monkey ”; (4) that it is ae im* 
po^ble in Egyptian as it is in any other language to form 
nouns out of such undigested phrases as to act like 
An attempt to trace the origin of a language which is based 
on philological ineptitudes suqli as these cannot be adjudged 
successful. 

Or. L. M. Clsttso^j. 


Eio-Tsdio.India. By Abenas Chakra Das, M.A., B.L., 
eta Vol. 1,8J x 8J, pp. sjii, 092. CJalcutta University, 
1921. 

This is au intcrestir^ work by one who is well versed in 
Vedic lore. It consists of an inquiry into the early history of 
India as reflected or "depicted” in the Rjg*VedA, when 
examined in the light of modem geological, archeological, 
and ethnological inveetigations and results. His contention 
that it would be absurd to treat the Rig-Veda and the other 
Vedas, the Brihmanas, the Upanishads, and the Sutras, as 
all belongiog to one and the same period, seems to me qmte 
reasonable. Historical strata, layers, or successions there 
must be, whether these are traceable, or have been discovered, 
or not. There are, in this connexion, aspects relative to the 
character aod compotition of the Vedas, of which Mr. Das 
does not appear to me to have taken proper account. He has 
collected much interesting material, of a geological kind, in 
support of the climatic and distributional changes in ancient 
India, but the diihculty is far greater, than he appears to 
realise, to connect or identify the Rig-Veda bymns or com- 
positiras with the geological changes or successions in a con- 
vindng manner. He never hesitates to charge Western 
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Kbo3&rs wifh preconceived ideas, but one is compelled to 
doubt whether he does not rival them in this respect when 
determining the “ antiquity ” of the Rig*Veda in as “ hoary " 
A manner as possible. Stih, be has provided much iatecesting 
materia for discussion. 9e fears that *' Vedic scholats will 
accuse ” him of '' romaacing wildly ” on the age of some 
of the oldest hymns of the 9ig-Veda " (p. 587), and I very 
mneb fear they will, for the evidence funushed is of too 
conjectural and problcmatio a character. Ibis is not meant 
to detract from the ability aod plausibility with which Mr. Das 
presents bis case, but is meant to empbasme the fact that, to 
a iwmd with any real geolc^csl training, the geoh^oal issoes 
are themselves too hypothetical to serve for eonhdeat and 
dogmatic ccnolusions as to the age of the Yedic compotitions. 
On p. 053 we find Mr. Das himself confessing, after much 
discussion, that '*tiie original cradle of the Aryans most 
remain undetermined And so we arc back to the bootless 
quest for origins, which is not to say that the discustioos are 
without use and interest. 

The book consists of twenty-six chapters, the earliest of 
which are concerned with the antiquity of the Big-Veda and 
of the Aryans ; the intermediate chapters with Aryan infiaence 
on other ancient civilisations; tiie eight chapters which follow 
are controversial, and centre on the I&te Mr. Irak's theory 
of the Arctic cradle of the Aryans. These are succeeded by 
the concluding chapter, a bibliography, and an excellent 
index. I have spoken of the aim and method of the earliest 
chapters, and now remark that the intermediate chapters are 
in themselves interesting, whether one can accept the 
extravagances in theory of Mr. Das ox not. He makes the 
Vedic civilisation or ludo-Aryan inilueoce practically the 
mother of all the ancieut oiviUeations, whether Phcenicisn, 
or Assynan, or Babylonian, or Egyptian. The ical fact 
was,” he says, " that when the whole world >vas steeped in 
utter darkness, the Hig*Vedie Aryans on the banks of the 
sacred Saiasvati and the Sindhu, and in the beautiful valley 
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cf K^mic, lighted up the holy fire of civilization and 
spiritual culture and kept it barcmg and glowing for hundreds 
of thousands of years for the benefit of humanity ” (p. 284). 
Mr . Das never misses an opportunity for a tilt at Western 
scholars end European savants, with theii “ blind prejudice ”, 
'' circumscribed vision ”, and lack ofand dispassionate 
mind ”, and so forth; but an impartial reader could, if so 
minded, with not less justice, hnrl these charges back on 
Mr. Das himself. He overlooks the obvions but important 
consideration that Western seholaxs and European savants 
aie in mom neutral and ^vourable position for forming a 
judgment, as between the ancient Indian and other ancient 
civilizaUona, dian native seholars like himself, identified with 
one of the dvilinatlons In quesUon. An excellent example of 
this drawbaek in one anther is afiorded in the very summary 
and dogmatic, and rather illogical, fashion In which he 
pronounces the indebtedness of Egypt to India, without auy 
discussion of tbc testimonies or endences per eonlra, which, 
without oileriiig any opinion on Urn subject, I am eutitJed to 
say he ought to have kno^vn and disposed of. This IHnd of 
omission makes much of his work less convindog than it 
would odierM'ise be, as a mere self*critical author would have 
seen. 

The work in whole, however, affords ample proof of the 
author's learning and industry as a Big-Vsda scholar. 

Ja^^ss LmesAY. 


Kitab Loghat UfiiAVu. By •R. 0- Winsteiw, D.Litt., 
and Ibrabim bjk Dato" Muda Litrooi. x 7i, pp, 138. 

Singapore: Kelly & Walsh, Ltd., 1921. 

This is a Malay dictionary of a peculiar and rather original 
sort, bang entirely in Malay and written primarily for Malaya 
and others to whom that language la most familiar. 
Accordingly it does not aim at anything like completeness, 
but deliberately omits a number of very common words, 
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whose meaning U uoiversally known amongst its prospectiye 
readers, and likewise local and manj special technical terms 
as well. It has aUo resisted the temptation of pouiiug the 
contents of the Axabio lesicon into its pages, selecting only 
such as axe in ordinary literary or colloquial use. The result 
is a very useful book of reference for those for whose ooh' 
venie&ce it was designed. The key-words are in the Arabic 
character and alphabetical order, but a IRomauised tran¬ 
scription is added. The explanations ore in Homanized Malay. 
It may be questioned whether it would not have been better 
to give these in the Arabic chsracter also. But to add them 
would have mv<^ved doubling the size and cost of the rolume, 
while the omisaiou of the Homanised delmitdons would have 
left the work a sealed book to thousands who do not read the 
Arabic character. As the ^'oimger generation of Malays is 
familiar with both scripts, whereas Malay-speaking iorugners 
do not as a rule trouble to learn the Arabic character, tho 
system followed is amply justified. 

_ C, 0. Blagdek- 

Beschbijvi^io vah den Koax Ibm-Timpel Tiao-EaE-Sie 
TB OasRiBOK, Door J. L. J. F. Ezeuian. Bataviaasch 
Genootachap van Kunsteu enWetenschappen. Fopulair* 
wetenschappelijke Serie, Ko. 11. 10^ x 7}, pp. 62, 

24 plates. 

This little work is a popular description of a amall Chinese 
temple at Chenbon (Java), dedicated to Kuan Yin, a Chinese 
impersooatdon of Avalokitcivera, but also containing altars m 
honour of other sfunts, heroes, and divinities. The period of 
its fouadatioD is unlmown; of the many inscriprions it contslns 
the oldest dates from 1(^8, but since then the building has 
been three times restored and jjtacrically completely rebuilt. 
It was tho creation of a resident Chinese community, long ago 
established at this place, and in close touch \eith its country of 
origin, to wit, the region round Amoy which ha^ sent out so 
many adventurous colonists to ludouesia, where they have 
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faithfully pzaeerved traditions and customs of their 
homeland. 

Apart from certain stnjctural and decorative architectural 
features, the chief interest of the temple consists in a series 
of panels portraying in the most realistic Chinese fashion the 
'gruesome tortuiee of the Buddhist hells. The author’s account 
is characterized throughout by a sympathetic understanding 
of the Chinese spirit^ both in art and religion, which makes it 
very agreeable reading and enables the reader to approach 
the subject from the ri^t point of vf^. The chief inscriptions 
found in the temple are appended, with translations. The 
Qlnstratione, both good and numerous, include for com* 
parative purposed a few other Chinese buildings besides the 
actual subject of the monograph, to which, except for the 
inevitable absence of colour, they seem to do full justice. 

C- 0. Blagdbn. 


Soiffi Recent Works on ifALix Subjeois 
Bjotionar? or ConnoQtnaL Malay (Malat-Ekoush and 
ENQHBH»MAT,ftY)> By B, 0. WwSTBDT. 6 X 4|, 
pp. iii, 176- Singapore: Kelly & Walsh, Ltd., 1920. 

This handy Uctle book of 176 pages will be a useful help 
to the large number of persons who are concerned only with 
the ordinary spoken Imiguages and have no need to learn 
purely literary or recondite technical terms, or words that ate 
only understood in particular areas, I have noticed very 
few points open to critioism,, and will only single out two of 
them for mention. The word tSiniang does not occur in the 
Malay-Engliah part (though it does in the English-Maley). I 
have never heard tilah in the colloquial, and am disposed to 
think that it hardly satisfies the author’s Usi of being “ cuixent 
coin of conversation ”, though it is common enough in books. 
But it is impossible to review a work of this kind in detail. 
I have been content to take samples from it, and find 
it admirably suited to its purpose. 
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Malay Litbratubb Scries, 16 : Hikatat Bayas Budikait 
ATAU 0h6bita Shojah Mautun. Edited with intro* 
ductioD and notes hy R. 0. Wi>“Stedt. 8^ x 5|, 
pp. 228. Singapore: Printed at tiie Methodist PubBeblng 
House, 192^. 

^ie first printed edition of one of the Malay recensionB of 
the “ Tales of a Parrotgoes back ultimately through the 
PcT^au Tuti Nameb to the Sanskrit Sulcasaptati, and con* 
tains t^^*enty•fou£ tales within tho frame^vork of its main 
story. An appendix has been added, giving from other MSS. 
(of which several have been collated) a variant version of one 
tale and tvo additional stories, a variout mtrodaction, 
aud the text in the Arabic character of an old fragmentarv 
Bodleian MS. of part of the book. The whole is preceded hy 
a scholarly Introdiiction, a Ooniparalnve Table of the tales, 
and an outline of them in English. It is an interesting 
collection of folk stories in good Malay. 

Paebbs oh ^Ialay SuBjBiTTS (Sscond Series): Joeol, Ihas, 
Ulc Muar, JEiTPUL, GuNOKo Pasib ahk Tbeachi— 
Their History aki> CoNSTiitmoH. By J. K. Hatsak 
and R. 0. Wihstedt. 10J x 7, pp- i, 90. Published 
for the C)otnmittee for hlal&y Stndies, F^erated Malay 
States, and printed at the Baptist Mission Press, 
Calcutta, 1920. 

The tiny “ states '* msntioiLed in the title form part of the 
State (or confederation) known as Negri Sembilan, **the 
Nine States/’ situated to the north and west of the British 
territory of Malacca. This monograph give.s on interesting 
account of their history, which is somewhat obscure, and of 
th^ constitution, which is based upon an exogamlc system 
of tribes or dans desceodiug b the female line. This peculiar 
feature was derived from Minangkabau immigrants coming 
from the uplands of Central Sumatra, who intermingled with 
the aboiigbes and imposed their matrilincal system, which has 
persisted with various local modiOcations to this day. 
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Whui this procssa of colonisation began is not known, 
and the antiqnity of td)ese little states has been the subject of 
much discussion. The earliest menUctn of the Minangkabau 
imm^nta in the Peninsula that T have met with occurs in 
Couto’s Z>a Asia (Dec. X, pp. $57-^1, of the I^isbon edition of 
17S8). We are there told that in 1586 the “ Manacambos ” 
(for “hfanancabos”) of “Nam’* (for “ Nani”, i.a. Naning) 
raided the plantations and orchards along the Malacca river, 
from which the town denved its fmit and vegetables. A 
punitive expedition sent np river reached tbs snein7*9 strong* 
bold on the 12th November, and deetrojed it. The Poxtogucse 
commander, Diogo de Azambaja, hearli^ of further 
Hinangkabaus at “Bombo” (E5mbau), decided to destroy 
that place also, bnt on his waj thither he was persuaded to 
de^ on its being represented to him that the chief there 
had retired and the people were peaceably disposed. It is 
mentioned that the Naning raiders had been “ friends ’’ of the 
Portuguese. In fact, as expressly stated by Godinho de 
Eredia in his De^arafant de Mcdaea (1613), they were vassals 
of Portugal, inhabiting part of Malacca territory, while 
Remban lay outside it and was under Johor. 

It pretty evident that the hlinangkabaus at this time ware 
not newcomers, and Brcdia*s map shows the distnet around 
P^mbau as “Hegiam de Mooancabos”. Of the places 
mentioned in the work under review it givee Eombo, Gell, 
lol, Fungor, lompol, and Sartim, and between the last two, 
Panarlcan, where boats were dragged from the Jfmpul river 
to the Sorting, besides a sketch of part of the Pahang river 
some u*sy further on. If Johol and JSmpuI are not of ancient 
foundation as states, they can, at least, claim a respectable 
antiquity as place-names. 1 have thought it worth whOe to 
mentiOTt these matters, because the authors of this monograph 
seem rather mclined to discount the age of these little states. 
It only remains to be said that their w'ork is based on care¬ 
fully collected and critically sifted evidence, and has been put 
together in a dear and scholarly way. 
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Pamrs ov Malay Subjects : A History of the 
Pekujsdlar Malays, wnii CBArrERS os Perak asd 
SEL^iKQOB. By li. J. WlLKINSOY, C.il.G. Secolul 
edition, revifled. x 6, pp, 173 Sbigapore : Kelly 
and Walsh, Ltd., 1920. 

The liist edition of this work ^7a3 pabliabed in 1903, aud 
this rc'isaue, beudes concctiog some errors of i» original, 
represents a considerable increase in bulk, and includes a good 
deal of Dcw and interesting luatter. Od the other hand, it is 
to be regi'etted that this has entailed the omistion of the 
" technical matter'* referred to in the Preface, for Chat was 
also interesting and valuable. Of the fresh matenal embodied 
in this edition, the most important part concerns the intro¬ 
duction of the '' ceudeatial system " into the principal Kative 
States of the Peninsula and the proximate causce of the 
Peiak war. It is not iny ^vish to revive painful controveraise 
of nearly half a century ago, so I refrain from entering into 
a disoussion of the ghastly blundcia that \Tere made. The 
pc«itioQ was undoubtedly a difficult one, and as the author 
justiy says, it is easy to be %7ise after the e\*ent. He tells the 
story with tactful reserve, and in a spirit of scrupulous fairness 
to all parties concerned, and it is not his fault if hardly any 
of them come out of it very well. 

Mr. Wilkinson has been the first in the field to attempt 
anything like a critical and complete history of the PeninsrJa. 
Of course, it is complete only in the sense that it begins oh oro 
and continnee almost down to out own times i but there are 
many inevitable gaps where data are entirely wanting, and 
the treatment i$ necessarily brief. Yet he msoages to create 
an impression of reality and make the dry bones five, besides 
setting the whole into its true perspective. It is a work that 
lias certainly involved much thought and research. 1 veuture, 
therefore, to regret that he ahould have giN'en us no reference 
to his sources, and not even a bibliographical list of them. This 
may do well enough for the general reader, but it lea^'cs the 
aspiring student in the lurch, and it also tends to create a 
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false impresaion as to the extent oi the aiitliot*a own share in 
the ascert^nment of the facta which he relates. Man^ of 
these facta have only recently been lud bare by fellow worirers 
in the aame field, while others have been matters of common 
knowledge for a long time peat. It aeems deaiiable to 
dl^erentiate between the two seta’of caaes, There has also 
been a good deal of inaccuracy in the transfer of this borrowed 
material, and it seems worth while to give here some of the 
errors that t have noticed. When another edition ia called for, 
as it certainly will be some day, they might with advantage 
be corrected. 

The inscnption referred to on p. 15 commemoratea one 
Shaikh Ahmad (not Hasan), and ita date is not 8$2 but 
A.B, 872- Ibid., a tnakdra (tic) is not a “ divinity ”, For 
BiPlattg (p. 23) read Btnicut, as elsewhere. It was not X Tsing, 
but the Arab geographers, who spoke of the ruler of Palembang 
as hlaharaja ” (p. 24), and though the family of the Palem* 
bang priacee is in Inscriptions styled iaiyndrava^&t, there is 
no record (so far as 1 am aware) of any vernacular equivalent 
such as the Malay title Maharaja Gunong ” (p. 31). For 
Kadaha (p. 26) read Katdha. For Chuh (p. 27), read Chola 
(Cola). Ibid., in a.n. 292 Mahapahit did not exist, for It was 
not founded till after the midHlA of the thirteenth century, 
and it is unhistorical to represent it (p. 28) as claiming 
suzerainty over the South of the Feoinsula up to 1478. Long 
before that time ita greatness, which culminated about a 
hundred years before, had become a t)>irig of the past. Even 
prior to 1415 Malacca had (wrongly) laid claim to the 
possession of Pslembang, thou held by Majapahlt. On the 
other hand, the date 147$ fur the iinal fall of Majapahlt rests 
merely on popular tradition and is too early by about forty 
yea«. Nor is there any evidence that Majapshit ever 
^‘harried " I^ngkasuke (p. 32), or that tha latter state Is 
to be identified with L%or (pp, 17, 32). In 1366 Majapahit 
iucluded Langkasuka in a list of its alleged vassals, but Ligor 
had been reached by the Siamese in their southern campaign 
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of conquest dome yean before tiiat time, so theta 

seems IiCt}e likelihood thst tbej' c&n be the saioe plsoe. AVhtt 
wsrrsnC is there for the sUtemeot th^t CSiinaee cootemporsry 
records are explicit on point of the nliog chief of HsUcce 
being s Hindu in a.d. 1403 (p. SS) 1 So ftr u 1 am aware> 
thaj SAj nothing about tb, and the author of the Ying^yai 
Sli^ig-lan (1415) distinctlj states that both be and bis people 
were Muhammadans in 1409. Aa the Chinese author had then 
visited the place, and leas himself a Muslim, he would he 
certvn to know. According to the Sf^anh MHayu, the 
S^dahara Tun Mutabir (p. 47) was a brother of the Saltan’s 
mother, i%nd it vu the latter, not die Sultan’s wife (cf. p. 53). 
who had recommended him for hb high ofiree. Some of the 
Portuguese au^(»ties also speak of the Bindshara as the 
Sultan’s uncle, and there b no reason to doubt it. The Sultan’s 
son (pp. 49,51,52, 56, 57) was opt Alaedin; the Utter 
name was wrongly g^ven him by some of the early European 
writers (such as Barros and Mafiei), owing to a confusion with 
a younger brother of hta who eventually succeeded to the 
throne. There ie no p<mt b perpetuating such an error. 
The Portuguese authoritiee speak of Buy d’Axaujo, sot 
d’Aranjo (p. 49 aeq.). At ^e tame of the fall of Malacca its 
Laksaaana was neither Hang Toah (aa stated m the drat 
edition) nor Hang Nadhn (p. 52), but Khoja Hasan. There 
ie DO reason to throw doubt (p. 53) oo the Malay artillery, 
the Forti^eae writers are perfectly es^idt on the p^t 
that it uoe artilleiy, though moeUy of small ase. There is 
evidence that Sultan AJaedin 11 of Jchor (p. 61) lived to 
i.n. lo54j and was then captured and killed by the Achineee. 
The pedigree and genealogical statements of pp. 75^ are . 
irreconcilable with the data of the <SljaraA MQagUy from which 
they purport to be drawn. The word davlat (p. 70} should 
properly be (ubk (though Malays wftmgtamws confuse tiie two). 
The pedigree on p. SS diKera materially, both as to facte and 
dates, from one which was given in 18S by the then head oi 
the family (Tf^dschr. v. Indy T. L, es VetkerdMt^de (1355), 
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Deel IV, p. 412), but I am not prepared to aay wWch (if either) 
is right. On p. 96, for “ about the year 1635 ”, read “ some 
time after the ye« 1636”, and for ‘'Bendabara Johor”, 
read “Old BendahaiaOn p. 133, “the close of 1873” 
ahould be “ November, 1674 ”, and on p. 141, 1874 should be 
1875. I presutne tiiat the date 1860 on p. 158 is a misprint 
for J669. 

In spite of all these erroTs, the work is very good, and there 
is certainly no general sketch of Malay history in existence 
that is as scholsily, as interesting, and on the whole as true, 
as this one, 

SuPPLEMENT-CitSLOOUS DtR MaLEISCSE MiNAMG- 

EABAUSCBB EatrDSCBUTTEN TS DB LsiBSCBB 
UjaVBESlTllTS-BlBUOTSEEK. Doot Dx. Ph. S. VA3J 
Roskel. X 6. pp. xxiii, 216. Leiden : B. J. Brill, 
1921. 

The L&den University library is fortunate in ^e possession 
of a la^ collection of Indonesian which seems to be 
contini^ally growing. Since 1899, when tho former catalogue 
of Malay MSS. was published, there have been so many 
ftcoesioQi that the present substantial snpplement (in which 
Micangkabau works are also included) has been found 
uceessary. I have not noticed any startling novelties amongst 
the Malay items recorded in it, and 1 cannot claim familiarity 
with the Minangkabau literature. But the catalogue has been 
prepared with all the scholarly care one would ea’pect from 
its author and the distiuguiahed inatitution in which he is a 
professor, and its printing leaves nothing to be desired. 

C. 0 . Blaodbn. 


“ pHit-MnENg ” : Es&ii i>B CojJTRmunojj i l’Histoibs 
Antique pb L.t MEDiTERRAi^^fi. Par C. Autra>i. 
12 X 9, PP-146. Peris : Geuthiier, 1920. 80 f- 
The Pbccuicians have still an iutereet for French writers. 
Xu Bj^gland aichiuologists do not trouble themselves much 
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About them nowa^ys. We have coxoe to the oon* 
cluuon thAt apart from tiuat cdoaifi&g abflitj the 7 Tere an 
extremely dull and unintereeti&g people, without art aad 
without originAiity. ETerythiog they made wa» copied from 
somebody elae. The howerer, atiU hod them worth 

writing about, and in the pre sen t instance we have a 
speoula^ve French author who preaente us witii a very novel 
and revolutionary ^eory with r^ird to them, namely, that 
the Fbcenicians, to whom the Gre^m ascribed th^ ert and 
whom they regarded aa their maeteis in civilization (absurdly 
enough, according to modem ideas of the real Ph<»iucians}, 
were not the Seniitea of the Synan coast wbom we call 
Phmnicians, but another race that lived in Phcaoicia before 
them. These people, accoedu^ to ^eir sponsor, U. Autraa, 
were not Semites at all, bat ** Caucamana What nowadays 
is meant by writing abont Oanoawanft" one does cot 
attempt to expUin; tbe term is entiidy <^'feehion»d, and 
tignifies little in tiie light of modem knowledge of ethnology. 
But the theory itaelf is intriguing ” eiumgh. For M. Autran 
these proto-Fbeemdana were the Caro-Lde^ans of Ut«i days, 
and none other but the Miryians and Mycencaca of Oete 
and Greece themselves, who came sk him Phffizu^. 

It seems probable enough tisat when the later Greeks talked 
of Phcanicians as th^ fathers in art th^ really meant the 
Monoans, who had become confnsed m legend with the 
Phcanicians, who for a time penetrated into the .Sgean 
during the Dark Age that accompankd the Indo-European 
occupation of Greece. But that h^aoans ever formed a 
settled population in Phcaaicia is not yet evident, and the 
propoaitlon that there were no Semrtea there in Minosa times 
is directly cemtxary to the fact, as we know £nm the ehAmarna 
letters as well as Egyptian evidence. 8o ^ ss we can go 
back, the population of Phcenicia was Semitic. Whether there 
was in the grey dawn of hktory, before Semites reached 
the coast, a Uediterraneno native popnlatiou. afterwards 
driven out or absorbed by the Semitic ^cauicians, is 
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ftnobher roAtUr. But such h)^dietical aon*Semitio proto- 
PhcsnlaAiia ^vere loti^ aaterior to the MIhoabs in date. We 
can then modify M. Autran’e thesis in the seose that we readily 
allow that the Greeks In talking of Fhcenicians in old days 
really very often meant the Minoaos or the CSazian inkentors 
of Minoan culture. But when they did so they believed they 
were taltring of the Semitic Fhcenicians of Tyre and Sidou, 
and thereby showed themselves not very discerning in the 
matter; bad judges of character, in fact. 

We must congratulate hf. Autran on the skill and learning 
that he has brought to the elaboration of his tketis. 

H. B. Hall. 


Lb8 Obioikss ns Mae£ db Malabab. Par Alpbsd 
Mabiikeav. 9J X 6^, xvi + 319 . Paris, 1917 . 

The port of Hahi, in Malabar, is the only French possession 
stiU remaining on the West Coast of India, and its small 
territory is now an enclave surrounded by the British district 
of Malabar. M. Martineau, who haa lately brought out the 
fiiut volume of a very important work on “ Dupleix ”, gives in 
this volume a full account of the fortones of this settlement 
from the date of its foundation in 1720 up to the outbreak of 
war between France and Fngla&d In 1744 . The main object 
of this post and of its English neighbour, Tellicherry, was to 
obtain command of the pepper-trade of Malabar, and the 
history of Ma);4 is mainly the history of the nvaliy between 
the two competitors, generally coodned to negotiations and 
intrigues, but oecationaliy buxsting ont into open warfare. 

It is impossible here to attempt to follow the intricacies of 
this story, which is set out fuUy by M. Martineau, who relies 
mainly upon materials never before published. In sncceeding 
periods Mab4 changed bands more than once, but ultimately 
rested in French possession. In the course of time it has lost 
its former importance, and is cow, like many of the old ports 
of the Malabar coast, without much activity but still 
interesting throi^h its historical associations. 
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Tbe of smibo Co be derived iroia the Ualajliam 
MaT^asbi, wbicb the French xued diet in the form of Mayi, 
ftud verj eoon in the pneeat form. IVo bandied ;e&ra before 
the PorCoguese historian, J. de Banos, had used a vei^ rimiJar 
form Maim. Yet it baa been comnudy aappoeed, and u 
stated ae a fact m the Moiahar Ooatteer, that the name was 
taken from that of the Prendi commander, Mah^ de la 
Bourdonnais. M. 31artmeau’a account ^ves no support to 
this sapposirioiL He does not mentun La Bourdoonais 
in coimexion with the name, and as a matter of fact he was in 
the earlier daja of the Settlement Governor of ^e French 
lalee (the He de Trance and Bomrbon), ukd does not eeem to 
have had any personal connexioQ with Ilah4, beyond corre¬ 
spondence and assisting to fit out an expedition for its rocoTery 
in 1726, after the French bad been expelled by tbo native 
powers. The form Mah^ had been in use fM several years 
before that, and the correspondence between this name and 
La Boordonnw^s Christaan name seems to have given rise * 
to the legend. jL Losgwobth Daves. 


1. DtTLETX BT L'lvnB Frakcaisb, 1772-1741. Par Alfbeb 

MAfrmiE.\7. 9^ X 6, a 5^ pp., 2 plates, 3 maps. 

Paris: E. C3iampk>n, 1920. 

2. Dmsix AVt^ CirvB : Tbs Beoinszko or Evpibe. By 

Beviiy Dodwelx. 9 X $j, six-1-277. London; 

Methaen & Co., 1920. 

Two important volumes dealing with the rriatdons of 
France and England with India is the ei^teeatih century 
have appeared lately. The first cd these is sa instalment of 
a life of Dupleix, by M. Alfred Martmeaa, late Ouvemor of 
French India, and at present Director cd the Ministhre des 
Colonies. This work is veiy full, aoi is znmnly based 
on hitherto imedited materials. The Rese nt instalment, a 
well'printed and fully illustrated volome of 534 p^ee, is 
an aceonnt of Dupletx's early life, of hie work at 
PandicbeTTy from 1722 to 1731, and of bis administration 
nAS^ocTosea ifsi. 42 
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of Fr&Qcb fspCtoTiffi ia Bengal from 1731 to 1742. At the latter 
date he was appointed to he Governot of all the French 
estabUshmeata in India, and from this point until his recall 
to France in 17S6 is the period of his greatest and most 
important actiTity. Nothing regarding this period is dealt 
with in the present volumes, but M. Martuieau proposes 
to give the history of the nomoitous events of these fourteen 
years in two succeeding volumes, the appearance of which 
will be elected with interest, for it is evident that the author, 
as be shows in the present volume, is well qualified for the 
task, and that he will treat it in a spirit of impartiality and with 
full regard to historical accuracy. Dupleiz’s earlier career 
at Fondicherry is not of the highest interest. No great 
questions were involved, the establishments, both Snglieh 
and French, were purely commercial, and the great rivalry 
of later years had not developed. 

Dnpltijr’s personsi relations with his superiors seem not 
* to have been of the happiest nature, and with one, Lenoir, 
he appears to have been in a state of perpetxial enmity. With 
Dumas he was for some years on good terms, but in time his 
feelings with regard to him also underwent a change. Koi 
could he forgive La Bourdonnais for having obtained the 
government of the Isles (File de Fr«ice), to which he 
conceived hims^^ to be entitled. Greater interest attaches 
to Dupleix’s administration of the Bengal factories. It seems 
to have beeo fairly successful, amicable relations were generally 
maintained with the Nawab of Bengal, as wdl as with the 
English and Dutch trading establishments. The invasion of 
Nadir Shah seems to have caused some apprehenrion, but 
Bengal was too far removed from the centre of the Empire 
to be serioutiy affected, and the foreign merchants remained 
undisturbed. 

Chapter X deals with an episode of interest to 
numismatists. Dupleix endeavoured to obtain the consent 
of the Nawab of Bengal to the grant to the French of a 
privilege already enjoyed by the English and Dutch, that of 
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taking their alTei boUion direct to the Mnnhidabad loi&t, and 
having it there uwed into npees of the rtcc^ueO ImpeRei 
cuneacy. The afiair vaa complicated bj the fact that the 
French had alieadf obtamed m Sooth India a grant going 
far bejcvtd that claimed in Bengal. Ihey had for maiif 
jeara been allowed to take their slver to the Arcot mint and to 
haTe it coined there, but in 1756 they encceedcd, by dint of 
heavy bribes to the persoos whoae interests were affected, 
in obtaining the privilege of striking the npees with the 
Arcot stamp at thrir own mint in Poodicherry. No such 
claim had been made by any of the Europeans trading in 
Bengal, which still formed an lateral part of the Mughal 
Empire, bnt the French here were not granted even the 
privilege of^having their salver e4^ed at the establidaod mint. 
They had to bny their tikka rupees through agents who made 
a great profit out of the transaction. All efiorts to obtain this 
privil^e failed, owing apparently to the fact that the sum of 
40,000 rupees offered as a babe was not sufiicieot to induce ^e 
interested parries to yidd, and Dapleix did not tbink ft worth 
while to make a higher bid. Alter 1736, however, when the 
French conld strike rupees at Pcmdicherry, th^ expected 
to be able to urcolate these frsdy ia Bengal, but were soon 
dialiusioned. There was, in fact, a conaderaUe difference in 
value between the Arcot (or Pondicheoy) rupee and the 
Imperial rupee Mursbidabad. The Arkot rupee was 
certainly leas valuable, And it was believed that those struclc 
at the French mint were still lower in quali^, although this 
apparently was not correct. In any case, the asserrion or 
belief had the effect of depredating &e French rupee, with 
the r^clC that after all costs of exchange had been met 
XOO Arcot rcpees exchanged only fcf 87 ifhis rupees. An 
appeal was made from the local autboBdes tc the Emperor, 
and after loog discnssiona some omcessioiis were made by 
which the French were allowed to take thdr bullion to the 
mint for coinage on the same tenns as the Dutch, as regarded 
one-half of theb reqizcremeots, and for the rest they conld 
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cirouUte tbe Arcot ot Pondichenj rupees at the ordin&iy 
trade baUa, without extra charges. Dupleiz had to make a 
gift of lU. 50»000 to obtain this grant, which he conudered 
to be the beet which could be expected. Dumas, however, 
who was governor of Pondicherr}', was not at all pleased. 
He considered that the permission he had obtained to strike 
rupett at PondicheiTy was tberebj rendered useless, and a 
very aorimomous correspondence ensued. Dupleix adopted 
a tone not at all compatible with any form of odicial 
aubordination, and his attitude goes far to explain his 
difEiculties with his official superiors. He seems, however, 
to have made the best arrangement possible. This is 
the opinion of M. Martineau. The authorities of the French 
company, while blaming him for bis insubordination, ionnd 
at the same time that he was justified in the course be bad 
taken on the rupee question. 

Other interesting episodes are dealt with, but the book’s 
chief value lies in the light it throws upon Dupldx’s comples 
character, and ou the gradual developments of the French 
infiuence in southern India. For the most important results 
of this development the later volumes of the series must be 
awaited. 

The second volume to be contidered is of a difierent nature. 
It does not deal minutely with the pereonal history of eltber 
Dupleix or Clive, but Hr. Dodwell gives a very valuable 
historical sketch of the important movements which took place 
after Dupleixb accession to the post of Governor at 
Pondicherry, and especially after news of the outbreak of ^ta^ 
in 1744 had reached India. He relies to a great extent, like 
M. Martineau, on original materials enstmg in the records 
which have been preserved at Madras, and those in the India 
OfRce, and other records existing in England. For *>>>* task 
he was already well qualified by his work as Curator of the 
Madras Record Office. During the period immediately 
preceding the war known as that of the Austrian Succession, 
trade rivalry and jealousy between the French and ’Bn g Tie h 
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comp&nies bad bean graduallj increasisg. Bo4b stdl regard«d 
trade aa tbdr sole ol^ect, aod poUticaJ mduence ‘with the 
nilen of Soiitbem India ww dedred tMy aa a meana of 
promoting trade. Bnt irlien war bad once been dedared, 
tbe mamtenance of ceutialH 7 in became difficult and 
ultimately impomible. Du|^eiz at £mt deaiied it, for 
Pondicbeny, like Madraa, waa not in a estate of defence, 
while an EngHsb squadron had arrived in Indian vatera. 
He tried to obtain the cootinoance of an andent agreement 
to observe nentiality, which the English Fteridendes held 
waa beyond thdr authority. Prom diis time Uupldx devoted 
hU energies to induce the local potentate most immediately 
ccncemed to enforce neutrality oc the En^isb, an attempt 
which did not meet with euccees. Ln Bourdonosds, mean- 
wbOe, arrived on the coast widi a stroi^ French equadron. 
The mlamanagement of affaiw by the Elnglbh Commodore 
Peyton left hladias defencdeas, Bourdonnaia landed 

a force took it in 1746. A violent qnarrel broke out 
between him ax^ Dnpleix aa to the diqKieal of the place, and 
La Bourdonnaia sailed away with hia squadron. The 
important point in &e end was that Dupleiz became involved 
in difficoltiee with the Nawab of Arcot, who to enforce hla 
policy of prohibiting hoatiliriea rai land attacked the French 
and attempted to drive them from Madras. Hk troops were 
defeated by ^e Frendi in an action on the Adiyar river, and 
had to abandon their blockade of Madras. This action, as 
Mr. Dodwell shows (p. SO) baa been exaggerated by historians, 
following Onne*8 lead, into a battle of great importance, and 
has been considered to be ** the first conaderahle euccees 
obtained by Europeans over the wimiry troops for over a 
century.” Mr. Bodv^ diows that this assertion is baseless, 
but that at the same rime riie effideocy and armament of 
European troops had been greatly improved, and that they 
bad become more superior to OrioiUl troops than they had 
ever been before. As an it pointed out what coaid 

be done by small bodies of French or Fy«g<igh troops when well 
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disoipluidd armed^ thia superiority was sliared by the 
“ country troops when armed and led by European officers. 

Dupleiz was the first to take advantage of the new position. 
Peace was declared with England in 1748, Madras was restored 
to the English and Pondicherry was freed from further attacks 
by sea, but the way was open to efitablish French influence 
by giving the assistance of French troops to one or another 
of the numerous claimants to power among the fragments of 
the moribund Mughal Empire. The story of how this policy 
was carried out by Dupleix and Bessy, of its brilliant successes 
and ultimate Mure, is loJd by Mr. Dodwell in tbe second, 
thirf, fourth, and fifth chapters of his work with greater 
accuracy and clearness than in any previous work on the 
subject. Tbe causes of Duplebc’s failure are seen to be of two 
lands, military and finanaal. The military factor of greatest 
importance was the gradual adoption by the English of 
Bupleiz's own methods. They saw clearly enough that as 
the French improved their portion and influence with the local 
powen, this position was used to the injury of the commerce 
ou which the Company depended, and which waa the reason 
for ite existence. They, therefore, steadily b^an to improve 
their own forces, and at the same time to take tides in the 
wars of the country, hacking tbtir own nominees or pretenders 
agsinst those favoured by the French. lu these struggles, 
although peace existed between the two nations, yet English 
and French troops were perpetually facing each other, fighting 
nominally not for their own country, but for the Nawab or 
Subadic who employed and paid tiiem. finandal petition 
was also difficult and complicated. The revenues of the 
Company and its remittances for trade purposes were 
eocroached upon and alruost swallowed up in the expenses 
of the numerous wars. The rulers who obtained the services 
of French troops were expected to pay for them, but their 
revenues were insufficient, and not only were the receipts 
irregular, but a large part of the money available went 
to iocreass the private fortunes of the officials high and low. 
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Difficulties were contioaovs, sod the CMnpenj’s msoagerf 
in Francs vers dissatisfied pnd an^^. It vas a dispute on 
such matters that led to the recall of Dupl^ in 17M. Such 
^as the state of aSaiis vhea war between Engleod and ^anee 
was declared in 1756. 

The second part of Mr. Dodwdl'e book, which he calls 
“ The En^h Achievement ”, is CMcerued \pxth the 
remtunder of dive’s career in India banning with the 
resumption of war between En^and and France in 1756, and 
affairs in Bengal which led to the estabtishment of English 
role in that province. Mr. Dodwell gives a ludd and 
illtuninating account of these events, and especiallj insists, 
more fully perhaps than has been done hitherto, on the 
conneidoQ between the Frendi pcation under Bnsey in the 
Deccan, and the EngUah podtion in Bogal. And, indeed, 
in the chain of events there to have been something 
which it is difficult to call by any oth^ name than chance or 
fortune. The pceitice of In the Deccan enabled him 
to keep on foot at ^e ejpenae of the Nlsam forces 
which the Frem^ could not otherwise have maintained, lu 
the case of war brealdng out again, these forces could be used 
agdnst Madras, and it was determined by tiie Company that 
the Kng1iftl> forces most be strengthened, and employed if 
possible in supporting toe Mahrattas against SaJibat Jang, 
who was backed by toe French. A body of Siuopean 
troope was sent out under Oive, who was just then returning 
to India. They arrived at Bombay in 1755, toe plan being 
that they should be uaed to support BaUji Bao, The Bombay 
Government, however, did not «to into the scheme with any 
heartiness, and diverted Qive and his force with Watson’s 
fiotilla to attack a |amte neat tinder Gherish or Angria at 
Vijaydmg, on the west coast. Thk caused delay and dis* 
location in toe arrangemsctts, and when at last it had been 
determined to dispatch the expedition, war bmng imminent, 
news suddenly arrived of the fall of Calcutta. The Deccan 
schemes were abandoned, and Clive and the troops available 
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is time found their way to tbe HagU. Mr. DodweU’s remarks 
(p! 99) aie worth quoting: “ Had we,” he eays, ” been finally 
committed to the Deccan e^tpeditioc when Calcutta was lost, 
C^ve could not have auled lor its recovery, and the course of 
avente in Bengal ought have been widely different. It was 
therefore fortunate that in 1756 Bombay preferred its local 
interests in attacking Gberiah to the general interests of the 
nation in attaclaug Bussy. But it was the fortuitous concourse 
of events that converted a stupid blunder into a lucky 
abstention. The Deccan could never have afforded the 
resources which, derived from Bengal, permitted the capture 
of Pondicherry in 1761. .. The Bombay policy was wrong in 
spite of its issue; tbe Madias policy was wise in spite of the 
difficulties In which it might have involved ns.” 

This may serve as an example of the manner in which 
Mr. Dcdwell often throws a ray of light on a confused and 
entangled state of afiaira. There are other instances in the 
remainder of the book, but space does net permit further 
details. It is a masterly review of the well-known military 
and civil events of the period, and sets forth in a clear light 
the merits of Chve*s civil administrations and the firm basis 
which it laid for future developments. The military events 
are well dealt with, although Mr, Dodwell seems to place the 
battle of Plassey on too low a level as an achievement. Surely 
considering tbe conditions under which wars were waged and 
battles fought in India at that penod It was a remarkable 
victory. Mr. Fortescue, an excellent j udge, takes a much mote 
favourable view in the brilliant account of I nd i a n operations 
in vol. iii of his history of the British Army. 

Mr. Dodw^’s volume, taken altogether, is probably the 
best history available of this interesting petiod, and will be 
iodispensablc to aD students of the subject. 

hi. LOKQWOATii OaMXS. 
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La Cn^ DE Dattd : Gomftes Kskdu^ dbs fouillss 

EXtor^ Bin L£ SITE HE LA TILLS FBacmVS, CAKPAGNE 

1913-1914. Psr Ratvohd Weill 10 x 0^, 219 pp., 

vith sk^tch'pkas, etc., &id sn album of plates, 13 x 10. 

Pans: litmie Paol CSeathner, 19120. 

Hiis is a book ve ought, in all prohabili^, to r^atd as the 
standard work dealing with the exoaTatioos made npon the 
site, at least until superseded hj something based upon more 
thorough szcavations, though it most be admitted that U is 
doubtful whether anj reallj valuable eomplementaiy work 
in “ David’s aty *' will be camaJ oat. Notwithstanding that 
the esteot of ground excavated was snudlwiboat 89 yards 
squar^a considerable amount of interesting data were 
obtained. As will be remembered, the tCKcbs of the kings 
of Judah were located here, and it was this circumstaQoe 
which made it the principal objective c4 the French explorers. 
The task which they set thems^vea was the ■•Wrnig of all 
thu tract near the acropoha, and die anwint of sdi which had 
to be removed was considerable, resnlts, however, were 
exceedingly satisfactory, for in the coorse of the work, in 
which the Koman, Jewish, and Ganaanite layers were 
succesively encountered, important mosimnezits and general 
indications of an inCerestiog uatore to From the 

top to the bottom uf dte hiU, under the wall on the crest, 
appeared the details of the staged iMtification of whi^ the 
system could* be analysed and the history reconstructed. 
Inserted in the layers of the superimposed slopes tombs and 
other remains of Canaamte and Jewish occapation have been 
found. These are similar to Parker’s finds on the same water* 
shed at the northern angle of the acropt^is, “which stall 
conceals archeological treasures.” 

On the plateau, the explorers found themselves upon ground 
largely devastated by the quarrymen of the Boman period, 
but they were rewarded, on the other band, by the discovery 
of materials and the Greek insetiptson referring to the buildings 
there^the khan, bathing establishment, and synagogue. 
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Lower down &ie dtambers used u tombs, ftnd belo&gii% to the 
bunal pUces founded by David in the ancient citadel, whore ha 
and the fint twelve oi his successors were interred. 

^obwithstAnding the extent o£ the tract excavated, there 
is no doubt that the burial-ground covered a much larger 
surface, and the remainder will doubtless be recovered by 
cezrUnuiog the excavations north and west of that already 
cleared. This, however, with the neighbouring portions which 
ought to be excavated, means a vast amount of diggbig when 
the work is resumed. 

On the whole, the excavarions made on the site of David's 
dty were oi considerable importance. AU the work executed 
is very minutely deacribed, and with all the systematic 
arrangement for which French writers are renowned. Sketcha^i 
enable the details to be followed, and the album, which con¬ 
tains twenty-fiz plates, gives plans of the primitive city, the 
hill of ed'Dahoura, the principal excavations, ** TombeauTl,” 
and an interesting series of half-tone views, which include the 
principal excavation; the walls laid bare, the cavern of Tomb 
T7, with ^e skeleton which it contained, the funerary 
furnishings o! the Ganaanite period, the qaarries, etc., 
etc. There Is no index, but the contenta of the volume and 
its accompanying “ album" are given at the end. The 
conrinuatioc of the work is greatly to be desired. 

T. Q. PiNCBKS. 


Rbcoew from Erech : Time of Nabossidus (555-538 b,c.). 
By Rayiiokd Phiiip Douohbbtf, Ph.D., Professor of 
Biblical Literatore in Boucher Collie. 111 x 8|, 47 pp. 
and 84 plates. Yale Oriental Series, Babylonian Texts, 
voi. vi. Yale Univeraity Press; London; Humphrey 
Milford ; Oxford University Press. 1920. 

Though the moseums of the world possess thousands of 
Babylonian contract-tablets, the number of known documents 
of this class continues to increase. In many cases their same- 
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ness is moncptoaons, but osojJIj ^rell xrortb studjmg, 

and that is in a marked degree the case ia tbc preseat work. 
This is due to the iact that Erecb was an important reb^ons 
ceotr^the seat oil 1h« worship of Ana, the bearea^god, and 
Htar, the Babjlooian Voids. These ioscriptdoas show, more* 
OTer, ^at the temples and consequently the pdeethood of 
Erech held a more important place in the life of Its uihabitants 
than seems to have been the ease in other r^igious centres of 
Babrlonia, indodiog even Bab^n, ani perhaps also Sippar, 
the pdnmpal seat of the songcd'wotship. It is therefore 
possible that its pcmdon as second <a the hst of tbs cities of 
(Tirnrod^s Idn^om, Babel, and Brsch, and Aocad, and 
Csineh," may be due to this fact. 

The texts now publi^ed show that Erech waa a city moch 
fa7oiiisd by royalty, and tlus faTour it apparently strove to 
maintaia by enconra^ng the king and the crown prince 
(^abooidns and his son Belshaasat] to bold office or to interest 
tbemselTss in the idigious foondatnons of the place. As the 
tablets of the Harding Smith collection (punished by me in the 
Pfccetdingt the Sodtit/ cf BitiUed Archatiegy for Janmiry, 
1916, pp. 27-M) ^w, the scribes of Etech give important 
details concenung Belsbaszar’s positsoo in Bab^ooia (as they 
do wrtb regard to the status of Gbbyras, otherwise 
Darius the Mede), and from the present volame, with its 
^6 autognphed inscriptions, these details are confirmed and 
sup^emented. 

One of the most intcnstiog inscriprions referriog to 
Kabonidns ia No. 11, which is deecribed as a lease granted 
by Nabmiidna This is an inscriptimi of thirty'two lines, in 
which two SDtn'iikfn and Halbaya, pray the king to 
grant them additional l>pA< to coItaviCe, and on which to 
raise livestock for the temple ol the lady of Ered). The held 
requested lay inn Hi “open the waters**—probably 
meaning by the ride of a river or canal. Whilst the tract was 
in the possession of the lessdioideR, it was stipulated that 
the cattle should not be allowed to dk od, so all those which 
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were born on the estate were to be reported to tbe king’s 
messenger, who branded them with the mark of the Ledj of 
Erecb. The text gives msnj o&er noteworthj details, and 
is of oonadeiabJe importance in conneaon with the ways of 
the religious oommnnity located of old in Erecb. The date of 
the document is the 29th of Nissn in hfabonidus’s fust year. 

A tablet of a similar nature is No. 160, onnUining thirty* 
five lines of writing. It is deschbed ae " A lease of land from 
Belshassar In this text the applicant for the le ase is 
Ibnl-Iltsr, an official of the Lady of Erech. How far, therefore, 
this may be described as a lease, is doubtful. This official, 
as in the former case, applies^not to the king, but to the 
crown prince—for permission to take up the cnltivation (of 
laod requiring, for seeding), S25 yur of grain as his hit 
whi^ probably means “the house*' or “place of his com* 
misaioQ ”—that is, the tract he desired to administer for the 
benefit of the temple, it was situated fn the pasture* enclosure 
of the I^dy of Erecb, which lay in the ^umantar district, and 
entiled the command of 100 men, with lOO oxen, and DO full- 
grown cows belonging to the king’s son, (each) “ a bearer ", 
and in return for this concession Ibnl*lltar promisee to hand 
in S .000 yur of mature barley, by the kii^s measure, dunng the 
year (or yearly). The bargain having been agreed to, certain 
stipiiJatioas are made which include 3,000 trusses of straw. 
The tmnsactioQ is dated in the eleventh year of Nabonidus. 
Other texts referring to Belahassar are those which record the 
ontb which, In Sabyloolan affidavits, were sworn and which 
tend to show that Belshassar was on the same footing as 
tJie king, his father. 

It is inipoasible to touch upon a tithe of Che interesting 
details which these inscriptions contain, but a few more items 
may be noted. Thua, one of the tablets (No, 1D4) records how 
“ a widow ,. . owing to a famine in the land, marks her two 
little sons with a star, and gives them to the temple for life." 
The name of the woman was Banit-Innin (“ the goddess of 
Erech's creation "), but the boys’ names are compounded with 
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that of de SDQ'god, as6 appear as SamaS-eriba and ^m&S* 
fii The officials of S-azma (the temple of liter of Erech) 
heard Baoit'lQpia's request, a>w< gave food to the children, 
who remained devotees of the goddes for the remainder of 
th^ lives. 

Ko. 224 has the description "* action with reference 
to a man whcee grandmother had been dedice^ted to the 
Belit of Erech." Ihe text begins with a list of the officials 
and iree-bora citisens of Erecb before whom the inquiry 
took place, and also ^e of fc- Jtnna, who conducted it. 

Addres^g Samait*&um*iddina, the offioala &ud: ** Thou 
art the son of Sillm-Iitar, daughter of iTariinana j the ItViba^u 
of the IsMly of Erech.” Samafi-ium-iddina answered Babtmi, 
dau^ter of Iddiaa-Marduk, has conhmed the declaration 
oi Silim*litar, my mother, and Hai&iana, mr grandmother^^ 
through her (are) the confinnatioos 

The mayor Erech, the steward of &aana, and the hiog^s 
representative, broo^t Babunu, and she invoked the spirit 
of the gods and the ki^ m the assembly, (saying) that “ I 
have not seen the stat>sigD and the cwsea on the hand (or 
wrist) of Haitinana, handnuud of Iddina-&bUi my father's 
brother, grandmoUier of SamaHum'iddina, whom Iddina* 
ibu. my father’s brother, before sbe brou^t forth, declared 
free to the Lady of Erech foe the position of iiriatu.*’ 

Here follows the Tiame of the scribe and the date: 
“ additional nuoith of Adar, day Sid, year 15th, Ktbonidua, 
king of Babylon.” 

In the introdaction the author has several notes upon the 
office of Jiflv (or as he toanscrihes it). That it designated 

some order of devotees (/inhiftt in the fem.) is dear, but 
just what it implies is doubtful. 

Though short, the intcoductiem is very Interesting, and the 
whole work shows care and technical skill. There are lists of 
ctf men, places, and ^tes; and a catalogue of 

the contents. 


T. a. PiXCHES- 
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Die ABPA>fQE CbDJWSCRKH GESCHICBTSCflBKlBOHO. 

Vco A. Rostsors, 10 X 6, 28 pp. Wien bei Alfred 

Holder. 1920. 

The first nbeteen p&gee of ihie p&mpblet are devoted to 
an analysis of Chinese historical Utorature as it easts to-day; 
the xemaining nine pages to a summary o< Liang Oh'i-ch'ao's 
eesay on the reform of historical vriting in China. The author 
of the essay vmted Europo in conneaon ‘fficli the Paris 
Conference, and is probably known to many readers of this 
Journal His chief ground of complwt against Chinese 
histohcal books is that they are in some ways diPerent from 
Eiuopean works. They do not attempt to trace infiuences 
or construct a “ phiiosophy of history For this abstmcnce 
many readers will be thankful. What a "philosophy of 
history " is or should be Mr. Liang apparently makes no 
attempt to explain. As for " induencee ”, those absurd 
g^erahsations eo dear to History Dons, we get on very wdl 
without them. histories are essentially books of 

reference. Mr. Xiang complme that it would take forty years 
to peruse them all. It would, we may reply, take a 
considerable time to read through the Sn^c^tedia BrUamica 
ndZ^ictMnaryo/Naiicnal Bio^aph/. Weary of the objectivity 
of Chinese chronicles, Mr. Liang falls in love with Herbert 
Spencer. Wo, sated with empty theorizatioDs, welcome the 
bald annals and formal biographies of China, and would gladly 
make an offer for Mi. Liang's discarded Ubrary [ 

A. Walet. 


CHiKESiscas ScoATTEMSBrELS. Herausgegeben voi? Wilhslu 
Gauss and Emil Kbbds. 12x9, iii + 754 pp. 
Ldpag: Otto Harrassowitz, I91b. 

The 752 handsome pages of this book contain the un- 
annotated Chinese texts of abont sixty ^adow-plays. In 
1901 Berthold Laufer purchased for the American Museum 
in Kew York a large manuscript collection of these plays. 
Wilhelm Giube undertook the translating and editing of the 
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t«sb, And after his death ia 1908 the vork ns carried on b/> 
Herr Eoii] Krebe. The plajs ue here arranged in cstegc>des> 
such aa Baddhist> Taoist^ bbtoriol, etc. In some cases more 
than one versic^i is ^ven. Hie diak^ue ia in Pekin coUoquid; 
the iTrica, in the language of clasmeal poetry. Many European 
readers will therefore find IhemadTes in the poation of being 
able to read mlj a part of each play. Fortunately^ a tz&ns- 
Ution of the |days (by Gnibe and Erebs, with introduction 
by Laufer) was published in die AtAandlunffen der Koni^i^ 
Bayen*cli«n Akadevne, xxviii Bd., 1915. It must be ooniefiaed 
that they make heavy reading ; but it woold not be fdt to 
judge of them apart from actual periormanoe. Oertainly 
the tests stand no higbec as Irtaatore than those of 
*' legitimate ’* Cbinese drama. 

A. Walei- 


Tti££ and Bum as CoeuoioaicAL Symbols Wkstbrm 
Asia. By Profeasor A, J. WsKscfCS. 10} X 7}, 
pp. xi + 49. Amet^Tdam ; Johannes Mueller, 1921. 

Professor Wensinek is finsbing with this book a tnlogy cd 
investigations whidi be has canied on cooceming the con¬ 
ception of the Navel, the Ocean, and now the Tree and Bird 
in Semitic Mythology, if the latter word is not too wide, 
covering perhaps a larger space than tiie author intended. In 
any case Professb^ Wenandc fries to find on explanation for 
some curious fraditions cooneeted witii the Q;ee, starting with 
the Babylonian L^ends, of the Journey of the Hero in the 
Gilgameah Bpk. A pecoliar tree is mentioned there made of 
precious stones and radiating in many colours. Professor 
Wen&inck identifies first tius tree wHh the sun, and then 
traces this legsid in its wandering frMU east to west as far 
as the Straits of Gibraltar. 1he«e latter take the place of the 
ancient cleft through tiie moontams in the Babylonian legends 
tiirongh which toe sun passes in rinng and setting. 

He is thus then able to throw a new li^t on many of the 
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pictures of AsTTian eeaU and oylindars vxd to Interpret their 
STmboliokl meaning/ A large number of such Ulustiations 
accompany the test. 

Inddentaliy Frofeasoi Wensmck refers alao to the gigantic 
Bull pursued and killed by its natural enemiea. In this 
connezioiL one might mention also the famous gigantic Os 
of Jewish traditions, on which the pious will feast after the 
advent of the Messiah. It is another form which the legend 
of the B^emoth has assumed to which Professor Weosinck 
refers. 

The final portion of the book deals with the bird which in 
the legendary form appears in an extraordinary character, 
and more especially in Mohammedan traditions. Professor 
Wenalnck identifies these birds also with the sun. Of course, 
the Fhmaix occora among tiiem, and the legend of the eag^e, 
which in a timpler form is already found in the ancient 
Phytiologtzs, by centuries older than any written record of 
Islamic literature. 

It would be an interssting problem to investigate afresh 
and on a more comprehonsive scale than has hitherto been the 
case the probable sources of the Mohammedan legends. 
Professor Wensinckbas been w^l advised in adding a complete 
index to all the three publications. The book is a valuable 
contribution to the study of Comparative Mythology. 

M. G. 
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Lord Reny 

Feou the public pcmt of vieTthe career of Lord Bea^, whose 
death took place on August 1, has been coouEiemorated with 
due appreciatioii in the Tinm and other organs of the Press; 
and manj more tributes from mstitutkoia and aodetiee which 
bad benefited bj bis wise and tnoHerate coujiaelSt his states- 
maal^ instmct, his acoomplishmeoto and experience, and his 
distinguished and coortly presence will, no doubt, be placed 
on record. IRie RoTal Aaatac Societj, of which he had been 
Preeident since 1392, maj claim to bare enjoyed a full share 
in his regard. He seldom failed to be in the chair at its 
pubUc gatherings or at the meetings of its Cbono). He was 
alwa^ra in dose touch wiUk the work of the hoooraiy and 
permanent officials; all important proceedings were dis- 
cussed with him, and, era when the coarse actually followed 
hid not his entire concurmace, it generally bore the impress 
of his advice. 

From the ddmirable obetnary notice in the Times we are 
permitted to qaote the following nunmary account of bis 
lordship’s ancestry and eariy career, as well as to ertract 
some other partlcolan 

" The Scottdah peerage of Reay was created in faToui of 
Donald Macbay of Far, chief of the clan Hsekay, in 1628. 
This reetleas soldier was one of the many Scots who during 
the long peace which followed the of Jacnes VI 

to the KngUah crown Bought fame and reward in the 
Continental wan. He was succeeded in the title by his son 
John, who remained loyal to the Stdarta during the Common¬ 
wealth. The second Lord Reay had two sons, Donald, 
who newer succeeded to the title, but was ancestor oi the 
aubsequent peers until the death of Eric, the ninth Lord, 
nus. AcroesR 1931. 
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in 1876 ; and MacVay, colonel of the Scota regiment 

in Holland, from whom ^e late I/Ord Reay waa deacended, 
i!neas waa the f&thei of another Colonel .^neas Mackay, 
who by his marriage brought the Dutch eetate of Ophemext 
into the family. He waa ^e first of the Mackays settled io 
Holland who accepted permarLently the forwgn domicile. 
His son, Baron Barthold Mackay, fler7ftd in the Dutch Navy; 
and his grandson, Baron .'Eneas, who eventually succeeded to 
the Scottish title, was a Minister of State and Vice-President 
of the Council of the Netherlands. Baton /Rneas married a 
daughter of Baron Fagee, a distinguished Dutch statesman, 
and became the father of the late peer. 

"Bom on 23nd December, 1639, Baron Mackaywas educated 
at the Gymnaaiom at the Hague, and at Che University at 
Leyden, where he graduated in Laws. After graduating 
he entered the Dutch Foreign Office, and was appointed an 
honorary attache to the Dutch Legation iii London. He was 
then transferred to the Dutch Colonial Office, lu wjiich he 
held for a short time the poet of an Assistant Secretary. 
This he resigned in I$6C, in order to make a tour through the 
United States, for the purpose of studying the social and 
}iojiticaI condition of the country at a particularly interesting 
period of reconstruction. On bis return to Holland he was 
elected president of u society for the promotion of 
manufacturea and handicrafts, and in that capacity he 
oigaoiied the first industrial e^diibition which was ever 
attempted in Holland. In 1871 he vns returned to the 
Chamber of Representatives of the Btates*General as Liberal 
member for Tiel. The subjects which most engrossed his 
attention were Chose raising to the social well-being of the 
people and to the Colonies. He was again returned to the 
Chamber of Representatives in 1875, the year in which bis’ 
father succeeded to the Scottish title of Beay, on the death 
of the ninth baron. The sacceasion was a harren honour, 
for the ancestral estatea, ‘the Reay country,' had been 
alienated by Brie, the seventh lord, in 1829, The' tenth 
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Lord Reay remained in Holland, where he died ui 1676, and 
the title devolved upon his eon. 

*' The new peer decided to take up hie residence in England. 
In 1877 he resigned his seat in thi Dutch Qi amber of Repre¬ 
sentatives, and became naturalized as a British subject. 
In the same year ha married Fanny Geoigiana Jane, the widow 
of Alexander Mitchell, M.F. This larly possessed oonsiderable 
estates in Berwickshire, and thus Lord Reay was enabled to 
assume with dignity the position in Scotland which was due 
to the Chief of the Clan Maclcay, As a Scottish liberal peer, 
he had little opportunity of talcing any prac^cal pact In 
politics until 1861, when he w*as created a buron in the peerage 
of the United Kingdom. Meanwhile he hod been studying 
the social and economic conditions of England and Scotland, 
and was president of many useful societies and congresses 
for the advancement of social and intellectual interests. 
In 1684 he was elected Rector of St. Andrew’s University.*' 
Lord Reay’s connexion with India was imtiated by his 
Appointment in 1885 as Govemoi of the Bombay Presidency, 
in succession to Sir James Fergusson. His tenure of the office 
wee a marked success, and it was attended by progrees in 
many departments, such as railways, forestry, and local 
government. The greatest achievement of hia time is held 
to be the Bombay Municipal Act. But the subject which 
probably ranked drat among his interests was education. 
It fell to him to develope and apply to the Bombay Presidency 
the condusioQS of the itiducation Commission, presided over 
by Six William Huntor, which iasiied its voliuninous report 
in 1883-4. It was in the held of primary education that the 
most important advance was made by lord Reay. But 
technical education was recognized by hioi in its full 
signlbcance for India; and under his auspices was founded 
the Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute, which achieved an 
extraordinary initial success ”, and the Reay workshops 
were attached to the school of art. Agricultural education 
was encouraged in connexion with the College of Scieoce at 
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Poona, and in 1886 tte Bombay Veterinaiy College was 
opened. X/ord Beay took measures to foster education 
in special parts of tbe country, such as Sind and Gujarat, 
and amcog partieular communitiee, for example the 
Muhammadans and Lingayats, “depressed classes” and 
aboriginal tribes. The main tendencies of his policy were to 
the eucouiagement of pri'vate enterprise and of practical 
aiins. An address which he d^Tered before tbe ConvocaUon 
of tbe Bombay UniTeisity in IS89 deserves to be read by all 
peTBons interested in Indian education. 

Of bis position as Governor Lord Beaj had a very clear 
conception. In his dealings with his Council and with the 
Secretariat there were some original features. His methods 
were calculated to maintain bis independence, and his appoint^ 
ments were not invariably under the sway of routine. Among 
the members of bis council one on whom he much relied, 
especially in legal matters, was Sir Baymond West, who 
afterwards served our Society as Vice-Pr^ent and Director 
under his Presidenoy. Other colleagues in the Bombay 
adizuiiistration who were then or subsequently connected 
with the Society were Sir Wimam Lee-Wamer, Ool. G. A. 
Jacob, and Dr. Fleet. Many distinguished Orientalists and 
members of the Bombay branch — we may mention 
Dr. BhagvanUl Indraji, Mr. Justice Telang, Mr. Justice 
Banade, Sic R. G. Bhandarkar, Mr. Justice lyabji, 
Professor Buhler, Professor Bielhorn, Sir Naiayan 
Chandavakar-^worked with or under him or ui contact 
with him. 

Lord Beay ruamfeated an active mterest in humanitarian 
and charitable works, in which sphere he was ably seconded 
by bis wife, It was sdid that never had Bombay founded 
80 many and such useful institutione as during his time, and 
^at, having found the city proud of its architecture, he left 
It proud of ha bospitala, laboratories, and asylums. He bad 
an extraordinary success in eliciting private munificence. 

“ There was scarcely a sin^e movement of this kind in the 
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PT««idenc 7 which h&d not fdt the beneJicjal touch of his 
helpmg hand," la cooipanj with Lady Reaj he was also 
mfluential in promotmg social intercouac not onl^ hetweea 
European and Indiana, but also among the different native 
cornmunities. Lady Reay also showed her care for the 
ieminme portion of the population by the foundation and 
support of hospitals and by her encouragement of Purdah 
parties. Tbeae efforts, joined to bis lordship’s gnoioua 
courtesy and charm of manner, won him a marked popularity 
among all classes. Professor Rhandarkar spoke of “ the form 
which had become endeared to them”. With the native 
princes in particular the Governor was successful in cultivating 
friendly relations. Quite a number of iustitutions in Bombay 
and the towns still bear his name or that of Lady Reay. Ln 
1889 his iwrtrait was installed in the Victoria'Institute, and 
upon the termination of his Governorship a memorial fund was 
inaugurated, resulting in the fine marble statue by Gilbert, 
which adorns the vicinity of the present secretariat. The 
proceedings in connezion with this fund and with the imveiling 
of the statoe by Lord Sandhurst in 189b are recorded in » 
brochure published in 1896. But for a full oommemmoration 
of this eventful period in Lord Reay's career we must turn 
to Sir William Hunter’s Bonibay lS$6to 1$S0 (Oxford, 1892). 

In 1892 Lord Heay became a member and later along with 
Sir Baymond West a Vice-President of the Itoyal Asiatic 
Society; in hbe nsTt year be succeeded Lord Kortbbrook 
as President. At that rime the governing body included, 
among others, such well-known scholars as Six Henry 
Rawlinson (director), Professor Sayce, Sir Alexander Ounoing- 
ham, Professor Robertson Smith, Sir Thomas Wade, Six hlonier 
Monier-Williaras, Dr. Roet, while the office of Honorary 
librarian was held by Dr. Codrington, and the secretary and 
assistant secretary were Professor Ethys Davids and 
Miss Hughes, all three, as well as Ur. James Kennedy, Chen 
an honorary auditor, destined to serve the Society during a 
long period under his Presidency, I/ord Resy proved an ideal 
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chairman for the public meetings of Che Society. His dignified 
figure and courtly maaner, bis gift of ready and pointed 
speech, on occasion his perfect command of the French 
langoage,-lent a grace eapedally to the anniTersary meetings, 
when the Society took stock of its achievements and prospects. 
In one of the first of these assemblages he dealt with a subject 
in which he was later to make a decisive intervention, namely, 
that of the establishment of a School of Oriental Studies in 
London. A notable occurrence in the first years of his tenure 
was the insticudon of a Triennial Gold Medal, which was first 
awarded to Professor E. B. Cowell in 18^7. Subsequently, 
in consequence of the success in elicdtmg subsetipcions with 
this object, a matter in which Mr. A. H. (now Sir Arthur) 
Wollaston was specially fortunate in eliciting the liberality 
of Indian princes, provision was made for a second medal, 
annually awarded for the best essay sent in by pupils from 
certain schools, and ultimately a sum was available for a third 
object, namely, a series of prize publications now numbering 
six volumes, of which the first was published in 1909. Through 
the hberality of I»ord Northbrook and Mr. F. F. Arbuthnot, 
and the active esertiona of the latter, the Society was able to 
found a new series of the Oriental Tianalation Fund, in which 
a large number of important works have appeared, 
Professor Rhys Davids' visit to India in 1699 reeulted in a 
project for a series of volumes to be issued by the Society on 
behalf of the Government of India with the titie Indian Texts 
Senes. In the course of the protracted negotiations which 
followed a second series, entitled Indian Beconls Series, was 
added, and eventually the relation of the Society to both 
series, which are published by Murray, became rather that 
of a guarantor of their scholarly quality than an actual 
controlling authority. In 1907 a standing committee was 
appointed to deal with the matter; the proposed tale of 
volumec still awaits completion. Lord Reay took a personal 
part in the discuaaions and negociations connected with this 
matter. 
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An important transaction of the jears 1905-8 rras the 
revision of the rules of the Society, in which the late 
Dr. J. F. Fleet took a prominent pert. Of the reconatruction 
the leading feature was the provision for compulsory retire¬ 
ment from the Council after four years’ service. During this 
period the proceedings of the Ooundl and even of the general 
meetings were not always harmonious; and the Presideot’e 
reserve and moderation, as well as his occasional aasertioos 
of autliority, wciu by no means out of place. 

On June 2, 1D03, an interesting letter, oddre&sed to the 
Times by Dr. Sten Konow, of the I’niversity of Chtls^nia, 
drew attention once more to the jxecd of a School of Oriental 
Studies in Ix^ndon ; and about the same time the Council 
Lad to deal with a proposal for a system of recx)TOmeiidiug 
teacliera of the languages of the East. But It was perhaps 
Professor llhys Davids’ address to the British Academy in 
Fi'bfitary, 1904, which gave the initiative. The first public 
outcome was & deputation to Sir Henry CampbeJhBannernjaD, 
as First Lord of the Treasury, on December 4, 1906. The 
deputation, is. which beside ^e British Academy a number 
of Societies, including our own, were represented, was headed 
by Lord Reay. Of tlie Treasury Committee appointed to 
take evidence and present a report bis lordship was nominated 
chairman. The report and evidence, the latter contributed 
by many eminent schoUra, British and Oontinentid, \vere 
issued as a blue book in two parte during the year 1909. 
When the time came for givmg effect to the Gomiuittees 
recommendations (in 1909), the matter was referred to a new 
committee, of which the most prominent luembers were 
Lord Cromer and Lord Curzon, while Oriental scholarship 
was more particularly represented by Sir Charles Lyall, 
then one of the Society’s Vice'PresIdeuta, and also head of a 
department in the India Office. To the success of the laboura 
of that committee it is unoecessAry to refer. Upon the 
governing body of the School ostablished in Pinsbiuy Circus 
Lord Reay was naturally chosen as the Society’s first repre^ 
aentative; he reeigaed in 1916. 
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Ajiother capacity m wtdch bis raamtaiaed a close 

cooneaon with OhenUllsm was that of chaiimaa of the 
the Board of Oriental Studies in tiie Univenity of Xtondon. 
Ibis position he held from 1901 to 1916> and ufiifl recent years 
be was usually present at the meetings. 

We need not here do more than refer to Lord Reay's tenure 
of the office of TTadet-Secretary of State for India (1894-5), 
ot of his work as Chairman of the London School Board 
(1897-1904). He was a prime mover in the foundation of the 
British Academy in 1902, and its first President (1903-7). 
He was also Vice-Premdent 1892, President 1397 of University 
College and Chairman of its Council from 1903 until bis death, 
and of tbe Institute of International Law and the Pranco- 
Scottish Society. These pre-occnpations did not detract from 
bis interest in politick matters or prevent his taking a 
dietingnished part in tiie debates of tbe House of Lords. 

An unfortunate accident in the year 1917, resulting in 
a broken thigh‘bone, which refused to join, confined Lord Beay 
thenceforth to an invalid's chair. It did not, however, prevent 
his appearance at the meetings of University College and the 
Koyal Asiatic Society. He was rarely absent. He took a 
keen interest in all the transactions connected with the 
Society's recent change of domicile; and in addition to bis 
public appearances he was always ready to welcome the 
ofiicials of the Society, once even the whole Oonncil, to discosa 
mattem with him at his house in Berkeley Square (No. 35). 
He presided with his wonted grace and cheerfolnesa at the last 
Armiversaiy meeting in May of this year, and at tbe last 
Council meeting in July. Those who consulted him just prior 
to hie leaving London for the summer failed to note any 
aigns of weakening interest or grasp of affairs; and in spite 
of his great age Che announcement of his death, in tbe Tuw$ 
for August 2, came as a eurprise. The Society sent wreaths to 
his funeral in Scotland, and at tbe memorial service in 
8t. CJolumba's Oiurch in Pont Street on August 4 it was, 
considering the holiday season, well represented. 
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Lord Kcay was made a 6.C.I.E. Id 1$67, and a O.G5.I. 
three jears later. In 1906 lie became a Privy Councillor, 
and in 1911 ^e high honour of Enl^thood of the Thistle 
was conferred upon him. Lady.Eeay died in 1917: there bad 
been no children of their marriage. Interesting references to 
his lordship’s literary and social life and to the Breoldast 
Club, of which he was a member, will be found in the volumes 
of the late &r Mountstnert Elphinstone Grant Dud’s Notes 
of a Diary (London, 1899). 

F. W. Tbomas. 


H.R.H. Prince Valiransna 

Tirs Society regrets to record the death cf the Siarac^e 
Patriarch, Hia Holiness Prince Yajirafiana. The Prince was 
Supreme Patriarch of the Buddhist Church hx Siam, and bis 
scholarship was of a high order. In 189S he was elected 
Honorary Member of the Society, ac^ on the occasion of his 
sixtieth birthday proaented the R.A.S. with sixty pounds in 
honour of the event. 





NOTES OF THE QUARTER 

(Aueust-Octolwr, 19S1} 

The title of Vagieh^ (Lord of Speech) has been coiiferrr;d 
oa Sir George Gderson by the Bihar aod OiiBai Sao<krlt 
Aaaociation with the sanction of the Bihar and Oris^ 
Govermuent, The Sociotv afan cojigratulates Dr. F. W. 
Thoiuaa (lion. Secretary) on his election a« Honorary 
Rejnbei of the A^atic Society of Bengal and nko as Forelgix 
Member of the Nonvegian Academy. 


The following 41 members wore elected at the Ooneral 
Meeting in June :— 


Oapt. R. C. Abraham. 

Mr. K. L. Alniicd, B.A. 

MirM. Aiiu-ar Ali, P.C.S, 
Babn A. 0. Bancrjea. 

Mr. H. Basu, M.A, 

Mr. H. A. H. Belebah. 

Mr. S -M. Broa-n, D.F.C. 

Mr, J. 8. P. Campbell. 
Viscount Chelmsford. 

Rev. H, Daoby. 

Mr. B, B. C- Davis, M.A. 

Rev. T. Fish. 

Mr. A. Friaby. 

Mr. A. B. Gagendragadicsr, 
M.A. 

Bev. Brof. A. Guillamne. 

Rev. T. M. Harden, LL.D. 

Miae Harris. 

Mr. A Hyman. 

Mrs. H. Irwell. 

The Iniam Muetapha Khan. 
H.H. Maharaja K. C. Roy 
Bahadur of Ejiehnagsr. 


Mr. Louis Levi. 

Dr. A. Marmoratein. 

Mr, W. Miller, 

Capt. Arnold PUtta 
Miss H. A. £. Roberts. 

Baja M, N. Roy, CJiaudJiury of 
Santoeh. 

Kuawar Shib S. Roy of 
Rajshahi. 

Mr. £. Samuel, B.A. 

Mx. N. Sarif. 

Mr. K. R. Sitaram, B.A. 

Mr. J. R. Smart, B.A., M.O., etc, 
Capt. P. y. Smith, M.C, 

Mr. B. F. G. Srrinson, B.A. 

Mr S. Tulhovshy. 

Mr. S. S. G. Viraii, B.A,, eto, 
Mr. G. M. WftIUco. 

Lieut. J. P. Ward 
Mr, R. H. Welbgkor. 

Mr. W. K. Wcrnhaiu. 

MiasD F. Williams, 
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ttovts OF TBS QUAftTEK 


On 19t^ September Mr. Loe Sbutdeworth. l.C.S., gATO a 
most mteresting exbibltioii of photographic eslargemsots of 
m tbo Western Himalayas. Ho also showed a complete 
Tibetan Budcihist altar with all accessories and large numWs 
of Tibetan illuminations. Daring <^e course of the afternoon 
he threw on the screen nomeroos lantern traneparencies* 
incladbg many taken by direct colour photography. 


Sit S. Denison Ross opened the session on llth October 
with a paper ^titled ** The Red Sea at the Beginning of the 
Sixteen^ Century”. In Korember Professor Sayee reads 
one on ‘'New Light from the East", and Mr. Campbell 
Thompson tells of ‘‘Modem Babylonia^' in a lecture illustrated 
with slides, in December. 


Oorr<^ndc.^Tbere is a mistake in the title of Professor 
Kagopian's review of the Eislcry of ike Armeniant in Indut 
(July Jotanol, p. 457). The revisw'er wished to say that the 
work could be obtained at 12 Wellesley Square, Hast, Calcutta. 
Messrs. Lusao wnte to say that they were the publlshera of 
the book in 1SW>, which is the right date, and not 1915 as 
stated in the review. 



ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY 

Books 

Autiquftrie^ Society of. Proceedings 1S19-20. Val. szzii. 

Aioh^logift. VoK bcx. I91&-20. From the PuhUihfrs, 
Accbeo?op<*ul Department, Hvdaxsbad. Annual Report, 1918> 
19. CsifiutU, 1920. 

Arcbcologieal Survey, Memoirs Ko. 12. Astronomical 
loatrunients in ths Delhi Museum, by 0. H. Eaye. Calcutta, 
1921. 

— Muhsiruuadac and British Monuments. Northern Circle. 
Frogrosa Report ending diet March, 1917-16-19*20. 
Allahabad, 1921. 

New Imperial Series. Tol. xU. TUe-Kosaics of the Lahore 
Port, by J. P. Vogel, ed. by Sir J. Jfaiahall. Calcntta, 
1920. 

--of Burma. List of Inscriptions found in Burma. Com* 

piled by C. Durois^e. Ft. i Rangoon, 1921. 

From the Oovemn«nt of India. 
Archeology. Catalogue of Fhotograpbic Negatives in the O6ioe 
of the Dil:ecto^^cneraI, Simla. Calcutta, 1921. 

. Prom Govemmenl of India. 

Atehives d'Btudes Orieotales. Vole, i, ii, it, v (d pts.), vi, viii, 
xvi. Uppsala, 191Z-I7. From Pr^j^tor J. A. Lvndeli. 
Bell, C. A., GfamTTiar of Colloquial Tibetan. Snd ed. 

Rnglish-Tibetan Cohoqoi^ Dictionary. 2nd ed, Calcutta, 
1919-20. From the GovemmeiA of India. 

Bengal Distdet Records. Bangpur. Vol. ili, 176S-6. Calcutta, 
1920. From lAe Government of India. 

Bombay Ooverament, Selections from Records. No. t>, New 
Se^es, Settlement of the Umadcot Taluka of the Thar 
Paiksr District. Saiadii, 1921, Prom ihe Secretary of Stale. 
Browne, E. Q., Arabian Medicine. Pit^atrick Lectures, 1919 
and 1920. Oambrl^, 1921. From the Pttblieheie. 

Revised TruDalation of the Chah&r Mskqila of Ni^ami-i- 
'Arudi' Oibb Memorial Vol. xi, 2. London, 1921. 

From the Trvsleet 

Calcutta Univeisity, Journal of the Department of Letters. 
Vole. JT, T. 1921. 

Jivatman in the Brahma-Sutras. 1921. 

— The History of the Bengali Lansuage, by B. Musumdar. 

1920. From the Pvbliehers. 

Gementi, C., The Chinese in British Guiana, 1916. 

From the Officer adminieiering the OovemmerU. 
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Devonshire, M«. R. L., Relation d’un VoTage du flidt&n 
Q6iib4y on PaUatane et en Syrie traduit do Tarabo. Lo 
Caiie, 1921. J^rom the Tran^ator. 

Dodwell, H., Kadrw Deapatchea, 1744-66- Madras, 1920. 

Frtm the Secretary of State. 
Duarte Barboea, Book of. Translated by M. L, Dames. Vol. ii. 

Hakluyt Society, Ser. c, No. 49. Doodon, 1921, 

Duff, Capt. J. C. (xfunt, HUtory of the Mahiatitas. Revised 
editaoQ by S. M. Edvards;. 2 toU. London, 1921. 

From tfta P^^Uhers. 

Qadd, C. J., The Early DynaatacB of Sumer and Akkad. London. 

1921. From fAa Fti61iaA«r$. 

Grierson, Sir G., Lbguistic Survey of India. VoJ. x, Eraniau 
Fatoily. Calcutta, 1921. Frorn tAa decretory of State. 
Gaeadon, J., Dictionaaire Cambo^eQ*ETan 9 ^. Faso. iii. 
CommiasioD Arehiologique de riado*Cbme, Paris, 1920. 
From ti^e Afinist^re <2e tlnetrudicn 
Guotwardhana, W. P., Gnttila Favya Vamana. 2od ed. 
Colombo, 1916. 

— SubhasUta Vamana. Panadure, 1917. From the ^utAor. 
Kertel, J., Die Weishdt der Upaniscbaden Qbersets von, 
MQoehen, 1921. From the PvbHeherf. 

Hirth, F., Festsohiift fOr, 1920. Berlin. From the Publishers. 
Hodivala, S. H., Studies in Farsi History, Bombay, 1920. 

Fr^ tie Juiiar. 

Hutton, J. H., The Angaml Kagas. London, 1921. 

From Mr. J. P. Mills. 
Ibn Dhrusbiyah, Sitab aI>Euttab. Edit4 par P. L. Cheikho. 

Beyrouth, 1921. From the Editor. 

India Oifice Library Catalogue. Vol.i. Accessions 10. London, 
1921. From the Secretary of State. 

Java, Taal*, Land*, en Volkenkunde van, Handebngen van 
het Ite Congres. December, 1919. Weltevredeo, 1921, 

From the Ftthlisltere. 

Juukcr, S., Grabungen auf dem Friedhofen von El-Knbanieh* 
Kord 1910>U. Akademiu der Wissonachaften. Wien, lOkf. 

Fma the Publiehers. 

ICatalog dea Bthnograpbisohen Rejehamuseums. Band uv, 
Suautra*8upi>leiQenC von H, W. Fischer. 

Band xv, Java 4eet tail von H. H, Juynboll, L^en, 1920. 

From the Minister of (he Snicrior. 
Keith, A. B., The Karma^MimaoisS. Heritage oi India Series. 
Calcutta and London, 1921. 

Indian Lo^c and Atomism. Oxford, 1921. 

From the Puhliehers. 

-Ri^eda Br&hma$as ss the Aitareya and Eau^Itaki 

Brinmanas translate. Harvard Oriental Series, voi. zxv, 
Cambridge, UB.A., 1920. From the Editor. 
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Kingsbury, F.. Rud FhilbpB, G. E, HynAS «f tbo Fusil &mt« 
Suiits. Heritage oi India Secies. Loodoc and Calcutta. 

1921. From tAe Pvbli4k«T$. 

Koioiuaal lastiCaut te Amsterdam VoikenlniQdige OpsteUea 1. 
AmsUrdam, 1917. 

Facdectea vaa het Adatfecdit. Vol. iv, pia. A, B, and 
yf>]. V. Amsterdanz. 1918,1920. Frw (Aa PvbUthira. 

Lisdblom, 0., The Akamba in Britisb East Africa. Aitbives 
d’Etndea OrieotalM. VeLxviL UppaaJa, 1920. 

From Oto Pvhluktra. 

Ifeea, W. Fruio-, Geechiedeois Tan Java, X>e<i i. Wehevndes, 

1920. from ike Fvhtiehers. 

Kereer. S. A. E.. The life and Giwtii oi israd. Milwaukee, 

1921. from iko PvtAukera. 

Patterson, L., Mithiaism and Cbristsaei^. Cambridge 1921. 

From theP^^AiaAen. 

PelJiot, Miaaoc. Lee Grottcs de XcneD'Anaav. F. 4iue. Faria, 
1921. from ike F^J3iiMheri. 

Roeder, G., Short Egyprian Grammar. Translated by 
Rev. S. A. B. Mercer. New Aveo and London, 1920. 

From tke Pvbii^ers. 

Pose, ^r B. ]>., An Anise Historv of Gnjarat. ^afar nl^WaJlb 
hi Mu^alEar era Abh by Abdallab Ifobamm^ bin Omas 
al'Kakki, al-Aaafi, (Jlughkban), edited by. vol. u, Indian 

Tens Series. London, 1921. Prom lAe Publuiere. 

Sykes, Sir F., A History of Fenia. 2v<ds. 2Dded, London, 1921. 

From lie (Secretary of Sfote. 
Teichman, E., Travels oi a Consaler Officer in N.W. China. 
Cambridge, 1921. ProM tAs Pubfutevi. 


Pamphlet! 

Bbattacharya, B. C., Benares Icoaographical ITotea. 

Front lie Avkor. 

Piseher, A., Das Lisderbucii ones Marokkamachen Siogera 
Abersett von, Morgeallndische Tezte, vol. i, pt. i. Ldpag. 
1918. 

Uebereetzuttfu o. Texte ana dec neuosuianiicben 
Literatur. I. THcbtangen U^med Emins, tforgenl&ndische 
Texte, vol. i, pi iiS. Lriprig, 1981. Pfom Ike Pvbliafiers. 

Gunawardhaoa, W. P., The Aryan Question in rdation to India. 

Colombo, 1921. Prom/As Avthor. 

Konow, S., I^s A^n Gods oi tits Uitam Fsoj^e. ^blieatlons 
of tho Indian institute. Kriftiania, 1921. 

Pfon the PubitfAerr. 

Majuiudsr, B., The Aryans of lodia. Calcotta, 1921. 

F/om tiu Publieiera. 
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Ocstersch Geaoolachap in Nederland. Ita Congree Leiden 
6 Januari, 1921. . ^romihe PvblUhert. 

Sukthankar, 7. S., Die GrammaCik SakaHjanas (Adhjaya 1 , 
PSda L),milfibenetxuDgdat 8 utra 0 . 1921. .Promifta 
Temple, Six B., Tolat'Teleea. Bep^nt hoiQ /nd^ AnUtfuary, 
vol. I. Bem'bay, 1921. Tron the Axiihor. 

TliompeMi> B. C., wUsh Hiueiun Bzcavatioca at Abu Shahiain, 
in Meaopotamia, 1918. Cozamunicated to the Sodetf oi 
Antiquahee. Oxford, 1920. From the Atiihor. 
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DR. M. GASTER. 

UR 

R SSWBLL 

MR. S. LBOGE. 

DB, 

P. W. THOMAS. 


Entente 


UR C. OTTO BLAGDSN- 

MR 

F, E. PABQITER 


MB, M. LONGWORTH DAMES. PROF. R. J, BAPSON. 

SIR OEOROS QRIEBSON. DR. F. W. THOMAS fSMntory). 

DR. H. B. MORSE. 


Centenary 


MR. R. GRANT BROW. 

HR. R. Q. ELUS. 

DR. R GRAY. 

SIR GEORGE GRIERSON. 

MR F, LL, GRIFFITH. 

MB. I. C. HOPKINS. ^ 

SIB HENRY HO WORTH. 
PROF. S. LANGDOX. 

Triennial 

SIB GEORGE GRIERSON. 
PROP. A. A. MACDONEU^. 


PROP. A. A. MACDONELL 
PROP. D. 8. MAROOLIOUTE 

DB. R, A. NIGHOISON. 

HR. P. E. PAROITER (Oertfrai 
SdUer), 

DR. K W, THOMAS. 


Gold Medal 

PROP. D. S. MARGOLIOGIS. 


Public Schools Gold Medal 

SIR MORTOiBR DURAND. DR. M. GASTRB. 

MR. WM. FOSTER. SIR. ARTHUR WOLLASTON. 

Honorary Auditors, 1921-22 

. HRS. FRAZER (for tJie Society). 

MR I. C HOPKINS (for tfae Council). 


%* Tie n'Mifonf 0 / tie Sodetj/ and Hoeomry Offiem 0 / Sofitlj/ vt 
numfrere ^ OaiiuniUtet. 



ni>eml)ei *0 

BSSWENT NON-BBSWSm 


I9.B.~ThB DiMla pftGxtd io th« nUDM 
* Hw'Na^Bt U«ttbcr«. 

i U^ben wbo h«ve «<4DpoDad«d lor their eobecriptlofu. 

Xibniy UBiabws. 

S M«nbm iriso bftvo Mrvrd oa tb« CotioaU. 

1902 Ea ModT lSTCS£2.e)>T Hutnv na Snta, K.O. 

1921 Hia RoTAL HiQHKisa tbz a? Wiles, E.0. 

1992 FtuS'UAEsaAL Hs Eotal Bmsvsm m Cvu op Cohv&tiq 0 t, 
R.Q. 

1920 *AEt>«Kt*Re 2 Kp, Bheikb, H.B., Sehoei ef Oritrtlai SiudUt, Fi«itwj/ 
OiKH*, S.C- 2. 

1921 ‘Abjubmc. Capt. £L C,, 48 Alaandra SmA, O^ord. 

1919 "Aeubaks. Ien«l, U.A>, B.D., C<dkff»; 11 £«mebat 7td., 

Cantridfc 

1919 Adam. Hi« F. &. 25 BoOand SL . If. 8. 

1917 "ArniBAin, V. 3., Oandni, Swi, S^htty. 

1919 MalL. UaeWt UoM. AkbUr, M.A., 1*LB., Head MiuUr, GovL High 

Tamils', U.P4 

1912 ‘Apsal, HavAbeadA Bahadur Klivtja HohamucMl, Tht Ptdace, 

1 Ar««««•■ 84, Baeec, S.B. (9 A, 

1900 *Aious, laz-uddio, Khan Bahadur, Judieial Jif»»uter, ZfMpv, 
Ra^pvtana. 

1918 ‘Akkad, Fakhroddio, Hatlii>gs Houst. Aliptr. CaJevlla. 

1910 ‘AavAD, Khvaja Amir, Aaeari, B.A., ifoh^Anaar, Panipsi, IihnSa 
Higi Sckool, Inteiwff, IT.F. 

1921 ‘Amkat, Xhwaja 1«, B.A., 0'ofl. ifohammitdan High School, Awoui. 
Boor. 

1909 *Abmad, tfaolaTi Kainaliiddin, Shane Dl-Ulajaa, r/o King, 

HojniUtm A Co . CokuUB~ 

mi -AhirAO, Ud. &,?(A»bai7, M,A., if.S.P., GCSFarWJW.. BpeitJfa. Bombay. 
1912 "A/WECOpoB, T. M.> Cffct of S.ii. TVnde Comnissiontr, ilcLtod Boutt, • 
S8 BoUnueie SL. Cakuae. 

1902 Athalik, Ztodj^ea, AiirnfVHM Pa/l ilaJf. B.W. 1. 

1908 "Aivaxoaji, l*ror. S. Kdabaaawanij, <if JIairat. Sri Vtntauoa 

Vlltu, Nadtt Si., Bylopore, Jfn'lrM, 

lOOC ‘Aivae. k. G. SeidiB, High CoN/l yakil, THKndnm, Trttnncoro. 

1913 •AiVAB, V. NaUas, B A., SujU. Areh. Sonty, Froniicr Circle, Puhomf 

y.w.F.p. 

1016 ‘AiVKyo vs, A. R I>uruwBo\i, 2/fi loleAMri Fj!#*, SmkuMr Agrah^nm 
SI; ChinUthijirl, J/sdw. 
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1922 ‘AiYsa, Ktndadat V. Subnoataja, B.A., Pvb, A»sL le tite Efigrofluil 
■ ilaAr^. 40 i’^mtfntonco High Rd., Veftri/, Sfadftu. 

1927 *Ax^EI^ M. 8. lUmMWftDi, B.A., Seaei Bout, Myl^ipOK, J/sdro*. 

1917 *Am&, PndDi&Mbb* R., B.A., TotW, JVican^nrts SVoMftore. 

1874 •tAi*KAT 80 RiMJO, R«v., Uongwi^i. Si/cta. Japan. 

1919 *Az^w, fiahibaad* Mohairoied Habkb, 1 Prinet Anver Sha/t BR,, 
TaUjfffungt. CaknUa. 

lOSO *Albmobt, Wn, P,, Pb.P., American SehocI of Oriental Iteaearch, 
JeruMUn- 

1021 "Ali, Mir An war, P,C.8., A-mar CoUege, Saifabad, BgJerabad, ZHceoiv 
1907 *A3J, MukaintriKl Arliara, StiniiApvr, Agra, U.P. 

1900 *Au’, Saij’id AJjaz, Iiep~ Colieetar, ¥.0. A'Atiau Bkar<Ujmr BfoU, 

Ra^pvtoHo., 

1900 A41AX, Z.. H.A.. Afuann. )y.C. 1. 

1904 •ALTuaiS, Jurtio Q W„ I.3.O.. H.B.B. Ooaaui. Tripoli; Union Clnb. 
Matla. 

1904 gAuBsa Au. R6. Hod. Syci. C.I.E.. LL.D., 2 CuAjgan Piece. 5.7.1. 
1919 *Amx«au, V., (Ik Bouektron, Boanie, HU. I'trRNr, Frenee. 

19S1 AxvsasoK, Fndahck, M Oale, S.W. 7. 

1015 *AMTAtn, Parulit Jlati lal M., 9,A., AppelloU Juige, Jkelevar PWt. 
Jhairspalan, Ef^uiant. 

1017 -A«ayu/.SAS sr, a 7.. K.A., The High &*W. Perth. WeaUrn A uafrdlitf. 
1921 *tAKuBftv^n, Uaj. CSiu. 3., M.A., D.6.T)., C.d'., Pori 8vZm, 

1921 *ATScoi;fli!, Un. F,, 20 OorAoi RL, Shanghai. Chine, 

1909 "AvyaWOAa. T. R. 309 A*>draiysr lane. IK. ifA>» Si..Tanjort. 

1919 *Ba, S(»y» Ukojigi Head Moatcr. A.B. High Seheci, AUone, Rangoon, 
Bvma. 

1017 BASfittpy, J. P,, 34 Bruten Si.. W. 1. 

2920 *DAO<m. PlaAOlblioMn, R.A., yidyalrhacn EaminAar, $ JJijiak, P.O. 
Babina, Jtengfmr, N. Satgal, 

1003 "B.ULsy, R«'. T. (<n])Aine, D.Litt., B.D,, M.A., 8<K oj OrianLd Slvdita, 
Pind>v.Tg Citeaa, B.O. 2. 

1918 *DASoa. Lt. ChM. C., IniemationaX PetnUam Ce., ApattaJa 102, 
Tempice, Jfeevoo. 

J019 *B.UA., Chaa. Sdv., 58 Parkvood Rd., Beaearuhe, IleaU. 

1017 "BauapdaAII, Ra^niil Zevitaj, 162 Harriaon RAy Caienlla. 

1921 *BAMasK, Gbaii A,. 32 Slantag Ao.. Sefton Pt.. Briatol. 

1021 *BA!rSRJAw 6»b« A. C.i PUadir, 3 Soerah \al Lenty Sdiaghuie, 
CelonUa. 

1910 *BAMnuBA, Br. RuUh&ri, H.B.. F.T.A.S?., Aanft Cooiir, BaVy. 

^ourdJt, Bengal. 

1017 *EAjrsuT:B, Babu Kednreawar, B.A., .!«»(. Bngineer, P.O. BabaAtaip, 
DangaL 

1921 *BA^RiL)Be, Babe Saipa Ktatiore. M.A., Rcminiar. 89 Up. Circular Ri, 
CaUuati. 

1921 "Bamtrjt, a. K., U.A., B.L., Ple'idn, JvJge'a Ot.. AHptir, 109/4 
St,, OoteuUa. 

102 1 •Bassfcjr, A- M.A., Saairi, 38 Waneick Orford. 
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MSY OF UKMBeRa 


^Ba^kbji. I>r. I>«bi FtdA, H.B., The Senti Picrmaef, 1^3 Up. ChitjMer 
Bd., C^kvUa. 

1940 •BAJtrejt, F. N., Sni S^hib. taU DeieAH Diar SioU, Pictorw Pk. South, 
Beneree. 

1919 •BaHSKJI, B. W.. RSe.. « CSmieai IS 

BHiwnelme JH. AUahabed. 

1918 »B*aAt*T.Utf.A«, M.A., y^c/. ©/ formn Chrietiat Cdiit9<. 

Lehort. 

1912 •Babsabb, J, T. 0., C.LB.. ^««L Cotnntivicner, Xyit Ki/ina, Burma. 
199* iBABKfcPt, Uonri D., litt.P., Prof, o/ Saiuiril, Univtr*itp CoB^e; 
i^wnn, W.C.L 

I8S0 *tB4BOOA, H.H. Sir $A;Bji RM^Qftekmr BahAdur, D.C.S.T>i 
MAh&njt of* 

Eou. 1908 BAsaBT, Bin8, Prof. ^ ArcM, FtOo LouiH, Hue !>e*forl. 
Jtaehermu, A isriere. 

1921 •Btsii. HrmchaadrA, J£.A.. B.L, FaZ<^ Bvjh fort 
CakuM^ 

1940 *BaA 1), PfBph<)llAeli4ndi«, Prof, of Betmomia, SoUvr Ootlepe, I*dor». 
1881 •TBatb. Ror. J. Dtbw, 2S6 PorUAow M.. W. 9, 

1907 "BitAiur, Prof, C. RA^roond, P.UtC., The U^ivertitp, Bdmuni Si., 
Jiintinfbom. 

1919 Bill, Oorg«, 88 WalpoU Sl, Kev, VUieria. Auetralie. 

1901 Bill. Mi«e <7«rtTqti^ 96 Flonnc St., 3.W. 

1921 *8iiahah, Kijj A. Mejid, Sch. of Orktlai StudUe. Pineburp Cirout, B.C. S. 

1919 *TBi(LVALrAfr, 5U)ri|auf K., M.A., Hi.D , Pr^. t^Sauehit. Colttye. 

Bihcktaje, Bhamburda. Poona^ 

1912 •BestiABD. Pwm A.. Shaeiri. Sox 27. C62 Weel Bad At.. New Torb, 
U.S.A. 

1892 ‘Bbtak, a. a.. U.A.. lari AlmenePo Boa hr ia Anhk, 7ri>tUy CdUpe, 

Canhridfe, 

1893 SBcTifUPQB. H., PitfoU, SMkrTtiiiJ. Bvmji. 

1899 jSsviuupnB. Mr*. U., FilfoU. ShoUermiU, Surrey. 

1904 *BiviR. Bdw. Laannrr, Av. dee BaHne 49, Vaienee-our.BtSne, Proute 
1884 •tBsABHA, SbijiBjje D.. M.D,. 8 i>rdl<fd7 Jid., S.B. U. 

1940 •BtfAVDARB. StAlloAnd T.. J.P., F.8.A,, Bm Bahadur, 410 f’tehtrduw, 
Pod h'o. $. d»ut8c> 

1921 *BiLAX&i£i, U. Qtuicl, CAtV S^ M Sahib of Xuniher State. 

Simla IJiU*. 

Hon. 1883 BsA^iPAnsAB. Sir iUiubiihnB Gopal, E.C.7.E,, LLP., 
^SM^AAif«B«a,' Poona, BomSs.y. 

1920 ‘BoABADWLr*, F(o{. VftjnBrilk^B, M.8c., St JoAji*« CoUtfie, Aprs, V.P. 

1920 •ftHAnDVA/, DBtt«tr«yL K., EA.. ViAytbkHtau, Prof, of Ud UteL aud 

Saeebril, 51, Filtrl* Soedeeh, Manpoiare, Q. Mia. 

19(8 ‘BfrAT, V. Q., D A. 

1921 *5HArTACirA8?A, Betioytoih, M.A,, 28 PaM&iui^ SU, COkvUa. 

1909 •BiaTT*<T!*JiVA, Batbu Balswar, Dtp Ma^raie. S4 Yidtaeagar 5r., 

Gslddte. 

1912 •BiunioffAinA, Bsbu J/otis Cbodra, U.A., FoW, Biqh Oovt 
Purnea, Bihar, India. 
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lOSl *BimBAy. Bibboti, Hoi Olamthvri, SO Formim 31., W. 9. 

1011 "fiBBAQiiATKA, Kftrinj K. L., 20 S»Ai OiMk'^ Lane, Bcadm 8f., 
CaktIU. 

1929 *Biswaj, Ntgendnuittb, B.A., {The Braimsekori/a Tidyakj^c, Banchi, 
B.iO. 

19S1 *Ptvas, H. 6. 5., KibliCone^e, O^ord. 

1911 A. il., lilLD., 24 ^srdwil Jid., 0»/W. 

1990 IBuODBV, C. Otto, cr? Fart's Covrl 3q.. 3W. 6, 

1997 *S1^LVWITAB£T, Prof. Jfifc F.. Wcodknde, OerToriPs Cm*, Buetc*. 

1909 *Sbc^, E A. H,. I.C.S., cfo SeettUttiel, Al/ahabad, V.P. 

1995 Bodb» Mn. bt. Hnyrin, Pb.D., Tht Chanlty, SkttfiHbvr^, Dar»tl. 

1920 "Bowiu. Cecil A> V,. Cki^ Ste., litsptctoraU Gak of Option*, Peking, 
CJUna. 

IfiSl "Bowbtbad, J., Carpus OhHsti CoOege, Cawiriife. 

1011 •Botbb, M. I’AbW A. U., 114 Pwe dv Boo, Paris, VJIe. 

1914 •Botlb, Do«r. Lady, OS ^seu’t Qak. 3.W. 7. 

1007 IBeowB, R. Gront, LC.S. (rot), Ro>r. TrsaSubBr. SaU tudia Unitti 
8^*ie« Olalf, 3i. JejNst't 8g., 8,W, 1 , 

19S1 •fisowv, 8. K., D.P.C, BroAmoM CcOeg >, i 

1917 Bbovt), Tiio«., /.« Ao^vr, Omlon Baed, StUlon, Svrrfi/. 

18$9 Sdv. Q., U.A, P.B.A.i Adant Prof. ^ Arabic} Pembroke 

Coiirge ; Pineeod, TrumpinytofiBd., Cambridffe. 

2919 Bkowsk, 0., PCS., Oi«'/«feilurcA, Basis. 

1907 *SBnKTOi', Uojor ChbboJm D., 9 Z<er»u>)rfA Pfvr. SjtN&vrpA. 

1909 •Bo«(LBR, Dr. A., /««• CoB.; SCI OntdhrrM TerrM. AMV. 6. 

1919 SuDQB, Rlc G. A. Wfilliv lilt.D., P.&.A., Brilish Muserint, W.C. 1. 

1900 *t5TTkDVAV, UoQ. UBh&r»)a41iir%j filrlUjayChandU. Bahadur, Maliaraja 
of, LO.H., K.C.S.I, K.ai.£.. TU Pokes. SirrdtMTS. Benffal 
29S1 Bocma, 81aA|rufii N,, B.E, 81nihtj‘forp But, Feppet 3 l, W.0.1. 

1919 BojtKtrr, Prof. V. C., D.D.. UVm Jtoad Carntr, Ceiniridc^. 

1997 *BvbM, Ricliardi O.6.L. e/o Ontdloy ^ Co., 04 Porliomftif St, 8.W. 1. 

1918 “Borrowbs, Kfajor H. 0 . A. D., ek Mtlbottras 0 . ^F. Oram. School, 

BomatH Btl.,3. yorra, I’irioria.Audralin, 

Bm. 19S0 CAiwtKO, Prof. W., iCoainjMitaa 78, D^rtcM, RoRoiiA 

19SI 'CAHPBSti;, J. 8. F., ChriM Civreh CoOrffs, Oj^ni 

1697 *tCAiiP9EU., Rot. W., D.D., CO 3l. BiehuP^Bd, Basra emontk. 

I9S1 "CAMCiOHABb, Wat. B. Q.. Boriioi GoOeffe. O^erd. 

1390 *C&B?sirT8e, Bov. J. Bottbi, D.LItt., 11 J/arOon Perrj/ Bd., Oxfbrd. 

2919 Ca£&, R. a Cs)]ifi|. IXB.B., l.GS. (rat), 0 Pii^ar.4ci., (K. 24. 

1$8S Eov. )919 Cabaatslls, Rt. Re?. L. C., Bifiofi ifSe^oni, Si Bede's 
Codege, BancAssier. 

1951 *0BAJU.iaAit, H. C.. K.A., ledvriT fn Aneien/ M. Bisl., Univ, 
Caksua, 25 Sotengcr Pd., XaJig/iab, Cfdcslia. 

1917 *CvAjrRA7A%Ti, Fbani B., B.A., Sni.Dep Magfslrole IM Cks*. Bovmi, 
BeoffoL 

1899 *CRaKaAVAiitL R*i Bahadtir H. UcJiuo, U.A., 14 Prrlmrr Bosar Rd., 
P.O. P. Inlafli/, Cokuko. 

1877 *CnA»BE&CdUet, Bull Hall. BM PkAmond, Oenna, S/rriier!and. 
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U$T or 


18fl5 '1CiU«fD» DcwwiTufc, O.B.E., 1-^.8., «/o ft* «/ 

1919 •CoAJisu. Prot. K«m» PraMid, 97a Petiu IfMjrital M. IntaQ^ P.O.. 
CaktiUa. 

19I» *QaiVoz*. lUo, B.A., IX.B.. U/41 Oritrly 

£atar, Bfnortt Cntt, U.F~ 

1020 •CaiftAK, B.^, IX-R, 0Wi>»irs«>C-P. 

1020 •CaABrmsA, M. Ph D., OotfaUn 13, Uftah, Men. 
iOU *tCBAnro 08 Biioo«i£A 8 S, Dvwna B«h«diir 6«vindu9, 450 iitnl Su, 
Oeor^ Tovn. MaJeat, S.C. 

1012 •CaAjnurtA, B*bo Arun OJimdf*. Medical Priulitiimar. }rabadifiij>, 
^W^a, Ben^. 

1030 ‘Cbaftbiuba, EmuiU K . /mp. ofPatlO^. DhoMbad. ManihaM. 

S. diO- 

1015 ■Crattiwct, Hon. Ur. H AwJ aondr*. IC.S.. Beard of Iniustrtee 
^ Munkioiw, Biab. 

1921 'GuATTBLJU, Rii Stliib N. 0., Sup*. Board of Jaiowww’#. 1 Cwtflfil 
Bonn Si. CAlckiU. 

J9S1 •CiutTswiR. Sodhou P., o/e B. ^ Oo., 80 Cliot Si. CalcaOa. 

1010 *CVaitop4DHT4V4, KhU Kumur, EA.. 16 KuMhoA Difi Si. OaloM 
1010 *CnAT(n?ui» r«ndit GobAH 1*1, Am, j?sir)v«<t/. farruJtMad. V.P. 
1015 *OEAT(r»v8D7. Pondit 81u7 Kumw. B.A.. Sec., JtateBtr State OonneU, 
Jbahopat/tn, tU^fuiaio. 

1014 *CiuuDlTVBi, Citkni (1)., All BaMar, Zruniytda^ 4> Hon. iio^raUi, 
Skerpur Totca BO.. Mgxtenei^gk. Ben(fal. 

1915 'CSAVbni'M. BaImi Hennngo Oi., ZniNtwlor A- Hon. ifce^'rfrate. 

Sherpar T'otn P.O; Mt/moneingh, Hcm^L 
1014 *CoAT7DHCBi. Dobo OopokUs, 2onii ndor, 82 HneioH Pov, Calcatbi 
1910 *C){&tniBtiiO, UmcoCh. Sinht, Aod Maater Dull H.H. ScAodi Helro^ona 
P.O., Be«^ 

1018 *CiucDiitiRV, Bobu Hlnulniraiir Koy, Zami/tdar, Buanla. BoriaeJ, 
Bengal. 

1031 Cazunfosn, Vfarount, G.C.U.G.. Q.C8.I, Q.C.I.E.. G.B.B.. 

18 Qaem’e Gait Ptaee, S.ir. ?. 

1018 ’CutZBSs^iLUiu.SA, SAin.iAit Gronl, Dstfilv, KaramogueAi. Xpolo, 
Japan. 

lOM -('jrowBLSv. K. 0,, CB.I. IC&. (rrL), UpkiO. Bade. CamvaJL 

1020 ^noriA, B. L. U.A., 11 Otarpi Sf. Sdinb arph. 

1021 •(^owwcBi, Ur. P- 

1010 Kiiax. Dr. lYalter £.. Pr^. ofSaneWii, Unit, of CXicapo. ITt., V.8.A. 
1912 CLArso^, Copt. Gemrtl 1. U., O.E5., 30a CUnticarie Qdns., IT. S. 
1004 "CLassm, C.. CoiuNicl Bemlanai, Oto^ enon, Btit-eX Gaiana. 

1011 •CiJKyx, Bov. Edw, .loA, O.EE.. 17 Bv«iN*f4ci 5^., Btme Bap, Kcnl. 

1907 H.il. Uolionja Sri Sir Bona Vuna, G.C.1E., of, E iDdia. 

1007 *CocsMX, Alexander Smith, yonker*. B.Y., V.8.A. 

1910 *rC5PBixoTOV, Houpliroy W.. ofo SetTOnTtat, Cohmho. Ceylon. 

1020 •Coicw. Goorgo. lAbrariaa Vajinaitny .Yet Ukrary. BeoffZvfc, Sian. 

1900 •CoDis, Saoxvni X, 11 Peier Si, Manei^er. 

1909 CoLMtwBAJ*, W., ICS- (ret.), CO V. Cnmuxa M, S.TT. 8. 

1012 •Comira, Codlrty F. &, I.CS., efo Grlndtay <6 Co., Bombay. 
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Coox, S. A., ZJUD.. 26 LetuJlMJU., 

Idi9 C00X)«, BKhftrd. The Crcfi, Dttiinf. Maid3toiu. 

1906 *tCoo»AitASWAHT. A. K., Xupfr of 2i*^ian Jrl. Afvteumof Fiu 
AtO, Baiian, Uatt*., U.8.A. 

Hov. 1693 OoftDT¥B, Prof. Homi, $ five d« Siam, Farit, XVIt 
1021 'CoTTDiLL, W. 8., GcvL Ofittr. Mr**, tta Siitfiaport- 
1988 Co<»«xs, HcfU7, Lait Supt. Arvk, Sumg JiriSia, ir. Circle, c/o GrinSIag 
<9 Co., 64 PorIusnm4 $. |?. |. 

I6l0 CooSLASO, Uk (Gertrude), ClemlZan, SarnarS NtU, M, 10. 

1019 *CowL8y, A. R., U.A., D.LiU., Bodleg’t Litrcfiaii} ftoQiaUn Cotie^e; 
04 St AUaU'4. Oxford. 

1010 ■Cbawwsio, Semaol J., DX, Blitt., Pre^. of Bnc^th Pidioio<jg, 
CilKeliAH CoBfge. Uadrat. 

)912 *Crssw8LL, K. A. C., 18 RegraVt Purb .V.ll'. 1. 

1019 Cx03(, W, E., 13 Cav«Hdi»\ fid., ^'taibHry^oA-Tryin. fin'eceL 

lOJ 5 •QOXNOXO, Sc Joiin Otest, K.C.X.E., CB.L. 6o ilodford fid., N. 2. 

1909 Ovew^ or Kxotestor. Uerquaen, K.O., O CSI., Q.C.I.R., P.B-S., 

HttelvaoJ, «r. Btitinfftlilr, HanU. 

1908 *DAtCKEK, Dr. Becnoel, Prof. JeteP CoOege, OniUforJ St, ll'.0.1. 

1801 ^t^'Ai.'nru.A, Comta Qeblet, PalaU <Ut Aoadinfet, DrutMlt. 

1364 {Daxbs. ftf. LongwoTth, ICS. (ret.), Criebmtre, Bilstlx/rou^X fid., 
Ontld/ta’d. 

1981 *DA>mr, Rer. Iforberb, St. Oeor^s Oaiioiral, /eruNleok 
1009 *DAMt 0 Y, Rev. Q., 8.J,, St. Marg'a, Kurfeong. 

1021 ”Da&, Uubat 6. LeJ, B.Se., I.L.B., Ihp. CoUteto*. Bamirjnif, UJ*. 

1930 *J>A9. Sal)U T&rtJc Cb.. P.O. Ujoneharbasar, Bjanehar. Tippcfo, Bangd. 

1021 ”Da.^, Jetiodm K., B. A., Sch. of Oritrdal Sikiiat, TixAvrg C^«4, S.O. S. 

1910 *DAe.GoKA, Niberencbasdra, B.A, Aut. fievslun/lon Off., Lira^tr 

P,0., BrxQtS. 

1030 'Datta, Prof. Blieve., Bhatiri, QooL CoUtgt, Ajmtr. 

1913 ‘Datta, JnAncstlre Neth, of Pott Office*, Hovjkli/ Div., Hoiomit, 
Bengal. 

1919 *DAVAif, Aoielek Raj, 4 Pwclin^Am Cevr^, 118a BtgoaSt, Coieutta. 

1004 *Davar, U. B., M.A., Pli.D., 80 fid, BmiM^ 

J915 "Davibs, Rot, A. W., fit Jdm'a CoQtgt, A^ro, V-F. 

1894 •fDATiES, Rot. T. Witton, B.A, Ph.D., D.D., Prof. o/5«miftc LatgaoQtt, 
JJrdv. Cofi. ff VotlX IFolw, ftrga Saul, Bangor. 

1021 *Davis, B. R C., U.A,, TIViAaM CdStct, Oxford. 

1920 *J>AT7e, 0. Koel, U.D., Jded.Off.MitKicipdl Hedlh Dept., Bhinghei, CAtxo. 

1920 "Davai,, RofhAW, M.A., M.O.I., firiwipol Dluirmea CoBtgt, 

Lakoy, Panjah. 

1931 Dbans, Lady (Unreld), 7S Oberemad ifone., fi.lP. 11. 

1920 "Dm, Kuu»r Hint K., fioroboaor, fio^d, ColruUa. 

1921 "Dn, Sri U N., Sabgabiaode, Jubtraj, P.O. {Tekboti. Oatfenn, Medrtu. 
1019 *tDBa&AAMAX. ^ci Uobefi, B.Se., Bolonkal Skrpeg Mia, fi. fictoiucsl 

Gdns.. Solavieal OM. P.O., Bovrak, Bengal. 

H05. 1908 Drutucb, Gebaimret Prof. Dr. Friedrich, SaMr. I/tijitig, 
fiOAVAJA 
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1921 *!Db^ Ckpt. R. B., c/0 yat- Baoiefl^Vti. SH jBuJtoptsaif, B.O. 3. 
1020 *;DsO, HAbum^koau SH SodJisots S. Sing. Anjwr ftudalcry QtaUj 

B.O. SsL no ^an&sl/*vf. 

1909 "Dmxa Cbaiu, Dlwu Bfthndur T., Eigk Qnrt Tahl. CaMoamtnl, 

Tridawpoi^, i£a3ra*. 

1890 'Lauukk, Pr«f. P., 89 S**!, Ofrmojtf. 

1912 *LcTA, Prof. BaiDA, ?7t«0»r4(iMa. if^LittufyaJa, Kan^i, P,0. Shampur, 
B^nor, O.P~ 

1920 "^Detokskh*. Vn, R L. J/aaA, nr. Caira. 

1904 *L¥ws<Tii9r. Robert Hgrt, U.A., I.C.S.. 100 Abiafion BJ., Osrfar^, 

1915 "Pn. XaoiBd loll, Eok Sarabagor, CMnm^ HoogUn, 

Btncal. 

1905 "PKiXDiiVAY. Uqiq C!h»v, TaJai i^oi Satut, &agkok, Siaau 

J9S0 "SOAK, Bobo Golmliutb. 5.S., Librarian, PrvUmey CoZL, Cakulla. 
1914 Picatficc;. M. Lowm, ShMrr^tji. EeuUntre, Strrty- 
1908 *fDDr. tfalik Uubomentd. On. Xamfer, SrtaUt oi tka itaviab, iTonui^ 
Panjab. . 

1894 *D‘0iiDixs7ta. RoigOr Pb-P«» Pr^- of SantlrU, The UniversUf/, 
PArofmtl, ilttMiflk 

1919 PcQJAL&Mir, &er. E., P^wcrtAir lUatag, BoUiPordy, Dewik 

1920 'DOVZACB, 1. &, Waiian OoO^ Otfari. 

1910 *D&AZZ<B*occM&>r, D. X. 1.CJ3. tfa T. Coot A Son. Se/nboif. 

1920 •Dritw, Q. R.f V.A. Uoydaien CcSeyt, Oxford, 

1921 "Peu, Pandit EalUa Nan7ai). B.A.. XiL>B., Chief Jvdffe, Ssneani, 

Ccjrt iadi& 

2917 'Du&A!. SajoceJ Abi^liua. B.A.. Imho OotU^, Peel. Bonbon 

1907 RL Hon. Sir H. Afortlner, O.C.1A.C?., K.CRL, P«nm«^ie 

^owe. Rub, Si. SJiiutr, Canieall, 

1917 *PvTT. Prof. Analnil C, CoBeye Bouu, SareiUg. V.P. 

1919 *DrTT. Kamala P., bl.A., B.r.. Off, in Ckarye Revenue Pejif,, Tippera 
Slate, Agertala P.0,, Hill Tippere. 

1917 *Pm. Laliu Pnaad, 181 JfaniUcU A. Cokalta. 

1931 "EnKJ^, Robert F., CtfU Ckurth. O^ori. 

2921 ”EDWABrk«, Mn. C. HsnftfM, Pci-Aca. 

19M -Bn^rAnca, E, Orienlat Boote A- 2iSS. Pr^. SrUisi ittuMn. W.C. 1. 
1930 •EoviXM, 5, 0, C,. 24 Srietol Rd. Sndeliffe. Sheffield 
1919 rZbVAMt*. S. M.. I.CB. («».), Afreatfene, ChieiAwel. Kent. 

1919 •ErvKirpi, Sariar Abdul O. K.. (•anaaii. Lahore. 

1922 Euaooo, Cynl f., 19 Ornami^ Odne., .V.IT. 6. 

1905 ’ZuoT, Rt Hoo. Sir Cbarlo*, K.Cil.G., GB., RriHeh gmbatey. Tolyo, 
Japan. 

189? jEtUH, Ateu, Geoigo, SI, A., ITos, Liiaaruh. 93 inihic Rd R’W 9 
lOJfi Bu.a. M)*8 M. P., 56 Part Rd.. Okreeater. 

1919 Et,Y, Akx. KWsjiatripli, Very Rer, Tk»n of, The Deanery. Ely. 

1WJ7 •tornovsM, R, E, CT,E, IGS,. Barlaaintton Manor, PebeorA, Shmo. 
J9W Errixovauaijr. SUurico L,, 29 Domtide Crete ent. AMT, 3. 

1921 "Etass. J. H, P„ lj'4d/ww CoBeye. Ogfeed. 

1»I9 JJvi, B)li, Udy, fie Alezandm Club, 12 Groetenar Sk, V. I. 


IIST OF USM9FBS 


II. 


IMS Fai»!Iuvb, H«r^ CSias., C.S.I,, 78 Phifbeefh Qilne., S. rf. 5. 

XS81 "fFABOCBS, J. 

1880 *tFA8tJ)0H-JAXO, Babfttlurr N&wAb Sir, E.CI.K., C.8.I., fair 
to H, Bt, B. Iht yizatii oj H^fdgrobsd, Thccan, 

1021 *FA&M8ft, licDij, lOS HjfTtt R^., OlAt<r<>r. 

1010 •Fai»«D)Ti 8, J. .V., D.Iitt, 11 Pwtfhag ifA, Oj/iwi 

1014 *PAtAn, Uoulvj S;«il A., K.*i*H., Bamnulat. Pangpur, Btngal. 

1921 FupmaK. W. It. U.B.. B.8.. 8 IfAiteAoptl Ed.. S. i. 

1014 "FisMUSOK, Jc^n C.. Ptkin^, OkUui ., 

1901 ■Fnwvuj«cw, J. C., I.C.S., c/» H. B. Bxitc A Oo., 0 TMn Ifolt, 5,ir. 1. 
1907 ^Fbmuu), MAjor U. L., c[9 Orindhi/ A Co., Bontbaj. 

1803 *1?1X0T, I«ouis« £Nmf«i(r it V&foU Fnntait ^SttrSmt Orimi, HanOi, 
Intlo-CJliM. 

1021 *Fi 9II, RC'V. TliOb, CiJUcio Beio, eia Pietrc Caraliint 30t R^iita. 

1909 SFosTg*, Wm,, C.I.E., <lt SnpL o/ Eeeorit. Mia Offict, S. 11'. 1 . 

I?0^. 1918 Fooenet, A., 280 Bnui Baa2iail. 2*/iTie. SlVt. 

1921 -ppAaftTW. H- J., 1.0 S,»M /iK«i St.. Iffitg M.. Oxford. 

1907 'pRASSfc, Chat. I.> CoaiKtl Offieo, IP. ife^Avol, Oantia. 

1910 Fs^AZBO, Sir J. G., 1 Br<rirC«ur<. FcMplf, £.^. 4. 

1018 F^issit, Urs. F. W., Tin HoOia. BahoMbe, Sustfz. 

1919 Uaj. W. J., V.D,, F.S.A., Sionj/gcfe, Ltiretler. 

1021 *FftUUY* Airrad» OoUape, Oi^ord. 

1018 FOVKV. A. S., Oritnial Soolt <b MSS. Depf» Bn'lUk 3lMrun> W.O. I. 
1018 *^F9U^Ki, Oiuacppc* Ph .D., LLD., 3. Lorm» ii Moooo, Italy. 

1931 *ftiitiTTALU J. S., Rcn^con. Burma. 

1021 *OAaBtn)juA:AOKAR» A. B., M.A., Prof, of SantkrU, Blphintiont CoUtyt, 
Boinbag. 

1930 'Oaiii/OX, 3ri Jadlth Singh, Intp. of ForesU A Bd.. " Seiti Shabb- 
cAinlak Oobiot iletat, Joikptr, 

1890 Gait, Sir FxlvAnl A., K.aS.I, Th« Oro/I. Pari UiU. W. !>. 

19 L9 *QAtf&ns, T. S., M.A.* I>.T., MaJtaft^‘a Ofiltgieit S ■kool, Ift/tore. 

1921 'Ganoa.vaABa, Kumar SioK^ Srinafat IWOar, Srinayar P.O., 
Parnta. B. ^ 0. 

1910 *GAJ<aOLr, 0. 0., 6.A., lS/1 Oaaydli/'t Lene, Cakirita. 

1912 ‘QikKOULY, Babo UanomohMs, fAjiWr.OO 

Slretf, Cxlrklta, India. 

Bmt. 1920 Ga^:«gaVi Prof. C^. CiarTaMl-, Mmbrt 4« VI/mtiM, I At. it 
tAliaa. Parit, Zll'a. 

1919 ^Gariibtt, C«lln Ounplk^lU C.I.E., 1,0.3., r/o Ori/tdlat/ iCo.,^ Pariia~ 
ntnl Bt., 3.]f. 1. 

1919 QA»Dr<rBB, AUq H., 9 Lantdoioae Jid., TT. 11. 

1910 *Ga 3R, Baoari^i IaI, Bnfiow, Btr.iehi. 

1919 •QABTPAxe, J«bo, B.Sc., Prof, of Are!., Ifnio. of Utrrpoiji; HiTbrt 
Heute, FftS^Sd, iMnet. 

1890 SQaotir, U,, Ph.D,, 193 Maida Fair. W. 9. 

1918 *0£Dftff, Per. A. S., BeyapeUah, Berpenden, HeHr. 

1908 *10810. Wm, E,, IT. A., LL.D., littD., Ovylvtovn, Pa.. C.S.A. 

1919 *GsTrr, Mlw Alice, 73 An. dtt Cismiv Bly^itt. Paris, 
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‘GnoRPiDA?, M&db*vtM H.. I7d i$«nirar Pt/ft. Aiiai4 S/tvnn, P«Met 
1990 *Gii09AL, HfiHpwl*, Head iltuifr, PaJ E.P. School, P.O. ilaii/ihadal, 
Midnapon, B«%aL‘ 

1919 *0hosb, Nfl^cftdrK NaN), B. A. 

ifl?0 •OiiCOT, Br. Sand* C., P.C.P.S, fi SOaram OhetVo St, CalnUa. 

1920 "Gross, 8\»S Komu*, B.A., 7 Rogtftdro Duti Ltnu. Cakutifu 

1903 "OsosiT, Wo(«ndf«Mth, SaioJtr, ^waa oj PtHlaUrt/ Chit/ of 
Jathpar, 0-P~ 

1931 GttSBnTSOS, Hsj. Q. W.. 379 BolneyJoh Rd.. 3.5. 90. 

1910 Op**, liar\ei, M.A., 7>.Utt„ of OrioiUoJ Boots, Briiiah Uiumn. 

W.C. 1. 

19)0 GoxRRPiB, J., fhi Uontouai, BUuurthy Rd., .V.IF, 8. 

1813 "GiFPBfticiT, H., 3'imtfin, Chino. ' 

1916 "Oq&OaSA, B«t. W. Q.. U.9.A., )Fe#by Uemsf. 8. Srisbanf, Qutvtsiond, 
AtuVolKL 

H<09. 1893 GotPunsR, Pra!. Ijtiu*, ? BotlC-UKa, Budapett, Hirngarg. 

1000 "QoiTDM,, H.H. Sit B1i*B<ntMah}i St^nnijS, Q.C.I.E., I<L.D.> D.C.L, 
Thakor Ssbob of, 

1931 "QooMts, Uost R«». A., S. J., Af:ht!ohop tf Bomhsg, ArthhUhof't 
BoHu, Fcrf, 8ombo>g. 

1919 "GoPALAmoMAR, S. S.» BomI Uitoton CoBejt, CoUeuL 
1030 "Gopt^AtB, Pandit P., SC.A, Bthadur, Mtnthtr of Sl^io 

CoHittil. Joipor, Bofpidana. 

)S8l "fOovrucsiuzK TijaAnr, «/ Aliforh. 

i 812 "GOTf>n, Bfv. P,, If, A., //ejkoiwtaU ri'eoro^, 5sMe« BfiJfi, Torlt, 

1910 "GfiARAM, IF. A., JrMfor lo MiniM/p pf .4grieiil/tr*. Bongiol', SioiTk 
1018 f asAVBd; R. £.. 6 Oroofn Pari, ?K. 5. 

1916 "Orat. R«p. G. BacbwiRn, D.Lfit., 88 .V*r&<in Bi.. Ox/tad, 

19] 8 Gaux. P. W., WhUeptbt, Groei Shslferd, Oambridgr. 

J 018 GxRBxaRiELPS, Rob^ B., LC.B. {nt.), 3S Otorpen St, W. 1. 

1803 "Oanxcr, Sct. Albert W., P.D., ITie Prineijafa Lodge, 8t John'a 

BoS, nigSbuTf, .V. fi, 

im gfJMiitsox, Sir GeoTga A„ K.C.I.B., Ph.l>., U-P,, F.B.A., 

I.GS. (reL]i Vx'S.PieeiOBXT, i^sfA/nntAsn, Conberfry, Snrrei/. 

1910 Griffitii, P. U. II AVteM (Mna., Oxford. 

10)0 <«Br. Sf. 1., Pro/ it rVnitenUf, 10 But It Poalsiw, Aagers. K, et 

I~ Vranee. 

1807 Jtii'EAT, A, Bliuvnn, la TkarHiM Bill, 8.W. 19. 

Hwx, 18D8 Orioi, Pruf. Ignacc, U SoUeght Okw. Pouto. 

192 1 SWUAWCE, Rn*. Prol, A.. 48 .Yorrt Bsileg, Durhon. 

iOlO •OifSAWrtPiiASv, IV, P., iJrik, of Ptbti: InUrneHon, Rota ViBa 
Jfi. I.ai inio, Crnjon. 

i 0-0 "fl ITTA. Dahd K JiM h* M., M. K. Chief .Vrd. Off ,^2lohitltoAol Roj. RenjnL 
JOl," "GoTrA, Kumnd BnnUtm Ito-, JkA., 4rA Pre^iiUn'g hJogufrale, i Banl> 
sink S:.. CokH/tn. 

103( "GuTTA, nteifi Lai, LL.R., Pnf. of JJoli<mol>fa, Rojo Rom 

9>. Koihnpur, 

1017 "Upwa, PAJnanl R. Sm. VidyahiTuU. Jag^yoli OJke. I Buddhiat 
TemjJe Lone, P.O. Boieitaw, CaleuUa. 
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lOU *Grm» Saurindn Koinar, R.A.. 6.L« B.LHt.. Pli.D., Sarr^^at-Zarf, 
Ser tiOfftTjf, Coietrfte, 

IdlS *GifPTA. ‘D«hu Stiivft Pruw(3, Sepc UfAMnit, Benara. 

•Goaoox, Lt.*Crf- IhUlp R. T.» C.&r., LA., c/« H. 5. Ki»g <b C»., 
6 PaU MaB, 9.ir. 1. 

1821 Gmj<u, Opil W., Lets., 8 dorant Otitu.. A'.TT. 3. 

1818 *Qcnk<i, KAoh&fft Xal, M.A., In*pc\,'lor ChaUl»gftk CinJe. 

Raipvr, C>P> 

lOfO •QVKV. KazqU P., OcrA« Plialat. JvUfklport, C. P. 

1821 •QwrKX, It H., M.A., Prof, of fiotyrcir, Trfuili/ Colkjje, Dublin. 

1810 *Gyx, Mauds U»ung, Iiuj/oeUir of Stem, Ojnun Shop, MandnUt/. 

1921 •lUtio, IT., B.A.. .Vw OolUif, Otfml. 

1833 *E«o8Ait9> SirW, H. D., K.C.M.G., C.B., H.B.il, Uinistef BtiideiU d; 

ComU-Oon. to i?«pu3iic ^ tils S^ttaior. 

1802 ■H&QonAN. Trot Q.. 26 ChaiUon Si. S. W. 0. 

] 820 -llAiDATU, M. A. Khan. AI bar MirtsU. DoVii. 

1811 Kerast, AUoa, Scft/ord, 3^4Sfa. 

1388 •Buo. U.-Col T. WoMer, C.U.Q.. LA., If.B.B. Cotttulaia, Itpokan, 

• Persia, 

1819 *HaJBLA, Kr]pa Sb&nkar. M.Se., LL.B., Pr^. of ilaikemaliea, Jtaja 

Ptttn Cciiefe, XoUtapore. 

HUi, H. R., M.A., F.S.A., Briiui Bvseuut, 17.0.1. 

1908 *HAUifiAV, Robert, OA^eshsa Mian«n> A’alufA 5 i«h. 

1821 HaiaD, C^oglni Abdnl, of Joliore, 31 ^ Oeorfe'e Sd., S.tf. 8. 

1920 "HAVMQtTi, Kriahiia K., HA., e/o ijnndlajf <6 Ou., M ParUamerd 
&W. h 

J9C4 *Baj« 80 M, Rov. 0.. LiU.D., ^seiin Af><n^ SemUnin, eta Diamo, 0/. 

1820 *Sa4, PtoL A., ] 18 SoHthmoor Sd.. Oxford. 

1820 •HaOQ, Prof. Qaa ?«»]•>•, U.A.. Govt. CcU^ LaAert. 

1931 *HaaDEK, R«v. T. M., LL.IL, TAt UoUfl, St. John's HeUt HighAvr!/, S, 6. 
1915 ‘Habqr&avbs, H., Sepi. of Arokatioo^, Lakore. 

1910 *KAftisy, A. H., U.I., Prinotpal. MadfosaA CoH«Qe, CakuUA. 

1913 •Hityss, Rot, Sob«rC, HL, H, SAan Stake, IfsmlAou, bm Shanto. 
Vp, fvrma. 

1021 Hamits. Mjss, 17 SeSert SL. K.W. 1. 

1918 HaJiKis, Dr. Recidof, 54 IPooil Si, WhaiUg llancAeeter. 

1918 Habjisok, Edgar B., 12 LeopoU Si, W. 5. 

1918 BABTLAtib, Ernest, Horiteisi Cohts, CAepeUte. 

1820 *Hauii, a. K. M. Ali, HA., Loctvrtr «n AroHs ^ Pereiajt, 

OoUe^t, Senifai. 

1918 ”Ha3ax, UaJid-oL, c/o 7. H. Sian, Dep. hiep. Qen. ef PoUoe, (ToiAn 
MaAai, Hpderaboi 

1920 "EUmatT'Khax, Baji K. Gbolam, 4 Sadar Bazar Unee. Camp KatasAi. 

1921 Hat, George B, 88 OKr« Si.. P. W. 2. 

1821 Bayasot, B. E Bairni, ./speieAM AmbaetoJor, 10 Oroirener Sf., Tf. 1. 
1813 ”Bay^ BerberC E E., MUeionarff, Baelxn-eO’Salaaift, EiM.el- 

ZeiioHif, Sjypl. 
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liout.-Ool. !DeiapW«7« 

1916 BufisaT, M]n .Tane C., Vi A., S. \f. 3. 

1911 •Hea’TSL, Prof. Johanjias Ctini^jertlr. S4, 5r«j6«wJZiU bfi Dcbtln, 

Saxmg- 

1912 *Bnonm Joha* Cr»mp»aU Lav, CriunpMti, Maviui:«r. 

19S1 *Hzu,A.H. 

1«1 •Ha*, B*». J. R., S.RS. Mitiian, Beads, U.P. 

191 a Hoi, 8. C^, 7«d. Bduc. (eafcK 36 BevA Zfrirt, N. IP- 3- 
1SS6 tHimiLR, Altrod E., iau Cemmimonar CAinve (hulma, 8 Serierl 
CrmtHt, fi.ir. 1. 

1891 •HtE9CiirBU>, H., Pb.D., LtUtiffr o* Stnitia ot Jemf Unio. Coikgu ; 
14 BandoIpA <3dn»., ff.W. 6. 

19S0 t^ncacocv;. Rav. Gcor^ 8., Ortenfieidt, PtiKdaCuft/, 

1991 EowK, R, X>, B/fftaA W.0. 1. 

1919 •HocA»T, A. M., ^aarodAs^uro, Orgloi. 

1919 HocQKiK.aov, Rar. J. P., 18 Hi, )fifan. Lavt4. 

1918 *11000. X PnuncEionc], B.B.B. CoMulsr Stttiet. Bri(^ Ltffoiiofi. 

BoHftel. Siam. 

1919 Hotumwoatv. E. W., Peartlry, Si FMer't lid., BroodMsira. 

1916 HotKvrOoo, T^y, AlitrAourtt, SloAt PoffM L<tnt, nf. Si/iich, 

1910 •HoufYiJtr>i E. 3., B.A., Tit Brov, CUviM, Samtriti. 

1911 •HoTBiSift, E WadibujD, Prof, of Bantlrilt 7aU FnioertUf, 999 Xstfreacc 

SL, Hev Bart% Cotft., U S-d. 

i 889 IHorcTHa, Lionel <9)arles, 16.0'. Tit Barii, BatUfliert. 

1908 *Homn*, Wm. Woodward, iai Erfar. .9em, O^ce ^ of 

Puilic Itttndian Btnfoit T^riltri' Bldfft., OakitM. 

1919 ‘HofiDr, Affhor K;dtf, RafeM iianiil, BompHr SinJt, B.P. 

Bon. 1909 RooTaM*, Prot., Tit UnmrtHi/, Virtcii, lloBand. 

1917 *Hovum, Major L. A., PoiiiUal Agtaly M^seatt PtroiaR Oulf. 

1919 {HowoBTfl, Sit Hnc7 H., K.C.1. R.. D.C.I., F.R.8., 4.1 XesrAoA Odv.. IP. 8. 
1919 *R07TS9*A, E. TM, Tolerintsimct, 92, Amtitriam. 

1908 •THv:>B. Jaom B., 07 Soul Unnv, Prmt, XVIt, 

1931 ■HvMAir. ^, Wodhan CoUtse, Ozf^ 

1931 ‘iRWCU, Mrs. K.. SfDicttniall Mav. W. 1. 

191$ lapxsaxT, tf. H.. 21 Jfinciiv Lam, B.C, 3, 

1930 ‘IvAitow, W., 6/0 Aiiaiic SocMg of Btajai, 1 Puri St. CoIeuUa. 
lOSO *lyB»*o*a. M. H. Krlahna, Edut, Dtft, 3tg*ore, 

1910 •IrBSOAii. Prof. T. R. Soiba, &5 Oorol MereAnitt .9*. UadmA. 

1916 "lysa, K. RABuawarai. 

1906 Micasox, A. V. Wllliuoa, LL,E., litt.D., Prof. Indo-lroniaii 
CoiuAiia rnmraUg, .Yno Kof*. U.S.A. 

How, 1913 Jaoori, Dr. Harmano, (?^6. Ittpurunoint, San^tril Pro/., 
69 .V(ejuA)‘«(r., Bonn, Oermm^, 

1920 *J*ooB, 7.e. H. E., K.A., 81 Moumin Baa<rg, efo iMkftoto Bou4i, 
Dtdnini Af., Aidittombt, SvTttg. 

1916 "jAnn. Jagtnaadir La), M.A.. /vd^e of lA< CcwrI t4 dudlrotnre. 
/ndore EMe. 
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fdOl *JiKM2<s, W, t.. C.I.S.. TitA Ji$sideit«9, (hof^or. 

1920 *jAAiavit Jubr4j Deo S. 5iI^(b, Cm ot ^>0^ 3a4hfvx, via SancliJ, O.P. 
1983 ‘tJAYAMOifOK^ Tii4kor Sin^h^ TahtHiar ^ S^i S)i> 5i2ii»2)Hr, Q.P. 

1918 'JiVAnuKAt Con B.. U.A.» Ait^caU ef 8upmn« C»yTl Ctplon, Lour 
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Ootama the Buddha. Trasslated from the Pali by liblkkhQ SOeeara. 
i volt. I5s. DCt. 

Bactria : The History ef a Forgottea Empire, By Pnf. H. Q. Ra^LDiSOK. 
With 6 plates and a map. lOs, 6d. uet. Tbe only work deeliog with Greek 
rule in India. 

I U. or Book of Etiquette and Cerenemal. Tmns1at«<l from Uie Clilnoce wlUi 
full Oominen lary by J. St£KLK, 2 rols., ill ns., Ifll 1 . 80s. not. Tbs ri«w«s 
elates that this Is tbs most noteworthy s'ork amongst Cbinete works of 
recent yean. 

Al’Mil fSOifp. 

CbuHsl. The Pblloeopby of Homan Katore. Tianelatcd miii the Obinese, 
with Titiuabie Notee by L I'Slu.'y Brvck. The first tmnalation of Ch« Esi, 
vrbo is coneidsred tlm grenteet of all Chiiieae, rauking nest to bis master, 
Confoeius himself. 

Hirth Aaeworsary Volnae. Dedloftted to Prof. Fh. HlBTH, ol Oolonbla 
^sirenity, Kevr Toik, by life friends and ndBilrera. This woik will form 
the luotC important oollectlon of Chinese sobolmly articles yet issiKd by 
European an^ Amencan scholars, Sobsciiptioo price £2 IDs. 
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Bibliotheca Asiatica 

Part I: 

Languages and Literatures of Asia. 

Cataloxu* No. 669 of Sooond~hand B90h$. 

We bave ggt the ^ew remalnini: eopiei of ihe IoHowId^ standard 
work on Ancient lodln 

INDISCHE ALTERTUMSKUNDE 

VON CHRISTIAN LASSEN. 

4 vole., Royal Svo. Price ICO marks. 
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